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Indian  Office ^ 

Current  expenses  of  Indian  department 

Annuities  of  Indian  department 

General  Land  Office—  Salarivs  and  contingencies 

Surveying  public  lands,  Ac,  (letter)  . .. 

Collection  of  revenue  from  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands •- 

Compensation  of  surveyors  general 

Rent  of  offices  of  surveyors  general 

Surveying  public  lands 

Pension*  Office ^--- 

•Patent-Office 

Columbia  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

<  Government  Hospital  for  Insane 

.Capitol  extension 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Metropolitan  Police 

Jail  in  District  of  Columbia 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  As$ilum , 
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Title. 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  WAR    DEPARTMENT. 

Adjutant  General 

Paymaster  General 

Quartermaster  General 

Surgeon  General ' 

Commissary  General ..... 

Ordnance  Office 

Military  Academy 

Chief  Engineer — Fortifications ^ 

Harbor  and  river  improvements 

Public  buildings,  &c,  Washington 

Repairs  and  improvements  of  public  buildings,  &c,  Washing* 

ton 

Signal  corps 

Aire  are  of  pay  due  widows  of  soldiers,  war  1812 

UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  Secretary  of  Nivy 

Bureau  Yards  and  Docks 

Bureau  Ordnance 

Bureau  Equipment  and  Recruiting , 

Bureau  Navigation 

Bureau  Construction  and  Repair 

Bureau  Steam  Engineering 

Bureau  Provisions  and  Clothing , 

Bureau  Medicine  and  Surgery 

Marine  Corps 

Estimates  tor  the  Post  Office  Department.  Letter  from  the 
Postmaster  General,  transmitting 

Estimates  of  expenses  of  legislative  assembly  of  Washington 
Territory.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  en- 
closing  

F. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  gold  medal  presented  to , 

Fort  Snetling  reservation.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  papers  relative  to  the  sale  of 

Freed  men,  Refugees  and  Abandoned  Lands.  Annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of 

G. 

Gangers*  fees.      Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 

Revenue,  relative  to 

Gold  medal  to  George  Peabody.    Message  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 

Gold  coin  sold  since  January,  1863.     Letter  from  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  various  statements  of 

Gold  medal  to  Cyrus  W.  Field.    Message  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 

H. 

Harris.  William  T.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  claim  against  the  Brazilian  government  by. 

Hatch,  Hon.  Israel  T.,  upon  the  commercial  relations  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  report  of 

Hell  Gate.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 
removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation  at 

Hubbard,  G.  G.,  esq.,  relative, to  the  establishment  of  cheap 
st stem  of  postal  telegraph.  Letter  from  the  Postmaster 
General,  transmitting  report  of 
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Indians.  Creeks.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for 7    31 

Indians,  Sac  and  Fox.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

submitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for 7    38 

Indians,  Crow.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  sub- 
mitting estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  agent  of  the 7    39 

Indians.  Crow.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting estimates  of  appropriations  for  the.  i 7    42 

Indians,  Ute.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with 
estimates  of  appropriation*  for 7    43 

Indians,  Seneca  and  Shawnee.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior,  snbmitting  estimates  for  appropriations  for 7    47 

Indians,  Pottawatomie.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, submitting  report  of  commissioners  to  examine  claims  of. .         9    61 

Indians,  Pottawatomie.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior re'ative  to  the  division  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the 9    61 

Indian  trust  lands.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

relative  to  Sac  and  Fox 13    92 

Indian  Affairs.     Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 2    1 

Inspector  General  of  the  Army.    Annual  report  of  the 3  1  1 

Inspector  of  the  Military  Academy.    Annual  report  of  the 3  1  1 

Interior,  transmitting  statement  by  Surgeon  General  Barnes,  of 
expenditures  made  for  the  Columbia  Hospital.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 7    10 

Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  papers  in  relation  to  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 7  1         15 

Interior,   transmitting  report  of  the  president  of  the   Union 

Pacific  Railroad  Company.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the.         7  3         15 

Interior,  relative   to  compensation  of  surveyors   general   for 

Louisiana  and  Florida,  &c.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the .  7    18 

Interior,  transmitting  report  of  special  commissioner  relative  to 
the  examination  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  eastern  divi- 
sion, and  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  railroad.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 7    25 

Interior,  transmitting  estimate  of  appropriations  required  for 
carrying  out  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 7    31 

Interior,  submitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  Sac  and 

Fox  Indians.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 7    -       38 

Interior,  submitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  agent  of  the 

Crow  Indians.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 7    39 

Interior,  transmitting  estimates   of  appropriations   for  Crow 

Indians     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 7    42 

Interior,  transmitting  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indiau 
Affairs,  with  estimates  of  appropriations  for  Ute  Indians. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 7    43 

Interior,  submitting  estimates  of  appropriations  for  Seneca  and 

Shawnee  Indians.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 7    47 

Interior,  in  relation  to  buildings  in  Washington,  under  lease 
for  rent  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 9    55 

Interior,  submitting  report  of  commissioners  on  Pottawatomie 
claims.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 9  1         61 

Interior,  relative  to  the  division  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the  Potta- 
watomie Indians.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 9  2         61 

Interior,  relative  to  Shc  and  Fox  Indian  trust  lands.     Letter 

from  the  Secretary  of  the 13    92 

Interior,  relative  to  the  cost  of  art  decorations  at  the  United 

States  Capitol.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 13    101 

Interior.     Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  tho 2    1 
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Papers  accompanying  the  above. 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud 
office , 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

Annual  report  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb 

• 

Annual  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  superintendent  of 
construction  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for 
the  year  1867-'68 

Annual  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  for  J  868 

Annual  report  of  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  extension 

Annual  report  of  the  warden  of  the  jail 

Annual  report  of  the  directors  of  Columbian  Hospital 

Internal  revenue.     Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Internal  revenue,  relative  to  gauger's  fees.     Letter  from  the 

Commissioner  of 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Hamburg,  September, 

1869.     Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  relative 

to  the 

International  metric  system.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  E.  B.  Elliot  on  the 

J. 

Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army.    Annual  report  of  the. .. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims.    Letter  from  the  Secretary 

of  War,  relative  to  limiting 


L. 

Land  Office,  General.    Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the 

Papers  accompanying  the  ahoce. 

No.  1. — Tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of 
public  lands  surveyed  in  the  following  States  and  Terri- 
tories up  to  Juue  30,  J 867,  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
and  the  total  of  the  public  lands  surveyed  up  to  June  30, 
1868  ;  also  the  total  area  of  the  public  domain  remaining 
unsurveyed  within  the  same 

No.  2. — Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  and  bounty- 
land  scrip  received  therefor,  number  of  acres  entered  under 
the  homestead  law  of  May  20,  J 862,  of  commissions 
received  under  sixth  section  of  said  act ;  also  of  land  located 
with  scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  act 
of  July  2,  1862,  and  commissions  received  by  registers  and 
receivers  on  the  value  thereof,  and  statement  of  incidental 
expenses  thereon,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  com- 
mencing July  I,  1867,  and  ending  June  30,  1868 

No.  3. — Statement  of  public  lands  sold,  of  cash  aud  bounty- 
land  scrip  received  therefor,  number  of  acres  entered  under 
the  homestead  law  of  May  20, 1B62,  of  commissions  received 
under  sixth  sectiou  of  said  act ;  also  of  land  located  with 
scrip  under  the  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  act  of 
July  2,  1862,  and  commissions  received  by  registers  and 
receivers  on  the  value  thereof,  and  statement  of  incidental 
expenses  thereon  in  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1867,  and  ending  June  30,  1868 

No.  4.— Summary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868, 
showing  the  number  of  acres  disposed  of  for  cash,  with 
bounty-land  scrip,  by  entry  under  the  homestead  laws  of 
May  20,  1862,  and  March  21,  1864,  with  aggregate  of  810 
homestead  payments  and  homestead  commissions ;  also, 
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locations  with  agricultural  college  and  mechanic  scrip, 
under  act  of  July  2,  1862 

No.  5. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  selected 
for  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved 
March  2,  1849,  September  28,  18)0,  and  March  12,  I860, 
up  to  and  ending  September  30,  1868 2 

No.  6.  —  Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  approved 
to  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved 
March  2,  1849.  September  28,  1850,  and  March  12,  I860, 
up  to  and  ending  September  30,  1868 

No'.  7. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  patented 
to  the  several  States  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved 
September  28,  1850,  and  March  12,  I860,  and  also  the 
quantity  certified  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  under  act 
approved  March  2,  1849 2 

No.  8. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  State  selec- 
tions under  the  act  of  September  4,  1841,  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1868 ;  internal  improvement  grant 2 

No.  9. — Condition  of  bounty-land  business  under  acts  of 
1847,  1850,  1852,  and  1855,  showing  the  issues  and  loca- 
tions from  the  commencement  of  operations  under  said 
acts  to  June  30,  1868 

No.  10. — Agricultural  selections  within  certain  States,  and 
also  scrip  locations  under  agricultural  and  mechanic  act  of 
July  2,  1862,  and  supplements  of  Apiil  14,  1864,  and  July 
23,  J866 

No.  11. — Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of 
Congress  to  States  and  corporations,  for  railroad  and  mili- 
tary wagon-road  purposes,  from  the  year  185')  to  June  30, 
1868 2 

No.  12. — Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of 
Congress  to  States  for  canal  purposes  from  the  year  1827 
to  June  30,  1868 2 

No.  13. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 2 

Estimates  of  appropriations  under  military  act  of  March  3, 
1855,  and  heretofore  provided  per  act  of  August  18,  1856, 
making  appropriations,  &c,  and  subsequent  appropriation 
laws 

Estimates  of  appropriations  required  to  meet  contingent 
expenses  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  Geueral 
Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

Estimate  of  appropriations  required  to  meet  expenses  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1870 

No.  14. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  sur- 
veying department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

No.  15. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  surveying 
the  public  lauds  for  the  fiscal  3  ear  ending  June  30,  18/0.. 

No.  16.— Estimates  of  appiopriations  requited  for  the  hur- 
veying  department,  to  supply  deficiency,  fur  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1869 

No.  17.—  Report  of  Surveyor  General,  A.  to  L  ,  inclusive. .. 

No.  18.— Statement  of  confirmed  Indian  pueblo  grants  and 
private  land  claims  in  New  .Mexico 

No.  19. — Statement  showing  the  area  of  the  several  States 
aud  Territories  containing  public,  lands,  the  quantity  of 
laud  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise  in  each  up  to  the  30th 
June,  1868,  and  the  quantity  of  land  which  remained  unsold 
and  unappropriated  at  that  date  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories 2 

No.  20. — Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  States 

of  North  America 2 

League  Island.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  rela- 
tion to 7 
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M. 

Marine  hospital  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  relative  to  the 

Metropolitan  police.     Annual  report  of  the 

Mexico.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  convention  with '. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 
Kocky  mountains.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  report  of  R.  W.  Raymond  on  the 

Mint  at  Larson  City,  Nevada.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  asking  additional  appropriation  for  machinery, 
&c,  for  brunch 

Mint  at  Carson  City.  Nevada.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  relative  to  cost  of  the.. 

N. 

National  Mechanics  and  Fanners*  Bank  of  Albany,  New  York. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  report 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  relative  to  the  Condition 
of  the 

Naval  Academy.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  communication  from  Vice- Admiral  Porter  rela- 
tive to  necessity  of  additional  grouuds  at 

Nnval  Observatory.    Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the 

Navy.     Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Papers  accompanying  the  above  report. 

Reports  of  officers 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Naval  Academy  for 
IrifW 

Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory 

Estimates  for  Naval  Academy 

Estimates  for  Naval  Observatory 

Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  ot  Navigation 

Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 
Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering- — 
Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing 
Report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Report  of  the  commandant  of  the  marine  corps 

Navy,  in  relation  to  League  island.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
i»f  the 

Navy,  transmitting  report  of  a  commission  appointed  to  exam- 
ine Boston  harbor  relative  to  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
between  Boston  and  East  Boston.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the 

Navy,  transmitting  communication  from  Vice-Admiral  Porter 
relative  to  necessity  of  additional  grounds  at  Naval  Academy. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  relative  to  buildings  occupied  by  the  department  under 
lease,  &c     Letter  from  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  transmitting  correspondence  relative  to  the  Paraguay 
difficulties.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  transmitting  statement  relative  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  that  department.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the 

New  York.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
report  of  Quartermaster  General  relative  to  reduction  of  ex- 
penses of  the  War  Department  in 
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New  York.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 
number  of  officers,  civilians,  and  enlisted  men  in  military 
service  at  and  near 

Northwest  boundary  commission.  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  concerning  the 

O. 

Oath  of  office.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to 
the  modification  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  prescribing  an. .. 

Obstructions  at  Hell  Gate.  *  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
relative  to  the  removal  of 

Officers,  civilians,  and  men  in  military  service  at  and  near  New 
York.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to 

Omaha.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  cor- 
respondence relative  to  purchase  of  land  at 

Ordnance.    Annual  report  of  the  Chief  of,  United  States  army. 

Overland  mail.  Letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  relative  to 
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ages between  May,  1792,  and  June,  1815 

Auditor,  Fourth 

Auditor,  Fifth 

1.  Expenses  of  foreign  missions  for  fiscal  year  1868 

2.  Consular  salaries  and  fees  for  fiscal  year  1868 

3.  Expenditures  tor  relief  of  American  seamen,  1868 

4.  Amounts  refunded  to  citizens  and  seamen,  1868 

5.  Amounts  expended  by  consular  officers  on  account  of 

criminal  seamen 

6.  Number  of  destitute  American  seamen  returned  to  the 

United  States 

7.  Department  accounts  received  and  allowed 

8.  Expenses  of  assessing  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  1868. 

9.  Expenses  of  collecting  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  1868. 

10.  Expenses  of  collecting  internal  revenue  taxes  in  insur- 

rectionary districts,  1868 

11.  Miscellaneous  expenses  of  collecting  internal  revenue 

taxes,  1868 

12.  Drawbacks  on  merchandise  refunded,  1868 

13.  Amounts  paid  to  internal  revenue  inspectors 

Auditor,  Sixth,  (for  Post  Office  Department) 

Coast  Survey 

Commissioner  of  Customs 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

Comptroller  of  Currency 

].  Employ 6s  of  the  bureau  and  their  compensation 

Comptroller,  First 

Comptroller,  Second 

Director  of  Bureau  of  Statistics 

1.  Imports  and  exports  of  coin  from  1821  to  1868 

2.  Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  from  1860  to  1868 

3.  Imports  and   re-exports  of  foreign  merchandise  from 

1821  to  1868 

4.  Exports  of  domestic  products,  1868 

5.  Re-exports  of  foreign  merchandise,  1868 

6.  Imports  of  foreign  merchandise,  1868 1 

7.  Tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and 

cleared  at  each  collection  district,  1868 

8.  Tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and 

cleared  to  foreign  countries,  lb68 

9.  Bonded  warehouse  transactions  from  1847  to  1868 

Director  of  the  Mint 

1.  Deposits  at  the  Mint  and  branches,  1868  
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2.  Coinage  at  the  mint  and  branches,  1868 

3.  Deposits  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  productions 

4.  Coinage  of  the  mint  and  branches  from  1793  to  1868. .. 

5.  Deposits  of  domestic  gold  productions  from  1804  to 

6.  Silver  coinage  from  1853  to  1868 

7.  Deposits  of  domestic  silver  productions  from  1841  to 
1868 

8.  Silver  coins,  their  weight  and  value i 

9.  Gold  coins,  their  weight  and  value   

10.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  coinage  from  1792  to  1868 

Light-house  Board 

Register 

1.  Claims  paid  "  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  1868 

2.  Customs  employes  and  their  compensation 

3.  Expenditures  at  each  custom-house  previous  to  1868  . . . 

4.  Public  debt,  statement  from  1791  to  1868 

f>.  Total  revenue  of  the  United  States  from  1791  to  1868.. 

6.  Total  expenditures  of  the  United  States  from  1791  to 
1868 

7.  Tonnage  of  United  States  vessels  from  1789  to  1868 

H.  Tonnage  of  American  vessels  by  collection  districts, 

1868 

9.  Appendix  A,  tonnage  of  vessels 

10.  Appendix  B,  ship-building 

Solicitor 

1.  Suite  brought  and  business  arising  therefrom,  1867 

Treasurer 

1.  Receipts  and  payments  by  the  United  States  assistant 
treasurers  and  depositaries 

Treasury,  transmittiog  estimates  of  appropriation  for  the  service 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870.  Letters  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  statement  relative  to  the  issue,  conver- 
sion, and  purchase  of  United  States  bonds.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  enclosing  estimates  of  current  expenses  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  &  c. ,  of  Washington  Territory.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  Hon.  Israel  T.  Hatch,  on 
commercial  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  asking  for  an  additional  appropriation  for  machinery, 
&c,  for  the  branch  mint  at  Carson  City,  Nevada.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  postponing  time  for  discontinuance  of 
superintendent  of  exports  and  drawbacks.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  relative  to  the  Engraving  and 
Printing  Bureau.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  stating  what  reduction  can  bo  made  in  the  number 
of  officers  and  employe*  of  his  department.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  cost  of  the  mint  at  Carson  City,  Nevada. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  buildings  held  and  occupied  by  that  depart- 
ment.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency relative  to  condition  of  National  Mechanics  and  Farm- 
ers' Bank  of  Albany,  New  York.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  Delaware  breakwater,  the  erection  of 
a  pier,  &c.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmittiog;  report  of  E.  H.  Derby,  relative  to  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast  of  the  British  provinces.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  relative  to  the  removal  of  certain  persons  from  the 
collector's  office  in  Philadelphia.  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  money  arising1  from  sales  of  captured  and 
abandoned  property.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  various  statements  of  gold  coin  sold  by 
the  government,  since  January,  J  863.  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  R.  W.  Raymond  on  mineral 
resources  of  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains.   Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  marine  hospital  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  list  of  clerks,  &c,  m  the  Treasury 
Department.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  £.  B.  Elliot  on  the  international 
metric  system.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

V. 

Veterinary  surgeons  in  the  army.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  relative  to  the  employment  of  Alexander  Dunbar  to 
instruct 

Virginia.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  communicating 
report  of  Brevet  Lieutenant- Colonel  Rose,  U.  S.  A.,  relative 
to  outrages  in  southwestern — 

W. 

War,  transmitting  papers  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  Fort  Snel- 
liug  reservation.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  expenditures  in  his  department.  Report 
from  the  Secretary  of. 

War,  relative  to  a  bridge  over  the  Missouri  river  at  Kansas  City. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  improvements  of  the  Des  Moines  rapids. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  correspondence  relative  to  purchase  of  land 
at  Omaha  for  military  purposes.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of. 

War,  relative  to  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation  at 
Hell  Gate.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  the  claim  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
United  States  gunboat  De  Soto  and  transport  Crescent,  for 
salvage  against  the  United  States  steamer  Leviathan.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  Quartermaster  General  relative  to 
reduction  of  expenses  of  War  Department  in  New  York. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  employment  of  Alexander  Dunbar  to 
instruct  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  United  States  army. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  number  of  officers,  civilians,  and  enlisted  men 
in  military  service  at  and  near  New  York  city.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  by  General  Cram  on  proposed  ship 
canal  through  Maumee  bay  to  Lake  Erie.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of. 

War,  relative  to  furnishing  clothing  to  inmates  of  houses  for 
disabled  soldiers.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  the  board  of  claims  relative  to  claims 
of  John  E.  Clarke  and  John  T.  Peabody,  deceased.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  information  relative  to  surveys  for  a  harbor 
at  the  Delaware  breakwater.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of . . 

War,  relative  to  the  modification  of  the  act  of  July  2, 1862,  pre- 
scribing' an  oat  b  of  office.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
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War,  relative  to  buildings  occupied  by  the  War  Department. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of •. 

War,  transmitting  account  of  expenses  of  national  armory  at 
Springfield,  ana  of  arms  manufactured,  during  fiscal  year 
1868.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of - 

War,  transmitting  papers  relative  to  the  claim  of  Thomas  H. 
Dowling,  of  California,  to  the  island  of  Yerba  Buena.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  memorial  of  General  Roberts,  United  States 
army,  relative  to  waste  lands  of  Mississippi  river.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  on  publica- 
tion of  documents  relative  to  the  rebellion,  &c.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of 

War,  communicating  report  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rose, 
United  States  army,  relative  to  outrages  in  southwestern 
Virginia.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  Chief  Engineers  relative  to  improve- 
ment of  Rondout  harbor.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  commander  of  fifth  military  district 

relative  to  adjournment  of  constitutional  convention  of  Texas. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of - 

War,  transmitting  reports  of  commanders  of  military  depart- 
ments south  relative  to  persons  turned  over  for  trial  to  civil 
authorities.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War.    Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of,  ( Parts  J  and  2) ! '. '. '. ! ! 

Papers  accompanying  report[ofthe  General -in -chief. 

Report  of  Lieutenant  General  W.  T.  Sherman 

Major  General  P.  H.  Sheridan 

Brevet  Major  General  C.  C.  Augur , 

Brevet  Major  General  Alfred  H.  Terry *  ] '.  *  \ 

Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck 

Brevet  Major  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord 

Brevet  Major  General  George  Crook ... 

Major  General  George  G.Meade .... 

Major  General  George  H.  Thomas ! 

Major  Genera]  W.S.Hancock 

Brevet  Major  General  Irvin  McDowell 

Brevet  Major  General  John  Pope 


Brevet  Major  General  E.  R.  S.  Cnnby,  (as  com- 
mander of  department  of  Washington) 

Brevet  Major  General  L.  H.  Rousseau 

Brevet  Major  General  George  Stonernan 

Brevet  Major  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  (as  com- 
mander of  second  military  district  and  depart* 
mentof  the  south) , 

Brevet  Major  General  Alvan  C.  Gillem .."""] 

Brevet  Major  General  J.  J.  Reynolds 


Bureau  reports. 


Report  of  the  Adjutant  General 

Inspector  General 

Judge  Advocate  General 

Chief  Signal  Officer 

Quartermaster  Genera) 

Commissary  General  of  Subsistence 

Surgeon  General 

Paymaster  General 

Chief  of  Ordnance 

Inspector  of  the  Military  Academy 

Commandant  of  the  Artillery  School 

Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freed- 
men  and  Abandoned  Lands' 
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Washington  Territory.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury transmitting  estimates  of  current  expenses  of  legislative 
assembly  of.., 

Washington,  buildings  under  lease  in.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  relation  to 

Waste  lands,  Mississippi  river.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  memorial  of  General  Roberts  relative  to. .. 
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40th  Congress,  )       HOUSE  OF  KBPKBSBNTATIVES.       ( Ex.  Doc. 
3d  Session.     }  \   No.  50. 


EXPENDITURE— CONTINGENT  FUND— NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY, 


TRANSMITTING 


A  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Navy 
Department,  &c.,for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 


January  20, 18C9. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Navy  Department, 
Washington,  January  19,  1869. 

Sir  :  Agreeably  to  the  20th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  26,  1842,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  expenditure  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Navy  Department 
and  Bureaus ;  also,  the  Southwest  Executive  Building,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1868. 
Very  respectfully,  &c, 

GIDEON  WELLES, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Postmaster  General  relative  to  the  contract  for  carrying  the 
overland  mail.    Letter  from  the 

Postmaster  General  relative  to  a  redaction  of  force  in  his  de- 
partment.   Letter  from  the 

Postmaster  General,  transmitting  advertisements  of  proposals, 
&c,  relative  to  postage  stamps.     Letter  from  the 

Postmaster  General,  transmitting  report  of  G.  G.  Hubbard,  esq., 
relative  to  cheap  system  of  postal  telegraph.     Letter  from  the. 

Postmaster  General,  transmitting  statements  of  fines  imposed 
and  deductions  made  for  failure  in  carrying  the  mails.     Let-  t 
ter  from  the j 

President  of  the  United  States  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  with  i 
accompanying  documents  aud  reports.   Annual  message  of  the .  i 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  correspondence  with  ' 
American  minister  at  London  concerning  Alabama  claims.  I 
Message  from  the | 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  report  of  special  com-  ! 
missioners  to  examine  the  work  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  i 
Message  from  the I 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  disposition  of  the 
American  squadron  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  Paraguay  diffi-  I 
culties.    Message  from  the I 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  a  reduction  of  em-  ' 
ploy6s  in  the  Department  of  State.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  gold  medal  to 
George  Peabodv.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  Messrs.  Costello  and 
Warren,  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Message 
from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  statement  of  build- 
ings or  premises  held  and  occupied  by  the  departments. 
Message  from  the    

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  arrest  of  American 
citizens  in  Paraguay.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  claim  of  William 
T.  Harris,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  for  property  with- 
held by  Brazil.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  northwest  bound- 
ary commission.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  gold  medal  pre- 
sented to  Cvrus  W.  Field.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  convention  with 
Mexico.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  papers  relative"  to 
passage  of  United  States  vessels  through  Straw  Shoe  chan- 
nel, Yangtsze  river 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  with  China  for  settlement  of  claims.    Message  from  the . 
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Quartermaster  General  of  the  army.    Annual  report  of  the 
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Railroad,  Union  Pacific.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  papers  in  relation  to  the 

Railroad,  Union  Pacific.  Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  relative  to  report  of  special  commissioners  to 
examine  the  work  on  the 

Railroad,  Union  Pacific  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  report  of  the  president  of  the 

Railroad,  Union  Pacific,  eastern  division.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  report  of  special  com- 
missioner, relative  to  the  examination  of  the  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  railroad,  and  the 
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Raymond,  R.  W.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  States 
and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  by 

Reduction  of  employes  in  Treasury  Department.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  relative  to 

Reduction  of  expenses  of  War  Department  in  New  York.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  report  of  the 
Quartermaster  General  relative  to 

Reduction  of  employes  in  the  State  Department.  Message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  relative  to 

Revenue,  report  of  the  special  commissioner  of  the.  Letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting 

Rondout  harbor.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmit- 
ting report  of  Chief  Engineers,  relative  to  improvement  of.. 

S. 

Salvage  against  United  States  steamer  Leviathan.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  claim  for 

Ship  canal  through  Maumee  bay  to  Lake  Erie.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  report  by  General  Cram  on 
proposed 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Annual  report  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the 

Springfield  armory.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  -  trans- 
mitting account  of  expenses  of,  and  arms  manufactured  at, 
1868 

Stamps,  postage.  Letter  from  the  Postmaster  General,  trans- 
mitting advertisements  of  proposals,  &c,  relative  to 

State  Department  upon  foreign  affairs.    Correspondence  of  the. 

State  Department.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  a  reduction  of  employes  in  the 

State,  transmitting  correspondence  relative  to  discriminating 
tonnage  duties  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  the  West 
India  islands.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

State,  transmitting  statements  of  the  disbursement  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  State  Department.  Letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of 

State,  transmitting  report  relative  to  the  commercial  relations 
with  foreign  nations.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

Superintendent  of  exports  and  drawbacks.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  relative  to  postponing  the  time  for 
discontinuance  of 

Surgeon  General  of  the  army.    Annual  report  of  the 

Surveys  for  a  harbor  at  the  Delaware  breakwater.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  information  relative  to. .. 

Surveyors  general  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  -  -  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  relative  to  compensation  of . 

T. 

Telegraph,  postal.  Letter  from  the  Postmaster  General,  trans* 
mitting  report  of  G.  G.  Hubbard,  esq.,  of  Boston,  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  a  cheap  system  of 

Texas.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  report 
of  commander  of  5th  military  district,  relative  to  adjourn- 
ment of  constitutional  convention  of. 

Tonnage  duties  in  West  India  islands.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  transmitting  correspondence  relative  to  discrim- 
inating  

Treasury,  on  the  state  of  the  finances  for  the  year  1868.  An- 
nual report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Reports  and  documents  accompanying  the  above. 

I.  The  Secretary's  report 


Vol. 


Part. 


No. 


Page. 


9 

7 

9 

7 

7 

13 


9 
12 

9 

7 
1 

7 

7 

9 
13 

7 
3 

9 

7 


7 
13 


i,8 


54 
49 

48 
41 
16 
96 


32 

65 
83 

80 

33 
1 

41 
46 

51 

87 

44 
1 

73 

18 


35 

97 

46 
2 


972 


in 


CONTINGENT   FUND — NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 


Statement  of  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent  fund,  dbc. — Continued. 


When 
paid. 


1868. 
June  30 


30 
30 


1867. 
July  6 

12 


12 

8ept.  4 
July  22 

Aug.  15 

Sopt.14 


Oct.    3 
4 

4 

28 
Nov.  12 


14 

15 
18 

Dec.  14 

1868. 
Jan.  2 
14 
16 
16 
24 

25 

Feb.  18 


25 

Mar.  4 

11 

21 

Apr.    1 

2 

« 

10 

June30 


1867. 
July  9 
12 


To  whom  paid. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

of  the  navy — Cont'd. 
Win.  Hounschild 

Jas.  T.  Wormley 

John  T.  Valentine 


BUREAU    OF    TARD8  AND 
DOCKB. 

Washington  city  post 

office. 
W.  S.  Mitchell  A  Co 


Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 

J.  F.  Parker 

Blanchard  A  Mohun... 

Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co. 
A.  Burgdorf. 


E.  S.  Savoy 

8.  J.  Bowen 

Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 

David  Lyon 

Aug.  Burgdorf 


Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co. 

P.  T.  Keene. 

Philp  A  Solomons 


Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co. 


E.  S.  Savoy 

Blanchard  A  Mohun... 

Snow,  Coyle  A  Co 

John  Q.  Willson , 

A.  R.  Shepherd  A  Bros. 


Philp  A  Solomons. 
A.  Burgdorf. 


Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 

David  Lyon 

Win.  Hounschild 

W.  H.  Boyd 

S.  J.  Bowen 

E.  8.  Savoy 

Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 

Philp  A  Solomons 


E.  S.  Savoy.-. 


BUREAU    OF    EQUIPMENT 
AND  RECRUITING. 


W.  Cope  land 

Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 


For  what  purpose. 


Taking  up  carpets  and  mattings , 

Laying  mattings  and  oil  cloths 

Papering  room,  scraping  ceilings,  Ac 

Removing  curtains  and  covering  chandeliers.. 

Trimming  building  with  mourning 

Putting  down  hall  matting 


Livery  of  horses  in  June. 
Dusting  carpet 


Total  Secretary's  office. 


Postage 


29|  yards  oil  cloth,  at  $2 , 

Fitting  and  laying  the  same. 


Ice,  quarter  ending  June  30. 


Making  7  packing-boxes. i 

Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter  ending 

June  30. 
Messages  in  July 


Making  case,  $160;  stool,  $2  50. 
Repairing  chairs  and  stool 


Washing  towels,  1st  quarter .... 

Postage 

Ice,  quarter  ending  September  30. 


2  gross  steel  pens 

Repairing  2  desks,  $3  50 ;  Revolving  chair,  $12. 
Repairing  and  varnishing  chair,  $2;  arm-rest,  $2 
1  desk,  $1  35;  1  stool,  $3  50 


Amount 


Messages  in  October. 


Express  charge  paid , 

Stationery,  under  contract,  quarter   ending 

September  30. 
Messages  in  November 


Washing  towels,  quarter  ending  December  31. 

SecoimVs  patent  stamp , 

Subscription  to  Intelligencer 

3  revolving  chairs,  $37;  3  mats,  $9 

Sliding  pendant,  Argand  burner,  and  milk 

shade,  $42  50;  extra  stem  and  connection,  $4. 
Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter  ending 

December  31. 

Covering  chair,  $2  50;  making  box,  $3  50- 

Repairing  desk,  $4  50;  Making  cushion,  $4  50.. 


Ice,  quarter  ending  December  31. 


1  box  pens 

Chair  cushion 

Washington  City  Directory 

Postage  on  foreign  letters 

Washing  towels,  quarter  ending  March  31.. 
Ice,  quarter  ending  March  31 


Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 

March  31. 
Washing  towels,  quarter  ending  June  30 


Total  Bureau  Yards  and  Docks  during  year. 


Repairing  and  putting  up  window  awnings. 
Ice,  quarter  ending  June  30 


$16  00 

22  00 

97  30 

8  00 

7  68 

5  00 


$59  50 
4  50 


162  50 
12  50 


15  50 

4  00 

138  50 


6  00 
9  00 


Aggre- 
gate. 


$155  98 

75  00 

1  00 


4,745  69 


$1  54 


64  00 
9  36 

16  00 
100  63 

14  61 


175  00 

5  00 

97 

9  48 

5  00 


158  00 
1  10 

75. 
63  17 

14  29 


5  00 
40  00 
10  00 
46  00 
46  50 

54  00 


15  00 
9  36 

1  50 
400 
3  00 
1  26 
5  00 
9  36 

72  90 

5  00 


966  78 


$2  50 
9  36 


CONTINGENT   FUND — NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 
Statement  of  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent  fund,  dec. — Continued. 


When 
paid. 


1867. 


July  22 

Sept  7 

30 

Nov.  1 

6 

18 
20 


Dec.  9 
17 


30 

1868. 
Jan.   4 


7 

25 

Feb.  25 
26 

Mar.  21 
Apr.   3 

6 

May  30 


Jane  .1 
11 


27 
30 

30 


18(57. 
July  5 
12 

Aug.  2 
2 

20 

Sept.  4 

7 

30 
Aug.  2 


Oct.   1 
1 

24 

Nov.  2 


To  whom  paid. 


BURCAU  OF  EQUIPMENT  k 

recruiting— Cont'd. 
Blanchard  A  Mohun... 


F.  A  J.  Rives 

Benj.  Harris 

Joseph  Gawler 

Washington  A  George- 
town ice  Co. 
Philp  ft  Solomons...... 

A.  Burgdorf. 


G.  Schlegel.- 

W.  8.  Mitchell  A  Co. 


J.  B.  Dodson. 


Benj.  Harris. 


J.  W.  Boteler  A  Bro. 
Philp  &  Solomons.... 


W.  W.  Farr. 

Washington  A  George- 
town ice  Co. 

W.  H.  Boyd 

Washington  &  George- 
town Ice  Co. 

Philp  &  Solomons 


J.  W.  Boteler  &  Bro.... 


E.  Lilly 

W.  8.  Mitchell  A  Co. 


For  what  purpose. 


Amount 


Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter  ending 
June  30,  1807. 

Subscription  to  Globe 

Washing  towels..'. 

Repairing  chair 

Ice,  quarter  ending  September  30 


Stationery,  quarter  ending  September  30, 1807. 

"  ing  bool 
Repairing  old  book-case. 


Makim 


>k-case. 


Repairs  to  locks 

13  1-9  yards  oil  cloth,  at  $2.... 
Fitting  and  laying  the  same. 


1  doz.  towels 

5  yards  copying  cotton,  20  cts. 


Washing  towels,  quarter  ending  December  31. 
Making  dozen  towels 


Brush  and  comb,  $5 ;  coal-hod,  $1  75 ;  bucket, 

$1  50 ;  nail  brush,  75  cents. 
Stationery,  under   contract,   quarter   ending 

Decemoer  31. 

Repairing  clock 

Ice,  quarter  ending  December  31 


1  copy  City  Directory 

Ice,  quarter  ending  March *31. 


Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 

March  31. 
Tin  bucket,  $2 ;  2  doz.  soap,  $5 ;  3  mouse  traps, 

90  cents. 
1  chamois  skin,  $1 ;  2  brooms,  $1  50 


Putting  up  awnings 

9  yards  Brussels  carpet,  $27 ;  binding,  56  cts. 

Sewing  and  binding  rug,  $2 , 

4  yards  matting,  #24;  laying  the  same,  $4 


Benj.  Harris. 
do 


A.  M.  Gangewer. 


BUREAU  Or  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  REPAIR. 


John  A.  Simms 

Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 

J.  F.  Parker 

Blanchard  A  Mohun... 


Geo.  B.  Fillebrown 

J.  F.  Parker 

F.  A  J.  Rives- 

John  A.  Simms 

Blanchard  A  Mohun.. 


A.  Burgdorf. 

Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 
Philp  A  Solomons 

J.  F.  Parker. 


Washing  towels,  quarter  ending  March  31 

Washing  towels,  quarter  ending  June  30,  $5 ; 

car  fare,  $1  66. 
4  large  blotters 


Total  Bureau  Equipment  and  Recruiting. 


Washing  towels 

Ice,  quarter  ending  June  30. 


Making  packing-boxes.. 

Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 
June  30. 

2  brooms,  $1  20;  2  buckets,  90  cents 

Making  packing-boxes, 
rip 


Subscription  to  Globe. 

Washing  towels 

1  doz.  soap,  $3  50;  1  bottle  Arnold's  fluid,  Si.... 
1  mucilage  brush,  25  cts. ;  I  ream  extra  English 


note  paper,  $6. 
1  Secomb  s  patent  stami 


l  aecomo  s  patent  stamp 

1  tape  measure,  $1 ;  6  boxes  safety  matches, 

37  cents. 
6  boxes  matches,  12  cents ;  100  envelopes,  $6..... 


Repairing  3  chairs 

Ice  during  quarter  ending  September  30. 


Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 

jptemb 
2  locks,  $1  50;  fixing  register,  $5. 


>ry, 
September  30. 
50;  fi 
Making  packing-boxes.. 


$200  00 
20  00 


26  22 
1  65 


7  50 
1  00 


5  00 
1  50 


7  90 
2  50 


27  56 
2  00 

28  00 


4  5(1 
6  25 

45  00 
1  37 

6  12 


6  50 
27  50 


Aggre- 
gate. 


$50  75 

8  50 
5  00 
2  25 

9  48 

83  82 


220  00 
1  50 


27  87 


8  50 


6  50 
9  00 

59  76 

2  00 
9  36 

3  00 
9  36 

126  85 


10  40 
2  00 


57  56 

5  00 

6  60 

2  60 


639  38 


$5  00 
9  36 

23  00 
35  65 

2  10 

22  75 

8  50 

5  00 


63  24 
6  00 
9  48 

25  42 


6 


CONTINGENT   FUND NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 


Statement  of  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent  fund,  &c. — Cootinued. 


When 
paid. 


1867. 

Nov.  '2 

16 

Dec.  3 

9 

17 


Dee.  31 

1868. 
Jau.  22 
25 


Feb.  18 

26 

Mar.  31 
Apr.   6 

9 
18 
24 

June  2 

2 


1867. 

July  3 

5 

6 

12 

22 
31 

Aug.  3 
10 
17 
31 

Sept,13 
30 

Oct.  1 
4 
4 

24 

31 
Nov.  18 

30 
Dec.  17 


31 
31 

1868. 

Jan.   7 

10 

10 

2ft 

Feb.  3 
25 


To  whom  paid. 


BUREAU  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  REPAIR — COnt'd. 


J.  F.  Parker. 


W.  B.  Moses 

Samuel  F.  Savage...., 

Geo  Sehlcgel 

W.  S.  Mitchell  &  Co. 


John  Simms. 


Geo.  B.  Fillebrown. 
James  Kelly 


Philp  &  Solomons. 
A.  Burgdorf. 


Washington  &  George- 
town Ice  Co. 

W.  H.  Boyd 

Washington  A  George- 
town lee  Co. 

John  A.  Simms— 

Geo.  B.  Fillebrown 

Philp  A  Solomons 


For  what  purpose. 


John  Kearon. 


Samuel  F.  Savage. 


BUREAU    OF    ORDNANCE. 


C.  H.  Middleton 

John  Marketer 

Win.  Hounschild 

Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 

Blanchard  A  Mohun.... 

C.  K.  Stellwagen 

Jos.  Gawler 

Lemuel  Williams 

M.  G.  Copeland 

C.  K.  Stellwagen 

James  Kelly 

C.  K.  Stellwagen 

A.  Burgdorf. 

C.  H.  Middleton 

Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 

Philp  A  Solomons 


C.  K.  Stellwagen.. 

Kaufman  A  Schaefer.. 

C.  K.  Stellwagen 

W.  S.  MitchoU  A  Co 


C.  K.  Stellwagen. 
C.  H.  Middleton.. 


Lemuel  Williams.. 
Sanner  A  Byram... 

James  Kelly 

Philp  A  Solomons. 


C.  K.  Stellwagen 

Washington  &  George- 
town Ice  Co. 
do 


Foot-rest  for  desk. 


1  lounge 

2  coal-nods,  $3  50;  1  hearth-brush,  75  cents 

Repairing  stamp,  $1  50;  repairing  lock,  60  c ts... 

34  8-9  yards  oil  cloth,  $2  26 

Fitting  and  laving  same,  124  cents 

12  yards  toweling,  40  cents 

Tape  and  cotton,  75  cts. ;  hemming  towels,  $1  50.. 


Washing  towels. 


1  doz.  soap 

1  stove-pan,  75  cents ;  taking  down,  cleaning, 

and  putting  up  stove,  $2  60. 
Stationery,    under   contract,  quarter    ending 

December  31. 

Repairing  and  upholstering  chair 

Repairing  cane-seat  chair.  $1  50;  cartage,  Si  50.. 


Ice,  quarter  ending  December  31. 


Washington  City  Directory 

Ice,  quarter  ending  March  31. 


Amount 


$2  00 


Washing  towels 

3  doz.  soap,  $2  40 , 

Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 

March  31. 
6  packing-boxes,  $7  20;  pigeon-holes  and  work 

on  booK-case,  $9. 
1  water  cooler. 


Total  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 
during  year. 


Washing  towels 

Papering  room 

Tassels,  cords,  and  hook 

Ice,  quarter -ending  June  30. 


Stationery,  quarter  ending  June  30 

Services  as  photographer  in  July 

Revolving  cnair  with  arm-shelf 

Furnishing  packing-boxes 

Awning..... 

Services  as  photographer  in  August 

2  buckets 

Services  as  photographer  in  September. 
Repairing  2  desks,  $27;  one  chair, $12..., 

Washing  towels .". 

Ice,  quarter  ending  September  30 


78  60 
4  36 
4  80 
2  26 


10  09 
3  00 


Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 
September  30. 

Services  as  photographer  in  October 

Putting  down  5  carpets , 

Services  as  photographer  in  November 

83  yards  check  matting,  75  cents |      $62  25 

Making  and  putting  down  matting 12  45 


Services  as  photographer  in  December. 
Washing  towels 


Making  packing-boxes 

Labor  and  materials,  double  inside  sash 

Cleaning  and  setting  up  stove 

Stationery,  under    contract,  quarter   ending 
December  31. 

Services  as  photographer  in  January 

Ice  during  quarter  ending  December  31 


Ice.  additional,  from  July  1  to  Nov.  1, 1867. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


$36  00 

36  00 

4  25 

2  00 


89  91 
6  00 


2  40 

3  25 

37  34 


13  00 
9  24 

3  00 
9  36 

5  00 

7  20 

62  37 

16  20 

15  00 


571  02 


$5  00 
64  80 
4  30  , 

14  52 

166  35 
25  00 
18  09 
25  60 

15  00 
25  00 

4  50 
25  00 
39  00 

5  00 
22  08 

96  85 

25  00 
13  00 
25  00 


74  70 

25  00 

5  00 


36  00 

47  00 

3  50 

119  44 

25  00 
18  72 

12  72 


CONTINGENT   FUND — NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 
Statement  of  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent  fund,  &c. — Continued. 


When 
paid. 


1868. 

Feb.  29 

Mar.  31 

31 

Apr.   3 

6 

6 
6 

18 
27 

May  1 
15 
30 

June  5 
17 
30 


30 


1867. 
July  1 
2 
18 

22 

27 
Aug.  17 

31 
Sept.  7 

30 
Oct    2 


24 
28 

v     3l 
Nov.  1 


r,  6 

Dec.  ft 


To  whom  paid. 


27 


31 


1*8. 
Jan.  7 


11 


30 
Feb.  26 

Mar.  7 
21 
30 


BUREAU  OF  ORDNANCE — 

Continued. 

C.  K.  Stellwagen 

do 

W.  H.  Boyd 

C.  H.  Middleton 

Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 

W.  Bloettner 

Philp  A  Solomons 

Lemuel  Williams. 

James  Kelly 

C.  K.  Stellwagen 

.Samuel  Auguste 

C.  K.  Stellwagen 

Lemuel  Williams 

James  Brown. 

Mohun  A  Bestor 

C.  K.  Stellwagen 

BURBA C    OF    PROVISIONS 
AND  CLOTHING. 

J.  Pierre 

Goo.  Hawkins 

Washington  A  George- 
town ice  Co. 
Blanc  hard  A  Mohun... 

W.  B.  Moses 

W.  G.  Copeland 

E.  Spellenberg 

F.  A  J.  Rives 

J.  Pierre 

Geo.  B.  Fillebrown 

Philp  A  Solomons 

John  E.  Latham 

W.  B.  Moses 

C.  B.  Boynton 

Wm.  Hounsehild 

W.  B.  Moses 

W.  S.  Mitchell  A  Co 

Geo.  B.  Fillebrown 

J.  Pierre 

John  Markriter 

Snow,  Coyle  A  Co 

Philp  A  Solomons 

J.  B.  Dodson 

Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 

H.  P.  Tuttle 

W.  H.  Boyd. 

Geo.  B.  Fillebrown 


For  what  purpose. 


Amount 


Services  as  photographer  in  February. 

Services  as  photographer  in  March , 

City  Directory 

Washing  towels '. 

Ice,  quarter  ending  March  31 


Fitting  key,  50  cts. ;  padlock  and  staples,  $1  60. 
Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 

March  31. 

Making  packing-boxes 

Altering  tin  cases 

Services  as  photographer  in  April 

Car  fare,  June  30, 1867.  to  May  15, 1868 

Services  as  photographer  in  May 

Making  boxes .n 

Taking  up  and  cleaning  carpets 

1  No.  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  25  cents;  1  No. 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  30  cents. 
Von  Schebher  Coast  Defence 


Services  as  photographer  in  June 

Total  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  fiscal  year. 


Washing  towels. 
Shaking  carpets. 
Ice 


Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 
June  30. 

Lounge 

Putting  up  2  awnings,  at  $15  each 

Making  box  and  repairing  chairs 

Subscription  to  Globe 

Washing  towels 

1  pt.  sp'ts  turpentine,  26  cts. ;  lamp  black,  26  cts. 
Marking  pot,  50  cts. ;  1  doz.  soap,  $2  40 


contract,  quarter   ending 

making 


Stationery,  under 

September  30. 
1  piece  diaper,  $3  75;  tape,  10  cts, 

towels,  $1  20. 

1  oak  chair 

1st  vol.  Naval  History 

Putting  down  carpet,  $4  50 ;  carpet  lining,  $7  12. 
Putting  down  oil  cloth,  $1  50 ;  new  oil  cloth, 

$14  75. 

1  oak  spring  swivel  chair 

2f  yards  oil  cloth,  at  $2  25 

53*  yards  carpeting,  at  $2  16.., 

Making,  laying,  and  thread 

42  yards  carpet  lining,  18j  cents 

Moving  and  replacing  cases 


1  bot.  oil,  $1  50 ;  1  bar  soap,  25  cts. ;  brush,  $1  50. 

2  brooms,  $1  40 ;  1  doz.  soap,  $2  40 


Washing  towels. 


22  pieces  paper  and  hanging,  80  cents. 

3}  border  and  hanging,  $2  50 

Pearl  ash  and  sizing  walls 


Subscription  to  Intelligencer * 

Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 
December  31. 1867. 

4  yards  oil  cloth,  $1  25 

Ice 


1  copy  pay-table  United  States  navy 

1  copy  Directory 

2  whisk  brooms,  $1 ;  4  tumblers,  $1  40 

3  hearth  brooms,  $2  25 ;  1  doz.  soap,  $2  40. 


$0  55 
16  00 


$0  50 
2  90 


11  62 
16  25 


6  09 
114  76 

10  67 

7  87 
2  50 


3  25 
3  80 


17  60 
8  75 
5  00 


2  40 
4  65 


Aggre- 
gate. 


$25  00 

25  00 

3  00 

5  00 

18  72 

2  00 
102  73 

52  76 

3  50 
25  00 

2  40 
25  00 
14  50 

7  25 


15  55 
25  00 


1,328  38 


$5  00 
3  60 
9  36 

124  27 

35  00 
30  00 

5  25 
8  50 

6  00 


3  40 
69  74 

5  05 

9  00 

6  00 


27  87 
9  00 


141  80 


7  05  . 
5  00 


31  35 

11  00 

113  96 

6  00 
9  36 

5  00 
3  00 


7  06 
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CONTINGENT   FUND — NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 


Statement  of  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent  fund,  &c. — Continued. 


When 
paid 


1808. 

Mar.  31 

Apr.    1 

6 

6 

6 
6 

11 
May.16 
JunelG 

19 


19 
29 
.to 
30 


1867. 
July  1 
6 
6 


.        12 

12 
12 
19 
22 

Sept.27 
Oct.  — 

8 
14 

15 
24 

Nov.  12 


Dec.  2 
3 


13 


31 


I860. 

Jan.    2 

2 

14 

10 


To  whom  paid. 


BUREAU  PROVISIONS  AND 

clothing — Cont'd. 


J.  Pierre 

Mohun  A  Bestor 

Thos.  Burley 

C.  H.  Boynton 

Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 
Philp  A  Solomons 


James  Biggs 

W.  H.  Harrover. 

Jas.  Kelly 

Geo.  B.  Fillebrown 


John  E.  Latham. 
John  Valentine... 

J.  Pierre 

A.  M.  Gangewer.. 


BURBAU  OP  NAVIGATION. 


John  F.  Magruder. 

John  H.  Brooks 

Wm.  Hounschild... 


Washington  A  George 
town  Ice  Co. 

J.  W.  Joyce 

Jos.  J.  May  A  Co 

Dempsey  A  O'Toole.... 
Blanchard  A  Mohun... 


J.  W.  Joyce 

Washington  ft  George- 
town Ice  Co. 

John  F.  Magruder 

John  H.  Brooks 

J.  W.  Joyce 

Philp  A  Solomons 


A.  Burgdorf. 


W.  W.  Farr 

Samuel  F.  Savage. 


Hooe  A  Bro. 


A.  Burgdorf. 


John  H.  Brooks 

J.  W.  Joyce 

John  F.  Magruder. 
Francis  Lamb 


For  what  purpose. 


Washing  towels 

British  Navy  List , 

Whitewashing  and  painting  room 

2d  vol.  Naval  History 

Ice  during  quarter  ending  March  31. 


Stationery,  under    contract,  quarter   ending 

March  31. 
Painting  room,  $8 ;  varnishing  desk  and  case,  $2. 

Water  cooler 

Japanned  water  bucket 

3  yards  cotton,  $1  20:  2  bars  soap,  50  cents. , 

1  broom,  40  cents;  1  broom,  35  cents 

1  bucket,  $1  25 ;  bottle  oil,  $1  50 ;  1  doz.  soap, 

$2  40. 

Diaper,  $4  50;  making  1  doz.  towels,  $1  50 

Cleaning  room  and  shaking  3  carpets 

Washing  towels , 

Portfolios  or  blotters 


Total  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing 
during  fiscal  year. 


Labor 

Washing  towels 

7i  yards  oil-cloth,  $1  02. 
Hanging  shade 


Ice 


Hemming  21  towels 

18  yards  buck,  toweling,  45  cent*. 

Self-dating  stamp,  $40 ;  47  letters,  $9  40 

Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 
June  30,  1867. 

3  yards  twilled  cotton 

Ice  during  quarter  ending  September  30. 


Labor  in  putting  down  carpets 

Washing  towels , 

Car  tickets 

Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter    ending 
September  30. 

Repairs  and  varnishing  desks  and  cases 

Making  wood  box 


Eight-day  calendar  clock 

Hand-saw,  81  25 ;  hatchet,  75  ets. ;  oil-stone,  $1  70 
Hammer,  25  ets. ;  screw-driver,  50  cts. ;  dust- 
pan, 35  cents. 
Tacks,  20  cts. ;  spittoon,  Si  25 ;  shears,  $2  00..... 


97J  yards  carpet,  $2  25 

Rug,  $10;  binding,  $2;  thread,  75  cents 

Sewing  and  laying  carpet,  $13  54  ;  sewing  and 

binding,  $6  53. 
Laying  4  carpets a 


Varnishing 3  desks, $16 ;  varnishing  5  chairs,  $5.. 

Cleaning  2  cases,  $20;  cleaning  stand,  $3;  clean- 
ing desk,  $8. 

Cleaning  2  desks,  $6  50;  cleaning  1  table,  $2..... 

Cleaning  case  and  screen 

Repairing  cases  and  desks.  $15;  repairing 
locks,  $2  50. 


Washing  towels,  quarter  ending  December  31.. 

6  papers  pins,  65  cts.;  repairing  stamp,  $1 

4  days'  laoor 

2  looking-glass  plates,  $10;  frame  and  glass, 

$10  26. 
Hanging  pictures,  Ac.  $1  75 ;  walnut  frame  and 

glass,  $4  50. 

Frame,  $2;  looking-glass.  $22 

Walnut  and  gilt  frame,  $7  25;  looking-glass,  $15. 


Amount 


$1  70 

75 

5  15 


$12  15 
50 


21  00 
20  00 


3  70 
1  10 

3  45 


218  81 
12  75 
20  07 

10  00 


21  00 
31  00 

8  50 

1  50 

17  50 


20  25 

6  25 

24  00 
22  25 


Aggre- 
gate. 


$5  00 

1  50 
3  00 
6  (JO 
9  36 

132  77 

10  00 
5  00 

2  50 


7  60 

6  00 

7  00 
5  00 
1  60 


897  74 


$2  00 
8  00 


12  65 
9  36 

1  05 

8  10 
49  40 

352  45 

75 

9  48 

2  00 
8  00 
4  58 

47  52 


41  00 
30  00 


8  25 


261  63 


79  50 

8  00 
1  65 
8  00 


72  75 
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Statement  of  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent  fund,  dbc. — Continued. 


When 
paid. 


To  whom  paid. 


1868. 
Jan. 18 
23 


25 

Feb.  26 


BURSA  C  OF  NAVTQATION- 

Continued. 


A.  Burgdorf. 

W.  H.  Harrover. 


Philp  A  Solomons. 


Washington  A  George- 
I      town  Ice  Co. 

Mar.  10  I  J.  W.  Joyce 

13  I  Z.  M.  P.  King  A  Son.... 


Apr.   6 
21 


Philp  A  Solomons. 


John  H.  Brooks 

May.20  I  J.  W.  Jovce 

19  I  John  F.lMagruder. 
26     Hooe  A  Bro 


June  2 
26 


1867. 
July  12 
12 

22 
26 

Aug.  6 
31 

July  31 

Sept.  6 

30 

Oct  — 

22 


Samuel  F.  Savage. 
J.  W.  Joyce 


BUREAU  OP  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGERY. 


W.  8.  Mitchell  A  Co..... 
Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 
Blanc  hard  A  Mohun... 
J.  A  Jordan - 


J.  Boyle 

A.  Burgdorf. 


24 

Dec.  31 
1868. 
Jan. 17 
25 

Feb.  25 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  6 

6 

Junell 
30 


1867. 
July  12 

Aug.  2 


M.  B.  Clark 

James  Brown 

M.  B.  Clark 

Washington  &  George- 
town Ice  Co. 
W.S.  Mitchel  A  Co 


Philp  A  Solomons 

M.  B.  Clark 

Snow,  Coyle  A  Co 

Philp  A  Solomons 

Washington  A  George- 
town ice  Co. 
M.  B.  Clark 

Philp  A  Solomons....... 

Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 

A.  Burgdorf. 

M.  B.  Clark 


BUREAU  OP  STEAM  ENGI- 
NEERING. 

Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 
Blanchard  A  Mohun... 


For  what  purpose. 


Altering  case 

2  umbrella  stands,  $10 ;  bucket,  $2  26 

Shovel  and  tongs,  $6  60;  poker,  $1  26 


Stationery,  under    contract,  quarter   ending 

December  31. 
Ice,  quarter  ending  December  31 


Car  tickets 

3  doz.  boxes  matches,  $1 40 ;  4  papers  tacks,40  cts. 
1  doz.  soap,  $3;  1  bar  soap,  15  cents 


Stationery,  under   contract,   quarter   ending 
March  31. 

Washing  towels 

Car  tickets 


Shaking  carpets,  cleaning  rooms,  Ac. 
181}  yards  white  matting,  at  76  cents. 

Laying  the  same , 

4  4-0  square  yards  oil-cloth,  at  $2  26... 


Tacks,  15  cts. ;  hammer, 75  cts. ;  tack-claw,  26  cts. 
40  car  tickets 


Total  Bureau  Navigation  during  fiscal  year. 


Blue  shades,  $7  ;  buff  shades,  $12  60.... 
Ice,  quarter  ending  June  30, 1867 


Stationery,  quarter  ending  June  30 

Step-ladder,  $8;    taking   down  and  hanging 

blinds,  $2. 

Window  awnings 

Varnishing.and  covering  desk,  $16 ;  repairing 

cases,  $4. 

Expressage  on  packages. 

Cleaning  carpets  and  removing  furniture 

Washing  towels 

Ice  during  quarter  ending  September  3a 


Amount 


60  yards  carpeting,  $3 

Laying  and  sewing,  $10  70;  rug,  $1  60 

Binding,  94  cts. ;  covering  stools,  $3  ;  refitting 
old  carpet,  $7. 


3}  yards  carpeting,  811  26;  binding,  $3  60 

Sewing  on  binding,  $4 ;  If  yards  carpeting,  $6  26. 
Bell  cord  and  tasse.1,  $2 ;  7  yards  binding,  88  cts. 
Sewing  on  binding 


Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 

September  30. 
Washing  towels,  $3 ;  lock  and  key,  26  cents , 


Subscription  to  Intelligencer 

Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 
ber 


Decern 
Ice.... 


31. 


Washing  towels,  $3;  cartage,  60  cents*;  repairs 

to  pitcher,  20  cents. 
Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 

March  31. 
Ice,  quarter  ending  March  31 


Walnut  table 

Washing  towels,  $3 ;  whitewashing  rooms,  $2. 


Total  Bureau  Medicine  and  Surgery,  year 
ending  June  30, 1868. 


Ice,  quarter  ending  June  90. 


Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 
June  30. 


$12  26 
6  76 


1  80 
3  15 


136  31 
18  17 
10  00 


180  00 
12  20 
10  04 

14  75 

9  26 

2  88 

88 


•  •••••••••  ^•••« 


Aggre- 
gate. 


$20  00 

19  00 

178  70 

9  36 
2  06 


4  93 

80  39 

8  00 

2  00 

10  00 


164  48 

1  15 

2  05 


1,528  26 


$19  60 
9  36. 

109  65 
10  00 

19  00 
18  00 

1  86 
1  75 

3  00 

4  74 


230  90 
62  03 

3  26 

11  00 
90  87 

4  68 

3  70 
60  81 

4  68 

22  00 

5  00 


695  87 


$14  04 
157  75 
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CONTINGENT    FUND — NAVY    DEPARTMENT. 


Statement  of  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent  fund,  &c. — Continued. 


When 
paid. 


1867. 
Sept.30 
Nov.  6 

7 

8 

21 

22 


Dec.  9 

31 

Jan.  10 

25 

25 

Feb.  25 

Mar.  31 
Apr.    6 

G 

June30 


1807. 
July  2 


22 
Aug.lO 

2 
26 


29 
29 

31 

29 

Sept.  2 
3 

14 

20 

Oct.    1 


Oct.    2 


To  whom  paid. 


BUREAU  OF  STEAM   ENGI- 
NEERING—Cont'd. 


•••••••• 


Daniel  Muse 

Washington  A  George- 
town lee  Co. 

W.  B.  Moses 

Jos.  Redfern 

Philp  &  Solomons 


James  Kelly. 


For  what  purpose. 


Washing  towels 

Ice,  quarter  ending  September  30. 


Geo.  Schlegel. 


Daniel  Muse 

Lemuel  Williams.. 

James  Kelly 

Philp  &  Solomons. 


Washington  &  George- 
town lee  Co. 

Daniel  Muse 

Washington  A  George- 
town Ice  Co. 

Philp  &  Solomons 


Daniel  Muse. 


SOUTHWEST   EXECUTIVE 
BUILDING. 

Washington  Gas-light 

Company. 
Wm.  Hounschild , 

W.  G.  Bitner 

Geo.  C.  Mitchell 


Washington  Gas-light 

Company. 
A.  R.  Shepherd  &  Bros. 


David  Stetser 

Rivan  Greene  and  six 
others. 

F.S.  Blitz. 

James  Kelly 

W.  H.  Thompson 

Washington  Gas-light 
Company. 

John  K.  Cockrell :, 

George  Washington.. 
A.  R.  Shepherd  ABros. 


Washington  Gas-light 
Company. 


2  feather  dusters 

3  doz.  matches,  $1  05;  2  brooms,  $1  10 

Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 

September  30. 

55  lbs.  stove-pipe,  $13  75;  15  lbs.  sheet  zinc,  $3  75. 

Repairing  stove,  $4 ;  cleaning  stoves  and  fire- 
boards,  $3. 

Stove  urn,  $1  25;  coal  hod,  |2 


Amount. 


Opening  lock  and  furnishing  key,  50  cents; 

draw  lock,  $1. 

Washing  towels 

60  rollers  for  drawings 

2  copper  kettles  for  stoves 

Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 

December  31. 
Ice,  quarter  ending  December  31 


Washing  towels 

Ice,  quarter  ending  March  31. 


Stationery,  under   contract,  quarter   ending 

March  31. 
Washing  towels 


Total  Bureau  Steam  Engineering,  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1868. 


Gas  in  June. 


1  pair  buff  shades,  $5  50.;  laying  matting,  $1  26.., 

Covering  chair  seat,  Si  50;  taking  up  old  mat- 
ting, $3. 

Laying  76  yards  matting,  $13  68 ;  binding  mats, 
$1  50. 

1  piece  silk,  $3  50 ;  2  chair  cushions,  84  50  

Laying  matting 


Repairing  door  locks,  fitting  keys,  Ac. 

160  tons  anthracite  coal,  $4  43....". 

Insurance 


Gas  in  July. 


Repairs,  $4  75 ;  stopping  gas  leaks,  $5  75.. 
Refilling  trench  ana  relaying  pavements. 
Overhauling  and  repairing  water-closets. 


Freight  on  160|  tons  coal  from  Philadelphia  to 

Washington,  at  81  25. 
Services  in  putting  away  160$  tons  coal,  at  81  50 

per  day  each. 
Wharfage  and  delivering  160|  tons  coal,  76  cts.. 
Repairing  bucket,  50  cts. ;  clearing  pipes,  $1  50; 

repairing  spouts,  $8. 

Repairing  14  fire-places,  at  $5  60  each 

Gas  in  August 


52  barrels  charcoal,  at  30  cents 

Labor  on  grounds 

Wrench  for  stop-cock,  81  50;  cement,  $3;  35 
feet  cast-iron  pipe,  828. 

5  cast-iron  bands  and  branches 

Plumber  and  assistant,  6  days,  at  $6  60 

Laborer's  time,  6  days,  at  82  25 

Bricklayer's  and  laborer's  time  repairing  pave- 
ment. 

Harp  drop-light,  88  25 ;  French  milk  shade,  $9  75 

Argand  burner  and  chimney 


Gas  in  September. 


817  50 
7  00 

3  25 


6  75 
4  50 

15  18 

8  00 
13  50 


708  80 
6  56 


10  60 

20  25 

292  50 


32  50 

16  25 

39  00 

13  50 

9  75 

18  00 
3  25 


Aggre- 
gate. 


$G  00 
14  22 

7  25 

2  15 

120  59 


27  75 
1  50 

6  00 

5  00 
0  00 

54  80 

14  04 

6  00 
9  36 

45  48 

6  00 


509  93 


$28  44 


47  93 
4  00 


715  36 
24  50 


323  25 
200  43 

27  77 

120  25 
10  00 

77  00 
26  25 

15  GO 
3  50 


132  25 
28  35 
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Statement  of  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent  fund,  &c. — Continued. 


When 
paid. 


1867. 
Oct.     8 


Oct.  23 
Nov.   1 


I 
2 
2 


Dec. 


6 
3 
3 


9 
0 


10 
10 
11 

14 
14 
17 
17 
20 
'12 
23 
23 
27 
31 
Dec.  31 


To  whom  paid. 


SOUTHWEST   EXECUTIVE 

building — Cont'd. 


Samuel  F.  Savage. 


15     Whit*  A  Bro 

17  j  Steamer  Jas.  S.  Green. 

17     John  T.  Cockrell 

19  ]  James  Kelly 


For  what  purpose. 


8  feather  dusters,  $11 ;  6  packages  tacks,  60  cts. ; 
pliers,  $1. 

Repairing  furnaces. 

Freight  and  wharfage  on  boxes 


1868. 
Jan.    1 
3 


54  barrels  charcoal,  at  30  cents. 


Samuel  T.  Cockrell. 
W.  H.  Thompson 


Moses  Wilson 

Jas.  Brown 

Washington  Gas-light 

Company. 
Sanner  A  Byram 


Repairing  waste  pipes,  $3;  slop  bucket,  75  cts... 
Repairs  oh  furnaces,  $10 ;  cleaning  stove,  Ac.  $2. 
Repairing  waste  pipe,  75  cents;   laying  sine 
around  registers,  $9. 

52  barrels  charcoal,  at  30  cent* 

Taking  down  and  resetting  7  grates,  at  $5  50 

Furnishing  2  slabs,  at  81  75 


Amount 


1  day  putting  away  coal 

23  days'  labor,  scouring  paint,  Ac,  at  $  1  60. 
Gas  in  October 


Tak  ing  out  blinds,  $1  50;  bridge  for  coal  carts,$29 

Covering  gutter  in  cellar 

Fixing  8  skylight*,  $lo;  making  1G  window 
shutters,  $04. 

Repairing  ventilators,  $1 ;  brace  girder,  $2  60... 

Repairing  sliding  doors  and  knob,  $»'»;  repair- 
ing window,  50  cents. 

Draining  privies,  $2;  2  shutters.  $8 

Handles*and  buttons  on  risers,  $2  60;  sash  in 
cellar,  $6. 

Repairing  4  windows 


Putting  in  wood... 

Coal  hod 

Gas  in  November. 


Wm.  Shelton 

Samuel  F.  Savage 

Washington  Gas-light 
Company.  j 

B.  8.  Bowen J  Sweeping  122  flues,  at  20  cents 

A.  R.  Shepherd  k  Bros..:  Repairs  to  gas  fixings,  leaks,  Ac 

1  Repairs  and  replacing  ventilator 

Gum  washers,  $1  75 ;  repairing  cocks,  $4  76.. 
Repairing  valve  plug 


9  I  G.  8chlegel. 


Samuel  T.  Cockrell | 

Jas.  Brown 

Peter  Cooper ] 

Thos.  Clinkett... 

Peter  Cooper  and  oth's 

B.  H.  Clements 

Peter  Cooper  and  oth'sl 

Jas.  Brown , 

8.  T.  Cockrell | 

Thos.  Clinkett 

R.  Green | 

S.  T.  Cockrell , 

Dennis  Reily ».| 

8.  T.  Cockrell i 

Jos.  Redfern 


31     Sanner  A  Byram... 

31  j  R.  Magruder 

31  j  Samuel  F.  Savage. 
31  !  James  Kelly 


Repairing  locks,  $4  50 :  fastening  brass  plates 
to  staircase,  $8. 

36i  barrels  charcoal,  at  30  cents 

35  days'  labor  scouring  paint,  Ac 

Removing  snow 

9  days'  labor  removing  snow,  at  $1  60  per  day.. 

Painting  and  glazing • 

4  days'  removing  snow,  at  $1  60  per  day 

34  days'  removing  snow. » 

49  barrels  charcoal,  at  30  cents 

2  days'  removing  snow 

Sawing  4  cords  wood,  at  60  cents 

45  barrels  charcoal,  at  30  cents 

Kindling  wood 

68  barrels  charcoal,  at  30  cents 

Rat  poison,  $1 ;  5  brooms,  $3  10 ;  acid,  $1  80 

Matches,  $1  60;  soap,$l  28;  soda,  66  cts. ;  scrub 

brushes.  $1 . 
Floor  cloth,  75  cents 


Peter  Cooper  and  oth's 
Washington  Gas-light 

Company. 
S.  P.  Brown  A  8on 


Carpenter's  work  on  building  and  grounds 

Cleaning  privies 

4  coal  hods 

16  lbs.  Russia  stove  pipe,  60  cents 

12  lbs.  Bheet  ainc,  25  cents 

Setting  stove 

2  sheets  tin,  50  cents ;  pan  for  gum,  60  cents.... 
Removing,  repairing,  and  putting  up  furnace 
pipe. 


Removing  snow... 
Gas  in  December. 


10  tons  Cumberland  coal,  at  $6  60 

44  cords  short  split  pine  wood,  $8  60. 


$3  75 

12  00 

9  76 


38  50 
3  "50 


30  60 

7  00 

74  00 

3  60 

6  60 

10  00 

7  50 

4  00 


33  60 
8  75 
6  60 
5  26 


5 

4 


90 
43 

76 


8  00 
3  00 
2  00 
1  00 
10  00 


66  00 
38  25 


Aggre- 
gate. 


$12  50 

84  52 

7  17 

16  20 


25  50 
15  60 


42  00 

1  50 
34  50 
39  90 


143  00 

2  00 

1  60 

44  80 

24  40 


64  00 
12  50 


10  95 

52  60 

1  60 

1  60 

13  60 

86  60 

6  00 

6  25 

14  70 

3  00 

2  40 

13  50 

4  00 

17  40 

11  08 

91  60 

30  00 

6  00 

24  00 

3  00 
49  00 


103  26 
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CONTINGENT    FUND — NAVY    DEPARTMENT. 


Statement  of  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent  fund,  &c. — Continued. 


When  ' 
paid. 


1868. 
Jan.    7 
15 

17 
21 

23 


24 

27 
31 

Feb.   1 

1 

8 
17 
22 
26 

29 
Mar.  2 


7 

7 


Apr. 


10 
11 
13 
17 
17 
19 
28 
2 


3 

6 

11 

16 

May  2 


20 
30 


30 
June  2 


To  whom  paid. 


SOUTHWEST   EXECUTIVE 

building — Cont'd. 

S.  T.  Cockrell 

Thomas  Clinkott  and 

others. 

Jas.  Brown 

Thomas  Clinkett  and 

Peter  Cooper. 
W.  H.  Thompson 


A.  R.  Shepherd  k  Bros. 


Rivan  Greene. 

Nelson  Roane 

Peter  Cooper  and  oth's 
Washington  Gas-light 

Company. 
Nelson     Roane    and 

others. 

James  Brown 

Philip  Hahn  k  Co 

Rivan  Greene 

Nelson     Roane    and 

others. 

Rivan  Greene 

Washington  Gas-light 

Company. 

Peter  Cooper 

Rivan  Green 

A.  Shepherd  &  Bros.... 


For  what  purpose. 


52  barrels  charcoal,  at  30  cents. 
Removing  snow 


3  days'  removing  snow. 
Removing  snow 


Repairing  3  grates,  $10  50;  repairing  2  chim- 
ney tops,  $12. 

Furnishing  and  putting  up  galvanised  chim- 
ney pipe. 

Labor  and  materials  repairing  water-closets — 

Repairing  leak  in  water  pipes 


♦ 


W.  H.  k  E.  Falconer... 

W.  E.  Brown 

W.  H.  k  E.  Falconer... 

Jas.  Brown 

Rivan  Greene. 

Samuel  T.  Cockrell 

Rivan  Greene 

Washington  Gas-light 

Company. 

Thos.  J.  Gait 

Chas.  H.  Lake 

Rivan  Greene 

Jas.  Brown 

Washington  Gas-light 

Company. 
Rivan  Greene 


8awing  4i  cords  wood 

2  days'  removing  snow.... 
Labor  in  removing  snow. 
Gas  in  January 


3  days'  removing  snow. 


4  days  removing  snow 

Repairing  lightning  conductors. 

Sawing  4  cords  wood 

Removing  snow 


Sawing  wood,  62  cts. ;  putting  away  coal,  fl  25. 
Gas  in  February 


Thos.  J.  Gait. 


Rivan  Greene 

Samuel  F.  Savage. 


Rivan  Greene 

Washington  Gas-light 

Company. 
A.  R.  Shepherd  k  Bros. 


3  days'  labor  in  cutting  away  ice 

Sawing  5  cords  wood 

Time    altering  fixture,  Assistant  Secretary's 

room. 

20  lbs.  lead  pipe,  84 ;  3  lbs.  solder,  $1  80 

Plumber  and  assistant,  time  repairing 

Plaster  and  time  repairing  and  setting  mantle. 

Wrought-iron  scraper  for  furnaces 

Cleaning  and  repairing  gas-lights 

5  feet  galvanized  supply-pipe,  $4 ;  5  fittings  and 
nipple,  S3. 

2  lbs.  solder,  $1  20 ;  plumber  and  assistant,  time 
repairing,  $4  88. 

6  cords  oak  wood,  at  $10 

4  tons  red  ash  egg  coal,  $11 

5  cords  oak  wood,  at  $10 

Removing  snow,  $1  50 ;  putting  away  wood,  $5. 

Sawing  5  cords  wood,  1,  2,  and  3  cuts 

45  barrels  charcoal,  at  30  cents 

Sawing  5  cords  wood 

Gas  in  March 


Amount. 


5  cords  oak  wood 

Trimming  26  trees,  at  50  cents 
Sawing  10  cords  wood 


Putting  away  15  cords  wood  and  scrubbing  floors 
Gas  in  April. 


Sawing  5  cords  wood  and  putting  away  2  tons 
coal. 

14  cords  oak  wood,  at  $9 

1  cord  pine  wood,  $8 


Sawing  4  cords  wood 

Saw,  $1  75  ;  hone,  75  cts. ;  screw-driver,  40  cts... 
Rake,  66  cts. ;  gross  matches,  $4 ;  pope's  head, 
$1  50. 

Filling  in  grounds 

Gas  in  May 


Plumber  and  assistant,  repairing  and  clearing 

closets. 
5  feet  gas-pipe,  $2 ;  18  hooks  and  clamps,  $1  80.. 

Fittings  and  nipples,  $4  80;  bracket,  $2  75 

20  feet  earthen  sewer,  $12 ;  l>ends  and  branches, 

$4  50. 
Cement  and  plaster,  75  cts. ;  14  feet  galvanized 

pipe,  $8  40. 


$22  60 
13  00 


32  45 

9  88 


3  75 


6 
9 
A 


80 
76 
75 


8  76 


75 
00 


6  08 


126  00 
8  00 


2  90 
6  15 


4  75 

3  80 

7  55 

16  50 

9  16 


Aggre- 
gate. 


$15  60 
6  00 

4  60 

3  00 


36  50 


42  33 

2  81 

3  00 

10  00 
48  65 

3  60 

6  00 

11  60 


2 

7 


60 
60 


1  87 
'45  60 


4  60 

5  00 


54  63 

50  00 
44  00 
50  00 

6  50 

5  00 
13  50 

3  75 
52  50 

50  00 
13  00 

7  60 
20  00 
44  80 

6  18 


134  00 
3  12 


9  06 

3  00 

37  45 
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Statement  of  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent  fund,  &c. — Continued. 


When 
paid. 


1868. 
June  3 


5 
13 
16 


17 
17 
17 
27 


30 


30 


30 

30 
30 


To  whom  paid. 


SOUTHWEST  EXECUTIVE 

building — Cont'd. 

A.    R.    Shepherd    k 
Bros. — Continued. 


John  T.  Valentine. 

da 

James  Kelly 


For  what  purpose. 


Plumber  and  assistant,  2  days 

Large  size  Barrow's  furnace.- 

2  large  size  portable  furnaces 

550  feet  galvanised  furnace  flue 

4  large  register  heads 

Wire  and  pulley,  $3  25 ;  800  feet  lumber  and 

cartage,  $80 ;  20  lbs.  nails,  $2. 
150  feet  copper-riveted  leather  hose 

3  pairs  couplings,  $12  75;  hose  pipe,  $12  75 

1,000  red  brick  and  cartage 

6  loads  mortar,  $25  50;  large  galvanized  chim- 
ney top,  $12  25. 

'  ikl 


Bricklayer  and  laborer,  10  days 

Tinner  and  assistant,  14  days,  at  $6  50 

Laborers,  8  days,  $18 ;  carpenter  and  assistant, 
3i  days,  $22  75. 

Cr. — By  3,160  lbs.  old  iron,  at  80  cts.  per  cwt.. 


7  days'  labor  cleaning  rooms 

do , 

Furnishing  and  laying  zinc  around  registers... 

Removing  and  patching  old  zinc  on  floor 

Large  pan , 


Thos.  J.  Gait.. 
W.  E.  Brown.. 
B.  8.  Bowen.... 
James  Kelly.. 


H.  W.  Hamilton  k  Co. 


Jos.  Redfern. 


4  cords  wood,  at  $0 

3  tons  Cumberland  lump  coal,  $7  75 

Sweeping  92  flues,  at  20  cent* 

Trimming   matting   and  laying  38  lbs.  zinc 
around  registers. 

Laying  2  pieces  galvanized  iron  at  doors 

Laying  galvanized  iron  on  matting 


Amount 


$13  00 
375  00 
550  00 
330  00 
23  00 
85  25 

2C2  50 
25  50 
16  50 
37  75 

65  00 
91  00 
40  76 


1,957  00 
25  28 


23  40 
5  75 
2  00 


Painting  and  kalsomining  lower  hall  and  stair- 
way to  2d  floor. 

Painting  both  sides  circle-head,  sash-doors, 
and  framework  at  head  of  1st  stairs  and 
glazing. 

Painting  and  graining  room,  2d  floor 

Painting  and  graining  2  seats .%. 

Painting  porch  around  new  building 


Jan.  Brown. 


R.  Magruder 

Sanner  k  Byram. 


5  lbs.  candles,  $1  50;  matches,  $1  50;  brooms, 

$2  10. 
Acid,  $1  80 ;  sweet  oil,  $1 ;  soap,  60  cts. ;  scrub,  $1. 
Scrub  cloths,  $2 ;  scythe,  $1  50 


Putting  away  9  cords  wood,  $4  50;  6  day's 
scouring,  $9. 

Cleaning  privies 

Repairs  and  carpenter's  work 


Total  Southwest  Executive  Building  during 
fiscal  year. 


11  40 

2  50 
75 


350  00 
35  00 


12  00 

5  00 

72  00 


5  10 

4  40 
3  50 


Aggre- 
gate. 


$1,931  72 
10  5o 
10  i«0 


31  15 
36  00 
23  25 
18  40 


14  65 


474  00 


13  00 
13  50 

30  00 
63  15 


6,433  56 
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40th  Congress,  >    HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES.    I  Ex.  Doo; 
3d  Session.       J  (    No.  51. 


DISBUESEMENTS-CONTINGENT  FUND  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 


LETTER 

1 
FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 


TRANSMITTING 


Statements  of  the  disbursements  of  contingent  fund  of  ike  State  Department^ 

balances  unexpended,  &c. 


January  21,  1869.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Expenditures  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  20, 1869. 

Sir:  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  obedience  to  the  20th  section  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  legalizing  and  making  appropriations  for  such 
necessary  objects  as  have  usually  been  included  in  the  general  appropri- 
ation bills  without  authority  of  law,  and  to  fix  and  provide  for  certain 
incidental  expenses  of  the  departments  and  offices  of  the  government, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  26, 1842,  and  the  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  government 
for  the  year  1836,  (section  2,)  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  Congress  the 
accompanying  statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F. 

That  marked  A  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  fimd  for  the  contin- 
gent expenses  of  the  Department  of  State  has  been  expended,  so  far  as 
the  disbursements  have  been  made  by  the  disbursing  clerk  of  tne  depart- 
ment, during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1868. 

B. — A  statement  of  the  balances  of  same  appropriations  remaining  in 
the  treasury  on  the  30th  of  June,  1868,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  disburs- 
ing clerk. 

C* — A  precise  analytical  statement  of  all  moneys  disbursed  by  the  dis- 
bursing clerk  of  this  department  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1868. 

D. — A  statement  of  disbursements  from  the  fund  for  contingent  expenses 
of  foreign  intercourse  for  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  of  December,  1868. 

E. — A  statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  all  the  missions  abroad 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  as  stated  by  the  Fifth 
Auditor. 

F. — A  statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  as  stated  by  the  Fifth  Auditor. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWAKD. 

Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives. 


CONTINGENT   FUND    STATE   DEPARTMENT. 


A. 

Statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fund  of  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  State  has  been  expended  from  July  1,  1867,  to  June 
30, 1808,  inclusive,  including  the  publication  of  and  distribution  of  the 
laics. 


To  whom  paid. 


lee  Company 

King,  Keyser  &  Co.. 
Elizabeth  Brown  .... 
J.  W.  Boteler  &  Bro 

G.  W.  Harkness 

S.F.8avage 

Beson  Perry 

J.  P.  Dins  mo  re , 

Thomas  Griffin 

Alfred  Jones 

C.Weber 

J.T.Green 

W.  8.  Thompson 

G.  Wassman 


Gas-light  Company 

Kelly  &  Ward 

F.  McCormick 

H.  Richey 

John  J.  Beall 

J[.  McDermott  &  Bros 

Thomas  Garvey 

H.  Clay  Stewart 

W.H.Dice 

F.  McCormick 

John  J.  Beall 

Kelley&Ward 

Elizabeth  Brown 

J.  B.Stubbs 

F.Vietch 

Washington  Gas-light  Company 

W.W.Farr 

J.  McDermott  &  Bros 

J.  P.  Dinsmore 

H.  Harris 

Joseph  Whituey , 

J.W.Tucker 

Thomas  Burley 

John  F.Green 

Washington  and  Georgetown  Ice  Company. 

F.  A.  Lutz,  jr 

Robert  H.  Graham 

G.M.  Wight 

*H.  Clay  Stewart 

Francis  Lamb 

L.  F.Clark 

Kelly  &  Ward 

J.  P.  Dinsmore 

Joseph  Whitney 

Henry  Harris 

John  McDermott 

Elizabeth  Brown 

Washington  Ice  Company 

Thomas  C.  Cox 

W.  Wright  and  others 

John  J.  Beall * 

John  F.  Green 

Samuel  Lewis 


For  what  object 


Ice 

Horse 

Washing 

Crockery 

Repairs 

Hardware 

Labor 

Matches 

Extra  watch 

Hay,  &c 

Repairs 

Soap,  &c 

Alcohol,  &c 

Locks,  repairs  &c 

Gas 

Horse-shoeing 

Hay 

Repairs 

Feed 

Repairs 

Hay 

Fuel 

Carpenter 

Hay 

Feed 

Farriers 

Washing 

Straw 

Hay 

Gas 

Clock 

Repairs 

Matches 

Sawing  wood 

Scavenger  

Repairs 

Whitewashing  ... 

Soap,  &c 

Ice 

Repairs 

....do 

Furniture 

Fuel 

Furniture 

....do  

Horse  shoes 

Matches 

Scavenger  

Sawing  wood 

Repairs 

Washing 

Ice 

Labor 

Hay 

Feed 

Candles  and  soap. 
Repairs 


Total. 


$146  50 

450  00 

45  00 

67  12 

308  50 

58  21 

10  00 

8  75 


4 

7 


80 
65 


26  25 

32  55 

48  45 
241  75 
298  90 

33  50 
30  15 

135  as 
211  95 
160  40 
28  39 
800  00 
528  05 
7  80 
255  00 

78  75 
45  00 
28  00 
41  40 

366  45 

11  00 

25  00 

17  50 

109  00 

40  00 

5  00 

5  00 

39  20 

64  50 
385  25 
264  10 
290  00 
548  00 
360  95 
380  63 

73  00 
17  50 

40  00 

65  00 
20  00 
45  00 

144  01 
20  00 
82  58 

185  00 

49  28 

79  50 


CONTINGENT   FUND   STATE   DEPARTMENT. 

A. — Contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State,  &c. — Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


Francis  Lamb 

J.  W.  Boteler  &  Bd 

Elisabeth  Brown 

Sundry  persons 

H.  Richey 

H.  Clay  Stewart 

H.  McGinness 

Beall.&  Shoemaker. 

Brown  &  Power 

John  F.  Green 

8.  F.  Savage 

Thomas  Griffin 

J.W*nnall 

H.  Harris 

Pbilp  &  Solomons  . . 
Gas- light  Company. 
Robert  H.  Graham  . . 
L.  F.Clark 


Mary  McCarthy 
W.H.  Dice 


F.  A.  Lutz,  jr 

B.  H.  Clements 

Pay-roll 

Pay-roll 

William  B.Todd 

C.G.Bail 

Pay-roll 

Pay-roll 

William  B.  Todd 

Chas.G.  Ball  

Treasury  extension 

H.  Richey 

Browne  &  Power 

Dennis  Irwin 

Thomas  Griffin 

William  Somers 

Levi  Loomis 

Pay-roll 

Pay-roll 

Philp  and  Solomons 

Browne  &  Power 

G.M.  Wight. 

F.  A.  Lutz.  jr 

L.F.Clark 

W.H.  Dice 

H.  Richey 

J.  W.  Boteler  &  Bro 

W.B.Todd 

8.  F.  Savage 

Gas-light  Company 

G.  Wassmann 

B.H.Clements 

Pay-roll 

Pay-roll 

Beals,  Green  &  Co 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison. 
French  &  Richardson  . . . 

Weld,  Parsons  &,  Co 

Pbilp  &  Solomons 

W.W.Hayne 

The  Philadelphia  Press. . 

Henry  Westerlinck 

George  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 


For  what  object 


Frames,  dec 

Crockery 

Washing 

Hay 

Stoves  

Fuel 

Gravel 

Feed 

Plumbing 

Feed 

Hardware 

Extra  watch 

....do 

Sawing  wood 

Paper,  twine,  &c 

Gas 

Carriages 

Matting,  <fcc v. . 

Towels 

Carpentry 

Harness,  &c  . .. 

Painting 

Salaries 

....do 

Rent 

Repairs 

Salaries 

...do  

Rent 

Furnace  repairs 

Vault  alterations,  &c . . 

Stoves,  &c 

Plumbing 

Extra  watch 

...do  

....do 

do 

Salaries 

....do 

Paper  and  twine 

Plumbing 

Furniture 

Repairs 

Carpets 

Alterations  and  repairs 

Stoves 

Sundries 

Rent 

Furniture 

Gas 

Locks  and  keys 

Glazing 

Salaries 

....do  

Subscription 

Reports 

Books 

...do 

....do  

....do 

Subscription 

Drawings 

Books 


Total. 


$178  26 

124  00 

45  00 

149  ea 

163  85 

632  50 

121  37 

218  75 

40  80 

44  03 

61  07 

27  20 

16  00 

29  25 

929  75 

216  65 

525  (JO 

1,106  53 

42  30 

272  30 

646  37 

744  25 

1,080  00 

2,240  00 

5, 000  00 

848  00 

1,080  00 

2,281  00 

2,500  00 

102  25 

1,678  98 

579  00 

81  86 

96  00 

8  00 

16  00 

17  CO 

1,C80  00 

7,400  00 

1,280  50 

143  06 

263  00 

171  25 

69  07 

1,617  50 

86  05 

274  70 

5, 000  00 

126  48 

535  15 

128  75 

1 12  75 

1,080  00 

2, 400  00 

10  00 

354  70 

46  30 

6  00 

178  55 

5  00 

8  50 

120  00 

15  00 


CONTINGENT   FUND   STATE   DEPARTMENT. 


A. — Contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State,  &c. — Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


Franck  Taylor 

F.L.Apel 

Philp  &,  Solomons 

French  &  Richardson 

James  Sheehy 

W.W.Havne 

A.  H.  Stockman..... 

G.M.Thompson 

R.Sutton 

W.J.Keeler 

J.  K.  Mechlin 

Ticknor  &  Fields 

Alex.  Gardner 

Hunt's  Magazine 

Army  and  Navy  Journal 

The  Nation 

De  Bow's  Review 

Franco- Americain * 

Baltimore  Sun 

French  &  Richardson 

Philp  &  Solomons 

W.  H.  &.  O.  H.  Morrison 

J.  Disturnell 

R.  C.  Thompson 

Little,  Brown  &  Co 

W.  H.Boyd 

J.  F.  Trow 

J.  W.' Woods 

Alexander  Gardner 

American  Photograph  Company. 

J.  W.  Blake 

Catholic  World 

Boston  Post 

Silliman's  Journal 

Christian  Examiner 

New  York  Times 

Evening  Post* 

New  York  Herald 

D  J.  Bishop 

Gf  orge  W.  Cullom 

Fi ench  &  Richardson 

Philp  &  Solomons 

Shephard  &  Culver 

A.  H.  Stockman 

Wallace  &  Hayne 

A.  Ambruster 

El  C  roues  ta 

De  Bow's  Review 

Franco-Americain 

The  Round  Table 

Corlies  &  Macy 

Ticknor  &  Fields 

C.  H.  Brainerd 

C.  F.  Raynolds&Co 

William  Thompson 

J.  P.  Dennis 

Levi  Loomis 

Bankers'  Telegraph  Company... 

Adams  Express  Company 

Crawdell  <&  McNeills 

San  Francisco  Bulletin 

Ham  den  Express  Company 

The  Chronicle 


For  what  object. 


Books 
....do 


...do  

...do  

...do  

...do 

. , . . do 

....do  

...do 

Maps 

do 

Portraits  ... 

...do  

Subscription 
...do  


...do  

...do  

...do  

...do 

Books 

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

Directories . . 

....do 

..  .do    

Photography 

Portrait 

Subscription 
do 


...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do  

Newspapers 
Books  


...do  

::::£ :::::: 

....do 

....do T 

....do  

Subscription 

do 

....do 

....do  

Lithography 

Portrait 

....do 

Paints 

Advertising . 

Labor 

....do  

Telegrams  .. 

Freight 

Newspapers . 
Advertising  . 

Freight 

Advertising  . 


Total. 


$82  95 
36  00 

235  00 
83  07 
27  50 

5  00 

3  50 

4  00 

12  00 
18  00 

29  00 
76  00 

611  00 
10  00 

6  00 

5  00 

6  00 
20  00 

13  20 
126  05 
143  90 
305  00 

50  00 

3  25 
54  26 

30  00 
5  00 

4  00 
250  00 
200  00 

12  00 

5  00 
10  00 

6  00 

5  00 
12  00 
12  00 

14  00 
72  00 
70  00 

103  70 
101  75 

7  75 

14  00 
10  00 

4  83 
16  00 

6  00 

15  00 
12  00 
24  50 

7  00 
30  00 

14  00 

8  00 
4  00 
4  80 

27  61 

51  15 

15  75 
10  50 
58  15 
30  45 


CONTINGENT   FUND   STATE   DEPARTMENT. 
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A. — Contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State,  &c. — Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


The  Telegraph 

The  Universe 

J.B.Brown  

The  Great  Republic 

Edwin  Smith 

Charles  McCarthy 

E.  W.  Hansell 

George  Bartle 

Sundry  newspapers 

Do 

8amuel  Barrows 

Adams  Express  Company 

Bankers*  Telegraph  Company 

Mills  &  Co 

Dennis  Reilley 

8.  F.  Savage 

E.  W.  Hansell 

Charles  McCarthy 

George  Bartle 

Philp  &  Solomons - 

T.  L.  Bowen 

Sundry  newspapers 

Adams  Express  Company 

W.  8.  Thompson 

8.  Nyburg 

John  P.  Dennis- 

Evening  Star 

W.  R.  Riley  &  Bro 

Mills  &  Grimes 

New  York  Advertiser 

Charles  McCarthy 

E.  W.  Hansell 

Sundry  newspapers 

Carrington  &  Co 

No j e8.  Baker  &  Co 

The  Chronicle 

Stockton  Independent 

Wheeler  &  Lynde 

Kelly  &  Ward 

George  Bartle 

Thomas  Morrison 

Mills  &  Co 

Joseph  Whitney 

J.  G.  Williams 

Adams  Express  Company .» 

J.  B.  Davidson  &  Co 

T.  Hinckley,  jr 

G.  F.  Wassman 1 

Philp  &  Solomons 

Samuel  Nyburg 

Bankers'  Telegraph  Company 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

E.  W.  Hausell 

Charles  McCarthy  . . 

Philp  &  Solomons 

L.  D.  Campbell 

Z.  S  Spalding 

Aaron  Goodrich 

Philp  Sl  Solomons 

Lieut.  Buchwalt 

Eugene  P.  Smith 

National  Republican 

National  Intelligencer 


For  what  object. 


Advertising 

do 

...do 

Subscription 

Expenses 

....do  

...do  

Copying 

Advertising 

Expenses 

Freight 

Telegrams 

Newspapers 

Lights 

Hardware 

Car  fares,  &c 

Postage,  &c 

Map 

Sundries 

Drugs 

Advertising 

Freight 

Oil,  &c 

Repairs 

do 

Advertising 

Bagging 

Papers 

Advertising 

Postage,  &c 

Car  tickets,  &c 

Advertising  deaths 

Advertising  deaths,  &c 

.-.-do 

Advertising  deaths 

....do 

Horse  shoes. 

Map ■ 

Expenses 

Newspapers 

Scavenger 

Expenses 

Freight 

....do 

....do  

Seals 

Cards,  &c 

Pens,  &c 

Telegrams 

....do 

Fares,  &c 

Postage,  &c 

Stationery 

Expenses 

Bearer  of  despatches  . . . 

....do  

Stationery 

Bearer  of  despatches  . . 

....do  

Newspapers 

do 


Total. 


$3  00 

3  20 

6  00 

3  00 

35  00 

13  50 

47  50 

20  00 

65  60 

38  05 

20  00 

16  50 

16  45 

15  75 

14  00 

42  28 

60  50 

27  00 

5  00 

143  25 

5  60 

52  25 

76  55 

43  20 

20  25 

4  00 

155  00 

234  74 

15  75 

137  10 

17  41 

61  50 

36  55 

34  30 

80  00 

293  50 

19  00 

29  50 

82  67 

10  00 

10  82 

15  75 

40  00 

8  75 

57  45 

J9  70 

10  00 

50  00 

J37  40 

32  50 

9  55 

237  70 

63  00 

33  00 

1,010  50 

418  00 

1,000  00 

655  00 

4,038  50 

381  00 

481  40 

162  00 

416  50 

CONTINGENT  FUND   STATE   DEPARTMENT. 

A. — Contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State,  dke. — Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  what  object. 


T.  B.  Peddie 

E.  C.  Cushman 

Jane  E.  Mathews 

H.  Richey 

Snow,  Coy  le  &  Co 

Eugene  P.  Smith 

W.  M.  Robinson , 

W.H.Dice 

Philp  &  Solomons , 

Sain'l  Lewis 

H.  Richey 

E.  C.  Cushman , 

T.B.  Peddie 

New  York  Times 

National  Republican 

Ward  H.  Lamon 

Philp  &  Solomons 

W.H.Dice 

F.  A.Lutz,  jr 

Little.  Brown  &  Co 

The  Chronicle 

Bangor  (Me. )  Times 

Hartford  (Ct.)  Courant 

Providence  ( R.  I. )  Journal 

Fultonville  (N.  Y.)  Republican... 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Post 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Universe 

Cecil  (Md.)  Democrat 

Wtlmiogton  (Del.)  Gazette 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Chronicle 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Intelligencer 

Washington  (D.  C.)  8tar 

Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Post 

Parkersburg  ( W.  Va. }  Gazette . . . 

Alexandria  ( Va. )  Journal 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  Standard 

Meridian  (Miss.)  Chronicle 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Tribune , 

Homer  (La.)  Iliad 

Huntsville  (Ala.)  Advocate 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Republican 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Journal 

Galena  (III  )  Gazette 

Quiucy  (111.)  Herald 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Herald 

Greenfield  (Ind.)  Democrat 

Detroit  (Mich. )  Advertiser 

Madison  (Wis.)  Union 

Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Times 

Lawreoce  (Kan. )  Journal 

8t.  Paul  (Minn. )  Pioneer 

Winona  (Minn.)  Republican 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Record 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Republican 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Nationalist 

Homer  (La.)  Iliad 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Republican... 

Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Republican 

Windsor  (Vt.)  Journal. 

Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Herald 

Meridian  (Miss.)  Chronicle 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Pioneer 

Alexandria  ( Va. )  Journal 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Republican.. 


Mail  bags 

Expenses 

£»&» 

Boxes 

Newspapers 

Bearer  of  despatches 

....do    

Boxes 

Stationery 

Treaty  ornaments 

Boxes 

Expenses 

Mail  bags 

Newspapers 

do 

Bearer  of  despatches 

Stationery 

Boxes 

Trunks 

Pamphlet  laws 

Papers  for  publishing  laws 

Publishing  laws 

...do  


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  . 

do 

do 

do  . 

do  . 

do. 

do. 


Total. 


$312  00 

315  00 
121 

158 

418 
1,004 

500 

164 

1,633 

1, 542 

12 

232 

270 
19 

168 
1,129 
3,571 

335 

304 
7,936 

264 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

172 

750  00 

750  00 

750 

750 

750 

260 

177 

750 

750 

992 

565 


25 
50 
25 

80 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

03 

00 

30 

75 

00 

50 

00 

00 

65 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

CO 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


CONTINGENT   FUND   STATE   DEPARTMENT. 


A. — Contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State,  &c. — Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


Rahway  (N.  J. )  Advocate 

Le wiston  ( Me. )  Journal 

Mobile  (Ala. )  Nationalist 

Richmond  (Va.)  New  Nation 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Republican.  , 

Nebraska  (Neb.)  Press 

Penryville  (Mo  )  Union 

Newport  (R.  I. )  Mereary 

Milwaukee  (Wis.). News 

Painesville  (Ohio)  Telegraph.... 

A  she  vi  lie  (N.  C. )  Pioneer 

Burlington  ( Vt. )  Times 

Vicksburg  (Miss. )  Republican . . . 

Tancton  (D.  T.  >  Dakotian 

Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  Era 

Batesrille  (Ark.)  Times 

New  Orleans  (La. )  Tribune 

Richmond  (Va.)  New  Nation 

8an  Antonio  (Texas)  Express 

8an  Antonio  (Texas)  Express 

Marshall  (Texas)  Flag 

New  Orleans  (L*. )  Bee 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Pioneer 

Nebraska  (Neb*. )  Press 

Omaha  (Neb. )  Republican 

Yancton  (  D.  T. )  Union 

Clarksburg  (W.  Va  )  Telegraph. 

Berkeley  (W.Va.)  Union 

Corydon  (Iowa)  Monitor 

Bloom  fie  Id  (Iowa)  Guard 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Journal 

L  gansport  ( Ind. )  Journal 

Lock  port  ( N.  Y. )  Journal 

Ballston  (N.Y.)  Journal 

McMinnville  (Tenn.)  Enterprise. 

Jonesboro'  (Tenn.)  Flag 

La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Republican 

Madison  (Wis.)  Journal 

Central  City  (Cal.)  Register  .... 
Virginia  City  (Mont.  T.)  Post. . 

La  Orange  ( Mo. )  American 

Jersey  City  (N.  J. )  Times 

Paterson  (N.  J. )  Press 

Johnstown  (Pa.) Tribune 

Lewiaburg  (Pa.)  Chronicle 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Commercial. 

Cumberland  (Md.)  Civilian 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Chronicle  .. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 

Frankfort  ( Ky. )  Commonwealth . 

Maysville  (Ky.)  Republican 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich. )  Eagle 

Jackson  (Mich. )  Citizen 

Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Bulletin. .. 

Topeka  (Kan. )  Record 

Mobile  (  Ala. )  Nationalist 

Huntsville  (Ala. )  Advocate 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Republican  . 

Westerly  (R.  I.)  Weekly 

Painesville  (Ohio)  Telegraph  . . . 

Lowell  (Mass. )  Courier 

Albuquerque  (N.  M.  T. )  Review 

Augusta  (Ga. )  Republican 

Augusta  (Ga. )  Republican 


For  what  object. 


Publishing  laws 


do  . 

do  , 

do 

do  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

,do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

-do 

•  do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

•  do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Total. 


$565  00 

412  00 

412  00 

412  00 

412  00 

412  00 

412  00 

412  00 

412  00 

412  00 

412  00 

412  00 

412  00 

412  00 

412  00 

505  00 

750  00 

992  00 

575  00 

260  00 

565  00 

108  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  1)0 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

72  00 

1,006  00 

484  00 
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CONTINGENT   FUND   STATE   DEPARTMENT. 


A. — Contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State,  &c. — Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


Virginia. City  (Mont  T.)  Democrat. 

))alles  (Oregon)  Mountaineer 

Jacksonville  (Kla)  Union 

Austin  (Texas)  Republican 

Dalles  (Oregon)  Mountaineer 

Paii  Antonio  (Texas)  Express 

Helena  ( Mont.  T. )  Gazette 

Virginia  City  (Mont.  T.)  Democrat 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Republican 

Hagerstown  (  Md. )  Mail 

New  bury  port  (  Mass. )  Herald 

San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express 

Dover  (N.  H. )  Enauirer 

Cape  Girardeau  ( Mo. )  Argus 

Omaha  (Neb.)  Herald 

Kalamazoo  ( Mich. )  Gazette 

San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express 

Little.  Brown  &  Co 

Washington  Chronicle 

Homer  (La.)  Iliad 

New  Oi  leans  (La. )  Tribune 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Republican.... 

Fort  Smiih  (Ark.)  New  Era 

Raleigh  (N.C)  Standard 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Union 

Providence  (K.I.)  Journal 

Richmond  (Va.)  New  Nation 

Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Eagle 

Baltimore  (Md.)  American 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune 

Oregon  City  (Oregon)  Enterprise.. 

San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express 

Denver  (Col.  T.)  News 

Lebanon  (N.  H. )  Press 

St.  Job  nsbury  (  Vt. )  Caledonian 

St.  Albans  (  Vt  )  Messenger 

Hartford  (Ct.)  Courant 

Springfield  (III.)  Journal    

Vermillion  (D.'T.)  Republican 

Lewistou  ( Me. )  Journal 

Springfield  ( Mo. )  Patriot 

Steubenville  (Ohio)  Herald 

Smyrna  (Del.)  News 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  New  Era 

Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal 

Stockton  (Cal.)  Independent 

Bangor  (Me.)  Courier 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Advocate 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  New  Era 

San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express 

Galveston  (Texas)  Bulletin 

Virginia  City  (Mont.  T.)  Democrat 
Dalle*  City  (Oregon)  Mountaineer. 

Santa  Fe*  (N.  M.  T.)  Gazette 

Silver  City  (I.T.)  Avalanche 

Smyrna  (Del.)  Times 

Jacksonville  ( Fla. )  Union 

Walla-Walla  (W.T.)  Statesman... 
01ymp«a  (  W.  f. )  Standard 


For  what  object. 


Publishing  laws 

—  do ,.. 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do : 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Pamphlet  laws 

Papers  for  publishing  laws 

Publishing  laws 

....do...: 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 
.do 


Total.  • 


$875  00 
620  00 
750  00 
750  00 
565  00 
565  00 
565  00 
412  00 
412  00 
412  00 
412  00 
412  00 
412  00 
412  00 
412  00 
412  00 
94  00 
2,115  80 
308  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
72  00 
1,162  00 
1,162  00 
£17  00 
1,807  00 
1,2:!4  00 
565  00 
412  00 
412  00 
412  00 
412  00 
412  00 
412  00 


CONTINGENT   FUND   STATE   DEPARTMENT.  9 

B. 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  balances  of  appropriations  and  amounts  due 
from  or  due  to  George  E.  Baker,  disbursing  clerk,  on  account  of  incidental 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State  on  30th  June,  1868. 


Head  of  appropriation. 


Balance  of 
appropriate. 


Extra  clerk  hire  and  copying  

Stationery,  blank  books,  &c,  Department  of 

State 

Copper-plate  printing,  books,  maps,  &c 

Proof-reading,  packing  and  distributing  the 

laws '. 

Publishing  the  laws  in  pamphlet  form 

Miscellaneous  items 


None 

None 
None 

None 
None 
None 


Due  from  dis- 
bursing clerk. 


$2,955  94 

936  69 
1,958  33 
5, 177  51 


11,028  47 


Due  to  disbur- 
sing clerk. 


$1,285  28 
3,  J22  20 


4, 407  48 


Treasury  Department, 

Rtgisicr's  Office,  January  12,  J869. 


J.  A.  GRAHAM,  Assistant  Register. 


0. 

Analytical  statement  of  all  the  moneys  disbursed  by  the  disbursing  clerk  of 
the  Department  of  State  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State,  including  publishing  and  distributing 

laws  and  documents,  &c,  viz : 
For  salaries  of  Secretary  of  State,  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  and  of  the 

clerks,  messenger,  assistant  messenger,  and  laborers  in  his  office $61 ,  346  06 

For  salaries  of  watchmen  and  laborers  of  the  northeast  executive  building 34, 377  55 

For  contingent  expenses  of  northeast  executive  building 14, 225  38 

For  contingent  expenses  of  all  the  missions  abroad. 20,773  84 

For  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse 56, 016  85 

For  expenses  of  rescuing  American  citizens  from  shipwreck 4, 950  00 

For  the  purchase  of  blank  books,  stationery,  arms  of  the  United  States,  seals, 

presses,  flags,  and  for  the  paymeut  of  postage  and  miscellaneous  expenses  of 

the  consuls 45,803  33 

For  office  rent  of  those  consuls  general,  consuls,  and  commercial  agents,  who 

are  not  allowed  to  trade 18,675  38 

Expeuses  under  neutrality  act 17, 631  54 

Expenses  of  Paris  Exposition 13,723  98 

Extra  clerk  hire  and  copying 23,731  04 

Expenses  of  bringing  home  prisoners '. 30, 614  52 

Immigration,  expenses  of  bureau J5, 064  08 

Miscellaneous  items 2, 940  48 

Proof-reading  and  packing 4,719  00 

Stationery,  furniture,  &c 8,453  37 

Copper-plate  printing,  books,  &c » 3,783  26 

Publishing  laws 65,057  95 

Total 441,887  61 
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CONTINGENT  FUND   STATE   DEPARTMENT. 


D. 

Statement  of  expenditures  from  the  fund  for.  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign 
intercourse  from  December  31, 1867,  to  December  31, 1836,  made  agreeably 
to  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1836,  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenditures  of  the  government 
for  the  year  1836." 


To  whom  paid. 


Philp  &  Solomons 

L.  B.Smith 

Harnden  Express 

S.N.  Brynitsky 

H.  McGraw 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Thomas  Morrison 

8.  J.  Bowen 

H.B.Wisner 

L.  B.  Cesnola 

Thomas  Taylor r 

J.C.Derby 

Jonathan  Amory 

M.  J.  Addison 

E.C.Breut 

A.  Gregg 

Captain  F.  8tanley 

H.J.  Hastings 

Charles  Hale 

R.  Van  Valkenburgh 

John  Black 

Treasury  Department 

Thomas  Morrison 

Leonard  Whitney 

Thomas  Taylor 

E.G.Eastman 

J.C.Derby 

Harnden  Express  Company 

L.  M.  Johnson 

W.  L.  Raymond 

Hugh  McGraw 

L.  S.  Smith 

E.  and  C.  Brent 

J.  Seys 

S.  J.  Bowen 

Philp  &  Solomons 

President's  approval 

Thomas  Morrison 

8.  J.  Bowen 

Jonathan  Amory 

E.J.  Smithers 

L   M.Johnson 

W.P.Munay 

Emile  La  Ser 

E.  G.  Eastman 

Thomas  Taylor 

George  F. Seward ...j 

L.  B.  Smith  . . 

C.  Ey tinge 

H.  McGraw 

J.  P.  Finkelmeier 

Snow,  Coyle  <fc  Co 

M.B.Brady 

Samuel  Lewis 

Philp  &  Solomons 

O.  M.  Spencer 

J.C.Derby 


For  what  object. 


Stationery,  &c. 

Copying 

Freight 

Translating 

Copying 

Telegrams 

Cable  telegrams. 

Postage 

Freight 

Expenses 

Despatch  agent. 

YYdoY.Y/.Y.'.Y. 

Copying 

do 

Expenses 

do 

....do 

....do 

do... 

....do 

Printing 

Cable  telegrams 

....do..... 

Despatch  agent . 

!!!!do!!!!l!!*ll 

Freight 

Expenses 

do 

Copying 

do 

....do 

Expenses 

Postage 

Stationery 


Cable  telegrams 

Postage 

Despatch  agent 

Expenses 

do 

Bearer  of  despatches 

do 

Expenses 

Despatch  agent 

Expenses 

Copying 

do 

...do 

....do 

Newspapers 

Photographs 

Silver  treaty  boxes.. 

Stationery 

Expenses 

Despatch  agent 


Total. 


$1,325  50 

384  73 

53  60 

:to  00 

75  00 

157  52 

378  06 

194  52 

41  00 

591  85 

403  00 

1,676  70 

100  00 

43  43 

65  55 

50  00 

240  00 

1,205  50 

3,013  02 

572  00 

120  00 

219  32 

701  49 

111  75 

406  77 

86  51 

2,398  89 

335  20 

25  55 

37  38 

125  00 

180  44 

39  25 

260  00 

237  51 

793  50 

5,627  46 

255  26 

194  33 

100  00 

172  18 

50  26 

195  27 

500  U0 

88  21 

390  60 

832  71 

140  81 

1(5  00 

60  00 

79  52 

204  60 

122  00 

1,440  00 

5,714  93 

57  90 

1,680  33 

CONTINGENT   FUND   STATE   DEPARTMENT. 
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D. — Contingent  fund  of  the  Department  of  State,  die. — Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


am  Blanchard 

lei  Lewis 

les  Hale 

nander  Goldsborough , 

ias  Taylor 

Derby 

than  Amory 

Harradan 

.  Woolworth 

Black 

i  King 

Eastman 

•Johnson 

>ge« 

Bolder 

endergr*ast 

Alexander 

Smith 

cGraw 

Burbank 

urn  Hunter,  jr 

y  Lunt 

Gensler 


For  what  object. 


Expenses 

Rosewood  treaty  boxes 

Expenses 

do 

Despatch  agent 

....do 

...do 

Bearer  of  despatches  . . 

....do 

Expenses 

do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Postage 

Copying 

...do 

...do 

Copying,  &c 

Copying 

...do 

Trunks 

Padlocks 


Lutzjr 

Peddie 

el  Barrows I  Expenses 

.  Dimon do.... 

Chittenden do 

Brown do 

srn  Uniou  Telegraph  Company..    Telegrams 

as  Morrison 

ton  Express  Company 

&  Solomons 

font's  approval 


Cable  telegrams 

Freight 

Stationery...... 


Total. 


|641  92 

1,4«8  00 

561  01 

555  00 

325  77 

2, 000  46 

100  00 

376  00 

216  85 

1*0  00 

J6  21 

86  50 

70  00 

60  00 

82  75 

180  00 

415  32 

ld7  10 

186  00 

237  00 

237  00 

38  00 

80  00 

203  00 

3H  00 

75  20 

47  05 

74  95 

40  00 

215  62 

2,296  56 

86  00 

6, 4*9  80 

4f  428  63 


E. 

ment  of  the  expenses  of  all  missions  at  road  for  contingencies  and  loss 
exchange,  from  July  1,  1867,  to  June  30,  1868,  other  than  those  which 
ty  have  been  paid  by  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State. 


Mission. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


F.  Adams,  minister,  from  July  1, 1867,  to  June  30, 


Contingen- 


cies. 


* 


ran,  chargg  d'affaires,  from  May  13  to  June  30, 1868. 


FRANCE. 


\.  Dix,  minister,  from  July  1 ,  1867,  to  June  30, 1868 

)ffinan,  secretary  of  legation 

Dix,  assistant  secretary  of  legation 


$1,541  68 

305  28 


1,846  96 


3,602  27 


Loss  by 
exchange. 


$132  83 

23  57 

9  93 


3,602  27  |       16*33 


Total. 


$1, 846  96 


3,765  60 
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« 

Statement  of  expenses  of  aU  missions  abroad,  dkc. — Continued. 


• 

Mission. 

• 

Contingen- 
cies. 

Loss  by 
exchange. 

Total. 

• 

RUSSIA. 

C.  M.  Clay,  minister,  from  July  1, 1867,  to  Jane  30, 1868 . 

$1,200  00 

• 

1,200  00 

$1,200  00 

PRUSSIA. 

Geo.  Bancroft,  minister,  from  July  1 ,  1867,  to  June  30, 1868. 

921  94 

U21  94 

921  94 

• 

AUSTRIA. 

John  Hay,  charge*  d'affaires,  from  July  1,  1867,  to  June 
30,1868  

953  44 

953  44 

953  44 

MEXICO. 

£.  L.  Plumb,  cbarg6  d'affaires,  from  October  8,  1867,  to 
June  30,  1868 

1,346  01 

1, 346  01 

1,346  01 

$171  27 

SPAIN. 

8.  P.  Hale,  minister 

2,559  93 

2, 559  93 

171  27 

2,731  20 

^                   BRAZIL. 

1,000  00 

1, 000  00 

1,000  00 

62  41 

BELGIUM. 

807  49 

807  49 

62  41 

869  90 

PERU. 

A.  P.  Hovev.  minister 

512  13 

512  13 

512  13 

175  00 

CHINA. 

A.  Burlingame,  minister,  from  July  1, 1867,  to  November 
21, 1867 

325  00 
713  00 

S.  W.  Williams,  charge*  d'affaires,  from  November  22, 
1867,  to  June  30.1868 

1,038  00 

175  00 

1,213  00 

TURKEY. 

* 

2, 793  73 

257  31 

. 

2, 793  73 

257  31 

3,051  04 

CONTINGENT   FUND  STATE   DEPARTMENT. 
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E. — Statement  of  expenses  of  all  missions  abroad,  cfec. — Continued. 


Mission. 

Contingen- 
cies. 

Loss  by 
exchange. 

Total. 

* 

ITALY. 

$491  00 

$35  00 

491  00 

35  00 

$526  00 

SWEDEN. 

J.  J. Bartfctf,  minister  -.. 

455  61 

6  97 

• 

455  61 

6  97 

462  58 

DENMARK. 

732  25 

732  25 

• 

732  25 

361  00 

GUATEMALA. 

Fit*  H.  Warren, minister 

608  88 

608  88 
861  09 

361  00 

969  88 

NEW  GRANADA. 

■ 
r 

881  09 

881  09 

i 

SWITZERLAND. 

G.  Harrington,  minister 

412  96 

O             * 

412  98 

412  98 

NETHERLANDS. 

H.  Ewing,  minister 

441  67 

441  67 

441  67 

• 

HONDURAS. 

R.  H.  Rousseau,  minister 

400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

18  56 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

E.  M.  McCook,  minister 

98  88 

96  88 

18  56 

117  44 

ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION. 

A.  Asboth,  late  minister/from  July  1, 1867,  to  January  21 , 
1868 

279  21 
237  36 

H.  6.  Worth  ington,  minister,  from  January  22,  1868,  to 
June  30, 1868 , 

516  57 

516  57 

14 
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E. — Statement  0}  expenses  of  all  missions 

abroad,  <fea — Continued. 

Mission. 

Contingen- 
cies. 

■    Loss  by 
exchange. 

Total. 

COSTA  RI«  A. 

|26  80 

• 

$368  26 

26  80 

368  26 

$295  06 

NICARAGUA. 

680  25 

680  25 

680  25 

161  09 
42  64 

CHILL 

J.  Kilpatrick,  minister 

800  00 

8.  M.  Carpenter,  secretary  of  legation,  from  August  7, 
1867,  to  June  30,  J868 

• 

800  00 

203  73 

1,003  73 

PARAGUAY. 

C. A. Washburn, minister • 

473  44 

460  00 

473  44 

460  00 

933  44 

ECUADOR. 

W.  T.  Cogffeshall.  late  minister 

150  00 

150  00 

150  00 

16  87 

VENEZUELA. 

T.  N.  Stillwoll,  minister,  from  October  4, 1867,  to  June  30, 
1868 

208  21 

208  21 

16  87 

225  08 

HAVTI. 

G.  H.  Hollister,  minister,  from  February  5, 1868,  to  June 
30,1868 

75  00 

75  00 

75  00 

• 
57  00 

SALVADOR. 

198  39 

• 

198  39 

57  00 

255  39 

LIBERIA. 

John  Seys ,  minister 

125  00 

125  00 

125  00 

650  00 
322  00 

JAPAN. 

R.  B.  Van  Valkenbnrg, minister 

725  00 

A.  L.  C.  Portman,  secretary  of  legation 

725  00 

972  00 

1,697  00 

CONTINGENT   FUND   STATE   DEPARTMENT. 
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E. — Statement  of  expenses  of  all  missions  abroad,  &c. — Continued. 


Mission. 

Contingen- 
cies. 

Loss  by 
exchange. 

Total. 

# 

PORTUGAL. 

$194  71 

$84  25 

194  71 

84  25 

$278  96 

BARING  BROTHERS  *  CO.,  BANKERS,  LONDON. 

1,257  85 

1,257  85 

1.257  85 

JUDGES  AND  ARBITRATORS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  of 
April  7, 1862 

269  40 

330  89 

269  40 

330  89 

600  29 

Total : 

32,448  03 

F. 

Statement  of  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse  from  July  1,  1867, 
to  June  30,  1868,  as  shown  by  adjustment  of  accounts  in  the  Fifth  Audi- 
tor's office,  other  than  those  which  may  have  been  paid  by  the  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  Department  of  State. 


Officer. 


Thomas  H.  Dudley,  consul 

F.  H   Mon»e,  consul 

J.  G.  Nicolay,  consul 

D.  Thurston,  consul 

R.  W.  Shufeldt,  consul  general 

George  F.  Seward,  consul  general 

Joseph  Vandor,  consul 

M.  E.  Hollister,  consul  - 

W.  P.  Mangura,  vice-consul  general 

W.  P.  Mangum,  vice-consul  geueral 

C.  W.  LeGendre,  consul 

C.  W.  LeGendre,  consul 

J.  M.  Hood,  consul 

John  A.  Sutter,  vice  commercial  agent 

J.  H.  Goodenow,  consul  general s. 

Julius  8tahel,  consul 


Total. 


Place. 


Liverpool 
London . . 

Paris 

Toronto  . . 
Havana.. 
Shanghai . 
Tahiti 


Buenos  Ay  res  . 
Shanghai 

Ainoy 

do 

Bangkok 

Acapulco 

Constantinople 
Kanagawa 


Amount. 


$11,180  07 

17,256  38 

1,563  30 

3,996  5« 

2,000  (JO 

677  77 

44  95 

1 16  00 

2,064  95 

1,070  18 

225  51 

195  15 

466  67 

121  50 

350  00 

174  70 

41, 503  71 


40th  Congress,  )    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.    (  Ex.  Doc. 
M  Session.       )  \     No.  53. 


GOLD  MEDAL  TO  GEORGE  PEABODY. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

IN  RELATION  TO     . 

The  gold  medal  presented  to  Mr.  George  Peabody. 


January  27,  1669. — Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accom- 
panying documents,  in  relation  to  the  gold  medal  presented  to  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  March  16, 
1867. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  26, 1869. 


The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State,  has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the 
President,  with  a  view  to  its  transmission  to  Congress,  the  accompany- 
ing copy  of  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  George  Peabody,  in  relation  to 
the  gold  medal  presented  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  March  16, 1867. 
Respectfully  submitted : 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
The  President. 


Department  of  State, 
•  Washington,  June  23,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that,  pursuant  to  the  resolution 
of  Congress  of  March  16,  1867,  the  President  has  caused  to  be  prepared 
for  presentation  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
a  gold  medal,  with  suitable  devices  and  inscriptions,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  munificent  donation  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the 
more  destitute  portions  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  States.  This 
testimonial,  together  with  an  engrossed  copy  of  the  resolution  referred 
to,  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  this  department  until  you  shall  have 
communicated  to  it  your  wishes  with  regard  to  their  further  disposition. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Mr.  George  Peabody,  London. 


2  GOLD  MEDAL  TO  GEORGE  PEABODY. 

London,  September  18, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation, dated  the  23d  of  June,  informing  me  of  the  completion  of  the 
gold  medal  prepared  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  16,  1867, 
to  be  presented  to  me  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  asking  what  may  be  my  wishes  in  regard  to  its  further  disposition. 

I  have  heretofore  delayed  responding  to  your  polite  letter  from  inde- 
cision on  my  part  respecting  the  place  which  I  should  wish  to  have  the 
esteemed  token  transmitted,  whether  to  me  here,  in  London,  or  to  the 
institution  bearing  my  name  in  South  Danvers,  which  I  intend  shall  be 
its  final  resting  place ;  but  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  life,  particularly 
at  my  advanced  age,  and  feeling  a  great  desire  of  seeing  this  most  valued 
token  my  countrymen  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit,  if  compatible  with  the  rules  of  your  department,  that 
the  medal  with  the  accompanying  documents  may  be  sent  to  me  here, 
through  our  legation,  when  I  will  endeavor  to  express  myself  more  fully 
how  highly  I  esteem  the  distinguished  honor. 

.  I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  PEABODY. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  October  7,  1868. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  18th  of  September  has  been  received.  In 
compliance  with  the  suggestion  therein  contained,  the  congressional 
medal  is  herewith  transmitted  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  the  United  States 
despatch  agent  at  London,  with  instructions  to  place  the  honorable  tes- 
timonial directly  into  your  own  hands.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  receive 
no  injury  by  the  way,  and  that  you  may  deem  it,  in  design  and  execution, 
a  not  unworthy  token  of  your  countrymen's  appreciation  of  your  benefi- 
eence  in  the  cause  of  universal  education. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD. 

Mr.  George  Peabody,  London. 


64  Queen  Street,  Cheapside, 

London,  E.  ft,  January  6,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  through  the  United 
States  despatch  agent  at  London,  of  the  case  alluded  to  in  your  letter 
of  the  7th  of  October,  containing  the  gold  medal,  which,  pursuant  to  the 
resolution  of  Congress,  the  President  has  caused  to  be  prepared  for  me, 
together  with  an  engrossed  copy  of  the  resolution  referred  to. 

The  package  arrived  in  England  in  November,  but  owing  to  my  ab- 
sence from  London  it  was  not  till  the  evening  of  Christmas  day  that  I 
was  enabled  to  examine  its  contents  in  the  presence  of  a  circle  of  my 
intimate  friends. 

Of  the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  the  medal,  and  the  excellence  of  its  deli- 
cate workmanship,  there  is  but  one  opiuion,  and  I  heartily  concur  with 
all  who  have  seen  it  in  appreciating  the  elegance  of  its  design  and  the 
masterly  skill  of  its  execution. 
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Cherishing  as  I  do  the  warmest  affection  for  my  country,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  feel  more  grateful  than  I  do  for  this  precious  memorial  of 
its  regard,  coming  as  it  does  from  thirty  millions  of  American  citizens, 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress,  with  the  full  accord  and  co- 
operation of  the  President. 

This  medal,  together  with  the  rich  illuminated  transcript  of  the  Con- 
gressional resolution,  I  shall  shortly  deposit  in  the  Peabody  Institution, 
at  the  place  of  my  birth,  in  apartments  specially  constructed  for  their 
safe-keeping,  along  with  other  public  testimonials  with  which  I  have  been 
honored.  There  I  trust  it  will  remain  for  generations,  to  attest  the  gen- 
erous munificence  of  the  American  people  in  recognizing  the  efforts, 
however  inadequate,  of  one  of  the  humblest  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
to  promote  the  enlightment  and  prosperity  of  his  native  land. 

To  you,  sir,  individually,  I  beg  to  convey  the  assurance  of  my  pro- 
found gratitude  for  the  interest  which  you  have  personally  manifested 
on  the  occasion,  and  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  you  have  consulted 
my  wishes  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  this  gracious  record  of  my 
country's  favor. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  PEABODY. 

Hon.  William  H.  Sewabd, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 


40th  Congress,  »     HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.     (  Ex.  Doc. 
M  Session.      )  \   No.  54. 


MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF   THE  TREASURY, 


TRANSMITTING 


The  report  of  Rossiter  W.  Raymond  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  States 

and  Territories  tcest  of  the  Rocky  mountain*. 


January  21,  1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Treasury  Department,  January  21, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  report  of  Rossiter  W.  Raymond  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS. 


Treasury  Department,  April  1,  1868. 

Sir:  An  appropriation  having  been  made  by-Congress  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  collect  reliable  statistics  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  United  States,  a  special  appointment  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  under  which  he  performed  this  service  in  the 
States  aud  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

To  Mr.  James  W.  Taylor  the  duty  of  collecting  similar  statistics  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  was  assigned. 

The  position  held  by  Mr.  Browne  having  become  vacant,  and  it  being  in 
the  opinion  of  the  department  important  that  the  work  should  be  con- 
tinued, you  have  this  day  been  appointed  a  special  commissioner  for  the 
collection  of  statistics  in  the  western  division  above  specified.  A  copy 
of  the  instructions  under  which  Mr.  Browne  performed  his  duties  is 
herewith  enclosed. 

Inasmuch  as  his  preliminary  report,  printed  by  Congress  in  1867,  and 
his  subsequent  report  for  1868,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  public  printer, 
cover  the  material  points  embraced  in  the  instructions,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary for  you  to  enter  into  similar  investigations  in  detail,  except  in  cases 
where  omissions  may  have  occurred,  or  where  the  information  obtained 
may  appear  to  be  erroneous  or  imperfect. 

The  most  important  subjects  for  inquiry  at  present  seem  to  be — 

First.  As  to  the  different  processes  of  treating  the  ores,  their  chemical 
combinations,  and  the  system  demonstrated  by  practical  experience  to  be 
the  most  successful. 

Second.  The  relative  merits  of  the  various  inventions,  machines,  and 
mechanical  contrivances  now  in  use  or  projected  for  the  reduction  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  for  all  other  purposes  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  mining  and  metallurgy. 

Third.  The  special  needs  of- 1 he  great  mining  interest,  how  it  can  be 
encouraged  and  rendered  most  productive,  how  far  individual  enterprise 
should  be  left  untrammelled  by  legislative  action,  and  to  what  extent  and 
in  what  instances  government  might  properly  lend  its  aid  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  the  mines  and  thus  arrest  the  present  annual  decrease 
in  the  production  of  bullion. 

Fourth.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  other  countries,  residting 
from  the  establishment  of  national  institutions  for  the  education  of 
miners,  and  how  far  would  the  systems  prevailing  in  Europe  be  appli- 
cable to  our  people  or  appropriate  under  our  government ! 

General  suggestions  of  this  kind  cannot  of  course  always  be  implicitly 
carried  out,  but  it  is  expected  that  your  scientific  and  practical  experience 
will  enable  you  to  furnish  valuable  information  on  the  subjects  indicated. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  you, 
that  you  should  visit  in  person  the  princii>al  States  and  Territories 
embraced  within  your  division. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  submit  your  report  to  this  department  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  October  next. 
I  am,  verv  respectfullv, 

hugh  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
R.  W.  Raymond,  Esq., 

New  York  City. 


LETTER 


FROM 


EOSSITEK  W.  EAYMOND, 

COMMISSIONER  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MINING  STATISTICS, 


TO 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  18, 1869. 

Sra:  The  report  which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  is  mainly 
my  own  work.  At  the  time  when  I  received  my  appointment  as  Com- 
missioner of  Mining  Statistics,  there  was  but  a  small  remnant  of  previous 
appropriations  left  in  the  treasury  which  could  be  applied  to  the  work 
with  which  I  was  charged.  Preferring  to  go  into  the  field  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  prepare  myself  by  personal  observation  for  my  task,  I 
decided,  with  your  approval,  not  to  wait  for  the  necessary  appropriation, 
but  to  use  the  money  already  applicable,  to  enable  me  to  see  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  districts  within  my  department.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
by  the  almost  universal  courtesy  of  railway,  steamboat,  stage,  and  express 
companies,  my  expenses  of  travel  were  much  reduced,  and  I  was  able, 
with  the  small  sum  kt  my  disposal,  to  complete  during  the  summer  a 
journey  of  some  13,000  miles.  In  this  connection  it  is  my  duty  especially 
to  acknowledge  the  interest  manifested  in  my  mission,  and  the  facilities 
put  at  my  disposal  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steainsjrip  Company,  the  North 
American  Steamship  Company,  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 

The  lack  of  means  put  it  beyond  my  power  to  engage  competent  assist- 
ants, or  even  to  employ  a  clerk  for  tabulating  and  calculating  statistics. 
Obliged  to  do  the  whole  work  myself,  I  am  nevertheless  indebted  to 
numerous  gentlemen  of  the  States  and  Territories  I  visited  for  their 
hearty  sympathy  and  assistance,  and  feel  bound  to  mention  particularly 
the  members  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  Mr.  Sherman  Day, 
Mr.  Titus  Cronise,  Mr.  William  Ashburner,  and  Mr.  Henry  Janin,  of  San 
Francisco;  Messrs.  Watt,  Crossman,  Lee,  Merchant,  and  others,  superin- 
tendents at  Grass  Valley;  Messrs.  Brumagim,  connected  with  the  Mari- 
posa company;  Mr.  A.  P.  R.  Safford,  United  States  surveyor  general, 
Mr.  Louis  Janin,  and  Mr.  Caesar  Luckhardt,  of  Virginia  City;  Messrs. 
Boalt,  Stetfeldt,  and  Riotte,  of  Austin;  Messrs.  Eaton,  Keyes,  De  Lacy, 
and  others,  of  Montana.  Many  of  these  gentlemen  put  themselves  to 
trouble  and  expense  to  further  my  objects;  some  of  them  furnished  me 
with  valuable  information,  which  will  be  found  credited  to  them  in  the 
proper  place. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  report  now  presented  is  necessarily 
partial.  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  it  comprehensive,  at  the  cost  of 
accuracy.    It  contains  my  own  observations  and  such  others  as  I  have 
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collected  from  perfectly  trustworthy  sources.  Many  papers  promised  to 
me,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  have  included  in  it,  have  not  yet  arrived ; 
and  as  the  writers  are  under  no  obligation  but  that  which  their  own 
courtesy  imposed,  I  cannot  well  hurry  or  blame  thern.  The  report  is  in 
two  parts,  the  first  containing  such  observations  of  the  present  condition 
of  our  mining  industry  as  I  could  collect,  and  the  second  discussing  at 
considerable  length  the  subjects  involved  in  the  relation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  that  industry. 

The  subject  of  methods  and  processes  of  mining  and  reduction  I  have 
entirely  postponed,  i>roposing  to  treat  it  in  my  next  report  with  more  care 
and  thoroughness  than  would  have  been  possible  in  the  brief  period,  and 
with  the  limited  means,  at  my  disposal  last  year.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
present  such  a  description  and  discussion  of  the  different  methods  and 
apparatus  used  or  proposed  in  this  country  as  will  be  of  practical  value, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  determining  the  progress  of  the  country  in  these 
respects,  but  also  as  a  convenient  summary  for  the  benefit  of  the  miniug 
communities,  and  the  great  number  of  our  citizens  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 

As  my  object  has  been  to  make  a  plain  and  simple  statement,  I  have 
avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  technical  or  obscure  terms,  using 
only,  I  believe,  such  as  can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  English  dictionaries, 
or  readily  explain  themselves  from  the  context.  There  are  also  introduced 
a  few  sketches  of  underground  workings,  selecting  such  mines  as  were 
capable  of  being  represented  by  simple  profiles.  These  profiles  are  taken 
on  the 'plane  of the  vein,  (local  irregularities  being  disregarded,)  and  show 
the  quantity  of  ground  already  excavated,  and  the  quantity  remaining, 
either  unopened  or  so  far  opened  as  to  come  under  the  head  of  "  reserves,'' 
which  includes  the  portions  of  a  vein  where  "stoping,"  or  extracting  ore, 
may  at  once  be  commenced,  the  preparatory  shafting  and  drifting  (or 
opening  of  galleries)  being  complete.  The  Eureka  mine,  of  Amador 
county,  California,  and  the  Social  and  Steptoe  mine,  of  Egan  canon, 
Nevada,  are  examples,  in  which  the  amount  of  reserves,  or  ground  opened 
in  advance,  is  very  large.  Many  of  the  Grass  Valley  mines  are  charac- 
terized by  the  same  peculiarity,  as  the  sketches  show;  and  in  this  case, 
the  prudence  of  the  management  is  worthy  of  high  praise,  since  the 
Grass  Valley  veins  are  narrow  and  hard,  and  the  maintenance  of  large 
reserves  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  expense.  I  ought  to  add  that  many 
mines  of  celebrity  and  interest  are  not  represented  by  sketches,  not 
because  I  desired  to  omit  them,  but  because  (as  is  the  case  with  the  Coin- 
stock  mines)  they  could  not  be  shown  in  simple  profile,  or  because  the 
expense  of  making  the  necessary  measurements  and  drawings  (in  cases 
where  none  were  accessible  to  me)  was  greater  than  I  felt  justified  in 
assuming,  or  finally,  because  the  character  of  the  underground  workings 
was  so  irregular  and  unskilful  as  to  confer  no  credit  upon  the  owners,  and 
convey  no  instruction  to  the  public. 

The  bullion  product  of  the  present  year  is  more  difficult  to  be  esti- 
mated than  that  of  almost  any  preceding  one.  The  bullion  tax  having 
been  abolished,  the  best  source  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  taken 
away.  Wells,  Fargo,  &  CoAs  express  returns,  which  have  hitherto  been 
an  important  aid  in  estimating  the  movement,  and  thus  the  product,  of 
bullion  on  the  Pacific  coast,  have  lost  their  comprehensive  character  by 
the  establishment  of  a  rival  express  company  (the  Union  Pacific,)  the 
amount  of  the  business  of  which  is  said  to  be  considerable,  but  has  not 
been,  to  my  knowledge,  thus  far  authoritatively  reported.    From  the  best 
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authorities,  and  such  official  returns  as  I  can  collect,  I  estimate  the  pro- 
duct of  the  whole  country  as  follows : 

California $22,000,000 

Nevada 14,000,000 

Montana 15,000,000 

Idaho 7,000,000 

Washington  and  Oregon 4,000,000 

Arizona 500,000 

New  Mexico 250,000 

Colorado  and  Wyoming 3,250,000 

All  other  sources 1,000,000 

67,000,000 

This  is  a  decrease  of  $8,000,000*  from  the  product  of  1867,  which 
showed  a  falling  off  of  some  $8,000,000  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
year  before.  Montana,  Idaho  and  Colorado  manifest  a  satisfactory  im- 
provement ;  but  there  is  a  decrease  of  $5,000,000  from  California,  and 
$6,000,000  from  Nevada,  the  latter  being  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  many 
of  the  Com  stock  ore-bodies. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  the  greater  port  of  the  product  from  deep 
mining  is  furnished  by  the  same  mines  this  year  as  last  year  and  the 
year  before,  indicating  that  a  more  general  adoption  of  systematic  and 
economical  methods  would  result  in  greater  stability  of  production.  The 
yield  from  placer  mining  must  be  expected  to  decrease,  and  its  place 
must  be  supplied  by  the  cement  and  quartz  mines.  The  causes  of  the 
decrease  in  our  production  of  bullion  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

1.  The  exhaustion  of  many  surface  deposits. 

2.  The  reaction  following  upon  a  period  of  excited  speculation,  and 
the  collapse  of  numerous  dishonest  schemes. 

3.  The  increasing  and  novel  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  deep  mines  and  the  reduction  of  refractory  ores. 

4.  The  lack  of  communications,  capital  and  knowledge,  such  as  are 
required  for  the  creation  of  enterprises  based  on  the  extraction  and 
reduction  of  ores  of  low  grade  in  large  quantity — the  only  stable  form  of 
mining. 

5.  The  vexatious  and  ruinous  litigation  which  waits  upon  mining  on 
the  public  domain,  and  which  is  most  troublesome  and  expensive  where 
mining  is,  in  other  respects,  most  profitable — thus  operating  to  destroy 
those  enterprises  which  have  overcome  other  difficulties. 

All  these  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence.  Mining  has  been  found 
in  too  many  instances  to  be  unprofitable ;  and  the  individuals  who  have 
lost  money  have  retired  from  the  business.  It  certainly  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  give  bounties  to  bolster  up  mining  industry,  if  that 
industry  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case  an  unprofitable  one.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  decrease  of  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  in  this 
country  is  a  matter  which  particularly  concerns  the  government  at  this 
time ;  and  it  may  well  be  inquired,  whether  the  causes  of  it  are  reme- 
diable. I  believe  that  time  will  remove  many  of  them,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  government,  based  upon  a  just  appreciation  of  its  relations 
to  the  mining  industry,  will  do  away  with  the  rest.  Concerning  the 
extent  of  our  "  mineral  resources,"  the  half  has  never  been  told ;  but 
those  resources  are  but  one  factor,  which  must  be  joined  with  labor  and 


•  Part  of  this  apparent  decrease  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  item  of  $f>,0( 
Browne's  estimate  from  "  unknown  sources/1  which  I  have  reduced  to  £1,000, 
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intelligence  to  make  the  product  wealth.  When  the  industry  of  mining 
in  these  rich  fields  is  based  upon  a  foundation  of  universal  law,  and 
shaped  by  the  hand  of  educated  skill,  we  may  expect  it  to  become  a 
stately  and  enduring  edifice,  not  a  mere  tent,  pitched  to-day  and  folded 
to-morrow.  This  industry  has  been  the  pioneer  in  our  far  western  terri- 
tory. It  has  founded  States,  attracted  population,  enlarged  the  bound- 
aries of  civilization ;  and  it  has  done  this  great  work  in  a  lawless  and 
careless  way,  without  much  regard  to  the  future.  All  other  parts  of 
society  springing  from  it,  are  gradually  becoming  systematized  and  con- 
solidated, but  the  primitive  industry  remains  in  its  primitive  condition. 
Establishing  everything  else,  it  has  not  established  itself.  I  believe  that 
with  the  extension  of  the  government  surveys  over  the  public  domain, 
and  the  reduction  of  its  vast  area  to  order  and  law,  the  consolidation 
and  definite  adjustment  of  the  mining  interests  will  become  imperatively 
necessary ;  and  inasmuch  as  mining  outruns  all  other  activities  in  our 
new  territories,  and  needs  more  than  any  other  the  aid  of  judicious  legis- 
lation, I  believe  it  should  receive  immediate  attention.  I  may  venture  to 
hope  that  the  views  and  suggestions  contained  in  the  following  pages, 
based  as  they  are  upon  much  personal  observation,  experience  and 
study,  will  not  be  without  value  to  the  government  and  the  country. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EOSSITER  W.  RAYMOND. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasary. 


PART     I. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 


SECTION  I. 

NOTES  ON  CALIFORNIA 


CHAPTER  I. 

NEW  ALMADEN  QUICKSILVER  MINES. 

The  traveller  visiting  these  mines  leaves  San  Francisco  by  rail  for  San 
Jose,  a  pleasant  city  at  the  southern  end  of  the  bay.  At  several  inter- 
vening stations  and  along  the  road  may  be  observed  the  good  effects  of 
irrigation,  in  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards.  At  one  place,  a  magnifi- 
cent stream  of  water  is  supplied  by  an  artesian  well.  The  numerous 
windmills  used  for  the  elevation  and  distribution  of  water  are  a  most 
picturesque  feature  in  the  landscapes  of  California,  and  might  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  in  many  older  States,  perhaps  for  other  purposes 
than  those  of  irrigation.  The  boring  of  artesian  wells  is  doubtless  des- 
tined to  be  widely  practiced,  since  there  are  few  countries  where  they 
are  rendered  at  once  so  necessary  by  climatic  conditions,  and  so  success- 
ful by  topographical  features.  The  valleys  along  the  mountain  ranges 
and  their  foot-hills  do  not  receive,  in  surface  streams,  an  adequate  pro- 
portion of  the  water  which  so  vast  a  mountain  area  must  collect,  partly 
because  the  excessive  evaporation  dries  up  the  streams,  and  partly 
because  they  sink  into  the  sandy  soil.  But  the  water  thus  apparently 
lost  in  the  earth  can  be  recovered  by  artesian  borings?  in  which  it  ire 
quently  rises  in  vast  volume  and  force.  Wells  judiciously  located  in 
such  a  region  could  hardly  fail  to  be  perennial  fountains.  In  fact,  the 
disappearance  of  water  by  sinking,  which  seems  at  first  sight  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  country,  is  probably  the  means  of  preserving  for  man 
that  necessary  moisture  without  which  the  land  would  remain  a  desert, 
as  it  appeared,  in  many  places,  to  the  eyes  of  its  discoverers.  If  the 
rivers  ran  in  tight  channels,  doubtless  this  dry  and  ever-shifting  air 
would  carry  away  the  last  drop  of  their  moisture,  and  deposit  it  in  the 
sea,  or  on  remote  mountain  summits  out  of  reach. 

The  mines  of  New  Almaden  are  about  13  miles  from  San  Jos£,  in  the 
Coast  range.  The  drive  thither,  through  the  valley,  and  winding  up 
among  the  hills,  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
timber  along  the  road — that  is,  a  good  deal  for  California.  The  valley 
looks  like  some  large  park.  Magnificent  oaks  overshadow  the  smooth 
wide  road;  great  gardens  and  wheat  fields,  such  as  never  Atlantic  States 
dreamed  of,  border  it  on  either*  hand.  The  distant  mountains,  seeming 
near  at  hand  through  the  clear  air,  are  constant  companions  of  the  jour- 
ney. New  Almaden  itself  is,  perhaps,  the  prettiest  spot  for  residence 
in  all  California. 

The  mines  and  furnaces  have  been  frequently  described.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  the  ore  from  the  deepest  and  newest  labores  was  among  the 
best  that  I  saw ;  and  the  prospects  for  future  production  were  as  good 
as  ever.  There  is  quicksilver,  irregularly  distributed,  at  so  many  points 
in  the  Coast  range,  that  the  ousiness  of  mining  and  reducing  the  ores 
would  be  open  to  ruinous  competition,  but  for  the  peculiar  commercial 
status  of  the  question.    As,  from  time  to  time,  quicksilver  mines  are 
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offered  for  sale  in  New  York,  and  many  persons  imagine  that  this  branch 
of  mining  involves  large,  prompt,  and  sure  profits,  it  will  be  worth  while, 
perhaps,  to  exhibit  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  question  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

The  quicksilver  trade  of  the  world  is  substantially  an  armed  truce  be- 
tween Spain  and  California.  The  mine  of  Old  Almaden,  in  Spain,  sup 
plies  the  market  of  London  and  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  ships  its 
product  as  far  west  as  the  city  of  Mexico.  Until  recently,  it  also  con- 
trolled the  great  Chinese  market,  but  Mr.  Butterworth,  shipping  10,000 
flasks  to  Hong  Kong,  and  selling  at  far  below  the  cost,  forced  the  re-ship- 
ment to  Spain  of  all  the  Spanish  quicksilver ;  and  the  market  has  since 
been  in  his  hands.  The  same  tactics  on  the  part  of  Spain  keep  him 
from  the  London  market ;  and  the  two  great  producers  are  thus  forced 
to  divide  the  world  between  them.  But  the  New  Almaden  company  is 
not  the  only  producer  of  quicksilver  in  California,  and  is  obliged  for 
self-preservation  to  accede  to  a  combination  with  the  New  Idria  and  the 
Redington ;  and  it  is  this  combination  which  now  controls  the  produc- 
tion of  quicksilver,  and  will  probably,  lor  a  long  time  to  come,  prevent 
the  successful  establishment  of  any  rival  enterprise. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  consumption  of  this  metal  is  limited. 
A  certain  amount  for  manufactures,  a  certain  amount  for  metallurgical 
purposes,  and  the  diminishing  quantity  required  for  calomel,  with  what 
the  Chinese  manufacture  into  vermilion,  comprise  the  principal  demands. 
Now,  the  quantity  used  in  metallurgy,  which  is  the  most  considerable, 
is  hardly  affected  by  the  price  of  mercury.  If  it  were  $1  a  pound  instead 
of  60  cents,  there  would  be  no  less  consumed ;  if  it  were  25  cents,  the 
demand  would  scarcely  increase.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  quicksilver  lost  in 
amalgamation  is  (to  wasteful  men,  like  our  mill-men)  very  trifling.  In 
Mexico,  where  the  patio  process  is  employed,  perhaps  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  quicksilver  is  lost  for  every  pound  oi  silver  extracted:  but  in 
Washoe  the  loss  is  (I  am  told)  not  more  than  a  third  as  niucn.  The 
Pacific  States  and  Territories  require  altogether  about  1,200  flasks,  or 
91,800  pounds  per  month ;  Mexico  and  South  America,  1,000  flasks  each ; 
China,  1,000.  The  total  annual  demand  does  not  exceed  50,000  flasks, 
the  production  of  which  is  divided  among  different  companies  as  follows : 
New  Almaden,  24,000 ;  New  Idria,  10,000  $  and  Redington,  10,000.  These 
three  companies  have  agreed  to  confine  themselves  to  the  above  limited 
amounts  (the  works  at  New  Almaden,  for  instance,  are  only  run  to  half 
their  capacity  to  furnish  the  allotted  24,000  flasks)  and  to  buy  up  the 
quicksilver  made  by  all  other  companies.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller 
mines,  like  those  of  Guadalupe,  which  I  visited,  about  eight  miles  from 
New  Almaden,  and  which  produce  perhaps  150  flasks  monthly.  All 
these  mines  are  forced  to  sell  to  the  before-mentioned  combination,  which 
pays  them  40  cents  a  pound,  and  sells  to  the  public  at  60.  This  margin 
of  profit  may  seem  excessive,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  returns 
from  sales  are  extremely  slow.  The  metal  is  sent  to  distant  agents,  and 
must  be  sold  at  retail  before  the  money  is  received  by  the  producer.  It 
takes  perhaps  two  years  to  work  off  the  whole  of  one  annual  crop.  With 
money  at  two  per  cent,  a  month,  this  delay  is  serious.  The  present 
combination,  which  includes  the  Barrons,  (who  were  in  a  certain  degree 
forced  to  go  into  it,  to  save  their  profits  on  a  large  amount  of  quicksil- 
ver, which  they  had  scattered  through  the  western  hemisphere  at  the 
expiration  of  their  well-known  contract  with  New  Almaden,)  is  able  to 
command  foreign  capital  at  comparatively  low  rates;  and  hence  can 
afford  to  wait  for  the  slow  remuneration  of  the  trade. 
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The  following  is  the  number  of  flasks  of  quicksilver  (76£  pounds  each) 
produced  at  the  New  Almaden  mines,  California,  during  the  year  1868 : 

Flfwki. 

January 3,000 

February 3,001 

March 2,501 

April 2,000 

M^y 2,000 

June 2,000 

July  2,000          Total 25,624 

Or  1,960,236  pounds.    For  these  returns  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  William  Bond,  Esq.,  president  of  the  company. 


Flagkg. 

August 2,000 

September 1,600 

October 1,600 

November 2, 262 

December 1,660 


CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  MOTHER  LODE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  that  formation  known  in  this  State  as  the 
Mother  Lode,  and  extending,  it  is  said,  from  Mariposa  through  three 
counties,  into  the  neighborhood  of  Placerville.  I  traversed  it  through 
nearly  its  whole  length,  and  studied  with  some  care  its  general  charac- 
teristics ;  but  I  confess  myself  puzzled  to  answer  the  very  first  ques- 
tion which  arises  concerning  it,  namely,  is  it  a  lode  at  all  f  In  spite  of 
the  statements  sooften  and  so  positively  made,  thereis  not  the  evidence  of 
a  continuous  outcrop  for  60  miles  to  support  that  supposition.  Fre- 
quently the  vein  cannot  be  found  on  the  surface ;  frequently  it  is  "  split 
up"  (according  to  theory)  into  several  branches.  Nor  have  careful  sur- 
veys established  the  identity  of  the  individual  outcrops  exposed.  In  fact 
all  that  can  be  held  as  proven  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  belt  of  the  slates, 
within  which  occur,  parallel  with  the  stratification,  the  outcrops  of  veins 
or  layers  of  auriferous  quartz,  which  bear,  on  the  whotej  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  each  other  in  general  features.  Yet  even  this  resemblance  is 
not  invariable.  Different  mines  on  the  Mother  Lode  have  different 
kinds  of  rock,  different  quality  of  quartz,  different  associated  minerals. 
The  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine,  adjacent  mines,  and  known  to  run  together, 
carry  distinctly  different  ores.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the 
Mother  Lode  itself  is  held  by  some  to  be  a  double  vein,  the  two  halves 
being  of  different  ages,  (as  is  always  the  case  in  a  double  fissure  vein,) 
and  showing,  throughout  the  course,  a  steady  antithesis  of  character. 

This  question  I  will  not  argue.  At  many  points,  the  double  nature 
of  the  deposit  cannot  be  recognized.  At  other  points,  especially  in  Tuo- 
lumne county,  there  is  a  talcose  companion  vein  east  of  the  main  quartz 
deposit,  and  at  the  celebrated  Amadormine,  by  Sutter  creek,  there  is  a  so- 
caUed  boulder  vein  in  the  east.  It  is  very  difficult  to  identify  these 
various  formations  so  as  to  prove  (what it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  disprove) 
that  the  Mother  Lode  is  indeed  a  great  master  vein,  occupying  the  cen- 
tral fissure  in  a  system.  It  is  even  almost  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  different  veins  which  are  included  under  the  one  name  are  really  fissure 
veins.  A8hburner  hints  that  they  are  veins  of  segregation,  intercala- 
tions among  the  slates ;  Blake  thinks  them  true  fissures,  though  always 
or  nearly  always  conformable  to  the  layers  of  slate.  I  incline  to  the 
latter  view,  but  I  cannot  bring  forward  absolute  proof  of  the  pre-exist- 
ing fissures.  Without  any  doubt,  there  are  evidences  enough  of  the 
movement  of  one  wall  on  the  other,  of  dislocations  of  vein  matter,  pro- 
ducing u  slickensides,"  which  sometimes  run  directly  across  the  vein, 
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The  quartz  is  sometimes  (as  in  the  Amador  mine)  knit  to  the  hanging 
wall  by  ribs  or  cross-flaws  of  quartz,  at  right  angles  to  the  vein  sheet ; 
and  these  can  be  traced  into  the  vein  mass.  It  is  hard  to  explain  this 
without  the  hypothesis  of  a  fissure  gradually  filled.  "  Horses*'  are  not 
uncommon — another  significant  fa<?t.  The  quartz  itself  has  lost  the 
comby  structure  so  often  seen  in  fissure  veins,  and  appears  dense,  lamin- 
ated, and  streaked  parallel  with  the  walls.  Some  of  it  actually  has  a 
cleavage  like  felspar ;  and  one  intelligent  man  whom  I  have  met  believes 
most  positively  that  the  so-called  quartz  of  the  Mother  Lode  is  felspar. 
He  is  mistaken.  Felspar  sometimes  appears  in  these  mines ;  but  it  is 
yellow,  not  white ;  and  the  gangue  is  genuine  quartz,  but  quartz  which 
has  undergone  so  severe  and  long-continued  a  pressure  as  to  lose  the 
traces  of  its  original  structure,  and  receive  new  peculiarities  from  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  Eureka  at  Grass  Valley  I  saw  (and  no  doubt  the 
same  might  be  observed  on  the  Mother  Lode)  portions  of  the  vein  where 
the  comby  structure  could  still  be  traced,  though  with  difficulty,  in  the 
solid  mass  of  quartz. 

All  these,  and  other  signs,  are  interpreted  by  me  to  mean  u  fissure 
vein."  If  I  am  right,  then  the  Mother  Lode  presents  to  us  either  a  huge 
continuous  fissure,  or  a  succession  of  similar  ones,  remarkably  regular 
in  strike  and  dip,  and  remarkably  free  from  cross-courses  or  branches. 

This  regularity  results,  no  doubt,  from  the  conform  ability  of  the  fis- 
sure or  fissures  to  the  slate-strata.  But  what  force  could  open  those  strata 
in  such  a  way,  to  such  an  extent,  and  with  so  little  disturbance  of  the 
walls,  or  creation  of  faults  and  cross-courses  f  In  reply  to  this  question 
I  can  only  otter  a  suggestion.  Future  observation  may  throw  the  needed 
light  upon  the  subject. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  auriferous  slates  which  here  flank 
the  Sierra  Nevada  do  not  dip  westward,  as  one  would  naturally  expect 
them,  tilted  by  the  upheaval  of  that  range,  to  do ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, dip  towards  the  east,  at  various  angles,  though  in  general  very 
steeply.  This  strange  phenomenon,  analogous  to  some  Alpine  occur- 
rences which  long  perplexed  the  geologists  of  Europe,  finds  its  x>robable 
explanation  in  the  observations  made  by  Professor  Whitney,  the  State 
geologist,  in  the  ridge  between  the  north  and  middle  forks  of  the  Ameri- 
can river.  "This  ridge,"  I  quote  from  Cronise's  Natural  Wealth  of 
California,  u  is  cut  by  deep  canons  or  gorges,  in  one  instance  2,000  feet 
in  depth,  with  sides  sloping  at  as  high  an  angle  as  45  degrees.  The 
auriferous  slates  beneath  are  sometimes  eroded  to  a  depth  of  1,500  feet, 
and  peculiar  facilities  are  thus  afforded  for  the  study  of  their  structure. 
It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  Professor  Whitney  observed  the  very  inter- 
esting fact,  illustrative  of  the  probable  fan-like  structure  of  the  strata 
flanking  the  central  portion  of  the  Sierra.  These  usually  show  an  east- 
erly dip,  towards  the  chain;  in  these  deep  vertical  sections,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  upper  1,000  or  1,200  feet  had  the  normal  dip  to  the  east, 
but  below  this  there  was  a  gradual  curve,  and  at  the  bottom  the  dip 
was  to  the  west,  as  if  the  upper  portion  of  the  strata  had  been  forced 
back  by  immense  pressure  from  above."  If  the  slates,  first  lifted  on  the 
east  by  the  rising  Sierra,  were  afterwards  slowly  overborne  by  its  weight, 
we  have  precisely  the  cause  requisite  for  longitudinal  fissures  on  a 
grand  scale.    Further  specidation  would  lead  us  too  far. 

An  account  of  one  or  two  of  the  principal  mines,  visited  during  my 
examination  of  the  Mother  Lode,  taken  together  with  the  details  given 
in  the  report  of  my  predecessor  (1868,  pp.  14-19,)  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  nature  and  commercial  importance  of  this  extensive  deposit. 

Tlie  Mariposa  mines,  Mariposa  county,  the  property  of  the  Mariposa 
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company,  are  now  being  worked  under  a  new  arrangement  by  the  com- 
pany itself.  The  financial  adjustment  which  has  been  effected  does  not 
come  within  the  province  of  this  report;  nor  shall  I  repeat  the  general 
description  of  the  property,  with  which  the  public  has  been  made  familiar, 
but  content  myself  with  adding,  by  way  of  illustration  Jo  what  is  said  in 
Mr.  Browne's  last  report,  (pages  21-30,)  two  profile  sketches  of  the 
Josephine  and  Pine  Tree  mines,  showiug  their  present  condition  and 
amount  of  reserves. 


''>..:■/} 
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Josephine  Mine.— Profile— Scale,  200  feet  to  the  inch. 

Course  of  vein,  northwest  and  southeast ;  dip,  northeast.  A,  Ketton  drift ;  B  B,  Jose- 
phine drift ;  C  C,  Blnck  drift ;  D  D,  caved  ground ;  E  E,  Swiss  shaft ;  F  F,  main  shaft ; 
G  Q,  English  drift ;  P  P,  pillars  of  quartz,  left  to  support  the  vein  ;  H  H,  Pine  Tree  drift, 
connecting  the  Josephine  and  Pine  Tree  mines. 

Yield  per  ton. 

1.  Stoped  out,  vein  20  feet  thick $22  00 

2.  Stoped  out,  vein  18  feet  thick 22  00to$42  50 

3.  Stoped  out,  vein  20  feet  thick 22  0C 

4.  Stoped  out,  vein  18  feet  thick average..     22  00 

5.  Stoped  out,  vein  4£  feet  thick ]3  50 

6.  Stoped  out,  vein  4  feet  thick 

7.  Stoped  out,  vein  5  feet  thick 

8.  Stoped  out.  vein  11  feet  thick 25  00  to  50  00 

9.  Ground  standing,  vein  8  feet  thick 

10.  Stoped  out,  vein  1(5  feet  thick 20  00 

11.  Black  talc  slate,  very  rich. 

The  quantity  of  low-grade  ore  still  in  the  reserves  is  immense,  and  the 
amount  of  mining  ground  not  yet  open,  beyond  calculation.  The  pro- 
blem here,  as  everywhere,  is  the  reduction  of  the  second-class  ore.  By 
the  Iiyerson  process,  the  company  expects  to  do  this  successfully.  The 
working  results  obtained  by  that  process  are  given  below. 

The  Josephine  and  Pine  Tree  are  the  two  mines  on  which  the  imme- 
diate development  of  the  Mariposa  estate,  and  the  recovery  of  the  com- 
pany's fortunes,  depend.  The  Princeton  is  in  a  bad  condition,  and  would 
cost  too  much  to  reopen  and  extend ;  the  Mariposa  is  for  the  present 
exhausted;  the  Ophir  and  Green  Gulch  offer  no  known  productive 
ground.  It  is  evident  that  on  the  great  extent  and  excellent  position  of 
the  Josephine  and  Pine  Tree  the  first  operations  must  be  based.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  profile  of  the  Pine  -Tree: 
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Fiue  Tree  Mine.— Profile— Scale,  200  feet  to  the  inch. 

Course  nearly  northwest  and  southeast;  dip,  northeast.  A  A,  Fremont  drift ;  B  B,  upper 
or  railroad  tunnel;  C  C,  Garden  drift;  D  D,  Wet  drift;  £  E,  lower  tunnel,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  720  feet  west  of  the  west  shaft ;  G,  west  shaft ;  K,  engine  underground  ;  W  W, 
winzes,  or  interior  shafts. 

Yield  per  ton. 

1.  Stoped  out  and  carved  in,  vein  14  feet  thick $26  00 

2.  Stoped  out,  vein  14  feet  thick 20  00 

3.  Stoped  out,  partly  caved  in,  vein  14  feet  thick 26  00 

4.  Stoped  out,  vein  14  feet  thick 24  00 

5.  Stoped  out,  vein  30  feet  thick 9  00 

6.  Stoped  out 

7.  Stoped  out 8  00to$12  00 

8.  Stoped  out 

9.  Stoped  out 9  50 

10.  Stoped  out 9  50 

1 1.  Stoped  out 

12.  Stoped  out 14  00 

Yield  of  12,  by  Ryerson  process,  produces  $25  to  $45  per  ton. 

13,  14,   15,  reserves,  estimated  by  Captain  Ketton  to  contain  20,000  tons  of  workable  ore. 
16,  17,  reserves,  of  little  value ;  vein  small.    The  ore,  however,  at  the  extremity  of  drift 
A,  yielded  $60  per  ton. 

All  the  above  yields,  except  in  a  single  instance,  refer  to  the  ordinary 
process  of  stamping  and  amalgamation,  as  practiced  in  the  two  mills  on  the 
Merced,  known  as  the  Benton  mills,  and  celebrated  in  California  for  their 
cheap  crashing  and  great  loss  of  gold.  The  Byerson  process  of  amalgama- 
tion, which  has  been  tried  for  more  than  a  year  on  the  estate,  is  more  expen- 
sive, but  more  thorough  than  that  formerly  in  use;  and  for  the  ore  of  the 
Josephine  and  Pine  Tree  mines  appears  to  have  given  very  encouraging 
results.  At  the  little  Bear  Valley  mill,  1,500  tons  of  Josephine  rock  have 
been  reduced,  yielding  $36,944  83,  or  $24  66  per  ton.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Josephine  was  abandoned  because  it  would  not  pay  $8  per 
ton  at  the  Benton  mills,  the  gain  by  the  new  process  is  apparent.  The  ore 
is  first  coarsely  crushed  with  stamps,  then  reduced  to  powder  in  revolving 
drums,  containing  chilled  iron  balls,  about  as  large  as  musket  balls,  and 
then  introduced  into  a  cylinder,  in  which  it  is  exposed  to  mercury  and  steam. 
The  Josephine  rock  worked  by  this  process  at  Bear  Valley  is  the  same 
in  appearance  as  that  which  formerly  yielded  $6  to  $8  per  ton  at  the 
Benton  mills.  Mr.  Hicks,  in  charge  of  the  Bear  Valley  mill,  thinks  the 
Pine  Tree  ore  still  better.    Since  my  visit,  the  Bear  VaJley  mill  has  been 
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destroyed  by  flre,  and  the  company  has  finished  once  more  the  dam  across 
the  Merced,  and  will  soon  be  producing  large  amounts  of  bullion,  the 
Benton  mUla  having  been  adapted  to  the  Byersou  process. 

THE  ONEIDA  MINE  OF  AMADOB  COUNTY. 


;: 


Profile— Sola,  aw  f«i  up  the  loch. 

Course  nearly  north  and  south;  dip  65°  to  80°  east.  A  A,  south  shaft,  500  feet  deep;  B  B, 
middle  shall,  100  feet  deep ;  C  C,  D  D,  E  E,  F— 100.  200,  300,  aoel  400  fool  levels :  1, 
■toped  out,  good  vein,  over  10  feet  thick;  2,  ditto;  3,  4,  present  slopes,  vein  20  feet  thick; 
5,  bottom  workings  of  mine,  vein  20  feet  thick;  6,  ground  standing,  not  supposed  to  be 
rich  ;  7,  hardly  any  vein. 

The  average  width  of  the  vein  is  about  14  feet.  Seven  hundred  feet 
north  of  B  is  the  north  shaft,  150  feet  deep,  on  a  vein  of  12  feet.  Water 
is  lifted  from  this  mine  in  buckets,  like  those  formerly  used  in  the  Hay- 
ward.  The  heavy  gouge  along  the  footwall  renders  extraction  of 
rock  easy,  as  in  the  Hayward  also,  q.  v.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  superin- 
tendent, states  the  cost  of  mining  at  $3  25,  and  milling  at  $1  25, 
per  ton.  Giant  powder  has  beeu  tried,  but  not  adopted.  The  circum- 
stances neither  require  nor  favor  it.  The  mine  is  heavily  timbered,  and 
in  good  condition.  The  yield  of  rock  in  1867  was  122  per  ton ;  this  year 
the  vein  is  broader  and  not  so  rich,  yielding,  on  the  average,  only  $16  per 
ton.  The  shipments  of  bullion  from  this  mine  were,  in  March  $21,500; 
in  April,  $10,500;  in  May,  $18,300,  and  in  the  first  shipments  of  June, 
$10,100 — the  variations  being  due  to  the  times  of  cleaning  up,  once  in 
three  weeks,  and  the  average  monthly  shipment  being  $15,000.  The 
Oneida  mill  contains  60  stamps — 40  at  450  pounds,  and  20  at  650  pounds. 
The  latter  give  the  best  satisfaction.  Amalgamation  with  copper  in 
battery  and  a  narrow  strip  outside,  then  blankets,  then  concentrators, 
(four  Hungerford  and  four  Hendy,)  pan  and  setler.  In  mine  and  mill 
together  105  men,  all  told,  are  employed.  Mr.  Morgan  thinks  he  could 
save  20  men  by  opening  another  shaft. 
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THE  EUREKA  MINE  OP  AMADOR  COUKTY. 


S,- 


Proflle—  Scale.  MO 

A  A.  the  Badger  shaft ;  B  B,  the  middle  shaft ;  C  C,  the  north  shaft ;  D,  caved  ground  on 
the  old  Badger  line ;  E,  F,  G.  levels  ;  M  M,  the  Badger  line,  formerly  separating  the  two 
mines  :  N.  a  dam  holding  the  water  of  B  B  from  C  C  :  I  1,  old  Badger  slopes  ;  2  a.  ground 
worked  out  in  the  Eureka;  3  3,  present  slopes ;  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  H,  reserves,  the  splendid 
extent  of  which  is  evident  when  we  consider  the  width  of  the  vein,  which  is  in  the  lowest 
levels  over  15  feet ;  P  P,  pillars  of  ground  left  standing  as  supports. 
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This  profile  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Bowie,  of 
San  Francisco,  except  that  it  is  not  a  vertical  section,  but  a  map  on  the 
vein,  showing  the  amount  of  ground  open  and  the  extent  of  reserves. 

The  far-famed  Amador,  alias  Eureka,  alias  Hayward's  mines,  is  sit- 
uated at  Sutter  creek,  in  Amador  county,  on  the  "Mother  Lode."  Sutter 
creek  is  about  18  miles  from  Latrobe,  a  station  on  the  Sacramento  rail- 
road— which  was  intended  to  run  from  Sacramento  to  Placerville,  but 
stopped  ingloriously  at  Shingle  Springs,  and  now  that  the  Central  rail- 
road has  adopted  the  river  route  via  Dutch  Flat,  over  the  mountain,  may 
perhaps  never  get  any  further.  The  difference  which  railroad  and  river 
transportation  make  in  some  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  mining  opera- 
tions is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  freight  from  San  Francisco  to  Latrobe 
costs  but  $5  50  per  ton,  while  the  cost  from  Latrobe  to  Sutter  creek  is 
$12  per  ton. 

The  claim  now  owned  by  the  Amador  company  is  1,850  feet  in  length 
upon  the  course  of  the  ledge,  north  22°  west.  The  average  dip  is  71° 
east,  and  the  width  varies  from  3  feet  to  more  than  20,  being  15  feet  in 
the  lower  stopes  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Browne's  report,  based  upon  such  data  as  were  attainable  in  June, 
1867,  represents  the  main  or  Eureka  shaft  to  be  1,230  feet  in  depth. 
Accurate  surveys  made  since  that  time  establish  the  exact  depth  as 
1,109  feet  on  the  incline,  or  1,054  feet  vertically.  The  lowest  level  is 
1,084  feet  on  the  vein,  the  remaining  25  feet  being  used  as  a  sump.  This 
was  especially  required  by  the  system  of  drainage  employed.  Up  to  the 
present  time  there  have  been  no  pumps  in  the  mine,  the  water  being 
hoisted  in  large  buckets.  Most  of  the  water  was  from  the  surface. 
Old  exhausted  stopes  in  the  upper  part  of  a  mine  are  often  very  trouble- 
some in  collecting  wTater  and  conducting  it  into  the  deeper  workings, 
from  which  it  must  be  hoisted  or  pumped  at  considerable  expense.  The 
system  of  bailing  instead  of  pumping  is  practicable  where  the  water  is 
not  too  abundant;  and  this  was  the  plan  adopted  and  obstinately  adhered 
to  by  Mr.  Hay  ward,  as  long  as  he  owned  and  managed  Eureka.  The 
system  has  certain  advantages.  The  plant  is  inexpensive  and  easily  kept 
in  repair.  There  is  no  trouble  in  sinking  deeper,  such  as  the  readjust- 
ment of  pumps,  or  perhaps  replacing  them  with  others  of  larger  calibre. 
The  same  hoisting  gear  may  raise  water  part  of  the  time  and  ore  the 
rest.  On  the  other  hand  a  pump  works  steadily,  without  interfering 
with  other  operations  in  the  shaft,  without  constant  manual  labor  in 
emptying  buckets,  &c,  and  is  adequate  (if  selected  with  proper  fore- 
thought) to  all  the  sudden  or  climatic  variations  in  the  quantity  of  water 
entering  the  mine.  The  Eureka  mine  at  its  present  depth  needs  two 
shafts  constantly  available  for  hoisting  rock.  Mr.  Hayward's  positive- 
ness  as  to  the  superiority  of  buckets,  enforced  by  his  great  pecuniary 
success  in  managing  the  mine,  went  far  to  convince  many  minds  that, 
for  this  mine  at  least,  pumps  were  not  necessary.  But  Mr.  Inch,  a  very 
experienced  mining  captain,  now  superintendent  for  the  company,  no 
sooner  took  charge  than  he  determined  to  change  the  system  of  drainage. 
He  will  run  a  drain-tunnel  near  the  surface  to  catch  the  water  on  the  vein 
and  keep  it  out  of  the  lower  levels ;  and  the  drainage  in  depth  will  be 
effected  by  means  of  pumps,  to  be  placed  in  the  south  or  Badger  shaft, 
(now  being  deepened  for  the  purpose,)  while  the  Eureka  and  middle 
shafts  will  be  devoted  to  hoisting  rock.    This  is  true  economy. 

It  is  possible  that  the  popular  reports  that  the  profits  of  this  mine 
amount  to  $50,000  monthly,  were  at  one  time  true.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  such  a  point,  without  considering  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  mine  and  mills  are  kept.    About  the  first  of  March  last 
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Hay  ward  &  Company  sold  the  property  to  tlie  Amador  company  for 
about  $750,000.  (The  Amador  company  which  was  formed  in  October, 
1867,  seems  to  have  been  merely  Haywood  &  Co.  under  a  new  name.) 
The  production  of  the  mine  for  several  months  preceding  and  following 
this  transfer  is  as  follows : 

October.      Production $38,371  00 

Expenses 14,123  04 

Profit 24,247  96 

November.  Production $37,060  97 

Expenses 13,505  43 

Profit 23,555  54 

December.  Production $35,000  89 

Expenses 11,073  12 

Profit 23,927  77 

January.     Production $43,021  03 

Expenses 11,255  01 

Profit 31,766  02 


Total  profit  of  four  months,  $103,497  29,  of  which  $88,000  was  declared 
in  dividends  during  that  period.  There  were  3,700  shares,  the  par  value 
of  which  was  $400.  The  dividends  were  $6  per  share  monthly,  or  18  per 
cent,  annually  on  the  capital  stock,  yet  the  mine  wras  sold  at  $200  per 
share.  This  is  a  fact  which  eastern  capitalists  would  do  well  to  ponder. 
In  the  San  Francisco  market,  where  the  value  of  mines  is  best  under- 
stood, the  stock  of  an  active,  successful  mine  is  not  intrinsically  worth 
par,  unless  it  is  paying  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  annually.  In  other  words, 
a  mine  earning  profit  at  the  rate  of  $300,000  per  annum  is  worth  in 
cash,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  only  $750,000. 

I  say  "under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,"  for  it  is  not  often 
that  a  mine  is  sold  while  it  is  in  good  paying  condition,  with  ample 
promise  for  the  future.  When  mine-owners  look  forward  to  selling 
they  are  apt  to  neglect  the  necessary  preparatory  work  for  the  future, 
to  make  old  timbers,  old  ropes,  and  old  machinery  last  a  little  longer, 
and  in  every  way  to  get  as  much  immediate  profit,  and  postpone  as  much 
inevitable  expense,  as  possible.  This  was  sadly  true  of  the  Mariposa 
mines.  And,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  may  be  said  of  the  Hay  ward.  The 
new  company  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  repairs,  and  will  have 
to  spend  more  in  necessary  improvements.  But  the  mine  itself  was  well 
opened.  Messrs.  Ashburner  and  Janin,  two  of  the  most  careful  and 
impartial  engineers  on  the  Pacific  slope,  examining  the  property  for  the 
purchasers,  measured  the  quartz  in  the  stopes,  calculated  its  value  from 
the  actual  returns  of  large  amounts  worked  in  the  mills,  and  computed 
the  total  reserves  in  sight  at  108,027  tons,  with  a  gross  value  of  $1,778,366. 
The  cost  of  mining  and  milling  does  not  exceed  $6  per  ton,  leaving  an 
apparent  profit  of  $1,130,204.  A  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  for  contin- 
gencies, over-estimate,  &c,  leaves  $847,653  as  the  final  net  value  of  the 
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reserves.  At  the  present  rate  of  about  2,000  tons  a  month,  it  would 
take  some  five  years  to  exhaust  the  ore  actually  in  sight  and  ready  for 
extraction. 

The  statement  of  this  mine,  from  the  books  of  the  company,  is  as 
follows : 

Statement  of  the  Eureka  or  Amador  mine,  at  Sutter  creek,  Amador  county, 

California,  formerly  known  as  Hay  war  Ws  mine. 


Date. 


October . . . 
November . 
December. 


1867. 


Total 


Average  per  month . 


January.. 
February.. 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September. 
October... 


1868. 


Total  yield  for  10  months 

Total  yield  for  13  months 

Monthly  average,  1868 

Monthly  average  whole  period 

Average  yield  per  ton,  1868 

Average  yield  per  ton,  1867  and  1868. 


Number  of 
tons  mined. 


Gross  yield. 


1,650 
1,568 
1,773 


4,991 


$38, 837  44 
37, 395  56 
35, 103  06 


111,336  06 


$37,112  03 


(Not 


1,885 
2,106 
2,259 
1,885 
2,203 
2,156 
2,229 
2,243 
1,823 
given. ) 


$43,077  05 
47, 245  46 
52,787  25 
42, 023  43 
43, 769  82 
45,474  32 
47, 198  69 
45,094  33 
42, 420  54 
46,518  97 


$455,609  86 

566, 945  92 

45,609  86 

43,611  22 


Per  ton. 


$23  53 
23  85 
19  80 


$22  31 


$22  85 

22  43 

23  37 

22  29 

19  87 
21  09 
21  J7 

20  10 

23  27 


$21  77 
21  88 


Dividends  for  1868,  $7  per  share  monthly $259, 000 

Investments  in  property  and  improvements,  equivalent  to 

about  $1  per  share  monthly 40, 000 

Expenses  of  miming  mine  and  mill  have  varied  from  $14,000 
to  $22,000  monthly,  averaging  about  $18,000,  or,  for  1868, 
about 180, 000 


Total  disbursements  therefore  about 479, 000 
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THE  KEYSTONE  MINE  OF  AMADOR  COUNTY. 


.d  working!   -8 wit,  100  feet  to 


Coarse  of  vein,  north -north  west  And  eon  th -southeast ;  dip  43°  east.  A  A.  north  shaft 
of  Keystone,  .160  feet  deep;  B.  110  feet  level;  C,  190  feet  level;  D,  W0  feet  level ;  E,  220 
feet  level,  north;  F,  360  feet  level ;  at  D  the  vein  Is  pinched;  1,9,  old  ground  sloped  ont; 
3,  old  a  tope,  in  which  the  vein  was  20  feet  wide ;  4  ditto,  vein  15  feet;  5,  the  vein  here  is 
spliced,  and  the  bottom  seam  only  worked  out;  6,  stops  in  four-foot  vein. 

The  south  Keystone  shaft,  640  feet  south  of  these  workings,  and 
the  Geneva  workings,  on  a  vein  west,  said  to  be  the  true  mother  lode 
of  Amador,  are  both  unconnected  with  the  north  shaft,  and  at  present 
(June,  1868)  full  of  water,  having  been  drowned  out  by  the  severe  rains 
of  the  winter  of  1867  and  '68,  and  not  yet  reopened.  The  company 
owns  2,800  feet  on  the  Keystone  vein,  and  800  on  the  Geneva,  The 
quartz,  like  that  of  the  Eureka  and  Oneida,  ia  hard  but  not  tough — a 
"  kindly  mill-rock."  The  gold  is  apparently  contained,  for  the  most  part, 
in  sulphurate.  There  are  steam  hoisting  works  at  the  south  Keystone, 
and  a  whim  on  the  Geneva.  The  Keystone  mill  has  24  stamps  (550 
pounds)  and  no  rock-breaker ;  blankets,  sluices,  and  Hepburn  pans  are 
employed  in  amalgamation;  Hendy  concentrators  and  shaking  tables 
in  the  concentration  of  tailings.  The  sulphurets  (about  2  per  cent.) 
assay  $300  to  the  ton,  and  have  been  treated  by  chlorination.  A  new 
process  was  being  tested  during  my  visit,  with  what  result  I  have  not 
learned.  The  company  pays  $G0  and  $40  gold,  with  board,  monthly  to 
the  first  and  second  class  miners;  $50,  with  hoard,  to  mill-hands. 
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Statement  of  the  Keystone  mine,  Amador  county,  California,  for  the  year 

ending  July  31, 1868. 

Eeceipts : 

Bullion $154,354  87 

Premium  on  sales  of  bullion 1, 167  42 

Cash  on  hand  August  10,  1867 844  83 

Amount  of  superintendent's  account,  August  10,  1867  . .        7, 555  47 

Total  receipts 163, 922  59 

The  above  quantity  of  bullion  was  derived  from  about  12,000  tons 
of  quartz ;  average  yield,  $12  86  per  ton. 

Disbursements : 

Eeal  estate — house  and  lot $100  00 

Assay  account — assays  of  bullion  and  ores 250  59 

Tax  account — government  tax  on  bullion $515  52 

tax  on  property  at  mine 549  18 

1,064  70 

Insurance  at  mine 556  25 

Freight  account— on  bullion  received 546  90 

on  coin  forwarded  to  the  mine. .        132  74 
on  materials,  provisions,  &c 982  81 

1, 662  45 

Stationery  at  mine  and  in  San  Francisco 46  55 

Interest  paid 66  82 

Team  account — feed  and  livery 392  05 

Boarding-house  account — provisions,  &c 7, 939  17 

cook  and  help 1, 227  00 

9,166  17 

Machinery  account — pump,  &c 501  25 

Expense  account,  at  mine  and  in  San  Francisco 296  71 

Salary  of  superintendent 3, 600  00 

Salary  of  secretary 600  00 

Salary  of  clerk  at  mine 465  00 

4, 665  00 

Bills  payable  August  10, 1867 1, 696  33 

Mine  account — timbers 4, 428  32 

wood 1, 393  97 

stones  and  materials 6, 123  22 

sundries 282  91 

12,228  42 

Mill  account — wood 11, 568  91 

castings 3, 002  66 

stores  and  materials 1, 523  58 

working  sulphurets 1, 563  11 

17, 658  26 

Labor  account — mine 29, 638  48 

mill 7, 124  47 

36, 762  95 

Water  ditch  account 1, 644  13 

Dividends  paid  stockholders 75,000  00 

Total  disbursements 163, 758  63 
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CHAPTER  m. 
THE  QUARTZ  AND  PLACER  MINES  OP  NEVADA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  mines  of  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada  City 
were  described  at  considerable  length  in  Mr. 
J.  Boss  Browne's  last  report.  I  only  add 
sketches  and  explanations  as  to  a  few  of  the 
principal  mines,  from  which  their  condition  and 
prospects  may  be  inferred.  The  management 
of  the  mines  and  mills  of  this  county  may  be 
studied  by  the  engineer  with  profit.  There  are 
no  fitter  illustrations  of  workmanlike  mining, 
timbering,  hoisting,  crushing,  and  amalgama- 
ting, than  some  of  these  companies  present. 


Cn»i  Section-  -Sfale,  NO  fHi  la  Uw  inch. 


Pronto— Seato.  900  foot  to  the  men. 
Course  east  and  west,  dip  about  7B°  south.  Thickness  of  vein.  2.  IB  feet ;  average,  5  feet. 
A  A,  incline  ;  Ii  B,  a  shaft,  vertical  (and  so  not  properly  in  the  incline  profile)  a*  far  down 
M  the  300  foot  level  F ;  C,  drain  tunnel ;  D,  E,  F,  G,  100,  200,  300,  and  400  foot  level* ; 
X  X,  crew-cuts  from  vertical  shaft  to  vein ;  L,  60  foot  level ;  R,  roadway  into  mine ;  W, 
winze )  P  P,  pillars  of  ground  left  standing-,  to  support  the  vein-walls  around  the  shaft ; 
V  V,  vein:  Z  Z,  stringer  accompanying  the  vein,  at  a  distance  of,  say,  30  feet;  1  1,  old 
' '  '  '  ~d  for  much  ;  3,  4,  vein  small  and  poor ;  5,  reserves ;  6,  Tain 

"      Good  ore. 
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The  total  reserves  in  the  Eureka  amount  to  15,000  or  20,000  tons,  one 
year's  work  in  advance.        ' 

The  Eureka  mine,  the  foremost  in  California,  is  described  in  Mr. 
Browne's  report,  page  130.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  July,  there  were 
122  men  at  work  in  the  mine,  and  21  in  the  mill,  besides  19  surface 
hands,  and  five  in  the  sulphuret  works.  Average  wages  were,  at  the 
sulphuret  works,  $2  75  daily ;  at  the  mine,  $2  75  above  ground,  $3 
under  ground ;  foremen  under  ground  $5,  shift  captains  $4.  The  pro- 
duction was  376  tons  weekly,  yielding  $40,000  to  $60,000  per  month. 
The  mill  has  30  stamps,  10  at  700  pounds,  dropping  68  per  minute, 
and  20  at  850  pounds,  dropping  60  per  minute.  The  light  stamps 
crushed  without  a  rock-breaker  16  tons  daily,  and  the  heavy  stamps  40 
tons ;  the  relation  between  them  is,  therefore,  as  1.6  to  2  in  favor  of  the 
heavy  stamps.  A  large  Varney  rock-breaker  increases  the  capacity  of 
the  mill  40  tons  in  six  days.  Screens,  No.  5  Russia-punched,  equiv- 
alent to  40  brass  wire.  The  pulp  flows  over  blankets,  and  the  tail- 
ings of  these  pass  through  "Eureka  amalgamators f  the  blanket 
washings  are  passed  through  Atwood  amalgamators  first  and  Eureka 
afterward,  the  whole  finally  passing  over  broad  copper-plate  sluices  into 
a  system  of  tubs  and  settlers,  whence  it  is  finally  drawn  into  large  im- 
proved Stevens  buddies,  18  or  20  feet  in  diameter.  The  more  quickly 
the  sulphurets  are  concentrated  the  better,  since  they  lose  in  specific 
gravity  by  oxidation.  The  last  concentration  from  the  buddies  is  put 
in  a  tossing  tub,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  chlorination.  The  sulphurets 
in  the  Eureka  amount  to  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  quartz.  In  this  mine 
the  richer  the  rock  in  sulphurets,  the  richer  the  sulphurets  in  gold.  The 
Eureka  sulphurets  formerly  yielded  $420  per  ton,  then  $400,  then  as  low 
as  $115,  and  now  $200.  Some  of  this  is  free  gold  that  escapes  the  amal- 
gamating apparatus.  Mr.  William  Watt,  the  very  able  and  successful 
superintendent,  and  Mr.  Deetken,  the  chemist  in  charge  of  the  chlorina- 
tion works,  say  that  when  the  Eureka  amalgamator  was  introduced,  the 
yield  of  the  sulphurets  in  the  tailings  fell  off  at  once  $100  per  ton,  so 
much  more  free  gold  being  saved  in  the  first  process. 

The  chlorination  works  of  the  Eureka  mine  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
G.  Deetken,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  process  successfully  in 
California.  In  accordance  with  my  resolution  to  abstain  in  the  present 
report  from  all  discussion  of  processes,  I  postpone  the  description  of 
chlorination  until  a  future  occasion. 

Statement  of  the  Eureka  mine,  Grass  Valley,  Calif ornia,  for  the  year  ending 

September  30, 1868. 

The  amount  of  quartz  worked  during  the  year  was  15,944  tons.  The 
apparent  cost  of  mining  and  milling  waa  $12  54  per  ton ;  but  as  there 
was  an  excess  last  year  of  610  tons  of  quartz  on  the  surface  and  500  tons 
in  the  mine,  the  actual  cost  of  working  is  reduced  to  $12  44.  The  appar- 
ent yield  for  the  year  is  $30  36  per  ton;  but  as  $14,000  belonging  to 
last  year's  account  was  carried  over  to  this  year,  the  actual  yield  has 
been  $31  24  per  ton. 

Receipts: 

15,944    tons  of  quartz  at  $28  36 $452,103  76 

142f  tons  of  sulphurets,  at  $154  32 22,030  10 

Other  receipts 9,752  33 

483,886  19 
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(The  total  given  in  the  statement  furnished  me  by  authority  of  the 
company  was  $484,076  23,  but  the  individual  items  were  the  same  as 
above.    There  was  a  mistake  somewhere  of  $190  04.) 

Disbursements : 

Dividends $270,000  00 

Extraordinary  expenses 24,924  74 

Mining  and  milling  expenses 209?479  87 

Cash  on  hand 22,604  93 

527,009  54 

Statement  of  the  Eureka  mine  for  the  three  years  ending  September  30, 1868 

Eeceipts: 

Bullion $1,578,701  41 

Other  receipts 13,221  05 

1,591,922  46 

Disbursements : 

Paid  for  original  and  additional  ground,  settling  title,  &c. . .  $240,650  75 

Dividends 670,000  00 

Extraordinary  expenses,  construction,  &c 96,604  18 

Mining  and  milling  expenses 562,062  60 

Cash  on  hand 22,604  93 

1,591,922  46 

THE  NORTH  STAR  MINE. 
(One  and  three-quarter  miles  from  Grass  Valley.) 


Crou-iection — Scale,  200  feet  to  the  inch. 
|  For  explanation  of  lettering  see  note  under  profile.] 
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Profile—  Suit  s 


in  the  I 


Conine,  east  and  west ;  dip,  on  tlie  average,  21°  50'  north,  in  the  lowest  level  Only  12°. 
A  A,  main  incline ;  B  B,  upper  lode  ;  C,  pumping  shaft,  to  raise  water  into  mill ;  D,  drain 
tunnel ;  E,  first  level ;  F,  second  level ;  0,  third  level ;  H,  fourth  level  i  I,  fifth  level ;  K, 
sixth  level;  L,  seventh  level,  something;  over  300  feet  verticil  depth,  and  892J  feet  on  the 
incline;  M,  shaft;  N,  Larimer  incline;  I,  2,  3,  sloped  out;  4,  5,  fi,  reserves. 

The  ground  shaded  from  right  to  left  has  been  worked  out  on  the 
ripper  vein^  from  left  to  right  on  the  lower  vein ;  and  that  shaded  in  both 
directions  is  worked  out  on  both  veina  The  rock  at  either  end  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  levels,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  is  very  rich,  and 
the  reserves  of  the  mine  are  extensive  and  valuable.  The  gross  proceeds 
of  bullion  from  this  mine  in  the  sixteen  months  between  July  6, 1807, 
and  November  11, 1868,  were  1320,390  66.  Further  particulars  are  not 
in  my  possession.  I  judge  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  above  sum  must  have 
been  net  profit.  Discoveries  of  great  importance  are  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  mine  since  my  visit  to  it  in  July  last.  The  value  of  the  ore 
was  then  about  $34  per  ton,  and  total  cost  of  mining,  milling,  superin- 
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tendence,  and  interest  account,  about  $12  per  ton.  The  vein  varies  from 
10  inches  to  four  feet  in  width,  averaging  about  14  to  18  inches.  Contracts 
for  mining  only  are  let  underground  at  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  ton  of  quartz 
raised,  which  seems  very  reasonable  for  a  narrow  vein.  The  arrange- 
ment of  pumps  to  be  hereafter  employed  is  a  16-inch  plunger  from  the 
fifth  level  up,  and  lift  below,  for  sinking.  This  apparatus  will  have  a 
capacity  of  1,000  gallons  per  minute.  The  maximum  of  water  last  winter 
(a  very  wet  season)  was  668  gallons  per  minute.  There  were  208  men 
employed  in  the  mine  and  mill. 

The  North  Star  mill  now  contains  24  stamps,  (950  pounds,)  with  a 
crushing  capacity  of  45  tons  daily.  The  power  is  supplied  by  a  40-horse 
power  engine,  built  in  this  county,  where  excellent  mining  machinery  is 
made.  A  similar  engine  in  the  same  building  does  the  mine-pumping. 
The  pulp  from  the  batteries  is  run  over  blankets,  which  are  washed  every 
10  minutes.  The  washings  are  slowly  fed  into  a  close  Atwood  amalga- 
mator, and  run  afterwards  over  riffles  with  quicksilver.  All  tailings  are 
concentrated  in  Hendy  machines.  The  rock  contains  five  to  eight  per 
cent,  of  sulphurets,  of  which  about  four-fifths  are  saved ;  buddies  will  be 
introduced  to  save  the  remainder.  The  sulphurets  are  sold  or  worked  at 
custom  chlori nation  works  in  the  neighborhood.  They  yield  $80  to  $200 
per  ton,  (being  from  $4  to  $18  per  ton  of  quartz.)  The  clean-up  of  the 
mill,  July  8,  after  12  days'  run  with  16  stamps,  was  $22,000,  exclusive  of 
sulphurets.  This  is  extraordinary,  as  it  shows  an  average  of  $61  per  ton, 
or  thereabouts.  The  high  result  is  due  to  the  occurrence  in  the  lower 
levels  of  quartz  thickly  rilled  with  free  gold. 

EMPIRE  MINK,   OPHIR  HILL,   GRABS  VALLEY. 
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Profile  -Sculo,  3U0  f«l  to  Uia  inch. 

Coarse,  north  and  sontb,  or  more  exactly  north-northwest  and  sou  th -southeast ;  dtp, 
21c  to4(P  west;  average  31°  wast!  A  A,  old  incline  shaft  500  feet  deep  \  IIB,  working 
incline.  740  feet  deep,  (these  depths  are  not  vertical,  bat,  like  all  profiles  given,  measured  on 
the  incline  of  the  vein,  the  Only  true  way  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  ground 
open;)  C  C,  drain  tunnel;  D  D,  400  foot  level;  E  E,  W10  foot  level ;  FF,  580  foot  level ; 
G  G,  680  foot  level;  1  1,  ground  worked  out;  a 2, ditto,  poor  ore;  3  3,  ditto,  rich  ore:  4, 
new  ground,  vein  poor :  5,  new  pound,  vein  two  feet,  very  good ;  6,  new  ground,  vain  15 
inches,  very  good.  At  the  south  end  of  level  D,  the  ledge  failed  i  at  the  south  and  of  F, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  good  vein  of  IS  inchei. 
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The  claim  of  the  company  covers  2,100  feet,  viz :  1,500  feet  of  the  Ophir 
HOI,  of  which  1,200  are  shown  above,  and  600  feet  of  the  Rush  and  Lawton, 
adjoining  the  mine  on  the  south.  This  latter  ground  has  been  opened  to 
the  depth  of  300  feet  and  found  very  rich.  The  ledge  in  the  Empire  mine 
varies  in  width  from  nothing  up  to  five  feet.  The  wall  rock  is  u  green- 
stone," (altered  slates!)  and  the  casings  and  horses  between  the  stringers 
of  quartz  on  either  wall  are  a  rock  of  lighter  color.  A  year  and  a  half  were 
spent  in  shafting  and  other  dead  work,  to  get  the  mine  into  its  present 
shape,  which,  as  the  sketch  shows,  is  highly  workmanlike  and  symmetri- 
cal, giving  assurance  of  reserves  adequate  to  the  capacity  of  the  mill. 
The  pumps  in  the  mine  comprise  a  lift  for  sinking  the  shaft ;  a  10-inch  plun- 
ger for  raising  the  mine  water  to  the  drain  tunnel,  and  an  eight-inch  plun- 
ger, sitting  100  feet  below  the  tunnel,  raises  to  the  surface  the  water 
needed  in  the  mill.  The  company's  30-stamp  mill  is  considered  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  State,  though  other  mills,  employing  different  appara- 
tus, claim  equally  good  results.  The  weight  of  stamps  is  800  pounds,  drop 
58  to  65  per  minute;  screens  No.  40  brass  wire;  daily  capacity,  with  a 
Blake  crusher,  40  totis;  amalgamation  in  battery:  copperplates,  Hendy 
concentrators  and  pans.  About  four  tons  of  sulphurets  in  24  hours  are 
caught  in  the  mill.  Below  the  tail-race  two  men  working  on  shares 
catch  about  six  tons  (they  say)  per  month — probably  more;  which  they 
sell  at  $23.  Still  furtner  down,  another  man  catches  two  tons  per  month. 
The  ore  averaged  $30  38  last  year,  and  the  monthly  expenses  were  about 
$12,000  per  1,000  tons  reduced. 

Statement  of  the  Empire  Mining  Company  of  Grass  Valley \  California^  for 

fourteen  months,  ending  October  15, 1868. 

Proceeds  of  reduction  of  8,735  tons  of  ore $253,632  15 

Cost  of  milling  and  mining,  including  dead  work  and  explora- 
tions       159, 328  22 

Net  proceeds  of  8,735  tons  of  ore 94, 302  93 

Average  gross  yield  per  ton 29  04 

Average  cost  of  mining  and  milling 18  24 


(Note  by  the  secretary  of  the  company — The  two  last  reductions  were 
from  a  low  grade  of  ore,  now  exhausted,  and  produced  from  1,950  tons 
but  $34,911  27,  or  $18  18  per  ton ;  while  the  remaining  6,815  tons  realized 
$218,720  88,  or  at  the  rate  of  $32  09  per  ton,  which  is  considered  the 
average  value  of  the  reserve.) 
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BANNER  MINE,  NEVADA  CITY. 


Profile— Scale,  900  feet  to  the  inch. 

Coarse,  north  and  south,  (a  little  west  of  north;)  dip,  45°  east;  width,  6  inches  to  16 
feet— average,  4|  feet.  Ore,  sulphurets  of  iron,  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  with  a  little  free  gold. 
A  A,  main  incline,  500  feet  deep;  B,  C,  D,  E,  F— 60,  120,  220,  320,  and  420-foot  levels;  1, 
vein  pinched  ;  2,  vein,  6  feet ;  3  3,  horse  dividing  the  ledge  in  two. 

At  the  cross-cut  on  the  320-foot  level  these  two  ledges  are  16  feet 
apart.  The  reserves  in  this  mine  are  large  and  valuable.  Water  is  only 
troublesome  in  winter;  two  30-horse  engines  pump  and  hoist.  The  shaft- 
house  is  on  a  high  hill,  and  the  mill  in  a  ravine,  120  feet  below.  The  ore 
is  let  down  in  cases  on  a  steep  surface  incline.  The  mill  is  run  by  steam, 
has  20  stamps,  (600  pounds,)  and  10  more  now  erecting.  Capacity,  30 
tons  daily.  Fine  screens,  copper  plates,  and  blankets  are  used.  The 
blanket  washings  are  worked  in  Knox  pans,  with  revolving  mullers  or 
travellers;  the  tailings  are  caught  in  rockers,  in  2,500  feet  of  sluices  and 
a  buddle  at  the  end.  Total  yield  of  quartz,  $27  50,  Immediate  concen- 
tration and  chlorination  of  sulphurets  would  be  better, 
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PITTSBURG    METE. 
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Profile— Salt,  300  feet  to  Urn  inch. 
A  A,  old  shift,  4B0  feet  deep— lode  at  bottom  2  feet  wide;  B  B,  new  shaft,  450  feet  deep; 
C,  80-foot  level;  D,  260-foot  level;  E,  330-foot  level;  F,  430-foot  level;  O,  cross-cut,  33 
feet  from  new  shaft  to  the  heaved  portion  of  the  vein  ;  H,  drift  on  vein  from  cross-cut,  1 30 
feet  southward  ;  K  K,  line  of  a  slide,  south  of  which  the  ledge  is  heaved  forward  and  east- 
ward ;  W  W,  winsea,  or  interior  ladder  and  air-ways ;  1  1,  old  ground,  worked  out ;  2  2, 


This  mine,  formerly  called  the  Wigham,  is  situated  some  1J  mile 
from  Nevada  City.  The  works  were  courteously  showu  me  by  Mr,  8. 
D.  Merchant,  manager  and  part  owner.  The  vein  averages  about  2  feet 
in  width,  and  the  claim  covers  2,000  feet,  or  from  the  new  shaft  795 
feet  north,  and  1,205  feet  south.  The  county  rock  is  the  peculiar 
"greenstone"  of  this  county.  The  ore  contains  some  free  gold,  and  a 
large  amount  of  sulphurate,  of  which,  say,  1  per  cent,  is  galena.  Hang- 
ing and  foot-wall  are  both  firm,  with  little  fluccan  or  "gouge."  The 
yield  of  this  mine  in  June,  1868,  was  480  tons,  worth  $10,260  70,  not 
including  the  proceeds  from  sulphurets  chlorinated.  The  expense  was 
about  $8,000.  Forty  men  furnish  the  mill  with  ore;  36  are  engaged  on 
dead  work.  The  whole  force  in  July  was  95  men,  of  whom  5  were  China- 
men, employed  in  surface-work.  The  mill  has  10  stamps,  (650  pounds,) 
and  is  run  at  80  to  85  drops  per  minute.  Its  capacity  is  22  to  23  tons 
daily.  Sieves  No.  5,  punched;  amalgamation  in  battery,  on  copper  plates, 
in  Hunter's  rubber,  (Eureka  amalgamator,)  copper  plates  again;  tailings 
caught  in  vats,  concentrated  on  a  rocker,  and  the  sulphurets  seut  to 
chloriuation  works.  Tailings  from  the  rocker  concentrated  in  sluices  and 
a  large  concave  middle.  Sulphurets  not  perfectly  clean  worked  in  a 
Knox  pan.  I  merely  put  these  data  upon  record,  postponing  the  com- 
parison of  them  with  the  processes  at  other  mills  of  Nevada  county  and 
elsewhere  to  a  future  report  on  "Methods  and  processes."  It  will  be 
Been  that  the  Pittsburg  mill  has  light  stamps  and  runs  rapidly,  while 
the  usual  practice  at  Grass  Valley  is  heavy  stamps  and  slow  speed. 
Each  style  has  its  partisans,  and  good  millmen  do  good  work  with  either, 
which  makes  it  all  the  harder  to  decide  upon  their  comparative  merits, 
except  by  close  study  and  prolonged  and  exact  experiments. 
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THE  DEEP  PLACERS  OF  NEVADA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  letter  was  written  at  my  request  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Skid- 
more,  of  San  Francisco,  an  intelligent  and  experienced  observer : 

Sam  Francisco,  July  21,  1868. 

Dear  Sir  :  Id  accordance  with  a  promise  made  to  you  at  Grass  Valley,  I  herewith  trans- 
mit an  account  of  my  observations  on  my  return  trip  to  this  place  through  the  "  Blue  Lead  " 
ranee  of  Nevada  county,  Placer  county,  and  the  quartz  district  among  the  foot-hills  near 
Auburn,  Placer  county  I.  had  only  leisure  to  remain  one  day  at  Dutch  Flat,  one  at  Gold 
Run,  and  one  at  or  near  Auburn  ;  and  such  information  as  I  can  communicate  is  more  the 
result  of  previous  acquaintance  with  the  country  than  of  present  research. 

Throughout  the  route  traversed  as  above,  I  was  principally  impressed  with  the  decay  of 
the  mitring  towns  and  the  depopulation  of  the  country.  If  this  should  continue  in  the  same 
ratio  as  it  nas  progressed  since  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  part  of  country  referred  to, 
(some  five  years  since, )  we  will  soon  have  deserted  towns  and  a  waste  of  country  torn  up 
bv  hydraulic  washings,  far  more  cheerless  in  appearance  than  the  primitive  wilderness  of 
1848.  The  causes  for  this  stagnation  and  the  remedy  are  subjects  for  your  observation  and 
reflection.    I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  simple  facts  of  the  condition  of  the  country. 

Immediately  to  tbe  east  of  toe  basin  in  which  are  situated  the  towns  of  Grass  Valley  and 
Nevada,  is  a  ridge  running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  known  as  Greenhorn  mountain. 
On  the  east  slope  of  this  mountain  we  find  the  ancient  channel  known  as  the  Blue  Lead, 
and  on  which  are  situated  the  towns  of  Hunt's  Hill,  Red  Dog,  You  Bet,  and  Little  York,  in 
Nevada  county,  and  the  towns  of  Dutch  Flat  and  Gold  Run,  in  Placer  county.  The  lead 
referred  to  is  well  defined  to  the  north  of  Deer  creek,  Nevada  county,  and  to  the  south  of  the 
North  Fork  of  the  American  river,  in  Placer  county ;  but  my  remarks  apply  only  to  that  part 
of  it  lying  between  those  streams,  some  24  miles  in  length,  but  embracing  at  least  three- 
fifths  of  the  mills  employed  in  crushing  cement  on  the  Blue  Lead. 

For  convenience  of  description  the  mining  interests  of  this  section  may  be  classed  under 
three  headings,  viz :  hydraulic  mining,  cement  mining,  and  river  sluicing,  the  latter  referring 
to  the  washings  of  the  tailings  in  the  present  water  courses. 

hydraulic  Mining, — The  auriferous  deposit  of  this  section  is  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
to  one  mile  in  width,  and  the  depth  of  pay  dirt  varies  from  80  to  180  feet  from  the  surface 
to  a  bed  of  hard,  cemented  gravel,  which  is  not  sufficiently  rich  to  crush  under  stamps,  and 
too  hard  to  be  disintegrated  by  the  force  of  water.  This  bed  of  gravel,  some  fifty  feet  in 
thickness,  is  underlaid  by  the  peculiar  blue  cement  which  gives  the  channel  the  name,  of 
"  Blue  Lead."  Probably  no  part  of  this  State  has  yielded  as  rich  returns  to  the  hydraulic 
miner  as  the  range  here  described  ;  but  this  kind  of  mining  is  now  only  systematically  car- 
ried on  in  one  district  on  the  range,  known  as  Gold  Run,  Placer  county.  This  district  was 
opened  about  four  years  since,  and  still  has  enough  ground  left  for  two  more  seasons,  exclu- 
sive of  the  present  one.  The  yield  for  1866  of  this  district  alone,  about  two  and  a-half  miles 
in  length,  was  estimated  by  the  local  bankers  at  $350,000 ;  for  1867,  $500,000.  The  yield 
of  the  present  year  will  not  probably  exceed  $400,000 ;  but  this  is  owing  to  a  miners*  strike 
against  the  ditch  companies,  which  prevented  the  early  opening  of  the  claims,  and  not  to  a 
deterioration  of  the  character  of  the  auriferous  deposit  The  present  price  paid  for  water  in 
Gold  Run  district  is  17  cents  per  inch  for  24  hours,  a  reduction  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  from 
prices  of  previous  seasons,  but  still  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  most  of  the  ground 
owners,  who  prefer  to  await  a  further  reduction.  These  compauies  use  from  350  to  600 
inches.  This  water  passes  out  of  the  gauge  boxes  with  a  pressure  of  six  inches  above  the 
feed  aperture.  The  banks  here  are  from  100  to  200  feet  in  height,  and  of  more  uniformly 
a  gold-bearing  character  than  any  district  now  being  worked  in  the  State.  The  tailing's 
from  this  district  run  into  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  river,  and  are  there  lost.  In  the 
Nevada  county  end  of  the  range  described,  hydraulic  mining  is  still  carried  on  extensively 
in  places,  but  not  with  as  good  results,  though  water  is  much  cheaper  in  some  cases,  being 
as  low  as  10  cents  per  inch  for  24  hours.  The  towns  of  Hunt's  Hill,  Red  Dog,  You  Bet, 
and  Little  York  were  formerly  the  centres  of  active  hydraulic  operations ;  but  this  kind  of 
mining  is  now  laboring  under  the  depression  incidental  to  this  business  throughout  the  State, 
though  there  is  still  a  vast  field  for  it. 

Cement  mining, — The  gold*  bearing  cement  lies  next  to  the  bed-rock  of  the  ancient  stream, 
and  can  be  worked  with  profit  where  the  channel  has  been  reached,  for  a  thickness  of  from 
10  to  20  feet,  and  a  width,  which  varies  with  the  conformation  of  the  channel,  of  from  20  to  40 
feet — the  pay  being  richest  where  the  channel  is  narrowest,  as  a  general  rule.  This  channel 
is,  doubtless,  as  continuous  as  the  auriferous  deposits  above  it,  but  has  only  been  opened 
at  spots  which  are  designated  by  the  location  of  the  towns  heretofore  named.  No  branch  of 
mining  is  attended  with  more  risk  and  uncertainty  than  this,  but  when  successful  the  yield 
is  enormous.  This  kind  of  mining  will  eventually  be  extensively  prosecuted  throughout  this 
range,  but  not  until  some  cheaper  process  is  discovered  than  the  one  now  in  general  use — 
that  of  crushing  with  stamps.     Whether  the  "  Cox*  pan,"  with  some  improvements,  will 

*  A  new  pan,  in  which  the  cemented  gravel  is  broken  by  revolving  arms,  and  the  auriferous  cement  drop* 
through  a  grating  which  retaini  the  barren  boulder*  The  object  Is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  crushing  the 
whole  mas*.— R.  W.  B. 
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not  present  the  facilities  desired,  is  a  question  which  the  experience  of  this  year  will  decide. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  stamp  will  crash  quite  as  much  of  the  hardest  cement  as  of  quartz. 
The  larger  boulders  are  thrown  out  at  the  dump-house,  where  the  cement  is  broken  up  pre- 
paratory  to  the  cement  being  fed  in  the  batteries.  The  gold,  being  mostly  free,  is  caught  in 
the  batteries  by  amalgamation ;  the  pulp  thence  passes  over  copper  plates  and  in  sluices. 
Without  claiming  to  be  an  expert  in  sucn  matters,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  20  per 
cent,  at  least  of  the  fine  gold  is  needlessly  wasted  and  lost,  for  want  of  longer  sluices  and 
settlers.  Probably  33  per  cent,  of  all  the  gold  is  lost,  as  some  of  it  is  rusty  and  needs  grinding. 
Of  the  17  mills  located  on  this  channel,  but  two  are  run  by  steam,  the  others  having  water- 
power.  One  of  these  claims,  which  I  visited  two  years  since,  was  being  run  at  an  expense,  for 
mill  and  mine,  of  $500  per  week.  This  claim  was  open  by  a  bed-rock  tunnel  1,000  feet 
long,  with  sufficient  fall  to  drain  and  carry  the  cement  to  a  ten-stamp  mill  run  by  water- 

Sower.  The  receipts  of  the  owners,  at  that  time,  were  not  less  than  $2,500  per  week,  and  it 
as  steadily  paid  large  profits  ever  since.  An  adjoining  claim  was  noted  for  a  production  of 
$60,000  in  90  days,  about  the  year  1865.  A  few  miles  above  I  visited  a  claim  which  had 
cost  its  owners  $30,000  without  getting  any  return.  This  latter  claim  took  out  their  cement 
through  a  shaft  135  feet  deep,  and  were  much  troubled  with  water.  This  mill,  (ten-stamps,) 
hoisting  and  pumping  works,  were  run  by  water-power,  which  alone  cost  $25  per  24  hours. 
I  learn  that  tney  nave  struck  pay  dirt  this  season.  The  claims  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  You  Bet  have  proved  the  richest  on  the  channel.  Two  and  a-half  miles  southerly  of  Gold 
Bun  the  same  channel  has  been  found  at  a  point  where  it  crosses  the  North  Fork  of  the 
American,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  where  the  North  Fork  has  cut  through  the  ancient 
channel.  At  this  place  (Stone's  Mill)  the  bed-rock  terminated  abruptly,  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  water  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American,  and  the  cemented 
mass  was  plainly  exposed  to  view.  An  eight-stamp  mill  was  erected,  and  the  mass  worked  by 
breaking  it  down,  having  first  loosened  it  by  heavy  explosions  of  powder,  in  drifts  run  for 
the  purpose.  In  consequence  of  the  great  facilities  thus  presented,  this  claim  has  steadily 
paid:  since  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise.  I  visited  this  ground  a  few  days  since, 
while  at  Gold  Run,  and  do  not  think  they  are  in  the  centre  of  the  channel,  but  on  a  shelf  of 
bed-rock  I  form  this  opinion  from  the  absence  of  the  large  boulders,  petrified  treas,  brush, 
sand-banks,  &c,  usually  found  in  the  channel.  This  channel  runs  northerly  under  the 
Gold  Run  district  to  Little  York,  and  perhaps  Dutch  Flat.  Southerly,  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  the  same  elevation  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American,  near 
Iowa  Hill,  from  whence  it  is  easily  traced  for  many  miles.  The  town  of  Dutch  Flat,  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  Gold  Run  district,  is  not  on  the  direct  north  and  south  line  which  the 
channel  seems  to  follow ;  nevertheless  deep  explorations  there  this  summer  have  disclosed 
the  presence  of  the  Blue  Lead,  but  whether  on  a  bend  of  the  main  channel,  or  on  a  feeder  or 
affluent,  cannot  be  positively  known.  The  following  are  the  number  of  mills  and  stamps 
erected  on  this  part  of  the  Blue  Lead : 


- 

Locality. 

Mills. 

Stamps. 

Green  Mountain 

1 
3 
4 
6 
3 
1 
1 

10 

Hunt's  Hill  (Gouge-Eye) 

24 

Red  Dojr 

36 

You  Bet 

56 

Little  York 

26 

Dutch  Flat 

4 

Gold  Run 

8 

Totals ......  T ,  T  -  T  T ,._  T 

19 

164 

Note. — Of  these  164  stamps  not  more  than  80  are  running  this  year. 

The  channel  is  often  said  to  be  "lost,"  and  this  accounts  for  the  number  of  claims  lying 
idle.  More  properly  speaking,  they  have  come  upon  an  unprofitable  spot  in  the  channel  not 
favorable  to  the  deposition  of  gold — though  sometimes  it  meanders  out  of  a  particular  claim. 

River  sluicing, — The  range  I  have  described  presents  extraordinary  attractions  for  this 
class  of  operations,  which  are  now  prosecuted  but  on  a  limited  scale,  but  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  interests  of  this  part  of  the  country,  on  account  of  the  number  of  large 
streams  crossing  or  running  parallel  with  the  best  mining  ground,  and  which  are  filled  to  a 
depth  of  from  30  to  50  feet  with  the  accumulated  tailings  of  10  years  of  extensive  hydraulic 
mining.  The  most  prominent  of  these  streams  are  the  Bear  river,  Steep  Hollow  creek,  and 
Greenhorn  creek  ;  there  are,  besides,  many  ravines  and  cafions,  noted  for  the  extent  of  their 
accumulations  and  the  former  rich  character  of  the  adjacent  ground.  In  the  early  days  of 
hydraulic  mining,  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  existence  of  fine  gold,  and  this  character 
of  wealth  was  carried  off  by  the  strong  and  rapid  streams  of  water  running  over  the  sluice 
boxes,  which  were  then  of  a  steeper  grade  and  much  shorter  than  those  now  used ;  besides, 
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the  advantages  of  "dumps"  and  " undercurrents1'  were  then  unknown.  The  result  was 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  was  lost — probably  one-half — and  now  lies  on  the  bottom 
of  the  streams  which  were  the  receptacles  of  the  tailings.  A  preliminary  survey  of  Bear 
river  was  made  several  years  since  with  a  view  to  the  inauguration  of  an  extensive  system 
of  tail-sluicing,  but  the  fall  of  the  stream  not  being  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  tailings,  the  pro- 
ject was  temporarily  abandoned.  This  object  can,  however,  be  accomplished  by  running  a 
tunnel,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  through  the  ridge  dividing  Bear  river  from  the  North 
Fork  of  the  American,  which  latter  stream  is  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  Bear  river,  and 
laving  the  sluice  boxes  in  the  bottom  of  this  tunnel.  Should  the  project  of  Sanford  &  Co., 
of  running  off  the  tailings  of  Greenhorn  creek,  prove  remunerative,  this  immense  work  will 
doubtless  De  undertaken.  Sanford  &  Co.  have  purchased  and  located  ten  miles  of  Green- 
horn creek,  and  commenced  putting  in  their  sluice  boxes  last  year.  They  were  much  dam- 
aged by  the  extraordinary  high  waters  of  last  season,  and  their  experiment  has  not  yet  dem- 
onstrated the  profit  of  this  class  of  operations,  but  practical  men  express  no  doubts  of  their 
eventual  success. 

Present  condition  and  future  prospects. — If  the  condition  of  the  mining  towns  along  the 
route  I  have  laid  out  is  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  then  a 
very  discouraging  picture  would  be  presented.  But  to  do  this  would  be  to  do  an  injustice  to 
a  district  which  I  believe  is  yet  destined,  with  the  aid  of  capital,  to  add  millions  of  dollars  to 
our  circulating  medium.  The  causes  of  the  decay  of  those  towns  are  easily  found.  The 
large  sums  of  money  which  the  mines  have  yielded  have  not  been  spent  here  in  making 
homes  and  opening  new  channels  of  mining  enterprise,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  miner, 
as  soon  as  he  made  his  "pile,"  has  gone  elsewhere  to  spend  it.  With  the  new  population 
which  thee  ountry  requires  this  will  not  again  occur.  The  soil,  which  a  few  years  since  was 
thought  worthless  except  for  the  gold  it  contained,  is  now  demonstrated  to  be  productive,  if 
not  of  all  the  necessities  of  life,  at  least  of  all  that  make  a  home  luxurious  and  pleasant.  The 
grape,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow  here  with  a  profusion  elsewhere  unknown,  and 
the  new  class  of  miners  will  learn  that  here  they  can  provide  themselves  with  homes  which 
will  make  life  endurable  without  the  enormous  gains  expected  in  early  times.  Nearly  all 
these  towns  have,  at  some  period,  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  in  a  day,  but  now  they 
are  suffering  from  the  equally  sure  but  slower  ravages  of  time  The  town  of  Red  Dog  has 
not  one-half  its  buildings  occupied,  and  at  present  none  of  the  cement  mills  at  that  place  are 
running.  You  Bet  still  retains  some  of  its  former  prosperity.  Little  York  has  deteriorated 
nearly  as  much  as  Red  Dog.    Dutch  Flat,  a  few  years  since,  had  a  population  of  2,000 ;   at 

S resent  1  should  judge  the  population  to  be  about  1,000.  On  the  main  street,  here,  we  find 
ilapidated  sidewalks,  vacant  hotels  and  stores,  and  an  occasional  ruin  of  a  house  which  has 
fallen  from  the  rotting  of  the  timbers  which  supported  it.  Hunt's  Hill  (known  in  early  days 
as  Gouge-Eye)  is  supported  by  the  cement  mills  of  the  Gouge-Eye  and  eastern  companies, 
whose  claims  have  steadily  paid  for  several  years  past.  Gold  Run  is  the  only  prosperous 
town  on  the  part  of  the  Blue  Lead  range  I  have  visited. 

,  This  part  of  the  country  is  now  passing  through  a  crisis.  It  is  an  interregnum  in  which 
mere  labor  has  nearly  exhausted  its  efforts,  and  capital  has  not  vet  come  to  its  assistance. 
The  gold  is  in  the  ground,  but  not  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  extracted  by  mere  labor. 
Enterprises  of  great  magnitude,  requiring  capital  and  engineering  skill,  must  be  prosecuted, 
and  when  completed  this  region  will  enter  on  a  career  of  prosperity  which  will  last  for  20 
years  or  more,  and  repay  their  projectors  100-fold.  This  is  not  a  mere  visionary  statement, 
but  is  founded  on  observation  and  an  acquaintance  of  several  years  with  the  resources  of  this 
range.  The  tailings  of  the  rivers  must  be  worked  over ;  bed-rock  tunnels  must  be  run  in  the 
ridges,  for  the  double  purpose  of  drainage  and  the  extraction  of  the  lower  deposit.  To  give  a 
few  instances  :  The  hydraulic  ground  of  Dutch  Flat,  one  of  the  richest  localities  in  the  State, 
is  not  all  washed  off,  but  operations  have  ceased  for  want  of  fall.  Let  a  bed-rock  tunnel 
2,000  feet  in  length  be  run  from  the  level  of  the  Bear  river,  under  the  ground  to  the  back  of 
the  town,  and  a  new  bench,  100  feet  in  thickness,  can  be  run  off  over  sluice  boxes,  to  be 
placed  in  the  bottom.  The  existence  of  the  blue  lead  under  this  ground  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  prospecting  shaft  of  Mr.  James  Taef,  of  this  place.  The  cement  could  be  taken 
out  through  such  a  tunnel,  which  would  necessarily  drain  the  whole  lead  ;  but  it  lies  so  deep 
here  that  individual  enterprise  on  each  claim,  in  raising  and  pumping,  will  not  pay.  Such  a 
tunnel,  by  means  of  drifts,  would  work  the  whole  lead  at  this  place.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  gravel  here,  and  the  miners  in  some  cases  offer  half  their  claims  for  machinery  to  work  it. 
Such  machinery,  with  water  power,  and  including  an  extra  $1,000  for  putting  the  claims  in 
better  working  order,  would  not  cost  more  than  $4,000 — a  high  estimate.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  main  tunnel  above  referred  to  would  cost  $25,000,  but  I  think  this  too  low. 
Near  Gold  Run  it  is  contemplated  to  run  a  large  tunnel,  with  double  set  of  sluice  boxes  and 
tramway  for  cars,  a  distance  of  5,000  feet  This  will  not  be  needed  for  several  years,  as  there 
is  yet  plenty  of  fall,  but  it  is  wisdom  for  the  miners  to  take  time  by  the  forelock.  The  ground 
under  which  this  will  nin  is  as  rich  as  any  in  California,  and  the  blue  lead  is  developed  both 
to  the  north  and  south  of  its  proposed  course.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  project  is  over 
$150,000,  and  work  will  be  commenced  this  season.  This  tunnel  will  begin  to  pay  when  the 
first  1,000  feet  is  completed,  and  at  2,000  feet  it  will  strike  the  channel  of  the  aucient  stream, 
and  thence  run  at  right  angles  parallel  with  it.    Millions  of  cubic  yards  of  auriferous  dirt  and 
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gravel  mast  ran  through  this  tunnel,  which  debouches  into  a  deep  ravine,  from  which  the 
tailings  will  find  their  way  into  the  North  Fork  of  the  American.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  usual  two  weeks'  "clean  up  "  on  the  smaller  of  these  claims,  using  350  inches  of  water, 
is  rarely  less  than  $3,000,  can  any  doubt  be  felt  of  the  necessity  of  this  work?  There  are 
many  other  projects  which  could  be  mentioned,  but  being  of  the  same  nature,  these  will  suffice. 
The  best  mining  properties  in  California,  at  Smartsville,  Yuba  county,  and  San  Juan,  Nevada 
county,  owe  their  value  to  extensive  works  of  this  nature. 

The  capital  necessary  to  prosecute  these  great  projects  must  come  from  the  east  or  from 
Europe.  Here  in  California  we  are  accustomed  to  high  rates  of  interest  and  punctual  pay- 
ments. No  man  puts  his  money  out  without  the  expectation  of  realizing  in  a  few  months, 
by  a  sale,  or  getting  his  interest  promptly  every  month.  The  capital  required  here  is  of  that 
class  which  can  wait  patiently  for  a  year  or  two  without  a  return ;  but  when  that  return 
comes  it  will  be  nearer  ten  per  cent,  per  month  than  one  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GIANT  POWDER  AND  COMMON  POWDER. 

A  ride  of  eight  miles  over  somewhat  steep  and  stony  bridle-paths, 
from  Bear  Valley  up  Mount  Oso,  over  its  crest  and  along  the  other  side, 
leads  from  the  Mariposa  estate  to  a  very  interesting  mine,  in  the  same 
county,  known  as  the  Oaks  and  Reese,  or  Hunter's  Valley  mine.  A  vein, 
bearing  the  local  name  of  Blue  Lead,  strikes  northwest  through  Hun- 
ter's valley,  parallel  with  the  Mariposa  veins.  It  is  generally  found  to 
yield  a  low  grade  of  mill-rock ;  but  at  various  points  it  is  joined  by  small 
quartz  cross-feeders;  and  these  are  often  rich,  and  sometimes  appear  to 
"  enrich "  the  main  lode.  At  the  junction  of  one  of  these,  known  as 
Little  Lead,  with  the  Blue  Lead,  the  Oaks  and  Reese  mine  is  situated. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  Little  Lead  in  this  mine  is  fourteen  inches; 
that  of  the  Blue  Lead,  about  two  feet.  Both  are  very  hard  quartz,  with 
"  greenstone"  (probably  altered  conglomerate)  walls.  There  is  no  selvage 
or  "gouge"  on  either  wall,  of  which  advantage  can  be  taken  in  drifting 
or  stoping,  and  the  faces  and  natural  headings  of  the  quartz  incline  in 
such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  back-stoping.  Indeed,  the 
stopes  in  this  mine  are  all  underhand.  The  workings  comprise  a  shaft 
233  feet  deep  on  the  junction  of  the  veins,  levels  of  228  and  85  feet,  at  the 
depth  of  150  and  200  feet  respectively  from  this  shaft,  west,  on  the  Lit- 
tle Lead,  and  a  level  at  130  feet,  southeast;  on  the  Blue.  As  the  veins 
(especially  the  Little  Lead,  which  has  furnished  about  three-fifths  of  the 
quartz  sent  to  the  mill)  are  so  narrow,  a  good  deal  of  hard  country  rock 
is  blasted  in  stoping,  and  besides  this  it  is  necessary  to  keep  driving 
levels  and  preparing  new  ground.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  these 
circumstances  make  the  cost  of  mining  very  great.  In  fact,  while  the 
crushing  and  amalgamation  of  this  quartz  are  effected  in  the  beautiful 
ten-stamp  mill  belonging  to  the  mine,  at  an  expense  of  about  $3  per  ton, 
the  extraction  costs  some  $20  per  ton.  The  average  yield  of  the  quartz 
in  mill  is  said  to  be  $30,  and  the  quantity  crushed  daily  is  about  15jtons. 
The  mine  is  owned  by  a  company  of  San  Francisco  capitalists,  and  super- 
intended by  Mr.  Cassell,  an  intelligent,  enterprising  and  experienced 
miner,  whose  name  will  be  remembered  by  Washoe  or  Reese  River 
pioneers. 

Mr.  Cassell  had  been  using  the  new  Giant  powder  exclusively,  tor 
more  than  a  month,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  June,  and  very  cour- 
teously placed  at  my  disposal  the  results  of  his  experience  with  it.  To 
make  these  results  useful  to  others,  they  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
description  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  performed;  and 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  54 3 
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hence  I  have  given  the  above  details,  which  I  consider  essential  to  the 
full  statement  of  the  case. 

It  is  evident  that  this  mine  is  one  which  would  profit  largely  by  a 
reduction  of  mining  costs,  since  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  expense  lies 
in  that  item.  At  some  of  the  mines  on  the  great  Mother  Lode,  where 
hundreds  of  tons  are  not  unfrequently  thrown  down  at  a  blast,  and  where 
a  wide,  soft  "gouge"  along  one  wall  enables  the  miner  to  keep  two  or 
three  sides  of  the  rock  free,  and  give  the  powder  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity to  "lift"  without  waste  of  power,  the  cost  of  drilling  and  blasting 
per  ton  is  so  low  that  a  reduction  of  one-third,  even  if  it  could  be  made, 
would  not  greatly  affect  the  general  count ;  but  mines  like  the  one  I 
am  describing  have  comparatively  little  timbering;  and  the  various 
expenses  of  hoisting,  transportation,  &c,  are  overshadowed  by  the  great 
item  of  labor,  which  forms,  I  think,  in  this  case,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  extraction. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  in  just  such  hard  rock,  disadvantageous  for 
common  powder,  and  especially  in  running  levels  or  sinking  shafts,  that 
instantaneous  and  powerful  explosives  like  nitroglycerine  and  Giant 
powder  show  their  superiority.  They  never  go  out  of  a  hole  as  if  it  were 
a  gun-bore,  or  leave  a  large  portion  of  it  standing,  so  much  labor  wasted. 
They  tear  to  the  bottom,  and  act  in  all  directions  without  waiting,  as  it 
were,  to  find  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

The  richness  of  the  ore  is  another  reason  for  using  the  new  powder,  as 
I  shall  explain  hereafter.  The  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  good,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  powder  soon  disappears  from  the  stope.  This  is  a  most 
important  consideration,  if,  as  some  say,  the  smoke  from  nitro-glycerine 
is  injurious  to  the  health.  The  experiments  in  which  I  participated  did 
indeed  give  me  a  severe  headache;  but  the  blaster  who  fired  the  shot, 
and  entered  the  stope  immediately  to  observe  its  effect,  said  that,  now 
he  was  accustomed  to  it,  he  suffered  no  more  inconvenience  from  it  than 
from  common  powder.  I  fancy  that  the  talk  to  the  contrary  is  inspired 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  miners,  who  are  generally  hostile  to  anything 
new,  and  have  special  reason  to  oppose  this  material. 

Before  proceeding  now  to  present  the  comparative  statement  of  cost 
and  work  performed  by  the  two  systems,  I  will  mention  one  interesting 
feet,  for  which  Mr.  Cassell  vouches.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the 
Giant  powder  can  only  be  exploded  by  means  of  the  fulminating  cap. 
But  Mr.  Cassell  having  on  one  occasion  charged  a  hole  with  it,  and 
tamped  lightly  with  clay,  the  charge  fired  itself  in  about  15  minutes. 
On  another  occasion  a  hole  was  charged,  and  water  poured  in,  as  usual. 
(No  tamping  is  required;  the  water  softens  the  mass  of  powder  in  the 
hole,  and  the  iuse,  with  cap  attached,  is  then  run  down  into  it,  just  before 
firing.)  Leaving  the  place  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Cassell,  on  his  return, 
found  the  water  boiling.  Thinking  it  best  to  fire  the  hole  as  soon  as 
possible,  he  inserted  and  lit  the  ftise,  and  retired  precipitately.  The 
explosion  took  place  before  the  fire  could  have  reached  the  cap  in  the 
ordinary  way.  These  facts  seem  to  show  that  when  the  powder  is  con- 
fined, it  generates  a  gas  which  causes  sufficient  pressure  and  heat  to 
explode  the  whole.  The  powder  under  water,  Mr.  C.  thinks?  would  not 
have  exploded  without  the  fuse,  as  gas  was  apparently  escaping  through 
the  water.  It  is  well  that  persons  using  Giant  powder  should  take  care 
not  to  leave  loaded  holes  standing,  but,  in  all  cases,  load  and  fire  imme- 
diately. The  true  way  (adopted  at  this  mine)  is  to  employ  for  every 
shift  two  powder-men,  whose  business  it  is  to  fire  the  holes  and  clean 
out  the  stope.  Meanwhile,  the  gang  of  drillers  can  be  putting  in  new 
holes  in  another  stope.    Where  the  rock  is  very  rich,  there  is  a  great 
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incidental  saving  in  this  plan,  since  no  one  but  the  powder-men  has  any 
chance  to  pocket  valuable  specimens;  and  these  men  can  be  selected  for 
honesty.  It  is  much  easier  to  find  two  trustworthy  men  in  this  respect 
than  twenty  or  thirty.  I  saw  quartz  from  this  mine  so  plastered  and 
filled  with  gold  that  a  single  shift  of  miners,  doing  their  own  blasting, 
on  the  usual  system,  could  have  carried  off  hundreds  of  dollars  in  their 
pockets,  and  no  one  the  wiser. 

Mr.  Cassell  has  found  it  most  economical  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  the 
new  powder  and  the  size  of  the  drills,  keeping  the  amount  of  rock  moved 
per  foot  of  drilling  as  it  was  before.  Increasing  the  quantity  of  powder 
does  not  increase  the  effect  in  the  same  proportion.  This  system  renders 
it  easier  to  institute  a  comparison.  I  should  remark  that  the  most 
economical  point,  as  to  the  size  of  charges,  had  not  yet  been  reached. 
There  was  still  powder  wasted  in  the  blasts,  and  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  figures  given  below  would  be  still  further  reduced.  The  results  were 
as  follows: 

With  common  powder  daily — 

Two  shifts,  15  drillers,  at  $3— 15  strikers,  at  $2  50 $82  50 

Two  foremen,  at  $125  and  $100  per  month 7  50 

Powder,  one  keg,  at  $3 3  00 

Candles 3  60 

Total 96  60 

Total  work,  105  feet  drilling,  with  the  large  lj-inch  steel — cost 
per  foot $0  92 

With  Giant  powder  daily — the  same  number  of  miners — 

Two  shifts,  30  drillers,  at  $3 90  00 

Two  foremen,  as  above 7  50 

Four  powder-men 12  00 

Powder,  10  pounds,  $1  50,  less  5  per  cent,  for  cash 14  25 

Candles 3  80 

Total 127  55 

Total  work,  266  feet  of  small  1-inch  drilling — cost  per  foot $0  51 

Now  since  the  small  holes  with  Giant  powder  do  as  much  execution 
as  the  larger  ones  with  common  powder,  the  comparative  cost  of  using 
the  two  materials  is  as  51  to  92  in  favor  of  the  former.  This  gain  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  boring  small  holes,  each  man  works  by  himself,  and 
two  men  drill  at  this  mine  in  this  way  200  inches  of  small  holes  in  a  day, 
against  84  inches  of  large  holes  on  the  other  system,  where  one  holds 
and  the  other  strikes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  in  this  case 
the  drillers  have  no  time  wasted  in  charging  or  firing.  All  that,  as  well 
as  cleaning  out  the  stope,  is  done  by  the  powder-men,  while  the  rest  are 
at  work  drilling  elsewhere. 

The  miners  foresee  that  this  change  reduces  the  necessity  for  skill  on 
their  part,  and  will  lead  to  the  introduction  of  unskilled  labor.  With 
only  a  small  drill,  a  foreman  to  set  the  holes  and  a  powder-man  to  fire 
them,  a  Chinaman  is  as  good  as  anybody,  say  they,  and  the  skilled  drill- 
ers and  strikers  will  be  superseded.  This  will  not  happen  while  there 
is  so  much  else  for  Chinamen  to  do,  and  so  little  desire  on  their  part  to 
engage  in  underground  work.  Still  our  miners  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider that  if  they  persist  in  demanding  of  a  struggling  industry,  wages 
which  are  (iu  many  parts  of  the  Pacific  States)  out  of  proportion  to  the 
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cost  of  living,  that  industry  will  be  revenged  upon  them  by  betaking 
itself  to  cheaper  labor. 

In  this  connection  the  following  account  will  be  ot  interest,  as  showing 
what  can  be  done  with  common  powder  in  blasting,  when  conditions  are 
favorable. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Colonel  George  H.  Mendell,  of  the  United  States 
engineers,  San  Francisco,  and  his  assistant,  Captain  C.  W.  Raymond,  I 
obtained  some  facts  on  this  subject,  relating  to  operations  last  spring  in 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  are  worthy  of  preservation. 

Colonel  Mendell  is  in  charge  of  the  government  works  at  Alcatraz 
island  and  Lime  Point  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  elsewhere  on 
this  coast.  In  connection  more  especially  with  the  work  of  Lime  Point, 
some  very  successful  blasting  has  been  accomplished  under  his  direction. 
Lime  Point  and  Fort  Point  are  the  two  side-posts  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
through  which  the  commerce  of  all  nations  passing  enters  the  bay.  It 
is  intended  to  occupy  these  points  with  twin  forts ;  and  Fort  Point,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  already  fortified.  At  Lime  Point,  however,  there 
appears,  where  the  fortifications  should  be,  a  rocky  hill,  about  250  feet 
high,  and  inclined  some  45  degrees.  This  hill  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  in  order  to  prepare  a  site.  The  estimate  of  cost  made  before- 
hand demanded  a  large  sum ;  but  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  engineers, 
and  the  favorable  character  of  the  rock,  have  already  made  it  evident 
that  the  necessary  work  can  be  done  at  comparatively  light  expense. 

About  20  feet  above  the  water  a  small  tunnel  was  driven  into  the  hill 
for  60  feet,  and  from  its  interior  terminus  a  second  gallery  at  right  angles 
to  the  first,  and  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  hill,  was  driven  for  a  like 
distance  of  60  feet.  Two  chambers  were  excavated  in  the  second  gallery, 
one  at  its  extremity  and  one  about  45  feet  nearer  the  corner.  These  two 
chambers  received  charges  of  4,000  and  3,500  pounds  of  blasting  pow- 
der, manufactured  by  the  California  Powder  Company.  The  charges  were 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  Beardslee's  magneto-electric  appara- 
tus outside,  and  both  tunnels  were  tamped  with  clay  and  sand  to  the 
mouth.  The  tamping  was  tightly  rammed.  The  effect  of  such  a  blast 
of  7,500  pounds  of  powder,  and  the  relative  economy  of  the  operation  as 
compared  with  ordinary  methods,  have  as  much  interest  for  mining  as  for 
military  engineers.  The  state  of  affairs  previous  to  the  blast  may  be 
recapitulated  thus :  The  above-named  charge  of  blasting  powder,  in  two 
portions,  occupied  a  line  50  feet  from  the  face  of  the  hill.  Above  it  was 
the  weight  of  250  feet  of  rock,  and  behind  it  a  practically  immovable 
mass.  The  rock  is  the  well  known  San  Francisco  slate,  considerably 
contorted,  fractured,  and  decomposed,  yet  lying  on  the  whole  so  that 
when  the  blast  should  have  thrown  out  the  foundation  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  the  superincumbent  mass,  to  an  unknown  extent,  might 
be  expected  to  tumble  into  the  sea.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  line  of 
effective  work  (50  feet)  exceeded  the  distance  between  the  two  charges, 
(45  feet,)  hence  the  forces  of  explosion  would  meet  before  they  could  find 
vent  through  the  lifted  rock.  The  arrangement  secured  a  maximum 
effect.  The  sagacity  and  accuracy  of  these  calculations  was  confirmed 
by  the  thoroughly  successful  result.  The  simultaneous  explosion  of  the 
two  charges  was  perfectly  accomplished.  There  was  no  violent  noise 
and  no  scattering  of  fragments — in  other  words  no  power  was  wasted. 
A  little  smoke  and  flame  escaped,  and  the  whole  lower  face  of  the  hill 
moved  silently  and  majestically  outward,  falling  down  into  the  sea,  and 
followed  by  immense  portions  of  the  overlying  rocks.  For  several  hours 
the  effects  of  the  blast  continued,  until  some  40,000  cubic  yards  or 
80,000  tons  of  rock  had  been  displaced,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  actually 
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rolled  into  the  sea.  The  entrance  tunnel,  up  to  the  point  of  turning,  was 
left  intact,  with  its  tamping,  so  thoroughly  had  the  force  of  the  explosion 
been  utilized.  The  tunnel  being  reopened,  a  short  elbow  was  made  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  former  gallery,  and  a  chamber  constructed  for  a 
second  blast  of  2,650  pounds.  The  tunnel  being  tightly  tamped  as  before, 
the  blast  was  fired  with  equally  favorable  results.  The  rock  being  con- 
siderably disturbed,  even  where  not  actually  removed  by  the  first  blast, 
there  was  naturally  more  noise,  and  many  small  fragments  were  pro- 
jected a  considerable  distance ;  but  this  incidental  waste  of  power  was 
compensated  by  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  masses  of  rock  already 
losened  were  moved ;  and  the  apparent  effect  of  the  second  blast  was 
even  greater  than  that  of  the  first.  Some  20,000  cubic  yards  were  added 
to  the  40,000  already  displaced.  The  economical  aspect  of  the  case  is 
conclusive  enough.  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tons  of  rock  thrown 
out  with  two  blasts  at  a  cost  somewhat  as  follows : 

For  tunnels,  powder,  and  tamping,  first  blast $2,000 

For  reopening  tunnel  and  second  blast 500 

Total 2,500 

Or  two  and  one  twelfth  cents  per  ton !  The  powder  costs  10  cents  per 
pound.  Labor  about  three  dollars  per  day.  All  these  sums  are  reckoned 
in  coin. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  other  explosive  now  known  would  do 
as  well  as  this  under  these  circumstances.  Both  nitroglycerine  and 
dynamid  or  "  Giant  powder"  are  far  too  rapid  in  their  action  to  be 
employed  where  lifting,  and  not  shattering,  is  the  effect  desired.  In  tun- 
nels and  shafts,  and  frequently  in  stopes,  where  there  is  great  tension 
of  surrounding  rock,  and  little  working  face,  these  violent  agents  are 
more  in  place.  The  dynamid  is  rapidly  disarming  the  feeling  of  appre- 
hension so  generally  entertained  towards  all  forms  of  nitro-glycerine, 
and  coming  into  extensive  use  among  the  mines.  The  secret  of  its 
manufacture  is  not  very  profound.  The  engineers,  in  opening  the 
tunnels  to  which  we  have  alluded,  employed  dynamid  which  they  pre- 
pared for  themselves,  at  first  by  saturating  sawdust  with  nitro-glycerine, 
and  afterwards  by  substituting  for  the  former  material  fine  sand. 

The  effect  of  the  mixture  is  purely  mechanical ;  and  this  being  the 
case  it  is  much  better  to  employ  a  substance  of  indifferent  inorganic 
character,  like  silica,  than  to  absorb  the  nitro-glycerine  into  organic 
fibres,  which  may  induce  a  spontaneous  decomposition  (not  to  say  explo- 
sion) analogous  to  that  of  gun-cotton.  When  sand  is  used,  there  is  no 
absorption,  but  an  enfilming  of  the  particles  with  nitroglycerine,  which 
answers  the  same  purpose. 

There  is  a  deposit  near  San  Francisco  of  infusorial  earth,  which  is  sold 
under  the  fanciful  name  of  "  electro-silicon,"  as  a  polishing  powder.  This 
fine  siliceous  earth  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  manufacture  of  dynamid, 
and  the  article,  as  manufactured  by  the  regular  agents  there,  is  appar- 
ently (and  most  probably)  nothing  more  than  "  electro-silicon,"  saturated 
with  nitroglycerine.  It  is  true  that  the  Giant  powder  has  more  the 
appearance  of  moist  sawdust ;  but  the  grains  are  soft  and  pulverulent, 
like  those  of  moistened  flour.  In  spite  of  the  high  price  of  a  dollar  and 
a  half  in  gold  per  pound,  the  new  powder  is  in  great  demand,  and  its 
use  in  many  cases  effects  a  great  saving.  Half  inch  bore-holes  and  sin- 
gle miners  are  taking  the  place  of  the  great  two-inch  drills  with  "two 
to  strike  and  one  to  hold ;"  and  the  high  cost  of  dynamid  (fifteen  times 
that  of  powder)  does  not  outweigh  the  great  saving  in  labor  and  room 
which  it  involves. 
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SECTION    II. 

NOTES    ON   NEVADA. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COMSTOCK  MINES. 

Frequent  reports  and  descriptions  contained  in  pamphlets  and  period- 
icals, and  the  voluminous  evidence  adduced  in  numerous  litigations, 
together  with  the  decisions  of  judges  and  juries,  have  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  mining  a  general  notion  of  the  topography  and  geol- 
ogy of  the  Washoe  country,  through  which  courses  the  Comstock  lode; 
while  the  forthcoming  work  of  Mr.  Clarence  King  and  his  party  will 
doubtless  embody  the  results  of  patient  and  thorough  scientific  research 
into  the  details  of  the  character  ot  the  vein.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
conclusion  those  gentlemen  have  come,  as  to  the  points  discussed  in  this 
report;  but  while  I  willingly  leave  to  them  the  task  of  description  and 
discussion,  I  feel  justified  in  putting  forward  with  some  confidence 
the  following  opinions  as  to  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
mines,  based  partly  upon  my  own  observation,  and  partly  upon  the  notes 
of  Mr.  Caesar  Luckhardt,  (author  of  a  valuable  paper  on  the  concentra- 
tion of  ores,  in  the  preliminary  report  of  J.  Boss  Browne,)  a  mining  engi- 
neer, whose  thorough  familiarity  with  every  foot  of  the  Comstock  enti- 
tles his  views  to  the  highest  consideration.  To  explain  the  sequel  I  shall 
premise  a  partial  statement  of  the 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  VEIN. 

The  Comstock  is  situated  in  a  heavy  belt,  consisting  principally  of 
metamorphic  rocks,  but  trachyte  occurs  in  many  places  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  vein.  It  has  a  general  north  and  south  course  and  an 
easterly  dip,  and  has  been  traced  on  the  surface  for  more  than  27,000 
feet.  Of  this  great  length  about  19,000  feet  have  been  actually  explored, 
and  comprise  the  locations  of  the  principal  mines.  The  westernbound- 
ary  or  footwall  of  the  vein  consists  of  a  syenitic*  rock,  which  is  divided 
from  the  vein-matter  by  a  seam  of  bluish-black  crystalline  rock,  resem- 
bling aphanite,  and  locally  termed  "  black  dyke."  The  eastern  boundary, 
or  hanging- wall,  is  not  so  well  defined.  For  about  16,000  feet  along  the 
most  developed!  portion  of  the  vein,  it  consists  of  a  ferruginous  felspathic 
porphyry,  in  various  stages  of  decomposition,  up  to  that  of  plastic  clay : 
but  both  north  and  south  of  this,  it  gradually  gives  place  to  diorite,  and 
finally  to  a  syenitic  rock  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
foot-wall.  The  notion  that  the  Comstock  is  a  "  contact  vein,"  between 
two  distinct  formations,  appeal's,  therefore,  to  be  an  erroneous  one.  The 
width  of  the  vein,  as  far  as  developed,  may  be  said  to  average  about 
175  feet.    Near  the  surface  it  was  in  places  1,100  feet ;  and  in  other  parts, 

*  I  write  this  chapter  purposely  without  reference  to  the  masterly  essay  of  Richtbofen  on 
the  Comstock  vein — not  because  I  do  not  acknowledge  its  ability,  and,  in  the  main,  agree 
with  its  conclusions ;  but  because  an  adoption  and  free  use  of  them  would  add  little  to  the 
authority  of  that  work,  and  detract  from  the  independent  value  of  this. 

t  Developed,  I  mean,  by  mining  work. 
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especially  the  northern  portions  of  the  vein,  the  walls  were  found  to 
come  very  close  together — in  miners'  phrase  the  vein  is  "  pinched."  As 
the  outcrop  runs  along  the  steep  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Davidson,  the 
vein  appears,  judging  from  the  east  wall,  to  dip  under  the  mountain ; 
and  many  of  the  early  vertical  shafts,  sunk  to  pierce  it  in  depth,  were 
therefore  located  on  the  western  side,  while  the  true  dip  is  to  the  east. 
The  popular  expression  is,  that  the  vein  is  "  overborne"  by  the  mountain 
and  changes  its  dip  near  the  surface ;  but  this,  like  almost  all  the  min- 
ers' terms  in  all  countries,  is  the  statement  of  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
truth.*  The  fact  is  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  surface,  loosened  by  the 
formation  of  the  Comstock  fissure,  slid  or  subsided,  opening  a  wide  gap, 
into  which  fragments  of  the  country  rock,  always  from  the  east,  fell. 
These,  acting  as  wedges,  prevented  the  fissure  from  closing  by  the  weight 
of  the  hanging  wall,  until  it  was  filled  with  mineral.  There  is  nothing 
abstruse  in  this  explanation;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  neither 
the  opening  of  the  fissure,  the  movement  of  the  country  rock,  nor  the 
deposition  of  mineral  matter  were  necessarily  sudden  and  violent.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  has  ably  shown  that  in  all  probability  the  most  stupendous 
geological  disturbances  have  been  the  result  of  the  slowest  processes. 
The  only  sudden  geological  operations  with  which  we  are  familiar  are 
volcanic  ones ;  and  these  are  seldom  connected  with  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  mineral  deposits  valuable  to  man. 

The  large  masses  of  rock  which  fell  into  the  fissure  all  came,  as  I  have 
said,  from  the  east  wall ;  and  this  partly  explains  the  irregularity  of  that 
wall,  while  it  also  produces  the  appearance  of  a  variable  dip,  first  west, 
then  vertical,  and  finally  east.  There  was  much  money  lost  by  the  early 
belief  in  a  west  dip,  since  expensive  buildings  and  machinery  were  neces- 
sarily removed,  wnen  the  truth  was  discovered,  from  the  west  to  the 
east  side  of  the  vein,  and  much  costly  excavation  was  wasted.  Whether 
the  ore  and  gangue  of  the  Comstock  came  from  the  east  or  west,  or  from 
immeasurable  depths,  I  shall  not  discuss.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  non- 
metalliferous  portion  of  the  vein  matter,  near  the  surface,  has  been 
affected  more  or  less  by  the  decomposition  and  re-crystallization  of  the 
constituents  of  the  country  rock.  But  I  shall  not  pause  to  undertake  a 
discussion  for  which  I  do  not  feel  sufficiently  prepared.  Such  sugges- 
tions as  I  may  venture  will  be  more  appropriate  in  the  sequel. 

One  very  prominent  feature  in  the  Comstock  is  the  occurrence  of  alter- 
nate metalliferous  and  unproductive  courses  or  bodies  of  ore,  imbedded 
in  the  matrix.    The  unproductive  masses  constitute  by  far  the  larger 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  miners  always  "  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,"  in  describing tho 
phenomena  of  their  profession.  For  instance,  if  a  vein,  in  some  rich  zone  or  pocket,  is 
accompanied  by  side  crevices  or  "  striugers,"  which  also  carry  valuable  ore,  it  is  said  that 
the  "  stringers  have  enriched  the  vein ;"  if  a  "  horse,"  or  mass  of  country  rock  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  vein,  aud  the  ore  continues  around  both  sides  reuniting  beyond,  the  vein  is 
said  to  have  split  and  come  together  again  ;  if  a  vein  is  broken  along  the  line  of  a  cross  fis- 
sure, and  by  the  slipping  of  the  country  rock,  one  half  the  vein  is  moved  along,  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  opposite  the  other  half,  and  the  cross-fissure,  afterwards  filled  with  mineral,  be- 
comes itself  a  vein,  it  is  said  that  the  new  vein  has  "  heaved"  the  old  one.  Veins  are  talked 
of  as  bulging,  contracting,  changing  their  strike  and  dip,  as  though  the  intrusion  or 
deposition  of  their  mineral  contents  were  itself  an  acting  cause  in  determining  their  form  ; 
whereas  the  form  of  a  vein  is  generally  determined  by  the  previous  fissure,  and  the  changes 
which  may  take  place  after  the  opening  of  the  fissure,  but  before  it  is  filled  with  mineral. 
This  way  of  speaking,  however,  is  convenient,  and  does  no  harm,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  merely  fictionary.  I  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Silliman,  who,  (if  correctly  reported,) 
holding  to  the  theory  that  many  veins  are  filled  by  solfataric  and  thermal-aqueous  agen- 
cies, nevertheless  says  that  the  fissure  is  frequently  widened  by  the  forces  of  crystallization. 
The  manner  in  which  thermal  waters  deposit  their  precipitates,  and  the  phenomena  observed 
in  veins  themselves,  (vugs,  empty  spaces,  and  many  other  things,)  as  well  as  the  analogies 
of  hot  springs,  where  veins  are  actually  being  filled,  contradict  this  hypothesis  emphatically. 
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portion  of  the  whole  bulk  of  the  vein.  The  productive  masses  (ore-cham- 
bers, chimneys,  zones,  bodies,  bonanzas,  or  what  not)  are  irregular  in 
shape,  with  a  general  tendency  to  a  lenticular  form,  giving  a  crescent  in 
cross-section,  something  like  a  concavo-convex  lens.  They  lie  obliquely 
between  the  walls,  generally  originating  near  the  foot-wall,  and  termi- 
nating somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hanging  wall.  They  appear  to 
be  secondary  in  form  to  the  local  influences  of  the  dikes  or  u  horses "  of 
unproductive  ground  which  separate  them,  and  render  them  wider  or 
narrower  as  the  case  may  be.  While  most  authorities  now  agree  that 
the  "one  ledge  theory ,"  famous  in  the  courts,  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  true  one,  and  that  the  Comstock  ledge  includes  all  these  bodies  of 
ore,  there  is  still  no  doubt  that  within  the  limits  of  the  original  fissure 
these  deposits  are  in  a  certain  sense  separate.  Doubtless  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  many  fissure  veins;  it  is  the  vast  proportions  of  this  ojfce  which 
render  it  difficult  to  understand.  Yet  after  all,  no  small  fissure  vein  could 
produce  the  same  conditions.  The  very  processes  which  here  resulted  in 
the  deposition  of  independent  bodies  of  ore  might,  in  a  smaller  vein, 
have  produced  a  continuous  "pay-streak,"  or  central  zone  of  ore.  The 
Comstock  was  begun  by  nature  on  a  vast  scale;  but  the  vehicle  (whatever 
it  was)  that  brought  in  the  ore  was  not  so  much  more  abundant,  as  the 
receptacle  was  more  capacious,  than  in  ordinary  cases.  To  illustrate  this 
argument,  (which  is  equally  true,  whatever  be  the  hypothesis  as  to  the 
method  of  filling  the  fissure,)  I  will  suppose  that  the  gangue  and  ore  were 
deposited  from  solution.  This  process  often  produces  in  narrow  veins 
a  banded  structure.  It  can  be  observed  in  great  perfection  in  many  vein  . 
of  Lander  Hill,  Reese  River  district,  where  there  are  alternate  layers  o  ' 
gangue  (quartz,  manganese  spar)  and  ore  in  the  veins,  parallel  with  the 
walls,  and  symmetrically  arranged;  showing,  for  instance,  a  band  of 
quartz  along  either  wall,  then  a  band  of  spar,  then  in  the  middle  of  the 
vein  a  band  or  pay-streak  or  ore.  The  same  vein  may,  however,  have 
in  one  part  a  single  central  pay  streak,  and  in  another  wider  part  two 
pay-streaks  with  quartz  between.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If  the  entrance 
of  metalliferous  fluids  was  abundant  enough  to  fill  with  its  deposit  all 
the  space  not  already  occupied  by  previous  deposits  of  quartz  or  other 
gangue  along  the  walls,  then  a  single  pay-streak  was  formed;  but  in  a 
wider  part  of  the  same  vein,  the  deposit  of  ore  merely  lined  the  sides  of 
the  fissure,  and  left  room  for  a  subsequent  entrance  and  deposition  of 
quartz.  This  gave  the  appearance  of  two  pay-streaks,  sometimes  errone- 
ously called  a  double  vein.*  Now  if  the  ore-bearing  solution  were  not 
even  abundant  enough  to  make  a  continuous  deposit  along  the  walls  of 
the  fissure,  and  its  entrances  were  fitful  and  comparatively  sudden,  while 
the  deposition  of  barren  vein  matter  went  steadily  on  and  almost  con- 
trolled the  whole  space,  the  result  might  resemble  the  present  aspect  of 
the  Comstock,  and  this  explanation  is  equally  applicable  to  the  theory 
of  solfataric  action.  It  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  Comstock  is 
a  true  fissure  vein  not  different  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  from  other 
fissure- veins;  that  it  will  therefore  be  found  to  continue  in  depth,  and 
that,  as  the  fissure  in  depth  contracts  its  dimensions,  the  appearance  of 
the  ore  deposits  may  chauge,  and  new  conditions  be  developed.  Perhaps 
a  continuous  deposit  of  low  grade  ore  may  be  found  instead  of  the  present 
segregated  masses. 
The  19,000  linear  feet  along  the  vein  which  have  been  for  the  past 

*A  double  vein  is  the  result  of  the  reopening  of  a  fissure-vein  after  it  is  once  filled,  and  the 
intrusion  of  new  vein-matter  by  the  side  or  in  the  middle  of  the  old. 
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seven  years  explored  and  vigorously  attacked,  comprise  all  the  locations 
from  the  Utah  mine  to  the  south  part  of  the  Overman,  as  follows : 

Feet.  Feet* 

Utah 1,000  Bacon 45 * 

Allen 1,000  Empire  North 55 

Sierra  Nevada 3,000  Eclipse 30 

Union 302  Trench  Ground 20 

Ophir  North 1,200  Empire  South 20 

Mexican 100  Plato 10 

Ophir  South 200  Bowers 20 

Central 150  Piute 19f 

California 300  Consolidated 5l| 

Central  No.  2 100  Kice  Ground 13£ 

Kinney 50  Imperial  South 65§ 

White  and  Murphy 210  Challenge 50 

Sides 500  Confidence 130 

Best  and  Belcher 224£  New  York  and  Washoe 40 

Gould  and  Curry 1,200  Yellow  Jacket 1,200 

Savage 800  Kentuck 93J 

Hale  and  Norcross 400  Crown  Point 600§ 

Chollar  Potosi 1,434  Belcher 940 

Bullion 967  Segregated  Belcher 160 

Exchequer 400  Overman 1,210 

Alpha 278£                                                

Treglone 3l|        Total 18,739£ 

Imperial  North 118                                                  ===== 

There  are  locations  both  north  of  the  Utah  and  south  of  the  Overman ; 
but,  although  many  of  them  have  low  grade  ore  near  the  surface,  very 
little  work  has.  as  yet,  been  done  upon  them.*  The  mines  enumerated 
have  opened  tne  vein  to  different  depths,  varying  from  400  to  1,210  feet 
vertically  below  the  shaft-mouths.  The  deepest  point  at  present  attained 
is  about  1,410  feet  below  the  outcrop  of  the  vein.  They  have  yielded 
about  $80,000,000  since  1862,  when  work  was  systematically  and  vigor- 
ously commenced.  Some  estimates  put  the  total  value  of  bullion,  pro- 
duced since  the  discovery,  at  $100,000,000. 

As  it  is  my  desire  to  discuss  chiefly  the  possible  future  productiveness 
of  the  Comstock  vein.  I  shall  mainly  confine  myself,  in  this  description, 
to  the  ground  which  nas  yielded  the  above  enormous  product,  and  to 
those  bodies  of  ore  which  are  still  being  worked. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ORE-GROUND. 

The  Comstock  vein  (by  which  I  mean,  at  present,  the  19,000  feet  which 
have  been  explored)  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — the  northern  part, 
extending  from  the  Utah  to  the  Chollar  Potosi  inclusive,  and  the  south- 
ern, from  the  Imperial  Xorth  to  the  South  Overman.  Between  the  two 
is  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Bullion,  Exchequer,  Alpha,  and  Treglone, 
which  is  topographically  a  "divide,"  the  surface  sloping  away  to  the 
north  and  south  on  either  side.  This  is  on  the  boundary  between  Vir- 
ginia City  and  Gold  Hill ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  it  seems  to 
be  also  a  dividing  point  underground,  since  it  is  that  portion  of  the  vein 
which  appears  to  have  presented,  at  the  period  of  the  filling  of  the  fissure, 
sufficient  obstacles  to  prevent  a  uniform  deposit,  both  north  and  south 

*  The  Sierra  Nevada  mill  has  been,  during  the  summer,  successfully  reducing  the  low 
grade  surface  ores  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Comstock.    They  contain  some  gold. 
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of  it,  of  the  siliceous  as  well  as  the  metalliferous  matter  of  the  vein. 
So  far  as  deep  workings  have  yet  penetrated,  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  northern  and  southern  portions.  The  ore  bodies  north  of  this  division 
have  witlwut  exception  a  soutlterly  pitch,  while  those  immediately  south  of  it 
stand  almost  vertically ,  and  those  still  further  south,  without  exception,  pitch 
northward.  The  ores  also  differ,  the  vein  matter  can  be  in  a  great  many 
instances  distinguished,  and  even  the  barren  portions  of  the  vein,  enclo- 
sing and  often  penetrating  the  ore  bodies,  are  not  the  same  in  character 
north  and  south  of  the  point  I  have  mentioned. 

DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRODUCTIVE  GROUND. 

I.  North  portion  of  the  vein. — We  have  here  four  distinctly  separate 
ore  bodies. 

First  body. — This  was  found  to  commence  near  the  centre  of  Cedar 
Hill,  extend  southward  for  about  200  feet,  and  continue  140  feet  below 
the  surface.  It  carries  a  great  deal  of  gold,  and  was  formerly  worked  by 
hydraulic  means,  but  afterwards  abandoned.  It  is  irregular  in  form,  in 
places  35  feet  wide,  and  pinches  out  at  the  vertical  depth  of  140  feet 
It  lies  in  the  ground  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  company, which  is  now  working 
the  ore,  with  results  varying  from  $3  to  $12  per  ton.  The  company  has 
explored  the  ground  for  500  feet  vertically  below  the  lowest  poiut  of  this 
body,  and  found  the  vein  to  be  filled  with  fragments  of  country  rock 
from  the  east  wall,  clay  and  clayey  matter,  and  a  little  quartz  in  very 
irregular  seams  of  small  dimensions,  carrying  mere  traces  of  metaL 

Second  body. — This  commenced  in  the  Ophir  North,  pitched  southward 
into  the  Mexican,  South  Ophir,  Central,  and  a  portion  of  the  California 
companies'  ground,  showing  a  horizontal  extent  of  about  600  feet  of 
available  ore-ground,  the  whole  of  which  yielded  ore  abundantly ;  but 
especially  the  portion  in  the  Mexican  mine,  which  displayed  in  places  a 
breast  or  width  of  59  feet  of  splendid  ore.  The  body  terminated  at  a 
vertical  depth  of  650  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  practically  exhausted, 
only  a  little  ground,  containing  ore  of  very  low  grade,  in  the  Central 
mine,  being  left.  Explorations  in  the  Ophir  and  Central  for  200  feet 
below  where  the  ore  gave  out  failed  to  discover  any  other  bodies.  It  is 
true  a  northern  extension  of  this  large  ore-body  is  still  standing  in  the 
North  Ophir.  It  has  been  thoroughly  explored  in  almost  every  direction, 
and  found  to  extend  375  feet  below  the  surface,  and  to  contain  thousands 
of  tons  of  ore  of  low  grade ;  but  this  ore  is  mixed  with  a  good  many 
minerals  which  render  it,  for  the  Washoe  wet  amalgamation  process,  very 
refractory,  such  as  zincblende,  galena,  arsenical  pyrites,  &c,  and  man- 
ganese ores.  It  is  therefore  at  present  valueless,  and  will  so  remain  until 
it  can  be  smelted  with  the  argentiferous  galena  of  Washoe  valley.  South 
of  this  second  ore-body  there  is  an  interval  of  1,384  feet,  reaching  to  the 
Gould  and  Curry,  and  owned  by  various  companies  (see  catalogue  above) 
which  have  explored  it  in  an  ineffective  way,  without  finding  anything, 
to  depths  varying  from  150  to  400  feet.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
large  Ophir-Mexican  body  may  have  in  this  ground  some  out-runners 
or  "  feeders'7  (as  the  miners  call  them)  or  that  there  may  be  a  new  ore- 
body  in  depth ;  but,  thus  far,  the  developments  made  have  not  proved 
the  existence  of  either. 

Third  ore-body. — This  is  the  largest  and  best  defined  yet  discovered  on 
the  Comstock  vein.  It  commenced  at  the  Gould  and  Curry  claim,  and 
extended  through  the  Savage,  Hale,  and  Norcross  and  part  of  the  Chollar 
Potosi,  a  horizontal  distance  of  2,700  feet.  It  was  found  to  be  accom- 
panied with  many  ore-seams  and  smaller  bodies  of  ore,  running  parallel 
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with  it  and  sometimes  dipping  into  it.  It  began  to  be  productive  200 
feet  south  of  the  north  line  of  the  Gould  and  Curry,  and  extended  1,200 
feet  southward  along  the  outcrop,  when  it  descended  below  the  surface, 
and  reappeared  again  in  the  Chollar.  It  has  been  worked  for  its  whole 
length  in  the  Gould  and  Gurry,  to  a  depth  of  650  feet.  In  the  Savage 
it  "  split"  into  a  north  and  south  body,  and  has  thus  far  been  worked  in 
that  mine  to  the  depth  of  950  feet  below  the  outcrop.  It  is  proved  to 
extend  in  the  Savage  at  least  1,050  feet  vertically  below  the  croppings, 
and  at  the  deepest  point  exposed  shows  a  continuation  still  deeper.  In 
the  Hale  and  Norcross,  the  southern  extension  of  the  south  branch  in  the 
Savage  was  split  again  into  an  east  and  west  body,  which  descending 
southward,  terminated  in  that  direction,  the  one  146  feet  and  the  other 
310  feet  south  of  the  north  line  of  the  Chollar,  in  the  Chollar  Potosi 
ground.  In  the  Gould  and  Curry,  this  body  has  been  extracted  to  its 
lowest  line.  It  was  over  60  feet  wide  in  some  places.  Only  some  low 
grade  ore  is  now  left  near  the  outcrop ;  and  this  the  company  will,  in  six 
months'  time,  completely  exhaust.  Explorations  have  been  carried  on 
both  east  and  west  of  the  ore-body,  and  for  500  feet  of  vertical  depth 
beneath  it,  but  results  have  not  been  encouraging.*  The  vein  is  filled 
with  siliceous  porphyries  and  clayey  matter,  and  limestone  in  various 
forms  begins  to  show  itself  through  the  whole  500  feet  of  vertical  depth 
above  mentioned. 

The  Savage  has  produced  immense  quantities  of  ore  from  this  body. 
In  this  mine  it  has  been  exhausted  to  an  average  depth  of  800  feet  below 
the  outcrop,  and  presented  in  places  a  breast,  96  feet  wide,  of  very 
rich,  solid  ore.  There  now  remains  about  180  feet  {vertical)  of  ground 
below  the  800  feet  above  named,  which  has  been  explored  and  proved  to 
contain  the  downward  continuation  of  the  ore-body.  According  to  a 
very  careful  estimate,  this  ground  will  yield  over  56,000  tons  of  $35 
drill-ore— that  is,  ore  which  will  yield  by  the  mill  process  $35  per  ton. 
As  the  extraction  of  ore  from  the  Savage  amounted  to  87,342  tons  during 
the  year  ending  July  1, 1868,  or  nearly  250  tons  daily,  the  ground  thus 
measured  will  be  exhausted  in  less  than  a  year  from  November,  1868. 
The  latest  developments  in  the  Savage,  however,  show  that  although 
the  northern  branch  of  the  ore-body  pinched  out  at  a  vertical  depth  of 
850  feet  below  the  outcrop,  (or  650  feet  below  the  mouth  of  the  company's 
new  shaft,)  the  southern  branch  still  continues  at  a  depth  of  1,050  feet 
below  the  outcrop.  The  most  encouraging  fact  is  the  discovery  of  what 
is  apparently  an  entirely  new  body  of  ore,  which  was  met  with  in  explora- 
tions about  100  feet  below  the  termination  of  the  north  branch.  It  sets 
in  near  the  centre  of  the  mine,  has  thus  far  shown  a  southerly  dip,  and, 
if  further  developments  should  prove  it  to  be  extensive,  will  most  import- 
antly affect  the  future  of  both  the  Savage  and  the  Hale  and  Norcross. 

In  the  Hale  and  Norcross,  the  third  ore-body  now  under  discussion 
is  represented  by  a  southern  extension  from  the  Savage,  split  into  an 
east  and  a  west  branch.  The  east  branch  has  been  worked  to  a  depth 
of  1,000  feet  below  the  croppings.  At  this  depth  the  ore  grows  narrower 
and  poorer,  and  divides  into  separate  seams,  some  of  which  are  more 
expensive  to  work  than  productive.  These  seams  stand  more  nearly  ver- 
tical than  the  body  above ;  and  all  the  surroundings  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  the  southern  terminus  of  the  body.  The  lowest  workings  in 
the  mine,  1,100  feet  below  the  outcrop,  show  these  seams  still,  but  only 
close  to  the  Savage  line ;  and  as  no  new  deposits  of  value  have  been  yet 

*  Since  this  report  was  written  there  has  been  a  little  stir  about  the  discovery  of  a  body  of 
ore  in  depth,  by  the  Bonner  shaft.  This  is  a  mere  quart*  body,  such  as  frequently  occurs 
along  the  wall ;  and  is  no  proof  of  the  neighborhood  of  a  profitable  ore-deposit. 
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discovered,  the  quantity  of  ore  now  visible  in  the  mine  is  very  small 
indeed. 

In  the  Chollar-Potosi,  as  I  have  said,  was  found  the  continuation  of 
the  west  branch  of  the  south  part  of  the  Savage  body,  which  had  passed 
through  the  entire  Hale  and  Norcross  ground.  It  extended  about  560 
feet  below  the  outcrop,  at  which  depth  it  terminated.  It  has  been 
worked  out  for  about  290  feet  horizontally  in  the  Chollar,  to  its  terminus 
in  depth.  A  small  branch  of  ore,  coming  from  the  east  branch  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross  body,  was  found  in  the  Chollar 
about  200  feet  east  of  the  continuation  just  described,  as  worked  out  on 
the  west.  It  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  torn  away  from  the  main  body; 
commenced  to  show  itself  342  feet  below  the  surface;  was  worked  for  a 
length  of  100  feet;  descended  along  the  east  wall  vertically  for  150  feet ; 
and  terminated  on  all  sides  in  small,  valueless  seams  of  quartz.  It  is 
now  entirely  exhausted.  The  company  has  carried  on  explorations  for 
700  feet  below  the  lowest  portion  of  this  branch,  giving  a  total  depth 
explored  of  1,310  feet  below  the  outcrop.  These  explorations  showed 
the  vein  to  be  filled  principally  with  clayey  matter,  carrying  very  little 
quartz  and  no  ore  at  all.  The  absence  of  quartz  at  the  depth  attained 
is  not  encouraging. 

Fourth  ore-body. — This  was  situated  west  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
third  body,  above  described.  It  made  its  appearance  close  to  the  north 
line  of  the  Chollar,  (in  what  was  formerly  the  Potosi  and  Bajazetto 
ground,)  at  the  surface;  extended  along  and  near  the  surface  for  900 
feet ;  and  found  its  terminus  at  the  depth  of  about  500  feet.  It  varied 
materially  in  character  from  No.  3.  Its  ores  were  more  highly  oxidized 
and  more  irregularly  distributed.  In  places  it  was  125  feet  wide ;  it  was 
often  split  into  three  or  four  parallel  courses ;  and  it  has  yielded  immense 
quantities  of  ore.  In  1867  it  yielded  for  months  together  from  500  to 
550  tons  of  ore  daily.  (The  company's  report  for  the  year  ending  Jun^ 
1,  1868,  puts  the  whole  amount  of  ore  extracted  in  twelve  months  at 
70,330  tons;  but  this  was  not  equally  distributed  through  the  year, 
as  the  yield  from  the  "Third  Santa  F£  "  station,  in  the  body  of  ore  now 
under  discussion,  ceased  in  February,  1868.)  The  Chollar-Potosi  has 
been  noted,  even  among  the  Comstock  mines,  for  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  with  which  its  ores  have  been  extracted ;  but  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  the  policy  pursued  has  been  wise.  This  ore-body 
ought  to  have  given  the  company  three  years  at  least  of  very  profitable 
mining ;  but  the  largest  and  by  far  the  best  part  of  it  is  already  extracted, 
and  a  large  portion  has  undoubtedly  been  wasted  by  a  too  speedy  extrac- 
tion. There  is  enough  ore  of  low  grade  left  to  occupy  the  company  nine 
months  more ;  but  the  average  value  has  been  so  reduced  by  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  best  portions,  that  the  remainder  will  pay  but  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  mining  and  milling. 

This  concludes  the  description  of  the  northern  portion  of  productive 
ground  on  the  Comstock  vein.  The  ore-bodies  described  are  distributed 
through  more  than  13,000  of  the  19,000  linear  feet  under  development. 

South  of  all  this  occurs  an  interval  of  about  2,100  feet  of  unproductive 
ground,  including  part  of  the  Chollar,  the  whole  of  the  Bullion,  and  part 
of  the  Exchequer  claim.  The  Bullion  company  has  expended,  it  is  said, 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  and  explored  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
1,210  feet  below  the  surface  without  finding  any  ore-bodies. 

II.  South  portion  of  the  vein. — Here  we  meet  with  seven  ore-bodies, 
much  more  irregular  than  those  of  the  north  portion,  already  described. 

First  ore-body. — This  appertains  to  the  outcrop,  and  commenced  at  the 
Alpha  mine,  extending  about  2,300  linear  feet  into  the  Crown  Point.    It 
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lies  west  of  all  the  bodies  to  be  described  hereafter.  In  no  case  was  it 
found  to  extend  deeper  than  275  feet.  It  was  in  places  more  than  200 
feet  wide ;  so  that  in  the  exploitation  of  it  the  whole  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, from  the  Imperial  to  the  Confidence,  has  been  excavated.  Its  yield 
of  ore  has  been  immense,  especially  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  previ- 
ous to  which  period  its  ores  were  thought  to  be  of  too  low  a  grade  for 
profitable  extraction.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  bullion  produced 
in  1867  came  from  this  body;  but  it  may  be  considered  as  practi- 
cally exhausted,  only  here  and  there  a  patch  of  ore,  of  very  low  grade, 
now  remaining. 

Second  ore-body. — This  commenced  in  the  south  portion  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  passed  through  the  Alpha,  Treglone,  Imperial,  Bacon,  Empire, 
Eclipse,  Trench,  Empire  South,  Plato,  Bowers,  Piute,  Consolidated, 
Rice,  and  part  of  the  Imperial  South,  showing  a  horizontal  length  of 
about  810  feet.  This  body  divided  into  many  smaller  ones ;  but  the  axis 
of  its  main  bulk  stood  almost  vertical  in  the  vein.  In  the  Imperial 
North  it  reached  its  deepest  point,  750  feet  below  the  outcrop,  and  here 
it  lay  pretty  close  to  the  west  wall,  while  south  of  this  mine  it  nowhere 
extended  to  so  great  a  depth.  Between  the  Imperial  North  and  the 
Empire  North  it  attained  its  maximum  width  (in  places  115  feet)  and 
split  into  various  smaller  bodies,  some  of  which,  especially  those  near  the 
surface,  still  continue  to  yield  ore  in  the  Alpha,  Imperial?  and  some  of 
the  smaller  claims;  but  the  quantity  now  remaining  is  limited,  and  will 
not  yield  great  profit.  The  Imperial  and  Empire  companies,  conjointly, 
have  sunk  a  very  large  new  shaft  to  explore  the  vein  below  the  point 
where  the  ore  terminated.  This  shaft,  with  its  drifts,  has  partially 
explored  the  ground  for  200  feet  deeper  (in  all  900  feet  below  the  surface ;) 
but  the  work  has  thus  far  not  given  encouraging  results  in  the  form  of 
ore,  though  the  quartzose  gangue  has  been  discovered  at  the  depth 
*amed. 

Third  ore-body. — This  body  commenced  south  of  the  Imperial  South, 
and  extended,  with  a  slightly  eastward  dip,  into  the  Challenge,  Confi- 
dence, New  York,  and  Washoe,  and  the  north  part  of  the  Yellow  Jacket, 
having  thus  a  horizontal  length  of  about  600  feet ;  it  proved  to  be  very 
irregular  in  form  and  dimensions.  Its  deepest  point  was  600  feet  below 
the  outcrop  in  the  Confidence ;  from  there  it  rose  to  the  southward,  and 
in  the  North  Yellow  Jacket  it  proved  to  extend  only  475  feet  below  the 
outcrop,  where  it  abutted  abruptly  against  the  east  wall,  which  it  fol- 
lowed downward  for  some  distance,  growing  narrow  and  poor,  and  finally 
pinching  out.  Its  heaviest  portion  lay  in  the  south  portion  of  the  North 
Yellow  Jacket,  370  feet  below  the  outcrop.  It  is  now  exhausted.  Some 
ore  is  left  near  the  surface  all  along  the  course  of  the  body,  but  it  is  of 
too  low  a  grade  to  be  extracted  at  present  with  profit.  The  Yellow 
Jacket  is  the  only  mine  on  this  body  in  which  explorations  have  been 
continued  Below  the  terminus  of  the  ore.  That  company  has  sunk  450 
feet  deeper,  found  some  small  detached  bodies  to  the  east,  worked  them 
out,  and  came  finally  into  entirely  barren  ground,  filling  the  whole  fissure. 
At  the  deepest  point  attained  in  this  mine  the  vein  shows  the  phenome- 
non of  a  dislocation  of  the  vein  matter  from  west  to  east,  which  will  be 
discussed  further  on. 

Fourth  ore-body. — This  commenced  in  the  south  portion  of  the  Yellow 
Jacket,  430  feet  south  from  the  one  last  described.  It  went  through  the 
Kentuck,  Crown  Point,  and  part  of  the  Belcher  ground,  showing  a  hori- 
zontal length  of  1,160  feet.  It  was  much  more  regular  than  the  fore- 
going, had  a  general  western  dip,  and  proved  to  be  widest  in  the  Yellow 
Jacket,  near  the  Kentuck  line,  in  places  90  feet.    In  the  Belcher  it 
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extended  300  feet  vertically,  in  the  Crown  Point  400  feet,  in  the  Kentuck 
450  feet,  and  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  about  500  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
in  all  of  them  it  was  cut  off  very  abruptly  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
vein.  It  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  exhausted  of  its  ores.  (See  descrip- 
tion of  No.  6,  below.)  The  Belcher  company  explored  for  600  feet  verti- 
cally below  the  south  portion  of  this  body,  but  so  far  without  successful 
results ;  the  vein  is  entirely  barren  at  the  depth  attained.  The  explora- 
tions of  the  Crown  Point  and  Yellow  Jacket  fully  demonstrate  the  "  fault" 
in  the  vein  matter,  to  be  described  below. 

Fifth  ore-body. — In  the  Segregated  Belcher,  (south  of  the  Belcher  mine,) 
and  about  900  feet  south  of  the  southern  terminus  of  ore-body  No.  4, 
commences  a  piece  of  ground  which  extends  about  1,100  feet  southward, 
and  has  contained  a  series  of  very  irregularly  distributed  ore-bodies, 
which  have,  in  places,  been  very  productive.  They  all  had  a  general 
incline  to  the  north,  and  dipped  east  with  the  vein.  This  1,100  feet  of 
ground  has  proved  remunerative  to  an  average  depth  of  450  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  outcrop  is"  blind"  or  hidden.  North  of  the  Segregated 
Belcher  and  south  of  the  Overman  this  ground  terminates.  The  princi- 
pal portion  of  it  is  already  worked  out ;  a  good  deal  of  low-grade  ore 
still  stands  along  its  course,  but  the  only  good  ore  known  to  remain 
is  in  the  Overman,  where  there  is  enough  to  occupy  the  company, 
at  the  present  rate  of  extraction,  for  probably  six  or  eight  months. 
Some  small  seams  and  stringers  of  this  great  mass  extend  below  the 
depth  at  present  attained  by  the  Overman ;  it  is  quite  likely  that  some 
of  these  may  widen  out  at  still  greater  depth ;  but,  as  yet,  they  only 
contain  low-grade  ore,  and  do  not  exceed  six  feet  in  width. 

Sixth  ore-body. — The  large  body  described  as  No.  4  of  the  Yellow 
Jacket,  Kentuck,  Crown  Point,  and  Belcher,  extended  to  the  depth  of 
400  to  500  feet  vertically  below  the  surface,  where  a  body  of  clayey  mat- 
ter, originating  from  a  heavy  dike  of  felspathic  porphyry,  cut  it  off  very 
abruptly.  In  the  Yellow  Jacket,  explorations  were  carried  on  for  100 
feet  vertically  below  this  line,  but  without  success  in  finding  ore.  In 
the  Crown  Point,  explorations  were  made  both  eastward  and  downward; 
and  the  vein  matter  to  the  east  of  where  the  ore  gave  out  was  found  to 
be  replaced,  frequently  for  a  horizontal  distance  feast  and  west)  of  150 
feet,  with  various  species  of  porphyry,  of  which  felspathic  porphyry  pre- 
dominated. As  the  prospecting  work  advanced  eastward,  the  vein 
began  to  carry  quartz  again,  and,  about  450  feet  east  of  the  place  where 
the  ore  was  abruptly  cut  off,  this  quartz  began  to  carry  ore.  Fifty  feet 
further  east,  in  the  500-foot  level  of  the  Crown  Point,  a  very  fine  body  of 
ore  was  discovered.  West  drifts  from  the  first  body  to  the  west  wall 
proved  the  gound  to  be  barren.  This  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the 
vein  matter  had  suffered  a  dislocation  from  west  to  east,  and  the  ore  found 
east  was  locally  termed  the  "East  Vein."  This  body  has  thus  for 
been  explored  and  worked  for  a  horizontal  distance  of  400  feet.  It  has 
its  southern  terminus  about  200  feet  south  of  the  north  line  of  the  Crown 
Point ;  its  northern  limit  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Its  upper  edge 
is  75  feet  above  the  500-foot  level  of  the  Crown  Point ;  it  dips  with  the 
east  wall  slightly  to  the  east,  and  inclines  so  decidedly  to  the  north  in 
depth,  that  the  900-foot  level  of  the  Crown  Point  has  not  a  trace  of  it, 
even  at  the  Kentuck  line.  (The  ore  has  therefore  made  200  feet u  north- 
ing7' in  400  feet  vertical  depth.)  The  terminus  of  this  body  in  depth  has 
not  yet  been  found.  The  Yellow  Jacket  explorations  (850  feet  vertically 
below  the  surface)  show  it  still  continuing  downward  and  northward.  In 
the  Crown  Point  it  is  nearly  exhausted.  A  careful  estimate  of  what  is 
still  standing  shows  about  4,000  tons  of  ore  that  will  produce  $30  per 
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ton  by  tlie  Washoe  wet-crushing  and  amalgamation.  The  Kentuck  has 
also  extracted  a  great  deal  from  this  body.  At  the  time  of  my  examina- 
tion of  this  mine,  some  450  tons  of  ore  daily  were  hoisted  from  ground 
not  exceeding  93  linear  feet  upon  the  vein.  The  amount  of  ore  standing 
in  the  Kentuck  is  estimated  at  about  25,0Q0  tons  of  $35  mill-ore.  The 
Yellow  Jacket  has  extracted  large  quantities,  and  still  retains  in  view 
about  19,000  tons  of  $36  50  mill-ore.  As  the  lower  line  of  the  ore-body 
has  been  found  in  Crown  Point,  the  above  estimate  for  that  mine  is  very 
nearly  correct;  but,  in  Yellow  Jacket  and  Kentuck,  the  ore  extends  in 
depth  below  the  ground  included  in  these  estimates ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore too  low. 
This  completes  the  description  of  all  the  productive  ground  of  the  Com- 
•  stock  vein,  thus  far  developed  ;•  summing  it  up,  we  have  a  total  of  nearly 
19,000  feet  explored  on  the  vein,  and  an  aggregate  length  of  5,396  feet 
of  productive  ground,  viz: 

Whole  vein.        Productive  ground. 

1.  In  the  north  portion 12,164  feet.        3,246  feet. 

2.  In  the  south  portion 6,553  feet.        2,150  feet. 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  MINES. 

The  foregoing  description  shows  that  very  little  of  the  productive  por- 
tion of  the  vein  is  now  standing.  Nearly  all  the  mines  contain  low-grade 
ore,  some  of  them  even  in  large  quantities;  but  these  ore  reserves  lie,  for 
the  most  part,  at  or  near  the  surface.  The  Hale  and  Norcross  croppings, 
for  instance,  have  scarcely  been  touched.  They  cannot  profitably  be 
worked  at  the  present  current  expense  of  beueficiation. 

Considering  that  the  average  width  of  the  Comstock  is  175  feet,  and 
the  greatest  depth  attained  is  only  1,210  feet  below  the  surface,  (Bullion 
shaft,)  while  the  work  of  testing  the  ground  in  horizontal  directions  has 
not  kept  pace  adequately  with  the  depths  attained,  we  may  say  that 
explorations  have  not  been  very  thorough;  but  the  fact  remains  that, 
although  there  is  much  undeveloped  ground  on  the  Comstock  vein,  the 
work  thus  far  does  not  present  very  encouraging  results  for  the  imme- 
diate future.  On  the  north  portion  of  the  vein  there  are  only  two  mines, 
(the  Savage  and  the  Hale  and  Norcross,)  which  show  at  present  a  verti- 
cal continuation  of  ore-ground.    Many  others,  as  I  have  said,  have  con- 

*  Concerning  a  more  recent  discovery  in  the  Yellow  Jacket,  the  Enterprise  of  December 
30  says :  "This  strike  is  one  of  the  most  important  ever  made  in  the  mine  or  upon  the  great 
Comstock  lode.  We  say  so  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  first  large  deposit  of  extraordinary 
rich  ore  ever  found  at  so  great  a  depth  upon  the  lead.  Two  big  deposits  have  been  found — 
one  in  the  900,  and  one  in  the  800-foot  level,  but  the  former  is  by  far  the  richest  and  in  every 
respect  the  most  important.  The  vein  in  the  lower  level  is  fully  nine  feet  in  width,  and  is 
composed  of  what  is  called  '  sacking  ore  * — ore  so  rich  that  it  is  not  rudely  shovelled  and 
tumbled  about,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of  a  lower  grade,  but  is  put  up  in  sacks  and  tenderly 
cared  for.  It  is  ore  that  will  yield  some  thousands  of  dollars  per  ton,  (we  don't  exactly 
know  how  many,  as  we  have  seen  no  assays,) and  is  iust  the  next  thing  to  finding  the  silver 
already  moulded  into  bricks.  The  ore  is  composed  of  both  chlorides  and  sulphurets,  and  is 
of  a  soft  and  crumbling  nature  ;  at  least  such  was  the  character  of  all  the  specimens  shown 
us  yesterday.  In  the  800-foot  level,  about  90  feet  north  of  the  south  shaft,  has  been  found  a 
large  deposit  of  very  rich  ore,  though  it  contains  more  iron  and  is  not  so  much  like  the  pure 
bricks  as  those  below.  Let  us  hope  that  the  barren  belt  of  the  Comstock  has  at  leugth  been 
passed,  and  that  at  least  one  mine  has  entered  upon  the  rich  deposits  of  a  second  and  more 
valuable  belt  titan  that  found  near  the  surface.  This  strike  is  certainly  most  encon raping 
to  all  mining  companies  holding  ground  on  the  Comstock,  and  we  hope  soon  to  hear  of  others 
striking  down  into  the  new  White  Pine  of  our  own  big  lode."  I  confess  that  I  do  not  chare 
the  sanguine  expectations  above  set  forth  The  "strike"  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  is,  I  am 
informed,  very  important ;  but  later  and  more  detailed  accounts  must  be  awaited  before  any 
opinion  can  be  formed.  In  the  mean  time  I  see  no  reason  for  modifying  the  views  expressed 
in  this  chapter. 
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siderable  reserves  of  low  grade;  but  in  every  case  the  limits  are  known, 
and  are  near  the  surface.  On  the  south  portion  of  the  vein  the  prospects 
are  a  little  better;  yet  even  here  there  are  only  three  mines,  (Ken tuck, 
Yellow  Jacket,  and  Overman,)  which  insure  us  at  present  a  vertical  con- 
tinuation of  ore.  The  low-grade  reserves  of  other  mines  are  considerable ; 
but  their  limits  are  known.  It  is  now  established  that  all  the  ore  in  this 
vein  exists  in  zones  or  bodies  which  terminate  somewhere;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  at  what  point  the  descending  bodies  in  the  five  mines 
enumerated  may  find  their  lower  limits.  The  only  hope  for  the  future  is 
the  discovery  of  new  bodies  of  ore,  (one  such  as  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Savage;  see  description  above,  under  ore-body  No.  3  of  the  north 
portion  of  the  vein.) 

Judging  from  present  appearances  only,  and  regardless  of  probable  or  , 
possible  new  developments,  I  should  say  that  remunerative  operations  on 
the  Comstock  proper*  can  only  continue  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  longer.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  new  and  brilliant  dis- 
coveries may  at  any  time  completely  change  the  face  of  affairs.  All 
speculation  of  this  kind  is,  however,  only  speculation;  and  so  far  as  we 
have  any  indications  afforded,  they  are,  I  think,  unfavorable  to  the  hope 
of  immediate  discoveries  of  ore.  In  this  connection  the  following  con- 
siderations may  be  of  value: 

Since  the  beginning  of  operations  on  the  Comstock,  the  ores  have 
diminished  in  quality  and  quantity  as  the  work  advanced  in  depth.  No 
later  than  last  year,  the  waste-piles  of  1864  were  overhauled,  and  immense 
quantities  of  $40  mill-ore  t  were  obtained.  In  1864  this  ore  was  discarded 
as  too  poor;  now  many  a  mill-owner  would  be  glad  to  buy  a  large  dump 
of  $15  ore.  With  one  exception,  (where  the  vein-matter  has  been  dislo- 
cated from  west  to  east,  in  Belcher,  Crown  Point,  Kentuck,  and  Yellow 
Jacket,)  the  productive  ground  has  been  thedownward  continuation  of  the 
outcrop.  The  bottom  of  this  outcrop-zone  has  everywhere  been  reached, 
and  an  unproductive  period  of  vein  has  been  entered,  the  extent  of  which 
is  unknown.  The  explorations  in  depth  are  not  yet  sufficient  to  lead  to 
any  decisive  conclusions;  but  some  things  there  are  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  this  barren  ground  will  continue  further  than  many  suppose. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  observed  throughout  the  Comstock  that,  wher- 
ever quartz  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the  vein-matter,  there  the  heavier 
deposits  of  ore  have  been  found.  Now  it  is  found  that  in  depth,  especi- 
ally in  the  northern  portion  of  the  vein,  limestone  in  various  forms  gradu- 
ally replaces  the  quartz;  and  no  traces  of  metal  have  yet  been  found 
where  the  limestone  predominates.  Should  limestone  eventually  form 
one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  the  vein-matrix,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  character  of  the  ores  will  be  changed  from  that  which  they 
bear  when  accompanied  with  quartz;  and  this  change  or  transition  in 
both  ore  and  gangue  would  be  likely  to  occupy  a  considerable  period  of 
the  vein,  through  which  the  mines  would  have  to  pass,  without  meeting 
with  much  ore-ground  of  value.  On  the  other  hand,  should  further 
developments  prove  the  limestone  to  exist  only  subordinately  and  not  to 
interchange  with  the  quartz,  then  the  present  barren  zone  might  be 
regarded  as  the  alternative  of  the  productive  ground  above ;  and,  from 
present  appearances,  it  is  likely  to  continue  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  latter. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Comstock,  the  same  phenomena  have 
not  been  met  with ;  and  prospects  are  not  quite  so  discouraging.     Here 

*  For  a  description  of  the  metalliferous  veins  of  the  neighborhood,  outside  of  the  Comstock, 
see  below. 
tThat  is,  ore  that  yielded  |40  per  ton  in  the  mills,  not  by  fire  assay  merely. 
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we  have  a  decided  dislocation  of  the  vein-matter  from  west  to  east,  by  a 
dike  of  porphyry  in  the  vein.  The  west  wall,  where  it  has  been  reached, 
through  this  immense  dike,  which  lies  immediately  upon  it,  seems  not 
to  have  been  disturbed.  The  dike  consists  principally  of  porphyry  of 
various  characters,  imbedded  in  which  are  smaller  bunches  of  trachyte. 
It  has  been  explored  for  1,300  feet  in  length,  and  in  places  cut  across, 
showing  a  width  of  400  feet  and  less.  Further  explorations  must  prove 
whether  this  dike  originated  before  or  after  the  tilling  of  the  Comstock 
Assure,  or  contemporaneously  with  that  process.  It  is  possible  that  the 
first  of  these  will  prove  to  have  been  the  truth — there  are  so  few  decisive 
signs  of  motion  in  the  vein  in  this  vicinity — and  in  that  case  the  vein- 
matter  will  gradually  recede  from  east  to  west  again ;  and  we  may  from 
analogy  expect  ores  in  successive  bodies  until  the  west  wall  is  reached. 
But  should  this  dike  be  of  more  recent  date  than  the  filling  of  the  fissure, 
or,  still  worse,  of  contemporaneous  origin;  and  should  its  course  prove 
to  have  been  upward  between  the  walls,  (which  is  possible,  since  it  is  not 
known  to  have  broken  either  wall,)  it  may  have  filled  the  entire  vein  for 
a  considerable  distance;  and  the  chance  of  immediate  discoveries  of  ore 
would  naturally  be  very  small. 

The  irregularities  and  alternations  of  the  Comstock  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  occur  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
vein,  and  the  present  barren  zone,  however  extensive,  is  no  indication 
that  the  ore-bodies  will  not  recur  in  depth.  The  great  practical  question 
relates  to  the  manner  in  which  prospecting  work  shall  be  continued. 
The  present  method  of  isolated  shafts  and  exploring  drifts  is  very  expen- 
sive ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  when  the  ores  now  in  sight  shall  have 
been  extracted,  the  perseverance  and  capital  of  the  companies  will  not 
be  equal  to  the  task.  Besides,  the  ore  may  be  expected  to  be  more 
refractory  in  deeper  zones;  the  large  proportion  of  native  gold  and  silver 
which  forms  the  chief  yield  of  the  simple  "Washoe  process"  of  direct 
amalgamation,  aud  without  winch  that  process  could  not  be  employed, 
may  give  place  to  the  sulphurets,  which  are  now  subordinate.  The  cost  of 
drainage  and  hoisting  will  increase  with  every  hundred  feet  of  added 
depth,  and,  in  many  mines,  new  and  more  powerful  machinery  will  be 
required.  Ventilation  must  be  improved — a  matter  which  has  yet 
received  but  little  attention.  The  newspapers  lately  called  attention  to 
the  extremely  oppressive  temperature  in  some  of  the  deeper  workings, 
and,  ascribing  it  to  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth, expressed  apprehension 
that  it  might  prove  a  bar  to  future  operations;  but  the  internal  heat  of 
the  earth  will  not  trouble  the  mines  for  many  a  day,  if  provision  is  made 
for  the  removal  of  foul  air  and  the  heat  of  lamps  and  human  bodies.  All 
this  entails  grave  expense,  which  few  of  the  companies  can  bear,  unless 
very  rich  deposits  are  soon  discovered.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bar- 
ren ground  to  be  traversed  by  vertical  workings  should  be  as  extensive 
as  those  barren  intervals  which  have  already  occurred  on  the  horizontal 
course  of  the  vein,  (some  of  them  1,300  feet  or  more  in  length,)  the  out- 
lay required  for  explorations  would  be  enormous.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  while  the  discovery  of  new  ore-bodies  would  postpone 
the  evil  day,  it  would  not  relieve  the  mines  from  the  constant  expense 
and  burden  of  the  present  system  of  working.  The  true  economy  is  to 
open  the  vein  by  a  deep  tunnel  and  drifts,  reduce  the  number  of  shafts, 
and  consolidate  the  management  of  the  mines  in  mauy  respects.  (Own- 
erships of  course  may  remain  as  they  are,  but  administration  should  be 
modified  by  association.) 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  54 4 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF    PRODUCTIVE    MINING    GROUND   SITUATED 

OUTSIDE  OF  THE  COMSTOCK  VEIN. 

Both  east  and  west  of  the  Com  stock  many  locations  have  been  made, 
and  considerable  prospecting  has  been  done.  On  the  west  occurs  a 
series  of  small  quartz  veins,  imbedded  in  the  syenite,  and  carrying  pre- 
cious metals,  principally  gold.  They  run,  as  a  general  rule,  parallel 
with  the  Comstock,  but  are  narrow ;  and  none  of  them  has  yet  given  en- 
couragement for  the  outlay  of  time  and  capital.  In  the  low  hills  of  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  west  of  Washoe  valley,  is  a  well-defined  vein,  carrying 
argentiferous  galena,  which  will  undoubtedly,  at  some  future  day,  become 
very  valuable.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  its  ores;  but 
want  of  confidence  has  prevented  adequate  investment  of  capital ;  and 
the  ill  success  of  the  initial  operations  in  treating  the  ores  tended  to 
destroy  all  faith  in  the  enterprise.    It  is  for  the  present  abandoned. 

East  of  the  Comstock,  and  1£  or  two  miles  distant,  is  a  "contact- vein," 
which  has  been  traced  for  three  miles  northeast  and  southwest,  and  found 
to  vary  in  width  between  10  and  50  feet.  The  matrix  in  the  north  por- 
tion is  quartz.  Near  the  surface  in  the  south  portion  occur  heavy  layers 
of  lime  rock,  which  yield  in  depth  to  quartz.  The  vein  dips  east,  the  foot- 
wall  isdiorite,  and  the  hanging- wall  trachyte  and  trachitic  rocks,  separated 
from  the  vein  by  a  heavy  band  of  argillaceous  matter.  A  large  number  of 
locations,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  about  three  miles,  have  been  made 
upon  the  vein.  Many  of  the  companies  formerly  at  work  sank  shafts 
and  ran  prospecting  drifts  and  tunnels,  but,  finding  the  ores  unremuner- 
ative,  abandoned  operations.  Since  the  cost  of  milling  has  been  reduced, 
(it  is  now  $12  per  ton,  I  believe,  at  the  custom  mills,)  several  companies 
have  resumed  work.  The  principal  ones  are  the  Lady  Bryan,  St.  George, 
Occidental,  and  Metropolitan.  The  largest  developments  have  been  made 
by  the  Occidental  Company,  which  has  opened  the  vein  to  the  depth  of 
600  feet,  and  is  now  running  a  tunnel  to  cttt  it  at  850  feet.  In  this  mine 
an  enormous  body  of  low-grade  ore  has  been  exposed,  yielding  $17  to 
$28  per  ton,  and  a  large  amount  of  it  has  been  already  extracted ;  but 
the  greater  bidk  is  still  standing  in  the  mine,  and  promises,  so  far  as  it 
is  developed,  at  least  two  years  of  profitable  mining  to  the  company. 
The  vein  has  thus  far  continued  productive  in  depth,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  entire  length  of  the  locations  will  be  under  active  devel- 
opment. One  great  advantage  of  this  vein  is  its  accessibility  in  many 
places  by  means  of  cross-tunnels  from  the  slope  of  the  hills,  rendering 
expensive  hoisting  wTorks  unnecessary.  Another  advantage  is  the  sta- 
bility of  the  enclosing  rocks,  enabling  the  miners  in  excavating  ore  to 
dispense  with  the  costly  item  of  timbering,  which  is  absolutely  required 
in  the  Comstock.  An  estimate  shows  that  for  a  length  of  more  than 
1,000  feet  on  this  vein  the  ores  can  be  extracted  to  the  depth  of  800  feet 
below  the  outcrop,  at  an  average  cost  of  $1  75  per  ton.  In  other  parts 
of  the  vein  the  conditions  are  not  quite  so  favorable.  In  many  places  this 
cheap  extraction  could  only  be  carried  300  feet  below  the  outcrop.  The 
productiveness  of  this  vein  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
numerous  mills  which  have  heretofore  reduced  the  Comstock  ores,  and 
are  now  likely  to  find  employment  here  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

THE  SUTRO  TUNNEL. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  that  the  future 
of  the  Comstock  mines  depends  on  the  discovery  and  successful  explora- 
tion of  new  bodies  of  ore,  and  the  reduction  of  expenses  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit the  extraction  and  beneficiation  of  the  low-grade  ores  which  are 
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expected  by  good  judges  to  predominate  in  depth.  (See  report  of  Baron 
von  Rickthofen.) 

For  both  of  these  results  some  change  in  the  present  system  of  mining 
is  vitally  important.  Mr.  Sutro's  plan  for  a  deep  adit,  starting  near  the 
Carson  river,  and  cutting  the  vein  1,970  feet  below  the  outcrop,  presents 
one  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  plan  for  the  construction  of  the  Sutro  tunnel  has  been  before  the 
country  for  several  years  and  is  sufficiently  well  known.  A  full  account 
of  it  is  contained  in  the  two  reports  of  Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  and  I  can 
only  say  here  that  the  developments  of  the  past  year,  and  the  present 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Coinstock  mines,  discussed  above,  tend  to 
establish  more  positively  than  ever  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  great 
work.  The  barren  ground  now  presenting  itself  should  be  underrun  with 
a  tunnel,  and  the  necessary  dead- work  cheapened.  A  few  remarks  will 
show  what  interest  the  government  possesses  in  the  question  : 

1.  The  bullion  product  of  the  United  States  is  decreasing  every  year. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  this  decrease.  Some  of  them  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  legislation,  while  others  are  themselves  the  results  of  unwise 
legislation.  Everybody  admits  the  decrease  to  be,  especially  at  this 
time,  a  national  misfortune. 

2.  One  great  cause  of  trouble  is  the  fact  that  mining  has  not  on  the 
whole  been  profitable  to  individual  adventurers.  And  of  this  fact  the 
Comstock  lode  has  furnished  a  striking  example.  Nearly  $100,000,000 
have  been  extracted  from  that  one  lode  within  the  past  nine  years,  yet 
the  aggregate  cost  to  owners  has  been  almost  as  much.  The  reason  is 
simple.  Unnecessary  labor  has  been  employed,  and  vast  sums  of  money 
wasted  in  extravagant  speculations  and  litigations ;  and  the  root  of  the 
whole  evil  lies  in  the  system  of  scattered,  jealous,  individual  activity, 
which  has  destroyed,  by  dividing,  the  resources  of  the  most  magnificent 
ore  deposit  in  the  world.  Thirty-five  or  forty  companies,  each  owning  from 
10  to  1,400  feet  along  the  vein,  and  each  (almost  without  exception) 
working  its  own  ground  independently ;  40  superintendents,  40  presi- 
dents, 40  secretaries,  40  boards  of  directors,  all  to  be  supplied  with 
salaries,  or,  worse  yet,  with  perquisites,  or,  worst  of  all,  with  opportunities 
to  speculate;  an  army  of  lawyers  and  witnesses,  peripatetic  experts, 
competing  assayers,  thousands  of  miners,  uniting  to  keep  up  the  rate  of 
wages ;  these  things  explain  the  heavy  expense  of  Comstock  mining. 
Aside  irom  this  immense  draiu  of  money,  amounting  to  20  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  production,  the  labor  actually  performed  has  beeu,  for  want 
of  united  action,  often  useless.  There  have  been  tunnels  enough  run  by 
different  companies  into  the  Comstock  lode  to  make,  if  put  together,  the 
whole  length  of  the  Sutro  tunnel.  Hardly  one  of  them  is  good  for  any- 
thing to-day.  The  Bullion  company,  which  has  the  deepest  shaft  on  the 
lode,  never  had  any  ore,  but  has  spent  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  in 
prospecting,  while  some  neighboring  mines,  like  the  little  Kentuck,  have 
been  in  bonanza  for  long  periods.  Now  this  division  of  a  vein,  which 
gives  the  rich  chimney  to  one  owner  and  the  barren  intervals  to  another, 
is  not  conducive  to  economy.  The  result  has  proved  to  be  that  both 
owners  waste  money.  All  the  explorations  in  the  barren  mines  of  the 
Comstock  could  have  been  executed  with  the  money  flung  away  by  the 
mines  that  have  had,  for  a  time,  rich  ore. 

3.  Those  errors  in  legislation,  or  the  want  of  it,  which  have  permitted 
the  growth  of  such  a  condition  of  things,  cannot  now  be  repaired.  It  is 
not  wise  to  interfere  with  existing  privileges,  even  though  they  have  no 
other  foundation  in  right  than  a  custom  of  10  years'  standing.  The  com- 
panies on  the  Comstock  lode  must  be  allowed  to  go  on  until  the  stern 
fact  of  failure  forces  them  to  adopt  some  system  of  association. 
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4.  At  present,  however,  the  tendency  is  more  than  ever  the  other  way. 
As  the  prospects  of  mining  on  the  old  wasteful  plan  grow  darker  and 
darker,  officers,  agents,  and  stockholders  bend  their  energies  to  save 
what  they  can  by  speculation  out  of  the  approaching  wreck.  We  might 
well  afford  to  leave  them  to  their  fate,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  effect  of 
an  abandonment  of  the  Comstock  lode  would  be  almost  fatal  to  syste- 
matic and  permanent  mining  in  the  Pacific  States.  It  would  confirm 
the  mischievous  feeling  that  mining  is  half  grab  and  half  gamble ;  that 
the  only  way  to  make  money  at  it  is  to  dig  out  what  rich  ore  you  can 
get,  and  then  find  a  fool  to  buy  the  property;  or  failing  that,  to  make  a 
fool  of  that  collective  individual,  the  public,  and  to  "unload"  yourself  of 
your  stock. 

5.  The  Sutro  tunnel  will  do  four  most  important  things :  it  will  settle 
the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  Comstock  in  depth ;  it  will  inevi- 
tably unite  the  mining  companies  in  many  respects,  and  remove  much 
of  the  expense  of  separate  pumping,  hoisting,  prospecting,  and  general 
administration  ;*  it  will  render  possible  the  beneficiation  of  low-grade 
ores,  absolutely  the  only  basis  for  rational  and  permanent  mining ;  and, 
finally,  by  assuring  the  future,  it  will  kill  that  specidation  which  thrives 
on  ignorance  of  the  future. 

6.  I  do  not  think  the  tunnel  would  prove  a  total  pecuniary  loss  in  the 
worst  event,  since  it  would  also  explore  in  depth  a  country  which  is  very 
likely  to  contain  other  bodies  of  rich  ore.  All  the  indications  are  that 
the  origin  of  the  Comstock  bodies  was  east  of  the  vein,  and  promising  deposits 
are  already  kuown  to  exist  in  that  direction. 

VIRGINIA  AND   CARSON  CITY  RAILROAD. 

A  movement  is  on  foot,  looking  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  present 
legislature  of  Nevada  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Vir- 
ginia City  to  the  Sierras  by  way  of  Carson  City.  This  project  is  urged 
by  the  Milling  Association,  which  owns  most  of  the  mills  about  Virginia. 
They  also  expect  aid  from  Comstock  and  Story  counties.  Its  success 
will  enable  them  to  bring  wood  in  abundance  and  at  low  rates  to  the 
mills.  These  will  then  be  arranged  to  work  large  quantities  of  low-grade 
ores,  and  the  mines  will  be  gutted  to  supply  them.  This  plan  will  be 
beneficial,  whether  the  Sutro  tunnel  should  be  run  or  not.  It  will  pri- 
marily facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  bodies  of  low-grade  ores  now  ex- 
posed in  the  Comstock  vein — all  of  which  are  near  the  surface,  and  can 
be  more  cheaply  extracted  by  shafts  than  by  a  deep  tunnel.  It  will  also 
establish  a  permanent  communication  between  the  district  and  the  for- 
ests of  the  Sierra,  on  which  all  dependence  for  fuel  must  be  placed ;  and 
it  will  materially  cheapen  the  cost  of  all  materials  and  supplies,  and 
place  Virginia  City  en  rapport  with  the  great  Pacific  railroad.  Finally, 
it  will  run  by  the  Spring  Valley  mines,  which  will  probably  be  again 

*  The  direct  saving  in  drainage  is  doubled  by  the  fact  that  the  water  now  lifted  at  great 
expense,  by  steam,  would,  if  allowed  to  fall  instead,  itself  generate  a  motive  power,  to  take 
the  place  of  steam.  Hydraulic  engines  utilizing  this  source  of  power  are  common  in  the 
deep  mines  of  Europe,  but  have  never  been  introduced  in  this  country.  In  the  case  under 
discussion,  the  conditions  would  be  extremely  favorable,  permitting  a  hydraulic  column  of 
2,000  feet.  Fifty  gallons  of  water  per  secoud.  with  a  fall  of  2,000  feet  create  a  working 
capacity  of  1,800  horse-power.  Another  way  of  utilizing  the  water  of  drainage  would  be  the 
erection  of  water-wheels  uuder  ground,  by  which  various  operations  requiring  machinery 
could  be  conducted.  This,  too,  is  very  common  in  Europe,  and,  like  the  use  of  hydraulic 
eugiues,  may  be  introduced  with  advantage  wherever  there  is  deep  tunnel-drainage.  Iu  the 
absence  of  deep  drainage,  both  these  economical  devices  of  science  are  out  of  the  question. 
If  the  Sutro  tunnel  is  completed  to  the  lode,  and  connected  with  deep  shafts,  the  conditions 
for  further  explorations  to  htill  greater  depths  will  be  more  favorable  than  they  were  at  the  very 
surface ;  sii.ee  tlu  immense  powtr  of  the  hydraulic  column  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  mimr. 
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opened,  and  will  be  likely  to  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  rock  worth  $20 
to  $25  per  ton. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  nothing  but  a  deep  tunnel  can  secure  the 
future  of  mining  on  the  Comstock  lode.  All  other  plans  are  merely  ex- 
pedients to  save  as  much  as  possible  from  the  approaching  wreck ;  and 
even  the  discoveries  of  new  bodies  of  ore  by  the  present  deep  shafts 
will  but  prolong  for  a  time  a  system  of  working  which  has  proved  in  the 
main,  unprofitable. 

TAILINGS  AND  SLIMES  AT  VIRGINIA  CITY. 

The  tailings  are  those  portions  of  fine  sand  and  gold,  silver  and  quick- 
silver which  escape  from  the  settlers,  suspended  in  water,  and  are  either 
allowed  to  run  off  entirely,  or  caught  in  reservoirs,  or  concentrated  upon 
sluices.  The  slimes  are  finely  divided  sulphurets,  which  are  even  longer 
in  settling  than  the  tailings,  and  have  hitherto  not  been  successfully 
caught  and  worked.  There  are  thousands  of  tons  of  tailings  and  slimes 
in  the  canons  where  the  Comstock  mills  are  situated;  and  their  econom- 
ical treatment  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  I  am  indebted  to  Louis 
Janin,  esq.,  late  superintendent  of  the  Gould  &  Curry,  for  considerable 
information  on  this  subject,  which  will  be  more  appropriately  given  in  a 
future  report  on  methods  and  apparatus  of  American  mining.  In  this 
place  a  few  remarks  will  suffice. 

The  tailings  vary  in  value  according  to  the  quality  of  ores  worked  in 
the  mills,  the  economy  and  thoroughness  of  the  mill  treatment,  the  ad- 
mixture of  slimes  in  the  reservoirs,  &c.  Twelve  assays  at  different  points 
in  the  Carson  river  reservoir  gave  results  varying  from  $7  68  to  $24  31 
per  ton,  the  average  being  $12  79.  The  richest  results  were  nearest  the 
embankment,  where  the  slimes  had  settled.  The  slime  pit  below  the 
reservoir  gave  assays'  of  $19  22  per  ton.  From  one-third  to  one-half  the 
value  of  bullion  is  gold.  A  good  deal  of  amalgam  and  quicksilver  is 
obtained  from  tailings  in  actual  re-working;  but  this  is  not  a  constant 
quantity,  and  is  not  included  in  the  results  of  the  above  assays,  which 
were  made  upon  samples  washed  free  from  quicksilver  beforehand.  The 
Goidd  &  Curry  reservoir  mill  worked  from  July  to  November,  1867,  861 
tons  of  tailings  in  Varney  and  Wakeleepans,  with  the  following  results : 


Lot  No.  1. 

Lot  No.  2. 

Number  of  tons .................. 

770 

387  pounds  loss. 
9,340  troy  ounces. 
8,957.90  troy  ounces 
$15.20-2  76 

$28  56  per  ton. 
69. 1 

91 

Quicksilver  ..................... 

43  pounds  pain. 
1,250  troy  ounces. 
.  1,198.50  troy  ounces. 
$1,990  25 

$33  79  per  ton. 
645 

A mal cam  produced  .... ...... .... 

Bullion  ......  ......  ............ 

Value 

Assay  of  tailings  ...... 

Percentacre obtained  .......  ...... 

These  were  evidently  concentrated  tailings.  From  the  Park  reservoir 
76£  tons  of  tailings,  worked  in  the  fountain  pan,  yielded  60  pounds  11 
ounces  of  amalgam,  worth  about  $3  98  per  pound  or  $241  54,  making 
the  average  yield  per  ton  $3  16. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  educated  engineer  that  the 
foregoing  data  as  to  the  value  of  tailings  and  slimes  are  inconsistent  with 
the  popular  notion  that  only  6o  per  cent,  of  the  silver  in  the  Comstock 
ore  is  extracted  by  the  Washoe  process. 

A  loss  of  35  per  cent,  should  leave  richer  tailings.    In  point  of  fact, 
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the  public  has  been  misled  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Washoe  mills 
guarantee  65  per  cent,  of  the  assay,  to  believe  that  this  is  the  measure 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  process.  Dr.  J.  P.  Kimball,  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Mines,  speaks*  of  a  loss  of  $9,000,000  from  this  source  in  1867,  and 
Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne  falls  into  the  same  error.  (Report  of  1868,  page  364.) 
The  truth  is  that  the  assays  are  made  with  dry  powered  samples,  and 
the  ore  is  sent  to  the  mills  with  more  or  less  moisture,  varying,  it  is  said, 
from  three  to  10  per  cent.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  per 
dry  ton,  applied  to  the  moist  ton  means  therefore,  in  reality,  from  67  to 
72  per  cent.,  which  is  what  the  mine  receives.  But  besides  this,  the 
amalgam  caught  by  simple  concentration  from  the  tailings  is  a  perquisite 
of  the  mill.  In  fact,  the  low  rates  of  custom  mills  are  made  possible  by 
the  margin  of  profit  left  between  the  67  to  72  per  cent,  which  the  mills 
guarantee,  and  the  75  to  80  per  cent,  which  they  actually  extract.  The 
Washoe  process  is  not  a  rude  aud  imperfect  one  in  principle;  it  is  scien- 
tific and  remarkably  successful — better  for  the  circumstances  than  any 
European  process.  A  little  more  economy  and  care  in  managing  the 
details,  and  above  all  such  a  study  of  the  process  itself  by  the  mill-men 
as  would  settle  its  real  nature  and  principles,  and  lead  to  some  uniform 
rules  as  to  the  management  of  certain  parts  of  it,  would  make  it  a  credit 
to  American  ingenuity  and  skill.  A  great  improvement  has  been  made 
since  Mr.  Guido  Kiistel  t  described  the  Washoe  process,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  large  pans;  and  the  necessity  for  increased  economy  is  now  lead- 
ing to  still  other  improvements.  In  this  respect  the  Comstock  mining 
enterprises  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  comparison  often  made 
with  the  Reese  River  mills,  which  charge  high  prices  and  guarantee  80 
per  cent.,  is  thus  seen  to  be  based  on  an  apparent,  rather  than  a  real 
difference.  No  doubt  the  loss  by  the  Washoe  process  will  be  much  larger 
if  the  proportion  of  native  gold  and  silver  in  the  ore  decreases  in  depth. 
The  amount  of  tailings  and  slimes  collected  in  various  reservoirs,  since 
the  practice  of  saving  them  was  introduced,  amounts  to  many  thousand 
tons.  Janin's  Dayton  mill,  which  works  tailings  only,  has  (or  will  soon 
have)  a  capacity  of  fifty  tons  daily,  and  supplies  assured  of  some  75,000 
tons.  The  large  Dayton  reservoir  contains  some  140,000  tons,  and  the 
Carson  River  reservoir  (which  being  furthest  from  the  mills  contaius 
most  slimes)  about  200,000  more.  There  are  numerous  others,  but  the 
occasional  floods  in  the  narrow  canons  have  carried  away  a  large  amount 
of  tailings  to  the  Carson. 

•Memoirs  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Mines,  18*57. 
tNevada  and  California  processes,  &c,  San  Francisco,  1463. 
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PRODUCT  OF  LEADING  MINES  ON  AND  NEAR  THE  COMSTOCK  LODE. 

First  quarter  of  1866. 


-  JANUARY. 

FEBRUARY. 

MARCH. 

Company. 

• 

a 
Si 

e 
M 

. 

*» 
a 
o 

§ 

< 

• 

a 

•*m 

> 
Q 

• 

a 
o 

3 

a 

pa 

• 

s 

s 

< 

Dividend. 

• 

a 
© 

09 

a 
o 

B 

ta 
at 

s 

m 
< 

■a 

a 

> 

5 

Alphn 

$26,000 
25,000 

Bullion 

$54,249 

$37,248 

$85,663 

15,600 

Chollar  Pototi 

45,682 

30,5«7 

$140,000 
16,000 

«S4,  <90 

$24,000 

Empire  M.  and  M.  Co. . 

16,050 

16,601 

16,627 

Gold  Hill  Company. . . . 

6,838 

5,000 

5,418 

63,028 

8,166 
90,000 
73,655 

10,000 

Imperial 

43,883 

J  notice  &  Independent. 
Kentuck 

22,500 

92,914 

$30,000 

69,526 

$30,000 

68,898 
20,000 

$10,000 

Ophir 

50,400 
48,000 

22,328 

55,937 

Segregated  Belcher  . . . 

151, 400 

80,000 

181, 657 

30,000 

80,000 

257,953 

60,000 

Yellow  Jacket* 

150,000 

Total  in  1868 

Total  in  1866 

411,016 

I,  022,^T78 

671,555 

294,900 

110,000 

62,000 

110,000 

284,000 

60.000 

431,333 

1,  014. 238 

803,161 

186,000 

76,000 

299,000 

110,000 
206,000 

711,697 
728, 916 
817, 177 

76,600 

44,480 

113,600 

90,000 

250,000 

30,000 

*  The  yield  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  in  not  given. 
Second  quarter  of  1868. 


APRIL. 

1 
MAY. 

JUNE. 

Company. 

• 

a 

& 
"3 
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a 
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< 
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ta 
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5 

• 

a 
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a 
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I 
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a 
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► 

Q 

• 

a 

JO 
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a 

M 

• 
<** 

s 

i 

m 
< 

• 

a 

9 

2 

► 

•** 

Q 

Alpha 

$30,000 

Bullion 

, 

$25,000 

•169, 074 

$166,677 

$60,000 

$116,000 

8,626 

76,563 

$90,000 

Chollar  Pototi 

46,676 

64,839 

$24, 666 

Empire  M.  and  M.  Co. . 

17, 574 



17,027 

20,659 

Gold  Hill  M .  and  M.  Co . 

9,787 
84,344 
56,579 

ii,066 
69,767 
51,235 

12,051 
38,244 
65,607 

3,750 

Hale  and  Norcroas ..... 

24,000 

Justice  9c  Independent. 
Kentnck  . ......  ...... 

15,666 

60,000 

110, 517 

$20,000 

106,970 

40,000 

120,766 

40,000 

ftadv  Ttrvan ......... . 

Ophir 

67,200 

37,353 

41,299 

64,000 
38,400 

222,734 

80,000 

329,760 

80,000 

384,675 

160,000 

Sierra  Nevada........ 

i  30,000' 

1 

Total  in  1868 

Total  in  1867 

Total  in  1866 

756.63c     54,000 

1. 262, 937     31, 600 

781,362  1 140, 000 

100,000 
283,000 
164,000 

860,640 

1,599,797 

852,569 

202,400 
25,000 
44,800 

180,000 
460, 2<J0 
108,000 

843.191 
1,  436, 388 
1, 000, 884 

97,200 

15M.300 

28,000 

317,750 
475, 000 
164,000 

*  Product  not  reported. 
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Product  of  liadino  mines,  etc.— Continued. 
Third  quarter  of  1868. 


JULY. 

AUGUST. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Company. 

• 

a 
o 
a 

"3 
M 

a 

© 

§ 

0 
• 
< 

■ 

a 

© 

2 

*> 

5 

| 

0 

09 

• 
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© 
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s 

1 

< 

• 

a 
© 
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•mm 

Q 

• 
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£ 
s 
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a 
© 

* 

SB 

< 

• 

a 
«* 

S 

"> 

5 

Belcher 

$26,000 

Bullion   

$25,000 

Crown  Point 

$145, 923 
11,919 
86,029 

$90,000 

$132, 122 
17,300 
97,993 

$60,000 

$44, 369 
21,280 
78,013 

$60,000 

Confidence  ........... 

Chollar  Potosl 

Daney 

16,000 

Empire  M.  and  M.  Co . . 

Oould  and  Curry 

Gold  Hill  Mill  & M.  Co . 

20,464 

3,239 

8,^99 

19.900 

69,433 

20,646 
1,520 
8,836 

18,837 
10, 195 
10,318 
31, 198 
64,532 

80,000 

3,750 

Hale  and  Norcrogg .... 

Imperial 

55,627 

JuHtlce  &  Independent. 
Lady  Bryan 

15,000 
60,000 

138,860 

50,000 

164,550 

60.0C0 

132,882 

60,000 

Ophir , 

Overman 

5,415 

4,371 

279, 788 

28,000 

33,000 

Segregated  Belcher  . . . 

Savage 

240,000 

187,  141 

160,000 

140,  000 
4,542 

$30,000 

80,000 

Sierra  Nevada 

Yellow  Jacket* 

• 

Total  In  1868 

Total  in  1867 

794,240 

1,379,116 

939,605 

197,000 

108, 570 

80,800 

383.750 
577,500 
154,000 

713,735 
1,306,549 
1,106,896 

25,000 

6,400 

75,000 

280,000 
447.500 
154,000 

589, 16« 
1,171,327 
1,054,011 

30,000 
258,000 

200,000 
370,  000 
174,000 

♦The  Yellow  Jacket  produced  $676,861  39  bullion  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868;  but  its  monthly 
product  ig  not  reported. 


Fourth  quarter  of  1868. 


OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER. 

DECEMBER. 

Company. 

• 

a 

o 

a 
© 

§ 

< 

• 

a 
© 

Q 

• 

| 

*5 
09 

a 
© 

§ 

m 

£ 

< 

• 

a 
© 

ft 

• 

§ 
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CO 

a 
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•d 

a 
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1 

$60,000 
26.000 
25.0C0 
90,000 

Belcher  .............. 

$26,000 

Crown  Point. ........ 

$45,  670 

22,832 

112,898 

#51.515 

13,983 
102,722 

$35,720 

14.728 

lCP,  336 

Confidence 

Chollar  Poto*i 

1 

................. 

::::::::i:::::::: 

Empire  M.  and  M.  Co. . 

Oould  and  Curry 

Gold  Hill  Quartz  Mill 

Hale  and  NorcroHH  .    . 

16,804 
5,650 

9.104 
26.641 
58,229 

16,908 
8,953 

2,326 
16,013 
35,944 

15,574 

L. 

72,000 

11,295 
10.875 
44,288 

80,000 

40,000 
100,000 

I  nine  rial 

JuMtice  &  Independent 
Kentock 

69, 145 

140,000 

86,097 

$30,000 
50,400 
64,400 

$40,000 

r' 

98,582 



$60,000 

_      _ 

Ophir 

i 

Overman 

35,000 

34,000 

60,258 

i 

128.000 
5, 191 

80,000 

ii9,760 
5,504 

152,000 
7,568 

64,000 

Sierra  Nevada ........ 

360,000 

120, 0(0 
240,000 
167,200 





■ 

Total  in  1868 

Total  in  1867 

Total  in  1866      . 

535,164 
1, 079,  799 
1, 032, 713 

106,000 
2(15,000 
164,620 

493, 725 

894,120 

1,040,172 

144,000 

132,000 

34,000 

400,000 
•,35. 000 
229,200 

559,224 

646,  628 

1,039,537 

413,000 
145,  600 
128,000 

124,  f  00 
153.  750 
370, 000 

*  Product  not  reported. 
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Product  of  the  principal  mines  on  the  Cow  stock  vein  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1868. 


Company. 


Alpha  

Belcher 

Bullion 

Crown  Point 

Confidence 

Chollar  Poto*I 

Daney 

Exchequer 

Empire  Mill  and  Mining  Company 

Oonld  and  Carry 

Gold  Hill  Quartz  Mill  and  Mining  Company 

Hale  and  NorcxoM 

Imperial 

JuRtlce  and  Independent 

Kentnck 

Lady  Bryan 

Ophir 

Overman 

Segregated  Belcher 

Savage  

Sierra  Nevada , 

Yellow  Jacket* 


Total  in  1866. 
Total  in  1867. 
Total  in  1866. 


Bullion. 


$1,086,230 
110,668 
885,076 


213, 771 
29, 557 
103,686 
39a,  400 
684,040 


1, 259, 707 
20,000 


352,590 

4,371 

2,534,868 

22,  805 

800,000 


8,  499, 769 
13,  626, 062 
11,732,100 


AueRsmenta, 


190,000 

104,000 

100, 000 

90,000 

15,600 

140,000 

96,000 

24,000 


72,000 

10,000 

200,000 

100,000 

52,  SCO 


150,000 

167,000 

176, 000 

38,400 


90.0C0 
150,000 


1,833,500 
1,296,250 
1,194,820 


Dividends 


$360,000 


7,500 

84* 666 

480,666 


1,184,000 
"360*666 


2,  415, 500 
3,991,950 
1,734,400 


Estimated, 
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Report  of  the  Savage  Company  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1868. 

RECEIPTS 

On  hand  July  10,  1867 .' $77,715  58 

Bullion 3,484,185  72 

Ore  sold 21,897  25 

Premiums 9,999  91 

Other  receipts 14,751  54 

Total 3,608,550  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dividends $1,548,500  00 

Custom  mills 1,006,628  61 

Reduction,  &c,  company's  mills 226,150  21 

Labor 311,277  74 

Timber  and  lumber 102,107  52 

Fuel 50,366  98 

Taxes 40,6:35  13 

Legal  expenses 46,169  40 

Salaries 20,650  00 

Supplies,  &c 52,268  45 

Freight  on  bullion 27,a57  66 

Other  disbursements 69,618  80 

Cash  on  hand  July  11,1868 106,319  50 

Total 3,608,550  00 

Assets,  exclusive  of  mine  and  mills 223,403  00 

Liabilities 29,358  00 

Surplus 194,045  00 

Tons. 

Ore  on  hand  July  1,1867 2,865 

Extracted  during  the  year 87, 342 

90,207 

Reduced 84,627 

Sold 3,897 

88, 524 

On  hand  July  1,1868 1,683 

Average  yield:  first  class,  $359  52;  second  class,  $78  16;  third  class,  $37  41.  Total 
average,  $40  84.  Cost  of  extraction,  $7  21  ;  of  reduction,  $13  74.  Total  cost  per  ton, 
$20  95.    Average  profit  per  ton,  $19  89. 

Total  ore  product  from  date  of  organization,  nearly  seven  years,  270,521  tons ;  yield  n 
bullion,  &c.,  $11,327,700;  assessments,  $188,000;  dividends,  $3,560,000. 


Report  of  the  Ophir  Company  for  the  year  ending  December  18,  1868. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  mine $3,558  00 

Woodworth  mill 3,017  00 

Reduction  works 3,341  00 

Bridge  and  road  tolls,  Washoe  Valley 1,372  00 

Lands  in  Washoe  Valley 2,502  00 

Sale  of  bridge  over  lake  and  road 3, 000  00 

Toll  road— dividends  four  months 4, 586  00 

Toll  road — cash  portion  sale  money 7, 500  00 

Assessment  account 149, 065  00 

Miscellaneous 750  00 

Total  receipts 178,691  00 

Cash  on  hand  December  18,  1867 11,811  00 

Total 190,502  00 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Formine $1,028  00 

Woodworth  mill 5,279  00 

Redaction  works... 1,689  00 

Bridge  and  road,  Washoe  Valley J,  166  00 

Land  in  Washoe  Valley 2,179  00 

Office  expenses,  San  Francisco 1,655  00 

General  expenses  of  mine 9,668  00 

Back's  shaftr-constrnction 93,819  00 

Back's  shaft— machinery 32,878  00 

Buck's  shaft— timber,  &c 2,092  00 

Buck's  shaft— ground 329  00 

Legal  expenses 6, 414  00 

Salary  account,  San  Francisco 2,233  00 

Miscellaneous  items 3,267  00 

Total  disbursements 165,696  00 

Cash  balance  December  18,  1868 24,806  00 

Total 190,502  00 


The  company  hare  levied  three  assessments  during  the  year,  amounting  to  $168,000,  as 
follows : 


Assessment 

When  levied. 

Per   share. 

Amount. 

June  15.. 

$3  00 
4  00 
3  00 

$50, 400 

Number  7 ....... .. 

67,200 

50,400 

Total 

10  00 

168,000 

On  the  last  assessment  there  still  remains  unpaid  the  sum  of  $18,935.  In  all,  the  com- 
pany have  levied  eight  assessments,  amounting  to  $593,000,  or  about  $424  per  foot.  There 
nave  been  no  dividends  since  March,  1864.  The  first  dividend  paid  was  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1860.  During  this  interval  there  were  22  disbursements,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$1,394,400,  being  equal  to  $83  per  share,  or  $996  per  foot.  The  Ophir  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  on  the  28th  of  April,  I860,  with  a  capital  of  $5,040,000,  divided  into 
16,800  shares  of  the  par  value  $300  each.  The  total  bullion  product  up  to  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  December  12,  1867,  was  $5,286,639.  The  old  mine  and  shaft  were  aban- 
doned about  16  months  ago,  since  which  time  work  has  been  progressing  on  the  new  shaft, 
without,  however,  striking  ore.  This  shaft  is  now  down  585  feet,  of  which  573  feet  is  tim- 
bered. At  a  depth  of  300  feet  hard  rock  was  encountered,  which  continued  200  feet ;  since 
then  the  rock  has  been  changeable  and  the  sinking  more  rapid,  two  and  a  half  feet  per  day 
being  accomplished.  The  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  has  diminished  four  inches,  ditch 
measurement.  At  the  annual  meeting  to-day  11,638  shares  of  16,800  were  represented. 
The  stock  was  first  introduced  in  the  market  October,  1860.  The  highest  price  ever  reached 
was  $3,800  per  foot,  and  the  lowest  $37. 


Report  of  the  Empire  Company  for  the  year  ending  November  30?  1868, 

receipts. 

From  bullion  account $215,866  00 

From  mine  account 4, 842  00 

From  mill  account 700  00 

Assets  November  30,  1867 15,963  00 

Liabilities  November  30,  1868 26,794  00 

Total 264,165  00 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Indebtedness  November  30, 1967 $5,617  00 

For  mill 119,925  00 

For  mine 72,779  00 

Miscellaneous 52,729  00 

Total 251,050  00 

Assets  November  30, 1868 13,115  00 

Total 264,465  00 


The  amount  of  liabilities  above  the  assets  on  the  30th  of  November,  1868,  was  $13,679. 
The  Empire  Mill  and  Mining  Company  was  incorporated  in  March,  1863,  with  a  capital  of 
$999,600,  divided  into  1,200  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  $833  each.  The  first  recorded  sales 
of  stock  were  in  June,  1864,  when  20  shares  were  sold  at  $800.  The  operations  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  past  year  have  been  largely  confined  to  work  on  the  Imperial  Empire  shaft, 
which  is  down  1,100  feet.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  1st  of  January  drifts  will  be  com- 
menced from  the  1,000-foot  and  1,100-foot  levels.  The  amount  disbursed  on  account  of  tho 
shaft  for  the  past  year  is  $28,946.  The  extraction  of  the  ore  for  the  past  year  has  been 
restricted  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  mine,  say  from  the  surface  to  the  330-foot  level;  from 
that  section  11,028  tons  of  low-grade  ore  has  been  raised,  averaging  $29  54  per  ton.  The 
amount  of  ore  reduced  for  the  year  is  10,724  tons,  yielding  $205,055  in  bullion. 

Reportofthe  Gould  and  Curry  Company  for  the  year  ending  December  1, 1868. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand,  December  1,  1867 $147,944  15 

Oressold 43,959  29 

Bullion  account — Company  mill 29, 127  67 

Bullion  account — Custom  mill 22, 198  56 

Materials  sold 16,226  76 

Tolls  on  Virginia  and  Carson  river  road 4, 1 30  43 

Ore  scales  at  mine 147  72 

Iuterest 249  17 

Bills  payable 3.875  90 

Cash  indebtedness 33,822  09 

Total 301,680  24 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Mine  account $180,108  52 

Millaccount 50,925  39 

Dividend  account 3, 165  00 

Geneial  expense  account 17,737  37 

Reduction  of  ores  at  Custom  mills 15,510  82 

Mill  repairs 9,072  57 

Taxes 5,851  38 

Legal  expenses 3, 368  50 

Bills  receivable 8,559  46 

Virginia  and  Carson  river  road 4, 371  19 

Sundries 3,010  04 

Total 301,680  24 


The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  are  as  follows : 

ASSETS. 

Bills  receivable $18,613  29 

Ores,  tailings,  &c. ,  on  hand 51, 500  00 

Real  and  personal  property — mine 156, 823  92 

Real  and  personal  property— mill 218,896  27 

Board ing-house  at  mine 3,750  00 

Reservoir  tailings' mill 22,884  61 

Assay  office,  &c 7, 71 1  68 

Viiginiaand  Carson  River  toll  road 6,750  00 

Office  in  San  Francisco 1,000  00 

Total 487,929  77 
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LIABILITIES. 

Cash  indebtedness,  &c $29,532  31 

Bills  payable 3,875  00 

Dividends  uncalled  for 535  00 


Total 33,942  31 


Report  of  the  Gold  Hill  Quartz  Mill  and  Mining  Company  for  'y tar  ending  January  1,  1869. 

RECEIPTS. 

Supplies  on  band  January  1,  1868 $8,670  00 

Bullion  product 101,563  00 

Premium  and  discount 742  00 

Mill  account 1,598  00 

Assessment J0,000  00 

Bookaccounts 9,123  00 

Kent  and  expense  account 203  00 

Total 131,899  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Book  account |7,036  00 

Mine  account £3,599  00 

Mill  account 66  946  00 

Bullion  and  exchange : 2, 058  00 

Dividends  Nos.  7  and  8 7,500  00 

General  expenses 5, 859  00 

Miscellaneous  items 11, 667  00 

Due  from  sundry  debtors 2, 232  00 

Total 131,899  00 


The  above  receipts  include  the  March  assessment  of  f  20  per  share.   Two  dividends,  of  $7  50 
per  share  each,  were  disbursed  during  the  year.    The  disbursements  on  mill  account  include 
$17,5t'3  for  labor  and  $19,000  for  wood.     The  assets  of  the  company  on  the  first  instant 
amounted  to  $13,038;  liabilities,  $9,J23 — leaving  a  surplus  above  assets  of  $3,915.     On  the 
first  of  January,  1868,  there  was  124  tons  ore  on  the  dumps;  amount  raised  during  the  year, 
6,295  tons;  amount  crushed,  6,080  tons;  on  the  dumps  on  the  first  instant,  33)  tons.     The 
ainount  of  bullion  produced  from  the  above  ore  was  upwards  of  40,000  ounces.     The  average- 
cost  of  raising  the  ore  was  $4  93  per  ton  ;  average  cost  of  crushing,  $10  65;  average  yield' 
per  ton,  $16  70.     The  superintendent  thinks  2,000  toils  of  pay  ore  can  yet  be  taken  from, 
the  upper  chambers,  and  that  by  the  time  this  ore  is  worked  up  deeper  levels  will  be  avail- 
able. 

Report  of  the  Ytllow  Jacket  Company  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  at  last  annual  report $116,086  54 

Assessments— No.  9,  October,  1867.. 120,000  00 

No.  10,  November,  1867 120,000  00 

♦No.ll,  January,  1868 150,000  00 

Bullion  34,718  tons  of  ore,  averaging  $19  50 676,861  39* 

Oressold 5,J42  51 

Profits  of  Morgan  mill 40,821  98 

Hoisting  ore  tor  Kentuck  company 10, 896  90 

Cash  received  for  advertising  assessments 776  0& 

Total 1,240,585  34 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dividend  No.  13 $90,000  00 

Labor  at  mine 294,833  02 

Reduction— Outside  mills 254,228  16 

Reduction — Company's  mill 263,415  42 

Legal  expenses 14,848  88 

Wood  for  mine 45,431  72 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  54 5 
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Timber  and  lagging $62,070  10 

Improvements  at  south  hoisting  works 45,368  26 

Assay  fees,  discounts,  and  bullion  tax 21,801  51 

Salaries  of  officers 20,303  33 

Mine  supplies,  candles,  oil,  iron,  &c 38, 717  08 

General  expenses 29,142  36 

Sundries 11,176  37 

Balance  to  credit  of  company  over  all  liabilities 49,249  13 

Total 1,240,585  34 

LIABILITIES. 

Bills  payable $38,671  86 

Dividends  uncalled  for 2,575  00 

Balance  due  mills 23,179  12 

Sundry  accounts 2, 396  01 

Balance  to  credit  of  company 49,249  13 

Total 116,071  12 

ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Bank  of  California $104,724  17 

Sundry  accounts 7,314  80 

Morgan  mill  supplies 2,904  18 

Mine  supplies 302  97 

Assessment  on  one  foot  unissued  stock 825  00 

Total 116,071  12 

Report  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross  Company  for  the  year  ending  February  29,  1868. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  March  31,  1867 $133,288  99 

Assessment  No.  30 60,000  00 

Ore  account,  25,546  tons 865,925  45 

Premium  on  bullion 6,826  46 

Other  receipts 82,483  71 

Total 1,148,524  61 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Ore  account— reduction $360,105  63 

Dividend  account 300,000  00 

Fair  shaft 212,684  85 

Mineaccount 207,654  92 

Sundry  accounts 67,895  28 

Cash  on  band 183  93 

Total 1,148,524  61 

ASSETS. 

.  Cash,  net  value  of  ore  on  hand,  &c $16, 907  88 

Property 172,458  16 

Total 189,366  04 

Liabilities 69,960  38 

Excess  over  liabilities 119,405  66 


The  average  product  of  ore  reduced  up  to  the  first  of  February  was  $34  14  per  ton,  or  65  i 
per  cent,  of  the  mine  assay. 
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Report  of  the  Kentuck  Company  for  the  year  ending  November  21,  1868. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  November  21,  1867 $20,365  03 

Bullion 1,255,485  54 

Premium  on  bullion 4,232  45 


Total 1,280,083  02 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Dividends.  Nos.  15  to  26 

Crushing  ores 

Labor 

Timber 

Wood 

Mine  expenses  and  supplies 

Assays 

Hoisting  ores 

Oiher  expenses 

Cash  on  hand  November  21,  1868. 


450, 000  00 
448, 323  60 
161,203  62 
54, 378  55 
12,114  05 
25, 194  45 
12,979  75 
17,544  46 
34, 122  33 
63,862  21 


Total 1,280,083  02 


From  November  1,  1867,  to  November  1,  1868,  3I,390£  tons  of  ore  were  reduced,  showing 
an  average  yield  of  $40  06  per  ton.  The  average  cost  per  ton  was  $23  65,  showing  a  net 
yield  of  $16  41. 

Report  of  the  Crown  Point  Company  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1868. 

RECEIPT8. 


Cash  on  hand  May  1,  1867. 

Bullion 

Assessments 

Other  receipts 


$57,051  30 

866, 028  60 

60,000  00 

25,115  14 


Total 1,008,195  04 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Dividends 

Mining  expense 

Milling  expense— company 

Milliug  expense — outside  mills 

Legal  expense 

Mill  and  mine  improvement... 

Salaries,  rent,  &c 

Taxes,  assaying,  &c 

Cash  in  treasury  May  1,  1868.. 


48, 000  00 
256,744  34 
162,116  27 
175,941  57 

75,994  18 
104, 064  00 

22,573  06 

31, 479  07 
127,082  55 


Total 1,008,195  04 


The  assets  of  the  company  are  stated  at  $294,765.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  this  and 
the  previous  year : 


Tear  ending- 


Tons  mined, 


May  1,1868. 
May  1, 1867. 


— 


25,964 
34,750 


Coat  of  mining. 


$9  85 
7  50 


Coat  of  milling. 


$11  82  (company.) 
14  90  scuatom.) 


Bullion  receipts. 


$666,028  60 
1, 247, 938  47 


Dividends. 


|48,000 
372,000 
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Report  of  the  Imperial  Company  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1868. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  May  31 ,1867 $36,606  62 

Bullion 893,554  27 

Tailings,  &c 3,553  75 

Sundries 39,664  74 

Total 973,379  38 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dividend 120,000  00 

Altamine 170,840  74 

Holmes  mine 42,039  08 

Rock  Point  mill 299,800  82 

Imperial  Empire  shaft 107,907  24 

Rock  Point  mill-dam 94,506  85 

Sundries '. 21,486  74 

Cash  on  hand  May  31,  1868 &3,835  40 

Total 973,379  38 


From  the  date  of  incorporation,  March,  1863,  to  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year  the  receipts  of 
the  company  have  amounted  to  $4,625,069  33,  of  which  §4,535,388  26  was  for  ores  ana  sun- 
dries Bold.    The  dividends  amount  in  all  to  $1,043,500,  and  the  assessments  to  $50,000. 

Report  of  the  C hollar- Potosi  Company  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1868. 

Amount  of  ore  extracted  from  the  mine,  70,330$  tons,  of  which  29,792  tons  came  from  the 
third  Santa  F6  station,  and  15,671  from  the  Blue  Wing.  The  total  quantity  of  ore  milled 
was  77, 957 £  tons,  and  the  following  figures  will  illustrate  the  cost  of  production : 

Average  yield  per  ton $24  14 

Cost  of  milling  per  ton $14  75 

Actual  cost  of  extracting  per  ton 4  24 

Filling  mine  and  dead  work  per  ton  extracted 33$ 

Taxes  per  ton 22$ 

«  Expenses  at  new  works  per  ton 1  87 

Incidentals  per  ton 26 

21  68 

Net  yield  per  ton 2  46 


The  amonnt  expended  for  account  of  new  shaft  was  $131,835  86.  In  the  old  mine,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  there  are  33,000  tons  of  ore  that  will  afford  a  small  margin  over 
expense  of  mining  and  milling.  The  new  shaft  penetrated  the  west  wall  at  a  depth  of  913 
feet  from  the  surface.  Here  a  station  has  been  made,  and  an  incline  at  an  angle  of  45° 
has  been  driven  to  the  extent  of  266  feet.  Two  stations  have  been  made  in  the  incline — one 
at  1,000  and  the  other  at  1,100  feet,  leaving  247  feet  of  unprospected  ground  overhead.  They 
are  about  to  drift  east  from  the  1, 100  level,  and  the  incline  will  be  continued  down  to  another 
station.  These  deep  driftings  are  of  great  importance,  as  upon  their  favorable  development 
depends  the  success  of  the  company  in  the  future. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance  on  hand  per  last  statement $108,947  21 

Bullion  product •. : 1,873,306  18 

Ore  sold 32,115  31 

Assessment  account 182,000  00 

Sundries 5,259  36 

Total 2,201,(528  06 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dividends $353,200  00 

Labor 320,821  07 

Timberand  lumber J09,723  9J 

Taxes 19,268  69 

Redaction 1,135,203  96 

Freight  account 22,259  60 

Sundries 131,002  48 

Cash  on  hand  at  date 110,148  35 

Total 2,201,628  06 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  rates  of  expense  in  raining  items,  I  present  this  company's 
condensed  statement  of  production,  expenses,  work,  &c,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31, 
1868: 


Ore  produced — 
Extracted  by  company 

Extracted  by  Lynch  and  Eureka  mill 

Extracted  from  croppings  and  waste  dumps 


Ore  reduced  for  company's  account. .. 
Ore  sold 

Ore  remaining  on  hand  May  31,  1868. 


Cost  per  ton  of  ore  extracted — 

Extracting  ore 

New  shaft,  sinking,  repairing,  &c. 

Prospecting 

Filling  mine 

Incidentals 


Reduction 

Average  yield  of  ore  worked. 


Average  value  of  bullion  per  ounce. .. 

Average  fineness  of  bullion 

Average  proportion  of  metals  per  cent. 


First  class. 


Tons. 
9.36 


9.36 


1 


$4  24.0 
29.6 
75.8 
15.4 
48.2 


Third  class. 


Gold. 
0  73. 52 
0  35.5 
37.2 


Tons. 

70, 330. 9 

16,125.3 

9, 528. 8 


95,985.0 


77, 957. 28 

15,173.39 

555.97 


$6  93 
14  75 


Silver, 
1  24. 15 
0.960.24 
62.8 


Total. 


Tons. 


95,994  36 


93, 686. 64 


$21  68 
24  14 


Total. 
1  97.67 
995.74 
100.00 


Drifts,  winzes,  &c  ,  run,  or  sunk — 

New  works— 278*  feet  shaft  sunk— total  depth  930  feet. 
241  feet  incline  sunk. 
106  feet  winze  sunk. 
1,278  feet  drift  run. 
Old    works— 3,083  feet  drift  run. 
188  feet  winze  sunk. 
Work  of  assay  office — 

Ounces  of  bullion  assayed  before  melting 673,595.82 

Ounces  of  bullion  assayed  after  melting 744, 848. 57 

Average  loss  in  melting 2. 95 

Number  of  ore  assays  made 2,567 

Cost  of  assaying,  excluding  all  returns  from  ashes,  sweepings,  and  slag — 

Gold  per  bar $2  00 

Silver  per  centum 357-1000  per  cent 

Gold  and  silver  per  centum 3-10  percent. 

Oreassays 50  cents. 
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Materials  purchased  and  consumed  from  July  1, 1867,  to  May  1,  J  868. 


Articles. 


Timber feet. 

Candles boxes. 

"Wood eords. 

Charcoal bushels. 

Coal pounds. 

Iron do... 

Powder kegs. 

Pick  bandies 

Sledge  handles 

Shovels  

Sledges 

Fuse feet. 

Nails ,.  pounds. 

Piles,  assorted 

Axes 

Saws,  assorted 

Wheelbarrows * 

Brooms 

Leather , pounds. 

Canvas yards. 

Lard  oil gallons. 

^yfftr  OH  ■•^«*«««»«*«««*v  GO*  •  • 

Coal  oil «, do... 

Nut  oil do... 

Tallow ,..  ..pounds. 

Car  wheels sets. 

Car  axing do... 

Oum  packing pounds. 

Tar gallons. 

Rope,  Manilla pounds.. 

Rope,  wire feet. 

Rope,  bell-wire do... 

Sundries , 


Total. 


Stock. 


"5 

5£" 

a 

o 


171,000 

225 

ISO 

3,700 


18,000 

2,000 

39 

178 

96 

170 

12 

5,000 

1,000 

26 

9 

2 

4 

19 

35 

65 

60 

70 

50 


300 

4 
4 


10 


|948  50 


2 

! 

£ 


Consumed. 


2,736,892 

1,085 

1.138* 

7,060 

8,140 

22  J  33 

1,943 

106 

988 

222 

233 

4 

14,000 

15,816 

411 

44 

15 

29 

30 

128 

213* 

360 

405 

695 

100 

3,256 

1 

328 

265 

10,1504 

4,800 

4,000 

$8,366  54 


I 


2,212,902 

1,218 

946» 

10,361 

7,803 

32,853 

2,989 

132 

1,039 

316 

381 

16 

18,600 

15,886 

417 

49 

17 

33 

46 

107 

246* 

415 

315 

730 

100 

2,476 

5 

5 

281 

265 

10.15O4J 

4,800 

4,000 

$8, 975  46 


9 

a 


$61,483  60 

6,495  50 

13. 108  08 

3,768  85 

345  99 

4,134  88 

988  56 

617  12 

612  58 

176  25 

6G3  84 

84  00 

532  21 

1,498  12 

211  26 

112  75 

80  25 

328  00 

42  75 

33  25 

246  50 

691  17 

349  70 

626  46 

130  00 

998  97 


154  00 

408  40 

319  50 

2,077  67 

6,689  09 

93  80 

8, 975  46 


116,378  56 


9 


ea   M 

|. 

9 

> 

< 


s 

s 

0 


•a* 

O 


o 

QQ 


1.06 
.112 
.226 
.065 
.005 
.071 
.017 
.011 
.011 
.003 
.011 
.012 
.002 
.026 
.004 
.002 


.005 


.004 
.012 
.006 
.011 
.002 
.005 


.003 
.007 
.005 
.04 


.155 


1.893 


192,820 
44 

14  9-16 
50 


501,170 

48 

397  9-16 

349 

337 

7,280 

954 

13 

127 


2 
15 


300 
2 
1 


1,000 
630 

18 

4 


3 
56 
32 

5 

160 

15 


1,080 


47 
10 


$587  00 


*  Yajue,  136,083  66, 
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Analysis  of  the  items  included  under  incidentals. 


Months, 


1867. 


Jane' 

July" 

August 

September . 

October 

November. . 
December . . 


1868. 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 


Total. 


1« 

8 


Average  per  too  of  ore 


$511  54 
36  64 
2,659  19 
5.556  77 
5, 783  62 
906  15 
3,373  44 


878  27 

63  00 

2,024  17 

1,063  72 


4 

fa 


$310  23  $110  50 

980  85 

210  00 

18  85 

1,462  00 

18  30 

21  75 


500  70 


20  00 

15  00 

97  60 

5  50 

7  50 


1,507  50 

267  27;      85  00 
167  40!     150  00 


22,855  50  3,957  354,998  60 


$0  32.5 


$0  05.6  $0  02.8 


to 

I 

a 

GO 


$100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


1,200  00 


$0  01.7 


5 

CD 


$146  38 
269  00 
129  70 
119  50 
973  05 
30  90 
369  16 


66  45 
35  45 


16  00 


1,455  89 


$0  02 


s 

■8 

M 

H 


$3,537  97 
2, 740  74 
3,088  98 
1,861  96 
1,010  74 
1,919  07 
459  00 


245  88 

201  07 

178  01 

74  82 

565  J8 


$467  45 
472  50 
427  50 
461  25 
348  75 
331  16 
281  25 


236  25 
146  25 
157  50 
185  62 
56  25 


15,684  363,571  73 
ag    a.    ■     - 


$022.6      $005 


S 
§ 

si 

9   *- 

O 


a 
00 


$133  25<  $671  75 

637  40     351  25 

527  07  1,858  71 

57  00|l,  013  00 

71  20  1, 069  74 


150  90 
117  27 


127  95 
25  37 

174  031 
11  59 


40  50 
126  30 


332  00 

380  75 

19  62 

SB  50 

140  68 


2,033  036,069  80 


$0  03 


$0  08.5 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

,  ORMSBY,  WASHOE  AND  CHURCHILL  COUNTIES. 

The  following  letters,  addressed  to  Surveyor  General  A.  P.  R.  Safford, 
of  Virginia  City,  who  kindly  made  inquiries  for  me,  will  show  the  con- 
dition of  mining  for  the  year  in  the  counties  above  mentioned  : 

Office  of  the  County  Assessor,  Ormsry  County, 

Nevada,  Carson  City,  August  24,  1868. 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  communication  of  the  84th  instant  is  before  me,  and  contents  noted. 
In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  at  present  there  are  no  producing  mines  in  Ormsby  county.  All 
the  ores  worked  in  this  county  are  from  mines  situated  in  Storey  county,  of  which  there  is 
do  such  statistical  information  as  you  desire  in  this  office. 

During  the  years  1865  and  1866  some  work  was  done  upon  the  Athens  mine,  owned  by  i 
the  Athens  Company,  and  situated  in  the  foot-hills  about  three  miles  west  of  Carson  City. 
Some  20  or  30  tons  of  ore  were  extracted  from  the  mine  and  reduced  at  the  Carson  mill 
situated  near  by.  Of  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  produced  therefrom  I  am  not 
informed,  but  believe  it  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  further  prosecution  of  work  upon 
the  mine,  as  since  that  date  no  work  hat  been  done. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  W.  CHEDIC,  County  Assessor. 
By  H.  H.  BENCE,  Deputy. 

Washoe,  September  16,  1868. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  August  21  came  during  my  absence,  and  was  mislaid  and  not  dis- 
covered until  yesterday.  In  reply  I  will  state  that  there  are  no  paying  mines  in  this  county. 
A  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  with  some  galena  found  near  the  town  of  Washoe 
City,  but  with  poor  success,  and  no  work  is  being  done  at  present.  In  what  is  known  as 
the  Peavine  district  there  is  copper  ore,  but  it  has  never  been  worked  successfully,  and  is 
pretty  much  abandoned.  No  returns  have  been  made  from  any  mines  in  this  county. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  A.  READ, 
Assessor  of  Washoe  County,  Nevada. 

St.  Clair's  Station,  Churchill  County,  Nevada, 

September  14,  1868. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  note  of  inquiry  came  to  hand.  I  will  say*  in  answer,  that  there  are  no 
mines  working  in  this  county  this  year.  The  report  of  1866  will  give  you  all  the  informa- 
tion that  I  can  in  regard  to  mines  and  mills  in  this  county,  except  one  small  five-stamp  mill 
near  New  Pass,  in  the  east  end  of  the  county.  The  company  is  prospecting  its  ledges  with 
favorable  results.  There  are  no  quarterly  reports  to  be  made  this  year.  The  mills  are  all 
lying  idle. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

C.  ALLEN,  County  Assessor. 

The  New  Pass  mill,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  foregoing  letter, 
was  formerly  the  Ware  mill  of  Austin,  and  has  been  purchased  and 
removed  by  Mr.  Slauson  and  others,  to  work  the  ores  of  the  New  Pass 
district.  This  district,  situated  about  22  miles  west  of  Austin,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  county  line,  and  in  Churchill  county,  is  remarka- 
ble for  containing  gold  instead  of  silver  ores,  and  for  certain  beds  of 
fossiliferous  limestone  which  I  believe  to  be  of  Jurassic  age.  The  Sho- 
shone range,  forming  the  western  boundary  of  Reese  River  valley,  divides 
south  of  New  Pass  into  two  chains,  which  unite  again  north  of  the  district. 
The  eastern  chain  is  called  Mt.  Airy,  and  the  western  New  Pass.  The 
district  is  not  large,  but  very  diversified  in  surface,  and  remarkably 
abundant  in  springs,  timber,  fine  grass,  and  arable  land.  The  rock  is 
porphyry  of  different  characters,  with  the  beds  of  fossiliferous  limestone 
above  mentioned,  which  are  broken  through  and  underlaid  by  gabbro. 
A  still  more  recent  outbreak  of  pitchstone-porphyry  adds  another  element 
of  variety.  The  outcrops  of  gabbro  are  generally  elliptical  in  form,  and 
these  contain  the  veins,  which  mostly  strike  north  30°  to  45°  west,  and 
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dip  60°  to  80°  northeast,  are  six  inches  to  six  feet  wide,  and  have  as 
gangue  exclusively  quartz,  carrying  native  gold  (very  fine-grained,) 
argentiferous  galena,  enclosing  native  gold,  and  iron  pyrites,  sulphuret 
of  copper,  malachite  and  azurite,  all  containing  gold.  The  lodes  con- 
sist of  the  Golden  Belt  series ;  the  Lake  series  (including  the  Superior, 
Ontario,  Huron,  and  Erie,)  the  Ingoldsby,  the  Central,  the  Churchill, 
and  the  Oriental.  I  visited  the  district  last  summer,  and  was  much 
impressed  with  its  advantages.  I  have  not  since  heard  of  the  results  of 
the  treatment  of  the  ores  in  the  mill.  All  or  nearly  all  the  veins  above 
named  belong  to  the  same  company. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

LANDER  COUNTY. 

Reese  River  district. — This  district  has  been  frequently  and  fiilly  de- 
scribed, and  1  propose  to  offer,  not  a  detailed  account  of  the  different 
mines,  but  a  few  general  remarks  concerning  the  results  of  seven  years* 
experience.  Having  been  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  district,  I  can 
speak  with  greater  confidence. 

The  rich  veins  of  Lander  Hill  have  always  been  known  to  be  very 
narrow,  rarely  more  than  two  feet  in  width?  and  only  in  brilliant  instances 
carrying  a  **  pay-streak"  of  more  than  six  inches.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  unmistakably  fissure- veins — perhaps  the  most  distinct  specimens  of 
that  class  in  all  the  west.  They  show  very  clearly  the  manner  in  which 
their  fissures  were  filled,  by  successive  depositions  of  quartz,  manganese 
spar,  silver  ore,  &c,  along  their  walls.  The  seams  in  the  granite  of  Lan- 
der Hill  are  very  numerous  and  very  close  together ;  and  on  .the  surface 
one  looks  as  promising  as  another.  Almost  ail  of  the  thousands  of  out- 
crops which  have  been  located  here  carried  rich  chloride  ore  in  pockets 
or  streaks.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  in  the  beginning  both  the 
miners  and  experts  sent  to  examine  the  veins  should  consider  them  as 
generally  of  equal  value.  Some  praised  them  all  alike;  others  con- 
demned them  all  alike.  The  first  step  of  progress  was  the  distinction 
made  between  the  veins  in  granite  and  those  in  slate,  and  between  the 
northwest  and  southeast  veins  and  the  north  and  south  ones.  The  veins 
running  northwest  and  southeast  were  pronounced  by  experts  the  most 
valuable  system.  The  developments  of  actual  working  have  since 
determined  several  highly  important  facts,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  It  is  found  that  the  mines  on  the  western  half  of  Lander  Hill  contain 
in  depth  large  quantities  of  base  metals,  which  render  the  profitable 
reduction  of  their  ores  at  present  rates  impossible.  This  is  the  case  with 
mines  which,  on  the  surface,  produced  chloride  of  silver  of  great  purity 
and  richness.    The  Diana  is  an  example. 

2.  It  is  found  that  many  of  the  outcrops  on  Lander  Hill  do  not  con- 
tinue as  independent  veins  in  depth.  At  least,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
deep  cross-cuts,  underrunning  the  outcrops,  have  not  exposed  the  veins. 
I  believe  this  is  owing  either  to  the  fact  that  these  surface  veins  are 
merely  spurs  of  persistent  fissures,  with  which,  at  no  great  depth, 
they  unite  themselves,  or  to  the  closing  of  the  small  fissures  by  the 
weight  of  the  hanging  wail,  and  the  partial  or  total  obliteration  of  the 
seam  by  infiltration  and  slight  decomposition  of  the  granite.  The  latter 
seems  to  me  most  probable.    The  fiat  dip  of  most  of  the  veins  makes  a 
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permanent  unsupported  open  fissure  impossible ;  and  all  the  signs  show 
that  the  fissures  of  Lander  Hill,  subsequent  to  their  formation,  and  pre- 
vious to  their  filling,  closed  up  wherever  it  was  possible,  and  only  remained 
open  where  fragments  or  projecting  points  of  the  wall-rock  prevented 
them  from  closing. 

3.  It  is  found  that  all  the  veins  of  the  eastern  and  richer  part  of  Lan- 
der Hill  have  been  obliquely  cut  off  in  depth  by  cross-seams,  and  that 
the  whole  country  rock,  above  these  seams,  has  slid  southward  carrying 
with  it  the  upper  portions  of  the  veins.  It  seems  likely  that  there  are 
one  or  two  great  slides  common  to  all  the  mines  of  this  group ;  but  this 
point  is  not  fully  established.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  veins  are 
cut  off  at  various  depths,  and  must  be  sought  again  by  northeastward 
cross-cuts,  below  the  faults. 

4.  It  is  believed  that  the  distance  to  which  the  upper  portion  of  a 
vein  has  been  heaved  is  often  greater  than  the  distance  on  the  surface 
between  the  outcrops  of  two  veins ;  consequently,  when  the  miner  drives 
his  cross-tunnel  to  find  again  the  downward  continuation  of  his  vein,  he 
may  strike  first  the  vein  of  a  neighbor;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in 
view  of  the  great  similarity  miueralogically,  and  the  great  variability 
in  size,  of  the  Lander  Hill  veins,  to  decide  which  is  the  continuation  iji 
depth  of  a  given  vein,  cut  off  by  a  cross-seam.    This  difficulty  can  be 
illustrated  to  every  mind  by  a  simple  experiment    Take  a  card  and  draw 
across  it  several  parallel  oblique  lines,  not  of  uniform  thickness,  but 
bulging  and  narrowing,  as  when  the  pressure  upon  the  pen  is  made  alter- 
nately heavy  and  light.    Let  the  lines  be,  say,  half  an  inch  apart.    They 
will  then  answer  to  represent  cross-sections  of  different  parallel  veins. 
Now  cut  the  card  in  two,  alongan  oblique  line  nearer  to  the  horizontal  than 
that  of  the  veins,  and  slide  the  upper  half  of  the  card  down  hill ,  as  it  were,  for 
one  inch.    The  newposition  of  the  lines  will  represent  a  section  of  the  veins 
after  the  sjide;  and  the  difficulty  of  deciding  (without  knowing  exactly 
how  far  the  upper  portion  has  moved)  "  which  is  which,"  is  sufficiently 
evident.    This  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  difficulty  on  Lander  Hill. 
There  is  scarcely  a  producing  mine  on  the  hill  which  is  not  working  a  vein 
claimed  by  some  one  else ;  and  the  question  of  title  is  generally  settled 
by  the  financial  position  of  the  parties.    Rich  and  prosperous  companies 
hold  their  ground.    In  cases  where  both  parties  have  capital,  the  strug- 
gle is  likely  to  be  prolonged  unless  they  wisely  compromise  at  the  outset. 
The  root  of  the  trouble  is  the  absurd  and  unreasonable  nearness  to  one 
another  of  the   Lander   Hill  locations.    The  United   States  law  can 
scarcely  be  applied,  and  if  it  could,  would  not  help  the  matter.    There 
is  no  help  for  it,  except  the  gradual  acquirement,  by  a  few  strong  com- 
panies, of  the  whole  of  the  hill.    These  companies  should  then  unite  to 
construct  a  tunnel  from  Clifton  to  Mount  Prometheus,  cutting  their  veins 
at  a  depth  of  1,000  or  more  feet.    The  tunnel  scheme  is  now  in  the  hauds 
of  energetic  men,  who,  if  they  carry  it  through,  will  claim  all  the  veins 
they  cut,  and  thus  a  new  element  of  chaos  will  be  added. 

The  foregoing  remarks  as  to  the  nearness  of  locations  and  the  slides 
in  the  veins,  are  partially  illustrated  by  the  rough  sketch  here  given  of 
the  portion  of  Lander  Hill  now  producing  ore.  But  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  locations  is  shown  on  the  sketch.  They  are  frequently  only  50 
feet  apart.  The  distance  between  the  two  shafts  of  the  Manhattan 
(about  500  feet)  shows  how  far  the  North  Star  and  Oregon  ledges  of  that 
company  have  been  thrown  by  the  slide.  The  North  Star  is  cut  by  the 
lower  shaft  at  the  depth  of  310  feet,  and  it  is  supposed  to  cross  the  upper 
at  not  more  than  460  feet.  If  the  vein  were  restored  to  its  original  posi- 
tion, the  two  shafts  cutting  it  would  probably  be  less  than  200 feet  apart 
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5.  It  is  found  that  the  veins  of  Lander  Hill  frequently  "  pinch,"  and 
contain  large  barren  intervals,  sometimes  only  showing  a  clay  seam 
where  the  vein  should  be.  This  is  a  disastrous  peculiarity  for  mining  on 
the  present  system  of  small  ownerships.  The  profits  of  the  bonanza  are 
wasted  in  the  administration  of  the  mine,  and  there  is  nothing  saved  for 
the  period  of  dead  work  in  exploration.  None  of  the  mines  have  exten- 
sive reserves.  But  on  the  other  hand,  these  narrow  but  persistent  veins 
may  be  followed  in  the  firm  faith  that  they  will  widen  again  and  contain 
ore!  What  is  needed  is  a  proper  system  for  prospecting  work,  reducing 
it  to  its  lowest  cost. 

6.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  low-grade  ore  not  sent  to  mill.  Small  as 
the  veins  are,  their  product  is  still  further  reduced  by  wasteful  sorting. 
The  rich  ore  only  is  sent  to  mill,  and  has,  therefore,  to  bear  the  cost 
of  the  whole  extraction.  Of  course  the  second  class  ore  is  made  all  the 
poorer  by  such  handling,  (the  average  of  the  whole  being  reduced,)  and  is 
less  likely  than  ever  to  be  profitably  reduced.  Concentration  of  the  dry 
pulp,  so  as  to  give  a  rich  product  for  roasting  and  amalgamation,  if  it 
could  be  successfully  carried  out,  would  work  a  great  and  beneficial 
change  in  the  management  of  the  mines.  A  great  many  persons  (see 
Mr.  Browne's  last  report,  page  401,  note)  seem  to  think  the  cost  of  the 
ordinary  concentration  is  what  prevents  its  use  in  Reese  river,  and  not 
to  be  aware  that  it  is  the  actual  loss  of  silver  ore  in  the  operation  which 
renders  the  use  of  concentration  by  water  impossible.  This  loss  some- 
times amounts  to  80  per  cent.  At  the  Comstock  mines  there  are  exten- 
sive sluices  and  other  apparatus  for  catching  and  concentrating  tailings, 
but  the  lightest  portion  of  all,  which  floats  further  than  the  tailings 
themselves,  is  the  sulphurets  of  silver.  The  desideratum  is  a  dry  con- 
centrator. The  particles  of  sulphurets  are  specifically  heavier  than 
quartz ;  it  is  their  shape  and  fineness  which  make  them  float  in  water. 
But  the  thinner  medium,  air,  if  properly  employed,  might  give  better 
results.  I  have  never  heard  of  dry  concentrators  being  tested  in  Neva- 
da, but  I  presume  they  will  be  tried  before  long. 

7.  The  necessity  of  roasting  the  ores  with  salt  before  amalgamation  is 
a  serious  addition  to  the  cost  of  treatment.  Mining  and  milling  cost 
subtracted,  there  is  no  margin  of  profit,  in  most  cases,  on  ore  which  assays 
less  than  $75.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  the  high  milling  results  from 
Reese  Kiver  ores,  so  often  boastingly  compared  with  those  of  Washoe. 
Miuing  is  never  on  a  sound  and  prosperous  footing  until  low-grade  ores 
are  successfully  reduced.  Even  on  the  Comstock  vein,  as  I  have  shown, 
this  is  not  the  case  to  such  an  extent  as  might  be  wished;  but  in  eastern 
Nevada  the  waste  of  low-grade  ores  is  still  greater.  In  a  certain  sense 
the  high  yield  per  ton  reported  from  these  districts  is  a  measure  of  the 
wastefulness  of  mining.  It  represents,  not  the  average  quality  of  the  vein- 
fnatter,  but  the  quality  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for 
milling.  These  remarks  do  not  at  present  apply  to  White  Pine ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  profits  of  mining,  even  there,  will 
depend  upon  the  cost  of  reduction  and  the  treatment  of  low-grade  ores. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  concentration  as  a  possible  cure  for  this  evil ; 
and  it  remains  to  be  added  that  any  reduction  of  mining  or  milling  cost 
will  sensibly  increase  the  amount  of  ore  reduced  in  Reese  River  and  simi- 
lar districts.  The  gradual  fall  in  wages  and  living  expenses  will  do  some- 
thing; and  among  inventions  tor  the  saving  of  expense  the  new  chlorid- 
izing  furnace  of  Mr.  Stetefeldt  promises  to  be  highly  beneficial.  It 
saves  a  great  deal  of  the  cost  of  roasting,  and,  what  is  even  more  import- 
ant, a  part  of  the  saving  is  in  fuel — the  scarcity  of  which  in  Nevada,  and 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  its  exhaustion,  are  not  to  be  measured  by 
its  present  money  value. 
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8.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  resources  of  Reese  River 
district  are  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  but  just  been 
skimmed.  Not  a  single  mine  is  deep  enough  to  be  upon  the  undisturbed 
and  settled  portion  of  its  vein.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  a 
consolidation  of  properties  and  a  new  and  more  economical  system  of 
mining  will  be  required  for  the  adequate  future  development  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  principal  producing  mines  at  the  present  time  are  the  Manhattan 
North  Star,  the  Buel  North  Star,  the  South  American,  and  one  or  two 
others.  The  old  Yankee  Blade,  in  Yankee  Blade  canon,  three  miles 
north  of  Austin,  has  been  reopened  with  success;  and  the  Chase  mine, 
one  mile  further  north,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Tuolumne  vein  in 
Yankee  Blade  canon,  is  producing  rich  ore  in  small  quantities,  and  is 
being  gradually  developed  for  systematic  working. 

The  valleys  of  Nevada. — Like  a  great  many  other  so-called  deserts,  the 
great  American  desert  is  not  so  bad  as  it  is  painted.  There  are  spots  in 
it  which  seem  to  be  forsaken  alike  of  nature  and  of  man;  but  a  greater 
part  of  the  sage-brush  country — even  the  alkali  country — is  inhabitable, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  a  rural  population.  Nevada,  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  perhaps  at  present  the  most  forbidding  of  all  the  States, 
will  ere  long  supply  her  own  people  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  lands  of  Nevada  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — those  which 
are  absolutely  worthless,  (say  one- third  of  the  whole  area;)  those  which 
could  be  made  productive  by  irrigation ;  and  those  which  may  be  occu- 
pied as  ranches  without  irrigation.  The  latter  class  is  far  more  abundant 
than  a  casual  observer  might  suppose.  The  history  of  eastern  Nevada 
furnishes  a  curious  illustration  of  this  fact.  For  the  first  year  or  two 
after  the  country  was  opened  by  the  pioneers  it  was  thought  impossible 
to  keep  stock  in  these  mountains  and  valleys  through  the  winter.  Now 
horses  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  are  turned  out  for  the  winter,  and  actually 
fatten  on  the  white  sage  and  the  "  bunch  grass."  The  latter  is  a  product 
remarkably  adapted  to  this  climate.  It  starts  very  early — as  soon  as 
the  snow  disappears  from  the  valleys — comes  speedily  to  maturity,  and, 
when  the  rains  cease,  wisely  dries  up  and  turns  into  a  nutritious,  stand- 
ing hay.  Its  most  useful  peculiarity  is  the  tenacity  with  which  it  clings 
to  its  seeds,  which  (in  the  variety  known  as  sand-grass)  are  small,  dark 
grains,  which  the  Indians  thresh  out  and  convert  into  bread,  and  which 
cattle  devour  with  avidity,  even  digging  in  the  snow,  sometimes,  to 
obtain  them.  This  grass  grows  in  bunches,  almost  as  if  planted  in  hills; 
and  the  traveller  may  frequently  discern  at  a  great  distance  patches  of 
these  bunches,  sometimes  several  square  miles  in  extent,  contesting  with 
the  sage-brush  the  occupation  of  the  arid  soil,  and  forming,  with  their 
light  straw-color,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dusty  green  and  gray  of  the 
latter.  I  should  think  this  grass  might  be  cultivated  with  success  on 
many  sandy  soils  of  the  east,  and  would  convert  useless  waste  lands  into 
valuable  pastures.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely  that  winter  wheat  and 
barley  would  do  pretty  well  on  some  of  the  land  here,  even  without  arti- 
ficial irrigation,  since  they  would  escape  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
dry  est  season.  At  present  there  are  many  ranches  in  the  valleys  of 
Nevada  where  stock-raising,  baying,  a  little  cultivation  of  grains,  and  a 
little  dairy- work  are  carried  on  with  success. 

The  topography  of  eastern  Nevada  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  valleys, 
separated  by  meridional  ranges  of  mountains.  In  travelling  eastward 
from  Virginia  City,  by  the  overland  road,  the  stage,  for  days  together, 
alternately  climbs  over  these  ranges,  or  traverses,  often  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  irritating  and  suffocating  alkaline  dust,  the  level  lands  between. 
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A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  valleys  is  that  they  are  not  con- 
nected with  one  another.  Each  has  its  own  water-system  and  its  own 
level.  Smoky  valley  lies  much  lower  than  Keese  River  valley,  yet  there 
is  no  water  flowing  from  one  into  the  other.  They  are  rather  like  ter- 
races than  ordinary  river  valleys.  Frequently  they  do  not  contain  any 
main  streams  at  all;  when  they  do,  it  is  merely  the  snow-water  from  the 
mountains  which  unites  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  lands.  All  the  rivers, 
creeks,  brooks,  and  springs  finally  stop  short,  and  "  sink" — that  is,  spread 
into  pools,  and  disappear,  partly  bj-  absorption  into  the  porous  soil,  and 
partly  by  the  rapid  co-operation  induced  by  this  dry  and  ever-shifting  air. 
That  evaporation  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  phenomenon  may  easily 
be  proved.  In  Smoky  valley,  for  instance,  which  has  no  river,  almost  all 
the  tributaries  from  the  mountains  "sink"  before  they  can  find  their  way 
to  the  middle  of  the  vast  plain.  One  or  two  attain  the  barren  honor  of 
reaching  the  goal,  and  ignominiously  disappearing  in  a  puddle  there.  But 
riding  along  the  road  in  the  early  morning,  one  will  fiud  many  a  musical 
brook  of  clear,  cold  water,  rippling  across  the  way,  and,  with  vain  ambi- 
tion, attempting  the  passage  through  the  desert,  through  which  one  can 
trace  its  path  for  miles  by  the  livelier  green  of  the  brush,  or  perhaps  by  a 
scanty  fringe  of  willows  along  its  banks.  Return  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  same  channel  will  be  as  dry  as  though  it  had  forgotten  the  taste  of 
water ;  yet  the  snows  above  are  melting  abundantly,  and  the  soil  cannot 
absorb  more  at  one  time  than  another.  It  is  the  evaporation  which 
makes  the  difference.  The  ground  is  covered  in  many  places  with  efflor- 
escence of  alkaline  salts,  formerly  in  solution  in  the  springs.  These 
alkaline  deposits  have  not  been  utilized,  except  in  Humboldt  county, 
where  they  furnish  soda  and  lime  fluxes  for  smelting.  The  salt-marshes, 
however,  which  are  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  saline  springs,  are 
eagerly  occupied,  and  the  salt  is  collected  and  sold  to  the  quartz  mills, 
where  it  is  used  in  chloridizing  the  sulphuretted  silver  ores  to  prepare 
them  for  amalgamation.  The  manner  of  obtaining  the  salt  is  very  simple. 
It  is  shaved  from  the  smoothed  surface  of  the  ground,  and  packed  in  sacks 
for  transportation.  In  a  short  time  there  is  a  new  coating  of  salt  on  the 
same  ground.  Experience  has  shown  that  more  is  obtained  by  frequent 
gathering  in  this  manner  than  by  waiting  for  a  greater  depth  of  salt  to 
accumulate.  The  product  is,  of  course,  not  pure.  It  contains  many 
alkaline  salts;  and,  from  the  color  which  I  observed  in  some  of  the  flames 
of  the  reverberatories,  I  believe  that  considerable  chloride  of  potassium 
is  mixed  with  the  chloride  of  sodium.  In  purchasing  salt,  however,  the 
mill-men  only  care  to  know  what  proportion  of  chlorine  it  contains,  and 
on  this  basis  the  price  is  regulated.  Some  of  the  marsh-owners^  I 
believe,  have  attempted  to  refine  their  salt  by  boiling  or  by  resolution 
and  evaporation — but  I  doubt  whether  the  manufacture  could  be  made 
profitable.  The  impurities  in  the  salt  are  not  known  to  be  greatly  inju- 
rious in  the  furnaces;  and  the  mills  woidd  hardly  be  willing  to  pay  more 
w»  proportion  for  their  chlorides  for  the  sake  of  getting  them  pure. 

Cortez  district  lies  about  60  miles  northeast  of  Austin.  In  topographical 
and  geological  features,  it  strongly  resembles  Reveille  district*  The  prin- 
cipal mountain  chain  runs  north  and  south.  It  is  the  range  east  of  the  Toi- 
yabe  and  comprises  the  high  peak  of  Tenabo.  The  western  declivity  is  a 
steep  cliff  of  granular  dolomite.  Near  the  summit  is  an  intercalation  of 
qnartzite  more  than  300  feet  thick,  and  stretching  along  the  range  for 
miles.  This  quartzite  belt  was  considered  to  be  a  vein  by  the  first  dis- 
coverers, and  christened  the  Nevada  Giant.  It  carries  no  ore,  but  both 
above  and  below  it  are  found  masses  of  ore  similar  to  those  of  Reveille 
district,  but  on  the  whole  not  so  rich  in  silver,  and  more  debased  with 
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zinc,  blende,  galena,  iron  and  copper  pyrites.  Neither  are  the  ore  masses 
in  Cortez  district  so  numerous.  They  seem  to  be  more  confined  to  cer- 
tain zones  of  the  dolomite.  (This  has  hitherto  been  the  case  also  in 
White  Pine.)  These  bodies  of  ore,  like  those  of  Eeveille,  and,  I  think, 
of  White  Pine  also,  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  formation  of  cavi- 
ties in  the  dolomite,  and  the  subsequent  filling  of  these  cavities  with  ore 
by  means  of  mineral  springs.  The  formation  of  the  cavities,  a  frequent 
phenomenon  in  dolomite  and  limestone,  might  take  place  in  several 
ways,  as,  for  instance,  through  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  waters,  which 
carried  away  the  lime  as  bicarbonate  in  solution ;  or  by  the  contraction 
of  the  dolomite  itself,  in  changing  from  its  sedimentary  to  its  crystal- 
line form ;  or  finally,  by  the  penetration  of  the  same  solfataric  (sulphur- 
ous acid)  currents  which  began  the  metamorphosis  of  the  porphyry. 
These  gases,  piercing  the  dolomite,  may  have  converted  portions  of  it 
into  gypsum  and  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  and  these  being  washed  away 
the  cavities  remained.  A  change  of  conditions  then  took  plaue,  and 
while  gases  and  silicious  waters  completed  the  transformation  of  the 
porphyry  into  quartzite,  similar,  but  metalliferous,  springs  found  their 
way  into  the  cavities  of  the  dolomite  or  limestone,  and  deposited  there  the 
metallic  ores.  This  theory  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  actual  process 
now  going  on  at  the  many  hot  springs  of  Nevada.  But  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  it  would  lead  me  too  far. 

The  mining  operations  in  Cortez  district  have  not  been  carried  on  with 
much  wisdom  or  economy.  The  Cortez  company,  owning  some  of  the 
best  deposits,  has  made  thus  far  a  partial  failure.  The  district  is  nearly 
but  not  quite  abandoned.  A  few  men  are  still  at  work,  and  doubtless 
the  completion  of  the  railroad,  which  passes  within  some  25  miles,  will 
stimulate  a  renewal  of  operations.  There  is  a  steady,  though  limited, 
transportation  of  rich  ore  from  Cortez  to  Austin  for  reduction.  As  the 
hauling  costs  some  $45  per  ton,  and  the  milling  about  $45  more,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  only  rich  ore  can  be  profitably  handled  in  this  way.  The  Saint 
Louis  mine,  next  north  of  the  Cortez,  on  the  Nevada  Giant,  is  steadily 
worked ;  and  the  ore  sent  to  mill  has  regularly  increased  in  value  and 
quantity  during  the  present  year,  as  appears  from  the  assessor's  reports, 
according  to  which  there  were  reduced  in  Austin,  from  this  mine — 


During  the  quarter  ending—  \    Amount  of  ore. 


March  31,  1868 

June  30,  1868 

September  30,  1868. 


Yielding  in 
currency. 


|4, 976  37 

10,80*  90 
21,214  60 


It  is  such  formations  as  Hot  Creek,  Reveille,  Cortez,  and  White  Pine, 
that  require  skilful  miners,  and  certainly  revenge  themselves  upon  the 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  those  who  treat  the  irregular  ore  deposits 
as  if  they  were  simply  fissure  veins.  The  management  of  mines  which 
show  at  one  time  rich  bonanza,  and  at  another  time,  nothing  at  all,  is  a 
matter  of  difficulty  ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  small  proprietorship 
of  mines  without  capital,  each  man  working  with  mingled  extravagance 
and  penuriousness  his  own  petty  claim,  the  certain  result  is  disappoint- 
ment. 

Big  Smoky  district,  about  12  miles  from  Austin,  (five  miles  by  air-line,) 
in  a  southerly  direction,  and  in  the  Toiyabe  range.  The  veins  occur 
mainly  in  an  apparently  recent  granite-porphyry,  with  coarse  felspathic 
structure.    They  stick  fast  to  the  country  rock,  without  selvages,  so  that 
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the  latter  breaks  out  with  the  quartz  rather  than  separates.    There  is 
do  banded  structure  in  the  veins,  or  at  least  a  very  indistinct  one.    The 
silver  ores  are  silver-coppcr-glance  and  native  silver.    In  contact  veins, 
between  the  granite-porphyry  and  belts  of  metamorphosed  slates,  occurs 
gold  also,  both  free  in  the  ferruginous  outcrops  and  with  pyrites  in  depth. 
Some  veins  in  the  slates,  as  for  instance,  the  Big  Smoky,  appear  to  me 
to  be   merely  large  segregations  of  quartzite.     Southward,   towards 
Santa  F£,  there  is  a  zone  of  very  steeply  dipping  sedimentary  strata, 
comprising  lime,  dolomite,  and  slate.    The  slates  contain  faint  remains 
of  corals,  the  age  of  which  cannot,  on  present  evidence,  be  determined. 
The  limestone  contains  caves  of  considerable  size,  some  of  which  can  be 
entered  from  the  deep  caiions  which  here   intersect  the  mountains. 
Small  crevices,  one  or  two  inches  wide,  iu  these  caves  contain  a  white 
or  yellowish  crystalline  salt,  soluble  in  water  and  containing  nitrates  of 
potassa,  soda,  and  lime,  and  chloride  of  sodium.    The  largest  streams  in 
the  Toiyabe  flow  through  this  district,  and  fine  wood  is  abundant,  (white 
pine  and  cedar,  as  well  as  nut  pine.)    No  ore  has  yet  been  obtained  in 
the  district  that  will  pay  for  milling  at  present  rates.    A  New  York 
company,  owning  the  Big  Smoky  mine,  erected  at  great  cost  a  handsome 
20-stamp  mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Birch  Creek  cation,  in  Smoky  valley. 
There  were  many  tons  of  ore  taken  from  the  mine,  (the  estimate  was 
4,000  tons,)  and  supposed  to  be  rich.    If  this  was  really  the  belief  of  the 
superintendent,  he  must  have  beeu  deceived  by  spots  of  graphite  in  the 
quartz,  mistaking  them  for  silver  glance.    The  mill  has  no  roasting  fur- 
naces, and  has  never  run  but  a  few  days,  as  the  ore  extracted  at  so  much 
cost,  and  in  such  great  quantity,  was  found  to  contain  but  $10  or  $12 
per  ton.    The  Commercial  company  are  at  work  with  a  long  tunnel, 
which  is  to  cross-cut  the  same  ledge  at  a  considerable  depth.    Of  many 
mines  which  have  beeu  begun  in  the  district,  the  Commercial  is  the  only 
one  now  being  worked.    The  rest  are  for  the  present  abandoned. 

Santa  Fe  district,  about  20  miles  in  a  direct  line,  south  of  Austin,  and 
in  the  Toiyabe  range,  which  is  here  very  precipitous,  and  rises  some 
5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  Smoky  valley.  The  formation  is  slate, 
much  broken  and  disturbed  by  dikes  and  masses  of  greenstone,  basalt, 
and  porphyry.  The  principal  vein  of  the  district  lies  in  the  slate,  to 
which  it  conforms  in  dip  and  strike.  It  is  a  porous  mass  of  quartz,  show- 
ing no  banded  structure  whatever,  and,  although  cubes  of  iron  pyrites 
have  apparently  been  washed  out  of  tne  outcrop  by  snows  and  rains, 
yet  the  mass  is  not  at  all  ferruginous.  One  would  hardly  call  such  a 
deposit  a  vein.  Yet  this  nondescript  shows  here  and  there  handsome 
selvages  and  casings,  and  even  "slickensides."*  The  vein  matter  con- 
tains fragments  of  slate,  which  often  usurp  the  whole  width  of  the  vein. 
The  ore  of  this  "  Veta  M adre,"  or  mother  lode,  as  it  was  called,  contains 
only  gold  as  obtainable  metal.  Wonderful  specimens  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered  on  the  surface;  but  they  have  never  been  found  iu  depth. 
The  vein  outcrop  is  distinct  for  several  veins,  and  can  be  seen  from  the 
stage-road  in  the  valley  below,  some  five  miles  distant.  It  is  the  only 
vein  ever  worked  in  the  district,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  one  ever 
discovered.  (Mr.  Browne's  report  alludes — page  414 — in  a  general  way  to 
numerous  ledges,  perhaps  meaning  different  parts  of  the  same  outcrop 
of  the  Veta  Madre.) 

This  vein  was  opened  by  the  Centenary  (afterwards  wittily  converted 
by  the  miners  into  the  Nary  Cent)  conr,:r.,y,  which  also  built  a  mill  in 
Kingston  canon  to  work  the  ore.    I  am  Liiorined  that  the  average  yield 

*  Polished  surfaces,  formed  by  the  movement  of  one  rock  upon  another,  and  generally  an 
indication  of  fissure-formation  in  a  vein. 
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obtained  was  not  more  than  $10  per  ton,  while  the  hauling  from  the 
mine  to  the  mill  cost  about  that  sum.  A  splendid  road  was  cut  along 
the  face  of  the  mountain  to  the  mine ;  but  the  ore  still  continued  to  yield 
less  than  expenses,  and  the  company  finally  abandoned  the  mine  and, 
I  believe,  removed  the  mill  to  Newark,  where  it  has  recently  produced 
a  good  deal  of  bullion  from  White  Pine  ore.  Santa  Fe  district  contains 
fine  timber  and  water.  The  saw-mill  formerly  there  furnished  excellent 
lumber.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  location  are  such  that  some 
good  mining  engineers  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  Veta  Madre  may  yet 
be  worked  with  success,  the  ores  being  reduced  in  Kingston  canon. 
Perhaps  this  will  be  the  case  when  labor  and  provisions  shall  have  grown 
cheaper. 

Bunker  Hill  and  Summit  districts  are  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Toiyabe  range,  about  25  miles  south  of  Austin,  and  on  both  sides  of 
Big  Smoky  creek,  which  flows  into  Smoky  valley.  The  geological  forma- 
tion is  argillaceous  slates,  interstratified  with  calcareous  and  graphitic 
slates,  the  whole  being  broken  and  uplifted  in  many  places  by  dikes  of 
greenstone  and  diorite.  The  ledges  occur  in  the  slates,  or  between  them 
and  the  diorite,  and  generally  coincide  with  the  slates  in  dip  and  strike. 
A  few  ledges  run  across  the  course  of  the  country  rock,  but  these  are 
poorer  in  precious  minerals  than  the  others.  There  appears  to  be  one 
mother  lode  in  the  district,  with  several  subordinate  ones  parallel  or  only 
slightly  divergent  in  course.  The  ores  are  autimonial  sulphurets,  chlo- 
rides, &c,  combined  with  considerable  quantities  of  copper  and  lead 
minerals,  such  as  malachite,  azurite,  and  silicate  of  copper,  and  carbon- 
ate, chloride,  and  sulphate  of  lead,  with  occasionally  some  galena.  Gold 
occurs  native  in  most  of  the  ledges,  and  in  some  forms  the  most  import- 
ant constituent.  Among  the  principal  mines  are  the  Victorine,  Real 
del  Monte,  Gold  Point,  Phoenician,  Brown,  and  Jackson.  Much  of  the 
ore,  especially  in  the  first  two,  is  stained  with  copper  minerals.  The 
porous  ore  from  the  Gold  Point  assays  high  in  gold.  A  selected  sample 
from  this  vein  yielded  by  assay  $226  12  per  ton  in  silver,  and  $886  29 
in  gold.  There  is  abundance  of  fuel  in  the  district,  and  the  stream  flow- 
ing through  the  canon  on  both  slopes  of  which  the  mines  are  situated  is 
one  of  the  largest  that  enter  Smoky  valley. 

The  Sterling  Silver  Mining  Company  constructed  a  handsome  twenty- 
stamp  mill,  run  by  a  turbine  wheel,  in  the  mining  town  of  Kingston,  in 
this  district.  The  battery  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  and  the  capa- 
city of  the  reverberatories  is  sufficient  for  the  stamps.  This  enterprise 
was  ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  mines  on  which  it  was  based,  and  the 
company's  mill  is  now  owned  by  its  creditors.  Half  a  mile  below  the 
Sterling  mill  is  the  twenty-stamp  mill  erected  by  an  eastern  company 
for  the  treatment  of  the  ore  from  the  mother-lode  in  the  neighboring 
Santa  Fe  district.  This  mill  also  failed  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the 
ore.  C.  Coover,  a  practical  mill-man,  in  company  with  others,  under 
the  name  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Mining  Company,  afterwards  erected  a  five- 
stamp  mill,  run  by  water-power,  for  wet  crushing,  without  roasting.  In 
this  mill  1,000  tons  of  unassorted  Victorine  ore  were  worked,  with  an 
aggregate  yield  of  $19,500.  This  mill  has  now  been  moved  to  White 
Pine.  The  ore  of  these  districts  is  generally  of  low  grade;  but  the 
large  quantity  in  sight,  and  the  ease  with  which,  by  means  of  tunnels, 
etc.,  it  can  be  extracted,  render  inevitable  a  future  recovery  of  the  lost 
activity  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  prosperity. 

Northumberland  district. — This  district  lies  in  the  Mootay  range,  which 
lies  opposite  and  parallel  to  the  Toiyabe,  forming  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Smoky  valley.    Tk*  district  is  about  25  miles  south  of  the  overland 
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road,  and  the  same  distance  north  of  Belmont.  The  principal  rocks  are 
granite,  (chloritic  and  syenitic,)  porphyry,  (generally  much  decomposed,) 
and  lime.  The  mines  occur  almost  exclusively  in  porphyry.  The  ores 
are  sulphantimoninrets,  (ruby  silver,  etc.,)  with  the  usual  products  of 
decomposition,  (chlorides,  etc.,)  and  occasionally  copper  minerals,  such  as 
malachite  and  azurite.  The  principal  veins  are  the  Northumberland, 
Lady  Cummings,  and  Detroit;  but  there  are,  as  usual,  numerous  loca- 
tions the  value  of  which  is  unknown  as  yet.  From  the  Northumberland 
and  Lady  Cummings  some  20  tons  of  ore  were  sent  to  Austin  last  year, 
and  yielded,  it  is  said,*  from  $70  to  $150  per  ton.  The  Quintero  Company 
have  recently  erected  a  ten-stamp  mill,  with  roasting  furnaces,  to  work 
ore  from  the  Northumberland  vein.  The  machinery  was  obtained  by 
dismantling  Hunt's  mill  at  San  Antonio.  Considerable  money  was 
expended  in  miners'  dwellings,  etc.,  and  the  mill  closed  soon  after  start- 
ing, on  account  of  financial  embarrassments.  The  Northumberland  is  a 
large  vein,  but  the  ore  is  of  low  grade.  Wood  is  abundant  in  this  district, 
and  water  is  supplied  by  several  springs. 

White  Pine  district  was  organized  in  1865,  but  did  not  become  the 
scene  of  successful  operations  until  the  fall  and  winter  of  1867,  when  the 
rich  mines  of  Treasure  Hill  were  located.  Previous  to  that  time  a  com- 
pany, called  the  Monte  Cristo,  was  engaged,  with  no  very  flattering 
prospects,  in  the  development  of  certain  mineral  veins  on  White  Pine 
mountain,  from  which  the  district  derives  its  name.  It  is  said  that  an 
Indian,  seeing  the  ore  piled  in  the  Monte  Cristo  mill,  offered  to  make 
known  a  place  where  there  was  plenty  of  such  material,  ancl  guided  a 
party  to  Treasure  Hill,  sixteen  miles  distant,  where  the  Hidden  Treasure 
mine  was  located  September  14,  1867. 

The  White  Pine  mountain,  so  called  from  the  species  of  timber  with 
which  it  is  abundantly  covered,  is  about  120  miles  south  of  east  from 
Austin,  and  60  miles  southwest  from  Egan  canon,  a  station  on  the  over- 
land road.    It  is  said  to  be  situated  in  latitude  39°  10'  north,  and  longi- 
tude 38°  307  west.    The  mountain  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  long,  and  rises 
boldly  some  2,000  feet  above  the  level  valleys,  having  a  total  altitude  of 
perhaps  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.    On  the  western  slope  are  the  veins 
first  discovered,  some  of  which  were  worked  by  the  Monte,  Christo  Com- 
pany above  mentioned.    They  are  said  to  have  been  tolerably  rich,  but 
small.    Parallel  with  White  Pine  mountain,  on  the  east,  is  a  ridge  some 
1,500  feet  lower,  and  five  or  six  miles  long,  in  which  mineral  veins  occur 
carrying  ores  of  silver  considerably  contaminated  with  baser  metals. 
This  is  called  the  Base  Range.    Still  farther  east  is  the  mountain  known 
as  Treasure  Hill.    It  is  comparatively  bare  of  timber,  about  9,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  separated  by  deep  canons  on  every  side  from  sur- 
rounding ranges.    All  these  mountains  have  a  generally  north  and  south 
course. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  district  is  extremely  simple,  resembling 
that  of  all  the  so-called  limestone  districts  of  Nevada.  An  upheaval  of 
limestone  strata  by  porphyry,  and  a  subsequent  metamorphosis  of  struc- 
ture by  solfataric  and  thermal-aqueous  action,  is  evidently  indicated.  My 
brief  examination  did  not  extend  to  the  minute  local  details  of  the  for- 
mation, but  I  believe  this  neighborhood,  when  thoroughly  studied,  will 
throw  much  light  on  the  geology  of  other  districts,  where  the  effects  of 
these  agencies  are  more  obscure  and  the  exposures  of  rock  less  exten- 
sive and  distinct. 
The  limestone  strata  of  Treasure  Hill  have  been  tilted  from  the  east, 

•See  J.  Ross  Browne's  last  report,  page  423. 
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and  have  a  general  course  north  and  south,  and  a  dip  of  about  20°  west. 
The  uppermost  layers  now  remaining  from  the  extensive  denudation 
which  has  degraded  all  the  mountains  of  Nevada  form  a  rugged  summit 
of  limited  area,  which  has  been  (strangely  enough)  described  as  "  trap, 
but  consists  of  highly  fossiliferous  limestone,  containing  mainly  crinoids. 
Below  this  is  a  thin  stratum  of  calcareous  shales,  colored  yellow  and  red 
with  iron,  and  beneath  these  again  is  the  limestone  stratum  in  which 
the  rich  deposits  of  silver  ore  occur,  'This  limestone  is  highly  siliceous, 
and  contains  little  or  no  traces  of  fossils  so  far  as  I  can  learn  at  present. 
The  eastern  side  of  Treasure  Hill  is  precipitous,  and  exposes  the  out- 
crops of  successive  strata ;  and  here  it  may  be  seen  that  fossiliferous 
limestone  appears  again  beneath  the  metalliferous  layers.  It  is  believed 
by  many  that  a  second  stratum  of  ore-bearing  rock  will  be  found  beneath 
the  lower  fossiliferous  limestone,  but  this  has  not  been  proved.  Across 
the  caiion  to  the  eastward  the  precipitous  face  of  a  parallel  range  shows 
the  continuations  of  the  limestone  strata ;  but  the  range  is  of  inferior 
height,  and  the  upper  metalliferous  layer  is  consequently  wanting,  hav- 
ing probably  been  carried  away  by  denudation.  This  range  dips  east- 
ward, and  the  caiion  between  it  and  Treasure  Hill  probably  occupies  an 
anticlinal  axis. 

u  The  formation  of  the  White  Pine  district,"  says  an  otherwise  intelli- 
gent correspondent,  uis  an  anomaly,  and  sets  at  defiance  all  known  laws 
and  rules  of  geology.79  This  is  the  common  expression  of  miners  and 
tourists,  readily  adopted  by  speculators,  who  have  learned  by  experience 
that  "  anomalies"  sell  best  in  the  market.  The  truth  is,  there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  formation  of  the  district,  except  the  enormous  value  of 
its  ores.  These  occur  in  irregular  masses  and  impregnations  throughout 
a  certain  stratum  of  the  limestone,  and,  fortunately  for  the  miners,  this 
stratum  is  the  very  one  which  the  processes  of  disintegration  and  denu- 
dation have  left  uppermost.  The  ore  consists  of  chloride  of  silver,  with 
some  enargite  and  stetefeldtite,  and  (in  rare  instances)  native  silver  in 
capillary  form.  Of  the  extent  of  the  deposits  nothing  can  be  said  at 
present.  They  are  probably  bounded  above  and  below  by  the  planes  of 
stratification,  but  laterally  they  seem  scarcely  to  be  separated  from  one 
another — what  has  been  considered  barren  rock  between  them  being 
mainly  low-grade  ore,  which  will  hereafter  be  extracted  like  the  rest. 
The  accompanying  minerals  are  quartz  and  calc-spar.  The  copper- 
stains  upon  most  of  the  ore  show  that  this  metal  was  a  constituent  of  the 
original  deposits;  and  I  conclude  that  the  remarkable  purity  of  the 
chloride  ore  of  the  Treasure  Hill  mines  is  the  result  of  chemical  changes 
subsequent  to  their  original  formation,  in  the  course  of  which  soluble 
chlorides,  sulphates,  and  bicarbonates  have  been  removed.  It  is  possi- 
ble, therefore,  that  the  ore  deposits  of  Treasure  Hill  have  a  common  ori- 
gin with  those  of  the  Base  Kange,  and  that  the  present  differences  are 
due  to  the  concentrating  and  purifying  action  of  thermal  waters  carry- 
ing chemical  reagents  in  solution.  There  is  no  radical  distinction  in 
nature  between  the  filling  of  a  fissure  and  that  of  a  cavity  in  limestone. 
The  metalliferous  fluids,  whether  solfataric  gases,  aqueous  solutions,  or 
molten  masses,  find  their  way  wherever  an  opening  is  offered,  and  leave 
their  deposits  wherever  they  are  checked  for  a  sufficient  time  to  cool  or 
evaporate,  or  wherever  they  meet  with  chemical  agencies  which  produce 
in  them  insoluble  precipitates.  Experience  has  shown  that  upheavals 
of  stratified  limestone  do  not  generally  produce  fissures  so  extensive  and 
well-defined  as  occur  in  some  other  kinds  of  rock.  The  solubility  of  the 
limestone  itself  in  carbonated  waters,  especially  under  high  heat  and 
pressure,  tends  both  to  fill  up  the  fissure  with  calc-spar  and  to  open  out- 
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lets  from  it  into  irregular  cavities,  and,  finally,  to  cause  a  general  altera- 
tion (silicification,  often)  of  the  country  rock,  and  its  impregnation  with 
the  metallic  contents  of  mineral  waters.  Hence  the  miner's  maxim,  that 
lime  is  a  "  good  gangue,  but  a  poor  country." 

The  ore  deposits  of  Treasure  Hill  are  richer  than  any  that  have  been 
discovered  during  the  present  century ;  but,  according  to  all  the  data 
that  have  yet  been  collected,  they  are  not  fissure  veins.  These  data, 
though  they  all  point  one  way,  are  necessarily  incomplete,  since  no  shaft 
on  the  hill  is  deeper  than  60  feet,  and  no  horizontal  drift  longer  than  100 
feet. 

Not  long  before  my  visit,  the  miners  of  the  district  held  a  meeting,  at 
which  they  were  strongly  urged  to  adopt  at  once  the  system  of  u  square 
locations,"  and  abandon  the  farce  of  staking  out  claims  on  ledges  which 
do  not  exist.  This  proposition  was  defeated ;  and  every  man  on  Treasure 
Hill  now  claims  so  many  feet  of  a  vein,  running,  he  does  not  specify  in 
what  direction,  and  dipping,  he  cannot  tell  at  what  angle,  from  a  hole 
which  he  has  made  at  random  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  already 
exposed  body  of  ore.  If  he  gets  down  to  the  ore,  all  the  better ;  he  can 
then  work  night  and  day,  extract  a  large  quantity  of  rich  chloride,  and 
send  it  away,  before  the  neighbor,  who  has  a  prior  location,  can  prove 
the  identity  of  the  deposit.  In  the  utter  absence  of  any  real  distinctive 
features  of  lodes,  the  principle  has  been  set  up  by  the  White-Piners, 
that  proof  of  such  identity  must  consist  in  absolute  continuity  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver  from  the  working  of  the  prior  locator  to  those  of  the  alleged 
trespasser.  In  one  case,  that  of  the  Bberhardt  and  Blue  Bell,  this 
astounding  demand  was  satisfied.  A  drift  from  the  Bberhardt  opening 
30  feet  to  the  Blue  Bell  shaft,  passed  through  a  mass  of  horn -silver,  such 
as  human  eyes  have  rarely  looked  upon ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Blue 
Bell  was  united  to  the  Eberhardt.  The  Keystone  is,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  on  the  same  deposit  as  the  Eberhardt.  There  is  only  a  wall 
of  two  feet  between  them ;  but  this  wall  is  amicably  let  alone,  and  the 
44  two  veins"  are  therefore  held  by  miners'  law  to  be  distinct !  In  another 
case  which  came  to  our  knowledge,  a  claimant  was  endeavoring  to  protect 
himself  from  robbery,  by  tracing  the  ore  into  the  works  of  a  new-comer, 
close  by,  and  had  successfully  arrived  within  a  yard  of  his  object,  when 
the  occurrence  of  a  piece  of  calc-spar  across  his  path  defeated  him. 
The  intruder,  protected  by  that  bulwark,  laughed  his  claims  to  scorn, 
and  continued  to  extract  and  carry  away  the  ore,  which  was,  under 
miners'  law,  in  a  distinct  vein,  separated  from  the  other  by  a  "  wall." 
All  the  u  walls"  thus  far  discovered  on  Treasure  Hill  are  of  this  wholly 
indefinite  and  untrustworthy  character — mere  seams  of  calc-spar  in  lime- 
stone ;  and,  under  the  present  regulations,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
security  of  title.  Even  if  one  had  a  regular  fissure  vein,  he  might  be 
cheated  out  of  all  but  a  few  feet  of  it  by  some  accidental  shoot  of  calc-spar 
across  it ;  and  when  we  consider  that  calc  and  limestone  are  chemically 
the  same,  and  that  a  little  trickling  of  water  might  deposit  one  of  these 
so-called  walls  anywhere,  we  shall  see  what  protection  is  offered  to  capi- 
tal by  such  a  rule  as  has  been  adopted  in  White  Pine. 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  danger  of  allowing  the  first  miners  in  any 
district  to  make,  without  limitation,  such  laws  as  they  please,  governing 
the  rights  of  property.  This  splendid  district  is  now  subjected  to  two 
styles  of  operations — grabbing  on  the  spot,  and  gambling  away  from  it. 
A  great  many  worthy,  honest,  and  industrious  men  are  at  work  there; 
but  they  will  acknowledge  that  they  are  merely  putting  off  the  evil  day 
of  litigation  and  chaos.  Others  are  interested  in  claims,  which  they  want 
to  sell  to  capitalists ;  and  they  may  sincerely  believe  their  claims  to  be 
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valid  and  well-defined.  No  one  is  accused  of  intentional  deception  in 
the  matter ;  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  the  inhabitants  did  not,  by 
adopting  at  once  a  rational  basis  for  mining  titles,  introduce  order  among 
conflicting  claims.  To  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  there  has  been  thus  far 
little  quarrelling  among  them.  White  Pine  has  been  notably  a  quiet, 
industrious,  and  good-natured  mining  camp.  But  that  is  because  there 
was  room  for  all,  and  profitable  work  for  all.  Unless  some  radical 
change,  of  which  I  have  now  no  knowledge,  has  taken  place  since  my 
visit  in  September,  White  Pine  is  a  good  place  for  men  who  live  there, 
and  can  watch  and  defend  their  own  interests,  and  for  custom-mills, 
which  will  doubtless  do  a  good  business  for  months  to  come,  in  reducing 
the  marvellously  rich  ores  of  the  different  deposits;  but  I  must  again 
repeat  that  I  cannot  find  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  any  protection 
for  permanent  investment  of  capital.  Some  of  the  mines,  as  for  instance 
the  Hidden  Treasure  and  the  Virginia,  standing  a  little  apart  from  the 
great  crowd,  already  extensively  worked,  and  having  moreover  a  sem- 
blance at  least  of  detiniteness  in  their  deposits,  are  better  off  than  others; 
but  they  all  suffer  under  the  absurd  regulations  of  the  miners. 

It  is  the  natural  tendency,  when  men  with  nothing  but  their  own 
industry  to  depend  upon  gather  in  a  new  district,  that  they  should  make 
such  laws  as  will  favor  industry,  and  that  only.  When  I  was  in  White 
Pine,  many  a  man  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  now  and  then  a  little  gun- 
powder, was  making  good  wages  out  of  his  small  prospecting  shaft.  The 
retail  mining  business  suited  him  well  enough;  but  capital  must  work 
on  a  larger  scale.  Insecurity  of  title  is  no  trouble  to  one  who,  if  he  is 
ejected  to-day,  can  pack  up  his  tools,  move  away  a  rod  or  two,  and  have 
a  new  mine  in  full  blast  to-morrow ;  but  capital  requires  a  certain  basis 
for  the  investment  of  its  thousands  in  permanent  works.  The  only  cure 
for  this  evil  now  possible,  is  that  which  the  inhabitants  may  themselves 
supply,  by  uniting  conflicting  claims,  and  arranging  amicably  their 
boundaries.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  to  establish  square  locations  by 
general  agreement,  and  to  adjust  the  claims  for  damages  that  may  arise 
from  such  a  change  by  means  of  a  commission  elected  by  the  citizens. 

I  adopt,  with  such  alterations  and  additions  as  my  notes  of  personal 
observation  suggest,  the  following  account  of  different  mines,  &c,  from 
the  letter  of  a  San  Francisco  Alta  California  correspondent,  who  visited 
the  district  in  November,  two  months  after  I  left  it : 

The  mines  from  which  nine-tenths  of  the  treasure  now  being  produced 
in  the  White  Pine  district  is  being  taken  are  located  along  the  broken 
edge  of  the  dolomite  formation,  in  a  line  running  southwards  from  the 
town  of  Hamilton  up  to  the  summit  of  Treasure  Hill,  and  thence  in  the 
same  direction  over  the  declivity  on  the  other  side.  The  length  of  this 
lode  or  line  of  deposits  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  between  two  and  three 
miles — say  about  that  of  the  Comstock ;  the  Virginia  at  the  northern  end 
answering,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  for  the  Ophir  and  Gould  and 
Curry,  and  the  Aurora,  Keystone,  and  Eberhardt,  near  the  south,  for  the 
Crown  Point,  Kentuck,  and  Yellow  Jacket.  The  principal  claims  thus 
far  opened  along  this  line  of  deposits  are  located  in  succession,  as  follows, 
commencing  at  the  northern  end:  Virginia,  Mammoth,  Ellersly,  north  of 
the  crest  of  Treasure  Hill;  Hidden  Treasure,  near  the  summit;  South 
Extension  of  Hidden  Treasure,  North  Aurora,  South  Aurora,  Keystone, 
and  Eberhardt.  There  are  numerous  other  localities  along  this  line,  or 
nearly  parallel  with  it  on  the  west,  but  these  are  the  principal  claims 
opened.  There  is  an  apparent  break  iu  the  line  of  deposits,  as  evinced 
by  the  croppings  at  the  crest  of  the  hill,  south  of  the  Hidden  Treasure 
and  north  of  the  Aurora;  but  from  that  point  south  the  deposits  crop 
out  so  near  together  that  they  may  practically  be  said  to  be  continuous. 
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Virginia. — Located  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Treasure  Hill  belt,  or 
line  of  deposits,  half  a  mile  south  of  Hamilton,  and  500  feet  higher. 
This  claim  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  ravine  near  the  top  of  a 
ridge,  running  north  and  south.  It  includes  600  feet  north  and  south, 
and  200  feet  in  width  from  east  to  west.  It  has  been  but  partially  opened, 
but  the  ore  crops  out  nearly  its  whole  length,  at  points  from  40  to  60  feet 
apart,  east  and  west,  and  at  a  depth  of  20  feet,  solid  rock,  with  a  large, 
well-defined  pay  streak  of  bonanza,  has  been  exposed.  On  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  above  the  Virginia  shaft,  a  claim  was  located,  and  called  the 
Aladdin's  Lamp.  This  claim  ran  directly  across  the  Virginia,  and  though 
the  prior  claim  exhibited  no  evidence  of  a  ledge,  excavations  on  the  Alad- 
din's Lamp  ground  soon  disclosed  rich  ore  in  detached  masses,  and  the 
whole  hill  appears  to  be  full  of  it.  The  Virginia  ore,  though  not  so 
exceedingly  rich  as  that  of  the  Eberhardt  and  Keystone,  which  is  so  near 
pure  silver  as  to  be  hardly  describable  as  ore,  runs  from  $100  to  $2,000 
per  ton,  the  average  being  probably  not  under  $225.  Sixteen  tons 
recently  crushed  and  worked  yielded  $226  net  per  ton. 

Hidden  Treasure. — This  mine  was  discovered  by  an  Indian,  who  guided 
white  men  to  it,  September  14, 1867.  There  was  considerable  secrecy 
maintained  for  a  time,  but  the  facts  which  were  attempted  to  be  sup- 
pressed soon  leaked  out,  and  the  result  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  great 
Keystone  and  Eberhardt  deposits,  lower  down  the  hill,  on  the  south,  and 
the  sudden  development  of  the  whole  district.  The  present  owners  are 
T.  J.  Murphy  and  J.  E.  Marchand.  It  includes  600  feet.  The  line  of 
deposits  has  been  stripped  for  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  claim,  and 
in  places  to  a  depth  of  20  feet.  The  lode,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
pitches  westward  at  an  angle  of  20  degrees,  and  its  thickness  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  determined.  Three  hundred  tons  of  the  ore — no  rich  speci- 
mens included — hauled  to  the  Monte  Cristo  mill,  on  the  west  side  of 
White  Pine  mountain,  16  miles  by  the  road  via  Hamilton,  yielded  $160 
per  ton.  The  cost  of  reducing  it  was  $65  per  ton.  Next  year  it  will  cost 
not  over  $20  per  ton  to  reduce  the  same  ore.  The  owners  now  have  100 
tons  of  ore  of  sux)erior  quality  out  ready  for  crushing,  and  the  lode  is 
increasing  in  richness.  The  mine  is  entirely  uncovered,  and  no  work  will 
be  done  on  it  after  the  heavy  snows  fall,  until  next  spring.  Picked 
specimens  show  horn-silver  in  abundance,  worth  $1,000  per  ton  and 
upwards. 

Aurora. — This  mine  is  located  on  the  south  of  the  crest  of  Treasure 
Hill — the  Hidden  Treasure  being  on  the  north — and  just  east  of  the  town 
of  Treasure  Hill.  This  is  properly  the  South  Aurora,  the  North  Aurora 
being  above  it,  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  being  but  little  devel- 
oped. Work  was  commenced  on  it  with  two  men,  September  22,  1868; 
30  men  are  now  worked.  One  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  rock  from  this 
mine,  worked  at  the  Newark  mill,  in  the  Diamond  range,  90  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  Hamilton,  yielded  an  average  of  $185  per  ton — the  highest 
being  $202,  and  the  lowest  $155.  The  cost  of  hauling  was  $20  per  ton, 
and  of  working  $35.  There  is  more  quartz  here  than  lower  down  the 
hill  on  either  side,  and  the  indications  of  a  regularly  defined  deposit  are 
better  than  elsewhere.  The  shaft  is  20  feet  deep,  and  the  drift  westward 
60  feet.  The  entrance  to  the  mine  is  roofed  over,  and  work  can  be  carried 
on  all  winter. 

Keystone. — Descending  the  hill  southward  past  a  number  of  claims,  we 
come  upon  the  Keystone,  which  is  situated  some  distance  below  the  edge 
of  the  dolomite  croppings,  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  hill.  Here  the 
chloride  deposit  crops  out  in  almost  incredible  richness,  and  the  develop- 
ments are  astonishing.  The  claim  covers  800  feet,  and  the  deposit  was 
discovered  by  a  party  following  "  float"  ore  up  the  hill  from  the  ravine 
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below.  At  the  point  where  the  shaft  now  is,  one  of  the  party,  a  mere 
lad,  named  John  Turner,  struck  a  pick  into  what  seemed  to  be  a  mass  of 
dried  putty.  This  proved  to  be  pure  chloride  of  silver,  worth  $15,000  to 
$25,000  per  ton,  and  under  it  was  iound  more  of  the  same  sort,  and  masses 
of  almost  pure  metallic  silver.  The  original  location  was  mixed  up  with 
that  of  the  Eberhardt,  but  a  compromise  has  been  effected;  a  neutral 
line,  beyond  which  neither  is  to  pass,  has  been  agreed  on,  and  on  the  1st 
of  August  next  the  two  claims  are  to  be  consolidated.  At  present  each 
company  works  its  own  ground.  The  amount  already  taken  out  of  the 
Keystone  is  not  stated  by  the  owners,  but  it  is  very  large,  and  all  came 
out  of  an  opening  in  the  hill,  not  more  than  50  feet  long  horizontally,  and 
20  feet  deep.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  60  feet  through  successive  layers 
of  dolomite,  at  the  entrance  of  this  open  cut,  and  ore  is  said  to  have  been 
found  at  the  bottom.  Much  of  the  wealth  of  this  mine  consists  of  dull 
yellowish  brown  colored  dust,  which  is  run  through  screens  to  free  it 
from  rock,  and  placed  in  bags.  This  is  clear  chloride  of  silver.  One 
piece  of  this  chloride,  shown  me  while  at  the  mine,  weighed  143  pounds 
and  was  worth,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  over  $1,500  in  coin.  In  one  pile 
were  100  tons  of  ore  which  will  work  $300  per  ton;  in  another,  150 
tons  which  will  yield  $300  to  $500  per  ton;  in  another,  600  tons  which 
will  yield  $100  and  upwards;  iu  another  a  large  pile  of  chloride  dust  in 
bags,  worth — one  hesitates  to  say  how  much.  Two  lots  of  the  ore  from 
this  mine,  worked  at  the  Newark  mill  and  the  Mauhattau  mill,  at  Austin, 
yielded  an  average  of  $1,000  per  ton,  or  $100,000  in  the  aggregate. 

Eberhardt. — Next  south,  and  adjoining  the  Keystone,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all — the  Eberhardt.  So  rich  is  this  mine  that  its  name  has 
become  almost  synonymous  with  that  of  the  cave  entered  by  Aladdin. 
The  location  was  made  in  December,  1867,  and  covers  800  feet,  north  and 
south.*  At  a  depth  of  20  or  30  feet  from  the  surface  drifts  have  been 
run  in  several  directions  through  solid  masses  of  chlorides,  and  other  ores 
of  silver  for  20  to  50  feet,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  reached.  The  entrance 
of  the  tunnel  has  been  closed,  and  admission  to  the  mine  can  now  only 
be  gained  by  descending  the  vertical  shaft  in  the  company's  building. 
Descending  the  shaft  on  a  rope,  we  found  ourselves  among  men  engaged 
in  breaking  down  silver  by  the  ton.  The  light  of  our  candles  disclosed 
great  black  sparkling  masses  of  silver  ore  on  every  side.  The  walls  were 
silver,  the  roof  over  our  heads  silver,  the  very  dust  which  filled  our  lungs 
and  covered  our  boots  and  clothing  was  a  gray  coating  of  fine  silver. 

From  a  chimney  in  the  Eberhardt  ground  $85,000  worth  of  silver  was 
taken  in  a  few  days,  and  the  party  taking  it  out  then  compromised  with 
the  company,  being  allowed  to  hold  all  he  had  taken  out  and  release  to 
the  Eberhardt  company  the  ground  in  dispute.  The  silver  is  now  piled 
up  in  a  cabin  at  Treasure  Hill.  The  proprietors  have  $50,000  worth  of 
similar  specimens  piled  up  in  another  place.  One  of  the  owners  of  the 
Eberhardt,  but  recently  a  poor  man,  values  his  interest  at  $1,000,000, 
and  we  presume  the  others  would  refuse  to  sell  for  less  money. 

Down  the  long  canon  a  road  leads  to  Silver  Springs,  where  the  Oasis 
mill,  now  owned  and  run  by  the  Eberhardt  company  is  situated.  This 
is  the  old  Keystone  mill,  which  was  burned  at  Austin  last  summer. 
Mr.  Page,  after  settling  with  the  underwriters,  took  the  machinery  to 
this  place  and  rebuilt  it.  It  has  ten  stamps,  eight  Varney  pans,  and 
three  settlers.  No  roasting,  chlorination,  or  other  expensive  process  is 
employed  ;  the  wet  process  of  crushing  and  direct  amalgamation,  known 
as  the  Washoe  process,  being  found  for  the  present  sufficiently  remunera- 

*  Or,  according  to  White  Pine  law,  in  auy  other  direction  which  the  locators  may  subse- 
quently choose.     The  present  assumed  course  is  nearly  east  and  west,  I  believe. — K.  W.  R 
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tive.  Mr.  Page  erected  the  mill  on  a  contract  to  work  the  Eberhardt 
and  other  ores ;  but  the  company  soon  found  it  for  their  advantage  to 
purchase  the  establishment.  The  mill  cost  $30,000,  and  the  mill  and  con- 
tinue t  were  sold  to  the  company  for  $75,000. 

Chloride  Flat  is  a  slope  comprising  from  five  to  ten  acres  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  hill,  adjoining  the  town  of  Treasure  Hill.  It  is  perfo- 
rated like  a  sieve  with  shafts,  sunk  often  within  from  10  to  30  feet  of  eaeh 
other.  The  holders  claim  400,  000,  or  1,000  feet  each,  and  the  claims, 
being  located  on  the  old  ledge  theory,  run  into  each  other,  cross  and 
interlace  in  every  direction.  At  present  the  lucky  holders  of  claims  in 
which  metal  has  been  struck  are  too  busy  getting  out  rich  horn  silver 
and  other  forms  of  the  metal  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  but  as  soon  as 
they  work  out  the  horizontal  deposits,  and  run  into  each  others'  claims, 
as  they  soon  will,  shooting  and  lawsuits  will  be  the  order  of  the  day  in 
what  is  now  a  peaceful  and  highly  prosperous  community.  The  great 
mistake  of  organizing  the  district  on  the  perpendicular  ledge  theory — 
each  claimant  being  allowed  200  feet  on  the  ledge,  "  with  all  his  dips, 
spurs,  and  angles,"  and  the  discoverer  200  feet  in  addition — was  made  at 
the  outset,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  remedy  it.  Had  the  location  been 
made  by  the  square  yard  it  would  have  been  all  right,  and  many  a  law- 
suit and  shooting  affray  saved.  Already  difficulties  are  arising  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Eberhardt,  and  more  must  follow.  From  10  to  30  feet 
through  the  limestone  brings  the  prospector  on  Chloride  Fiat  to  his 
deposit  of  silver,  or  to  the  certainty  that  he  has  missed  it  and  must 
seek  elsewhere.  The  owners  of  the  Eobert  Emmet  mine,  on  Chloride* 
Flat,  who  are  taking  out  rich  horn  silver,  reject  as  base  rock,  unworthy 
of  being  worked,  aU  yielding  less  than  $50  per  ton.  This  deposit  is 
at  least  seven  feet  thick,  and  not  yet  worked  through.  The  Gene- 
see, Stonewall,  Delraonico  and  other  mines  in  the  vicinity,  are  among 
the  richest  on  the  Flat.  There  are  1,500  locations  recorded  in  this 
district,  and  of  this  number  500  at  least  are  within  rifle  shot  of  the 
above  named  mines. 

There  are  three  towns  in  the  district,  Hamilton,  north  of  Treasure 
Hill ;  Silver  Springs  or  Shermantown,  south  of  the  hill,  and  Treasure 
City  in  the  midst  of  the  mines  upon  the  hill  itself.  Chloride  City  is  a 
part,  I  believe,  of  Treasure  City. 

Hamilton,  the  town  which  has  grown  up  in  the  canon  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hills  on  the  north,  contains  perhaps  GOO  inhabitants.  From  thence 
a  graded  road  winds  up  the  hill  to  Treasure  City,  which  stands  below  the 
crest  of  Treasure  Hill,  within  the  line  of  rich  mines  named  on  the  east 
and  Chloride  Flat  on  the  west.  Here  the  principal  mining  popidation 
is  congregated,  the  inhabitants  (regular  and  transitory)  numbering  from 
800  to  1,000.  The  distance  from  Hamilton  to  Treasure  City  is  not  over 
one  and  one-half  miles  in  a  direct  line,  though  two  and  one-half  by  the 
toll  road,  and  the  difference  in  altitude  is  estimated  at  from  1,000  to  1,200 
eet.  The  town  of  Silver  Springs,  sometimes  called  Shermantown,  is 
located  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Base  Metal  Kange,  two  miles  south- 
west of  Treasure  Hill,  the  road  winding  down  a  deep  canon  to  reach  it. 
ft  is  probably  1,500  feet  lower  than  the  town  of  Treasure  City,  or  7,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  containing  400  or  500  people. 

Hamilton  has  a  supply  of  water,  and  is  the  stage  and  express  depot, 
and  the  primary  depot  for  supplies  for  the  district.  Treasure  Hill  is 
exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  winds  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  has  no  water  save  what  is  hauled  up  there  from  Hamilton  or  Silver 
Springs  and  sold  at  eight  cents  per  gallon,  but  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
mineral  deposits,  and  must  be  an  important  place  despite  its  unpleasant 
ocation. 
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Silver  Springs  is  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  is  the  more  desira- 
ble— rather  endurable — place  of  residence.  Hamilton  was  first  called 
Cave  City,  from  a  number  of  caves  below  the  town  in  which  the  people 
first  found  shelter.  It  consists  of  board  and  cloth  shanties,  tents,  and 
brush,  rock  and  earth  cabins.  Treasure  Hill  ditto.  Silver  Spring  has  two 
or  three  good  brick  buildings,  and  is  generally  better  built  than  either  of 
the  others.  There  is  a  saw  mill,  quartz  mill,  brick  yard,  (not  now  in 
operation,)  and  large  slaughter-house,  at  Hamilton ;  two  banks  and  sev- 
eral assay  offices  at  Treasure  Hill ;  and  a  quartz  mill,  smelting  furnaces, 
assay  office,  and  saw  mill  at  Silver  Springs.  The  entire  population  of 
the  district  may  be  put  down  at  2,500  or  3,000  at  this  time,  and  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  50  per  day.  A  very  few  women  have  found  their  way 
into  the  district,  but  as  yet  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  anj'thing  like 
female  society  there.  The  wages  paid  in  the  mines  are  $5  per  day,  coin, 
and  those  not  at  work  for  themselves  get  employment  easily  at  some- 
thing, if  so  disposed.  Lots  which  sold  at  $25  in  Hamilton  and  Treasure 
Hill  two  or  three  months  since  are  now  in  many  cases  worth  $600  to 
$1,200,  and  "  jumping"  is  as  lively  as  in  San  Francisco,  though  attended 
as  yet  by  no  bloodshed.  Nearly  every  building  spot  along  the  road, 
from  Hamilton  up  to  and  through  Treasure  Hill  and  down  to  Silver 
Springs,  is  already  claimed  by  somebody,  and  holders  always  ask  an 
advance  on  yesterday's  prices. 

The  climate — Necessary  outfit. — The  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  White 
Pine  are  not  so  well  known  as  they  will  be  when  the  district  shall 
have  been  inhabited  for  a  few  years,  instead  of  less  than  a  year. 
Treasure  Hill  is  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  winter  winds,  which  arc  fearfully  severe 
at  times  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada.  Spring  is 
late,  cold,  and  wet ;  summer  short,  dry,  and  tolerably  pleasant ;  autumn 
long  and  pleasant,  with  fine  days  and  cold,  frosty,  freezing  nights.  It  is 
reported  that  snow  falls  to  a  depth  of  15  feet  on  the  White  Pine  range 
in  winter,  but  this  story  is  not  well  authenticated,  and  the  vegetation 
and  general  appearance  of  the  country  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
annual  fall  is  not  extremely  large.  Up  to  the  20th  instant  there  were  but 
a  few  inches  of  snow  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  White  Pine  mountains, 
and  only  an  inch  or  two,  in  scattered  patches,  on  Treasure  Hill  and  the 
Base  Range.  It  was  snowing  on  the  20th  and  21st  on  the  Toiyabe  and 
other  ranges  south  and  southeast  of  Austin,  and  probably  also  at  White 
Pine,  but  the  storm  did  not  appear  to  be  of  long  duration.  The  win- 
ter, however,  must  be  intensely  cold,  and  those  who  propose  to  remain 
there  until  spring  must  be  well  provided  with  good  heavy  woollen  under- 
clothing, heavy  pilot,  beaver  or  blanket  cloth  outer-clothing,  and  at  least 
two  pairs  of  the  heaviest  and  best  San  Francisco  or  Oregon  blankets — 
the  best  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  will  always  find  ready  sale. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  goods  over  the  railroad  at  this  time  promptly, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  material  for  extending  the  line,  which  must  go 
forward  whether  or  no ;  but  parties  intending  wintering  in  the  mines 
must  either  take  over  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  have  them  hauled  from 
Argenta,  or  go  provided  with  means  to  purchase  them  at  Hamilton  day 
by  day  for  four  or  five  months,  probably  at  an  advance  on  the  prices 
quoted  below  as  the  present  ruling  rates.  The  climate  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  healthy,  but  owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  country, 
aud  consequent  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  no  person  with  weak 
lungs  should  attempt  to  winter  there.  Colds,  rheumatism,  and  fevers 
will  doubtless  prevail  to  some  extent  before  spring,  as  the  result  of 
exposure,  neglect,  and  carelessness. 
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Present  cost  of  living.* — At  present  the  necessaries  of  life  are  high- 
priced,  but  of  good  quality  and  abundant.  At  Hamilton  and  Treasure 
Hill  are  quite  a  number  of  restaurants  at  which  a  tolerably  good  meal 
may  be  obtained.  The  price  per  meal  is  $1,  and  board  by  the  week  is 
$12.  There  is  no  hotel  in  the  district,  and  but  one  or  two  places  where 
a  bunk  to  sleep  in  can  be  rented.  The  price  of  a  single  bunk  bed,  with  a 
mattrass  and  blankets,  at  the  store  of  Wakefield  &  Wheeler,  in  which 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  office  is  kept,  in  Hamilton,  is  $1  per  night.  This 
is  the  general  resort  of  all  new-comers,  and  a  man  who  is  in  season  to  be 
booked  for  a  bunk  is  looked  upon  as  a  favored  mortal.  Others,  less  for- 
tunate, sleep  in  their  blankets  on  the  floor  of  the  store,  in  saloons,  res- 
taurants, tents,  hovels,  or  in  the  open  air.  as  they  can  catch  it.  The 
prices  of  various  articles  of  food  for  man  ana  beast  are  as  follows :  Flour, 
$10  per  hundred  pounds ;  potatoes,  (grown  in  Nevada  and  of  superior 
quality,)  12£  cents  per  pouud;  onions,  15  cents  per  pound;  sugar, 
(brow^,)  3£  pounds  for  $1 ;  crushed  sugar,  3  pounds  for  $1 ;  coffee,  (ground,) 
75  cents  per  pound — (no  facilities  for  grinding  it  in  the  district;)  bacon, 
(sides,)  37 £  cents;  hams,  37 £  and  40  cents;  shoulders,  35  cents  per 
pound ;  beef,  fresh  and  of  good  quality,  25  cents ;  pork,   37^50  cents 


each,  and  no  credit  at  the  bar. 

Wood  of  good  quality  is  abundant,  and  can  be  had  for  the  cost  of 
cutting  and  hauling.  All  the  wood  land  in  the  vicinity  is  being  claimed 
by  parties  who  propose  to  cut  wood  for  the  mills  and  to  supply  the 
miners.  Lumber  costs  $150  per  1,000  feet  for  ordinary,  $175  per  1,000 
feet  for  choice  at  Hamilton,  where  there  is  a  little  steam  saw-mill  with  a 
single  circular  saw  constantly  engaged  in  cutting  lumber  from  the  "  bidl 
pine,"  (or  "  nigger  pine,"  as  it  would  be  termed  in  the  south,)  which 
grows  on  the  White  Pine  mountain  proper,  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  sawr  logs  20  to  25  feet  in  length  and  two 
feet  thick.  At  Treasure  Hill  $200  and  upwards  per  1,000  feet  is  charged 
for  boards,  which  are  hauled  from  Hamilton  or  Silver  Springs,  or  from 
remote  districts  by  heavy  teams.  Half  a  dozen  men  clubbing  together 
could  in  a  few  days  put  up  a  shanty  of  cedar  posts  chinked  with  stones 
and  mud,  and  roofed  with  cedar  boughs  and  earth,  which  would  afford 
comparatively  comfortable  quarters  for  the  party  through  the  winter. 
Those  erecting  buildings  of  sawed  lumber  at  present  line  them  with  cot- 
ton cloth  to  exclude  the  wind,  then  shingle  or  tin  the  roofs.  A  horse 
will  ueat  his  head  off"  in  a  week  or  two,  and  parties  coming  into  the  dis- 
trict at  this  time  will  do  well  to  send  them  off  to  the  lower  valleys,  20  to 
50  miles  away,  where  they  can  winter  on  bunch  grass  and  white  sage  in 
the  open  air,  only  requiring  the  attention  of  a  herder.  Clothing  and 
blankets  cost  about  50  per  cent,  more  than  in  San  Francisco. 

There  are,  as  yet,  no  agricultural  developments  in  the  district  itself. 
Some  fine  ranches  on  the  road  to  Austin  produce  hay  and  grain,  and 
considerable  coarse  hay  is  cut  in  the  next  valley  eastward.  Teams  from 
Salt  Lake  via  Egan  canon  have  found  their  way  in  great  numbers  to  the 
White  Pine  cities,  and  their  owners  have  done  a  flourishing  business  in 
grain,  vegetables,  etc. 

Mills  and  reduction  worlcs. — The  Oasis  mill  at  Silver  Springs,(10  stamps,) 

the  White  Pine  mill  at  Hamilton,  (10  stamps,)  and  the  Monte  Cristo, 

_ _^ — — -^ ^— — —^— — — — — — ^^— ^— • 

*  Since  this  chapter  was  written,  in  November,  1868.  the  great  influx  of  prospectors  and 
speculators  into  White  Pine  may  have  enhanced  these  prices  still  further. 
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(5  stamps,)  are,  I  believe,  all  running.  The  old  Butte  mill,  (5  stamps,) 
from  San  Francisco  canon,  Reese  River  district,  has  been  transported  to 
White  Pine,  and  will  soou  be  in  operation.  There  are  also  two  smelting 
furnaces,  which  will  start  in  the  spring,  for  the  treatment  of  the  richest 
ores,  and  of  the  ores  from  the  Base  range.  The  product  of  White  Pine 
for  1868,  including  the  value  of  the  ore  extracted,  but  not  yet  reduced, 
may  fairly  be  estimated  at  a  million  dollars,  perhaps  more. 

At  present  there  is  but  one  route  by  which  the  White  Pine  district  can 
be  reached  from  San  Francisco,  viz:  via  the  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
Argenta  and  Austin.  The  distance  from  San  Francisco  in  round  figures 
is  about  as  follows :  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento,  by  rail  or  steamer, 
100  miles ;  Sacramento  to  Argenta,  by  rail  400  miles ;  Argenta  to  Austin, 
by  stage,  97  miles ;  Austin  to  Hamilton,  by  stage,  120  miles — total,  717 
miles.  The  cost  of  the  trip  for  passage  alone,  only  25  pounds  of  baggage 
being  allowed,  is  as  follows :  To  Sacramento  $5,  to  Argenta  $40,  to  Aus- 
tin $15,  to  Hamilton  $25 — total,  $85.  After  passing  Reno,  meals  are  $1 
each  along  the  whole  route,  and  $15  is  a  moderate  allowance  for  the  ex- 
pense of  eating  on  the  way,  wrhich  would  bring  the  cost  of  the  trip  to 
$100  in  round  figures,  providing  one  has  no  extra  baggage,  does  not  stop 
to  sleep  on  the  way,  and  indulges  in  no  luxuries.  By  purchasing  a 
through  ticket  at  Sacramento  for  Austin  $10  can  be  saved  on  the  above 
estimate,  but  the  stage  by  which  one  engages  passage  from  Argenta  to 
Austin  may  be  filled  iu  advance,  in  which  case  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remain  for  days  at  the  former  point.  If  no  detention  occurs, 
and  travelling  is  kept  up  night  and  day,  the  trip  through  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hamilton  may  be  made  in  five  days.  There  are  two  regular 
stage  liues,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  mail  line  and  Miller,  Wadleigh  &  Co.'s 
passenger  and  fast  freight  line,  running  between  Argenta  and  Austin. 
Between  Austin  and  Hamilton  there  are  two  regular  stage  lines,  viz : 
Len  Wine's  (connecting  with  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.)  and  Shannon's  and 
half  a  dozen  guerilla  lines,  which  make  about  half  as  good  time  as  a  man 
can  make  on  foot.    Fare  the  same  all  round. 

In  a  few  weeks — the  weather  permitting — it  will  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  staging  on  the  trip  by  one-half.  From  Hamilton  to  the  nearest  point 
at  which  the  railroad  can  be  reached — near  Fort  Halleek,  east  of  Grav- 
elly Ford — the  distance  is  not  over  110  miles,  possibly  not  more  than 
100.  The  new  road  will  leave  Austin  far  to  the  westward,  and  passing 
down  an  open  valley  country  directly  northwards,  will  present  no  heavy 
grades.  It  can  be  constructed  cheaply,  and  must  be  opened  immediately. 
It  may  run  through  Ruby  valley,  or  it  may  leave  it  to  the  right,  and 
pass  to  the  westward.  There  are  now  probably  3,000  people  in  White 
Pine  district  and  vicinity  wholly  without  mail  facilities,  and  dependent 
solely  on  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  for  their  letters,  papers,  &c.  A  mail  route 
should  and  probably  will  be  opened  between  the  railroad,  near  Fort  Hal- 
leck, and  Hamilton  immediately  on  the  cars  reaching  the  former  point. 

The  future  productiveness  and  importance  of  this  district  cannot  now 
be  foreseen ;  but  much  may  be  expected  from  the  active  explorations  of 
next  season,  in  a  broad  belt  of  country  as  yet  comparatively  unknown. 
As  for  the  deposits  of  Treasure  Hill,  they  are  certain  to  yield  large 
amounts  of  silver  before  they  are  exhausted ;  and  the  prospects  of  the 
mines  would  be  most  encouraging,  but  for  the  confusion  and  waste  which 
an  injudicious  system  of  titles  will  be  certain  to  generate. 
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SOCIAL  AND  STEPTOE  MINE,  EGAN  CANON. 
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Social  and  Steptoe  mine,  Egan  canon,  Nevada.    Profile,  100  feet  to  the  inch. 

Course  of  the  vein,  northeast  and  southwest  magnetic,  (variation  16°  east,)  and  dip  50°  to 
6(.c  northwest;  A  A,  main  incline;  B,  prospecting  shaft;  C,  shaft  in  ravine,  to  oe  con- 
uected  as  air-shaft  with  the  mine ;  D,  drift  northeast  on  the  vein,  cut  off  at  D  by  a  green- 
stone dike,  beyond  which  the  vein  has  not  yet  been  found  ;  1  1,  2  2,  workable  ground,  com- 
puted to  contain  20,200  tons  of  ore,  worth  $60  per  ton  and  upwards ;  3  3,  reserves  containing 
within  the  length  of  E  E  and  depth  of  A,  6,800  tons  of  ore.  The  vein  has  been  stripped  and 
distinctly  shown  along  the  outcrop  for  500  to  600  feet  southwest  of  incline  A. 

Egan  canon  is  a  pass  of  great  natural  beauty,  traversed  by  the  over- 
land road,  about  250  miles  west  of  Salt  lake,  and  half  as  far  east  of 
Austin.  I  believe  the  name  of  the  raining  district  here  organized  is 
Gold  canon.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  some  mining  "  excitement,"  but 
operations  are  at  present  confined  to  a  small  arastra  gold  mill,  which  is 
said  to  be  paying  on  a  limited  scale,  and  the  mine  of  the  Social  and  Step- 
toe  Consolidated  Company,  on  the  Gilligan  vein.  The  mountain  range 
through  which  Egan  canon  runs  has  a  north  and  south  course,  and  con- 
sists of  slates,  quartzite,  and  porphyry,  (or  altered  sandstone,)  which  is 
highly  ferruginous.  On  the  east  side  there  is  a  kind  of  trap,  and  run- 
ning north  and  south  through  the  centre  a  greenstone  dike ;  the  strata 
dip  west  being  apparently  tilted  by  the  trappean  rocks.  The  Gilligan 
vein  shows  itself  along  the  northern  mountain  side  in  the  canon.  It  has 
been  traced  on  the  surface,  or  in  depth,  for  more  than  1,000  feet  horizon- 
tally, and  the  mine  workings  have  attained  a  depth  of  400  feet.  Every- 
where there  is  a  ledge  of  four  to  five  and  more  feet,  averaging  four  and 
one-half  feet,  carrying  quartz  with  some  calcspar  and  decomposed  auri- 
ferous silver  ore.  The  ore  origiually  contained,  probably,  argentiferous 
galena  and  antimonial  sulphurets.  It  has  been  tested  for  four  years 
past  in  a  little  five-stamp  mill  belonging  to  the  company,  which  has  pro- 
duced in  all  some  $80,000  bullion  from  ore  running  from  $50  to  $150  per 
ton.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  O'Dougherty,  and  Judge  Riley,  estimate 
that  3,000  tons  are  now  lying  on  the  dumps,  which  will  yield  $50 
per  ton.  The  bullion  from  this  ore  is  worth  $2  i>er  ounce,  on  account  of 
its  gold  contents.  The  mine  is  an  excellent  one  and  remarkably  well 
opened.  The  reserves  of  27,000  tons  above  calculated  do  not  include 
the  ground  outside  of  the  300  feet  opened  by  the  level  E.  By  drifting 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  lode  traced,  (1,000  feet,)  ground  of  great 
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extent  and  value  will  be  opened  at  little  expense.  This  enterprise  is 
ripe  for  a  good  mill;  and  the  company  are  taking  steps  to  put  up  one. 
The  development  of  the  mine  has  been  slow  but  sure,  and  now  the 
harvest  may  be  gathered.  If  the  rich  mines  of  Reese  river,  Twin  river, 
and  some  other  districts,  had  been  opened  to  the  depth  of  400  feet,  and 
all  necessary  levels  run,  before  actual  exploitation  on  a  large  scale  was 
begun,  they  would  have  realized  much  greater  profit,  and  for  a  longer 
time.  Premature  extraction  of  ore  has  well-nigh  ruined  some  of  the  best 
mines  in  Nevada.  Mr.  O'Dougherty  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
pursued  a  contrary  course. 

Egan  caiion  being  in  Lander  county,  the  yield  of  the  mines  is  reported 
to  the  assessor  at  Austin. 

Produet  of  mines. — The  only  means  for  arriving  at  the  product  of  the 
mines  of  Nevada,  outside  of  the  Comstock,  is  afforded  by  the  returns  of 
the  county  assessors ;  these  are  unfortunately  made  out  with  considerable 
irregularity,  and  are  especially  liable  to  error  from  the  fact  that  all 
values  are  calculated  in  currency,  according  to  the  State  law,  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation.  I  applied  for  these  returns  to  all  the  assessors  in  the 
State,  but  was  only  able  to  obtain  in  time  those  of  Lander  county  for 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1868.  The  tables  subjoined  have  been  partly 
copied  and  partly  calculated,  by  myself,  from  the  memoranda  furnished. 
The  grand  totals  are  correct,  and  the  different  items  approximately  so. 
The  designation  u  chloriders  "  is  given  to  parties  who  bring  in  small  lots 
of  ore,  without  reporting  the  mine  from  which  they  obtained  it.  In  the 
second  quarter  there  were  109  of  these,  but  they  are  now  considerably 
diminished  in  Reese  River  district,  by  the  stampede  to  White  Pine. 

assessor's  returns  of  bullion-producing  mines  op  lander  county. 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1868. 


Mine. 


Aurora 

Buel  North  Star 

Chase 

Fortuna 

Harding  and  Dickman 

Isabella 

Magnolia 

Macey's 

Morse 

Manhattan  Company 

Niagara  

New  York  and  Austin,  (Florida) 

New  York  Company,  (Troy) 

Posey 

Social  and  Steptoe 

Sam.  Branuan 

Silver  Parlor 

Semanthe 

South  American 

Savage  Consol 

St.  Louis 

Shoshone  Company,  (Great  Eastern) 

Timoke 

Vedder  Compauy 

Wisner 

Washington  

Yosemite 

46  "Chloriders" 


Total. 


Location. 


White  Pine 

Reese  River  district. 

Yankee  Blade 

Reese  River  district . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Egan  canon 

Reese  River  district. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Cortes  district 

Reese  River  district 

...do 

Amador  district 


Ore  reduced. 


Ton*. 

7 

6 

14 

26 

13 

2 

98 

4 

7 

761 

1 

210 

28 

3 

217 

1 

2 

3 

3 

17 

12 

105 

79 

5 

2 

6 

1 

107 

1,753 


lbs. 
1,478 

327 
1,510 
1,496 

973 
1,734 

669 

468 

347 

372 

1,627 

1,358 

1,348 

884 
1,144 

690 

738 
1,534 

919 
1,412 
1,199 

798 
1,072 

297 
1,111 
1,194 


Average 

per  ton. 

1255  75 

219  85 

124  94 

130  29 

233  50 

821  60 

243  19 

125  55 

250  43 

154  36 

140  71 

361  24 

264  44 

145  99 

66  49 

122  83 

71  75 

253  93 

100  45 

245  11 

399  50 

105  81 

222  83 

307  07 

106  25 

286  07 

120  10 

171  20 

181  87 

Yield. 


$1,979  25 
1.355  15 
1,849  11 
3,485  26 
3,148  96 

2.355  53 
23,913  6P 

531  58 
1, 752  81 

117, 495  26 

166  88 

76, 154  08 

7,583  88 

532  77 
14,  428  33 

177  12 
183  53 
849  40 
338  42 

4.356  75 
4,977  79 

11,184  94 

17,735  05 

1,657  87 

269  45 

1,759  04 

186  75 

18, 420  83 

318, 825  29 
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For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1868. 


Mine. 


Aurora .. 

Buel  North  Star 

Buckeye 

Cedar  Point 

Chase 

Comet 


Centenary  Company  . . . 

Diana 

Eliza  Anderson , 

Eberhardt,  South , 

East  Oregon 

Florida 

Fortuna , 

Featherstone  Company 
Girard 


Great  Eastern 

Hidden  Treasure  ... 

Hunchback 

Keystone  Company  . 

Kaleseed 

Keystone  Company 

Magnolia 

North  Star 

Navareite 

New  York 

Old  Colony 

8ilver  Chamber 

Silver  Belt 

Santa  Fe 

St.  Louis 

Semanthe 

Do 

Sam  Brannan 

South  America 

Savage 

Timoke 

Troy 

Vineyard 

Washington 

Yaqui 


Yellow  Jacket  . . 
106'«Chloriders'\ 


Location. 


Reese  River  district 
...do  


Ore  reduced. 


Yankee  Blade 


Newark 

Reese  River  district . 


White  Pine 

Reese  River  district . 

...do 

...do , 

White  Pine 


Reese  River  district . 
White  Pine 


Reese  River  district . 

...do 

White  Pine 

Reese  River  district 
...do 


Total 


Reese  River  district 

...  do 

...do  

...do 

Santa  F6 

Cortez 

Cabaley , 

Craycroft 


Reese  River  district 

...do 

...do  

...do  


Ton*. 

2 

126 

16 

2 

7 

2 

392 

71 

2 

2 

I 

150 

11 
I 
3 

30 

73 

11 

11 
I 
4 

16 

575 

5 

1 

4 

16 
4 
2 

21 
2 
9 
5 
3 
3 
118 

92 
3 

30 

6 

4 

337 


lbs. 
1,704 
1,000 

218 

1,628 

90 

1,104 

1,134 

1,760 

748 

536 

1,885 

1,206 

366 

1,908 

307 

930 

1,888 

156 

126 

675 

906 

1,339 

1,846 

1,700 

788 

36 

1,058 

664 

1,108 

1,465 

944 

538 

574 

1,768 

1,252 

1,704 
736 
952 
116 
247 


Average  per 
ton. 


2,173  1,000 


1287  11 
425  12 
276  72 
153  19 
414  09 
198  54 

98  82 
190  46 

79  59 
271  26 
283  20 
370  00 
270  27 
514  10 
332  91 
303  10 
172  14 
114  45 
190  07 
153  20 
994  77 
464 
144 
101  74 

78  12 
135  04 
144  26 
346  85 

88  62 
501  48 
455  28 
240  09 
175  53 
202  64 
354  34 
269  74 
363  19 
251  77 

97  68 
113  94 
269  02 

84  51 


Yield. 


91 
09 


188  50 


$818  84 

53,777  68 

4,457  68 

431  06 

2, 917  26 

506  77 

38,737  44 

13,630  65 

229  22 

643  97 

359  09 

55, 848  72 

3,135  94 

608  16 

1,316  33 

9, 139  51 

12,  645  49 

1, 365  31 

2,105  59 

162  85 

4, 314  81 

7,649  16 

82, 947  49 

602  60 

144  52 

593  37 

2,  310  75 

1, 570  88 

206  67 

10, 759  92 

1,244  05 

2,274  13 

924  87 

683  69 

1, 376  26 

31,998  17 

33,413  48 

969  82 

2,966  33 

737  87 

1,091  68 

28,492  38 


410, 110  48 


The  increase  in  the  product  of  the  Buel  North  Star  is  a  noticeable 
feature  of  the  quarter.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  Timoke,  while 
the  Manhattan  North  Star,  Florida,  and  Magnolia  show  a  falling  off. 
The  Timoke  was  doing  its  best  in  tnis  quarter,  and,  having  exhausted 
the  ore-body  in  view,  was  abandoned  in  the  following  quarter.  The  cele- 
brated Great  Eastern  mine  makes  its  last  appearance  in  the  quarter  end- 
ing with  March  31.  It  has  since  been  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  tim- 
bers withdrawn.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ores  of  White  Pine  begin  to 
show  themselves  in  the  above  table.  The  principal  developments  in 
White  Pine  occurred,  however,  after  this  quarter. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  54 7 
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For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1868. 


Mine. 


Aurora 

Aurora,  (8.  Ext.) 

Aurora,  (Western  Company) . 

Aurora 

Blair 

Buel  North  Star 

Chihuahua 

D.  A  Cleavengcr 

Chase 

Double  Eagle 

Diana 

Empire 

Eberhardt 

Eclipse 

Featherstone 

Fortuna 

Qenessee 

Green  Mountain 

Grinnell 

Hidden  Treasure 

Hidden  Treasure,  (S.  Ext) 

Hart  and  Harps 

Iceberg 

Indiana , 

Keystone 

Last  Chance , 

Mississippi 

Magnolia , 

Manhattan  Company 

Napier 

Florida .     

Owens  &,  Jones , 

Patriot 

Plymouth 

Romulus 

Ross  &,  Taylor 

8.  B.  Ross 

Sumott  &  Casey 

South  American 

8Uver  Chamber 

St  Louis 

Savannah 

Tlmoke 

Turner  &  Co 

John  Traverse , 

Vedder  Company 

Virginia 

Virginia,  (S.  Ext.) 

Virginia.  (Float  Rock) 

G.  B.  Wilson 

I.  H.Walker 

Willard  &.  Osborne 

J.  R.  Williamson 

Wabash 


Total. 


Location. 


White  Pine... 

do 

do 

Reese  river... 
White  Pine... 
Reese  river.. . 

Newark 

Yankee  Blade 
Reese  river. .. 
White  Pine... 
Reese  river. .. 
White  Pine... 

do 

do 

do 

Reese  river. . . 
White  Pine... 


Chase,  Reese  river. 

White  Pine 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Reese  river 

North  8tar,  Reese  river 

White  Pine 

Reese  river 

Yankee  Blade .. 

do 

Reese  river , 

White  Pino 

Cortez 

do 

Yankee  Blade 

Reese  river 

do 

Cfrtez 

White  Pine 

Reese  river 

do 

do 

, do 

White  Pine 

do 

do 

Cortez 

.  ...do 

White  Pine 

do 

do 


Ore  reduced. 


Tons. 

14 

2 

1 

2 

5 
343 
109 

1 

5 

3 

7 

3 
141 

1 
21 

4 
79 

3 

2 
211 

2 

5 
12 
56 
12 

1 

43 

320 

1 
97 

1 

1 

7 
10 

8 

4 
14 
58 
12 
28 

1 

11 
17 

4 

I 

3 

2 
o 

2 
6 

9 


lb: 

1,926 

1,782 

1,655 

1,194 

400 

866 

1,000 

1,645 

1,494 

1,731 

1,650 

1,302 

705 

352 

1,543 

970 

369 

450 

850 

637 

5G0 

1,674 

1,155 

1,947 

1,938 

1, 332 

1,926 

1,502 

1,592 

663 

446 

8£8 

1,456 

1,894 

1,977 

648 

1,918 

1,496 

198 

464 

162 

1,824 

948 

1,558 

1,650 

346 

1,987 

265 

551 

84 

340 

580 

1,892 

192 


Yield. 


1,739    1,574 


$3. 123  13 

750  72 

289  05 

715  79 

477  86 

122,113  28 

7,636  66 

369  04 

2,806  63 

957  66 

1,267  25 

435  30 

188,207  58 

663  84 

1,714  02 

1,004  92 

13, 186  26 

3,027  66 

385  89 

84,103  06 

1,275  88 

282  45 

1,298  93 

1,459  00 

64,808  61 

2,323  32 

489  94 

14, 875  73 

52, 493  96 

274  37 

27, 246  42 

350  55 

231  36 

2,926  05 

3,420  74 

1,963  29 

996  69 

5,322  76 

19, 503  63 

5,876  29 

21,214  60 

505  66 

2,882  16 

5, 442  00 

428  39 

146  32 

724  80 

91  00 

418  47 

1,122  83 

1,073  12 

10,110  54 

2,513  91 

450  88 


627,  767  27 


To  this  must  be  added  202  tons  564  pounds  of  ore  brought  in  by 
"chloriders"  in  small  lots,  and  yielding  $92,806  98,  making  the  total  for 
the  quarter  1,941  tons  1,138  pounds,  yielding  $720,574  25 — a  general 
average  of  $371  13  per  ton.  This  high  average  is  due  in  part  to  the  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  the  ore  from  the  new  district  of  White  Pine.  The 
returns  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1868,  (not  yet  made  out,) 
will  show  still  greater  improvements  from  this  source. 

The  product  of  Lander  county  for  the  year  1868  may  be  estimated 
from  these  data  as  follows : 

In  currency. 

First  quarter $318,825  29 

Second  quarter 410,110  48 

Third  quarter 720,574  25 

Fourth  quarter  (estimate) 900,000  00 


2,349,510  02 


WEST   OP   THE    ROCKY   MOUNTAINS.  99 

The  shipments  of  bullion  through  Austin  for  the  year  amount  to 
$3,000,000,  gold,  as  reported  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company.  This  sum 
includes  the  bullion  of  Nye  county,  and  possibly  of  some  other  localities. 

Railroads. — The  great  benefits  which  Humboldt  and  the  northern 
part  of  Lander  county  have  experienced  already  from  the  construction 
of  the  Pacific  railroad  naturally  indicate  a  most  important  means  of 
developing  and  maintaining  the  industry  of  central  Nevada.  Nature 
has  provided,  in  the  series  of  magnificent  level  valleys  which  stretch 
from  north  to  south  through  the  State,  a  system  of  highways  unequalled 
in  the  world.  Reese  River,  Smoky,  Steptoe,  and  other  valleys,  along  the 
sides  of  which  are  located  numerous  mining  districts,  offer  extraordinary 
facilities  for  the  laying  of  railroads,  and  at  no  distant  day,  when  the 
supply  of  fuel  has  become  in  many  localities  insufficient,  no  doubt  the 
ores  will  have  to  be  transported  to  the  more  favored  localities  on  the 
Pacific  railroad  for  reduction.  Reno,  on  the  Truckee  river,  is  expected 
to  become  an  important  centre  for  operations  of  this  kind,  and  the  Cen- 
tral railroad  is  extending  every  facility  to  those  who  desire  to  ship  ores 
for  treatment.  The  route  for  a  cross-railroad  must  be  determined  by 
more  careful  examinations  hereafter.  In  some  respects  an  oblique 
route,  traversing  the  mountain  ranges  by  the  low  passes  which  abound 
in  most  of  them,  would  be  the  most  beneficial.  At  all  events,  it  seems 
advisable  that  such  a  road  should  terminate,  if  possible,  in  an  agricul- 
tural district.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  road  might  easily  be  con- 
structed, say  through  Reese  River  valley,  and  through  a  pass  in  Esme- 
ralda county,  into  the  Owens  River  valley,  California.  This  is,  at  least, 
the  opinion  of  intelligent  men,  and  I  have  examined  a  part  of  the  route 
and  found  it  quite  feasible. 

Probably  the  first  step  towards  a  cross-railroad  system  will  be  the 
construction  of  short  branches  from  the  Pacific  railroad  to  the  nearest 
mining  districts.  The  railroad  proposed  to  Virginia  City  is  an  example; 
and  if  the  developments  at  White  Pine  increase  in  importance,  the  con- 
nection of  that  district  with  the  Pacific  road  at  Gravelly  Ford  (110  miles) 
may  be  undertaken,  as  the  road  would  lead  through  a  level  valley  most 
of  the  way.  One  such  road,  reaching  into  the  heart  of  the  silver-mining 
districts  of  Nevada,  would  ett'ect  wonders  for  their  future  prosperity. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  proposed  northern  lines,  connecting  Idaho 
and  Montana  with  the  Pacific  railroad.  An  interesting  discussion  of 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  Montana. 

The  policy  of  granting  land  in  aid  of  such  enterprises  is  heartily  to 
be  recommended.  The  government  is  not  only  enabled  to  double  the 
price  of  the  alternate  sections  which  it  retains,  but  to  sell  them  at  that 
double  price;  whereas,  without  the  railroads,  such  lands  are  of  no  value 
to  anybody. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NYE   COUNTY. 

Mammoth  district^  situated  about  60  miles  west  of  south  from  Austin, 
and  12  miles  west  of  the  Union  district,  on  the  Mammoth  range  of  moun- 
tains. The  district  has  been  known  for  some  years,  and  the  Mount  Ver- 
non company  in  particular  expended  considerable  money  there ;  but  the 
ore,  though  abundant,  seemed  to  be  of  low  grade,  and  the  mines  declined 
in  the  estimation  of  the  population.    The  company  alluded  to  stopped 
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work  early  in  1868.  During  the  summer,  however,  discoveries  have 
been  made  which  promise  a  bright  future.  The  ledges  formerly  known 
lie  in  granite,  characterized  by  unusually  large  and  regular  crystals 
of  felspar,  sometimes  several  inches  in  length,  generally  twins,  but  occa- 
sionally single.  The  old  claims  in  this  district  are  fine  specimens  of 
fissure- veins,  regular,  well-defined,  and  dipping  steeply.  They  are  from 
two  or  three  inches  to  as  many  feet  in  width,  and  contain  a  good  deal 
of  antimony,  in  silver  ores  of  medium  grade.  The  new  discoveries  are 
several  miles  west  of  the  old  Mammoth  silver-belt,  in  limestone,  which 
in  some  places  passes  over  to  a  kind  of  greenstone.  These  claims  are 
remarkable  for  containing  gold,  as  well  as  silver.  The  Marble  Falls, 
owned  by  Hatch  &  Company,  located  April  25, 1868,  is  a  very  large  lode 
(10  feet  wide)  and  shows  native  gold  throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent. 
The  gold  is  light-colored,  evidently  being  alloyed  with  silver,  in  what 
proportions  is  not  yet  made  public.  The  owners  are  shipping  the  ore 
in  sacks  to  San  Francisco. 

Union  district — This  district  is  situated  in  the  Shoshone  range  of 
mountains,  about  50  miles  south  of  Austin.  The  Shoshone  mountains 
are  parallel  with  the  Toiyabe,  and  form  the  western  boundary  of  Reese 
River  valley.  Union  district  was  organized  in  1863,  and  the  town  of 
lone,  then  commenced,  was  for  some  time  a  flourishing  settlement.  In 
the  geological  formation  porphyritic  rocks  predominate,  and  occur  in 
great  variety  of  form,  color,  and  texture.  In  many  places  the  porphy re- 
appears to  be  stratified,  and  this,  with  other  indications,  leads  to  the 
inference  that  it  is  not  a  true  eruptive  or  igneous  porphyry,  but  rather 
a  metamorphosed  sandstone.  A  kind  of  gabbro  also  occurs,  enclosed 
with  porphyry.  The  veins  are  in  the  porphyry,  which  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood  assumes  a  closer  texture  and  shows  few  or  no  crystals. 
They  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  and  are  in 
some  places  considerably  broken.  The  minerals  occurring  in  the  veins 
are  native  gold  and  silver,  horn-silver,  (chloride)  antimonial  sulphurets 
of  silver,  copper  and  lead,  with  carbonate  and  silicate  of  copper  and 
carbonate  of  lead.  Galena,  very  rich  in  silver,  is  also  frequent.  Among 
the  principal  mines  are  the  Mountain  Brow,  Yolo,  Pleiades,  Stonewall, 
Franklin,  Revenue,  Andrew  Jackson,  Hobart,  and  others.  In  the  Moun- 
tain Brow  an  exceedingly  rich  galena  has  been  found,  while  handsome 
gold  specimens  have  been  taken  from  the  Franklin.  About  12  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  lone  is  the  mining  camp  of  Grant ville,  now  nearly 
deserted.  Here  are  several  large  ledges  which  have  been  considerably 
prospected.  The  Great  Eastern  is  situated  on  a  hill  north  of  the  camp, 
and  consists  of  several  parallel  locations  on  what  appears  to  be  one  large 
outcrop.  The  ore  is  porous,  and  contains  some  gold  with  its  silver. 
The  ledge  is  much  broken,  and  the  explorations  on  it  have  not,  on  the 
whole,  residted  favorably.  Union  district  has  an  abundance  of  fuel  and 
water. 

The  Pioneer  mill  at  lone  has  ten  stamps  and  tour  roasting  furnaces. 
It  formerly  worked  the  ores  of  the  neighborhood,  but  is  now  closed.  A 
few  miles  south  of  lone  is  the  Knickerbocker  mill,  of  twenty  stamps, 
owned  by  a  New  York  company.  It  was  employed  in  working  the  ore 
of  the  Great  Eastern,  but  has  recently  been  run  as  a  custom  mill.  In 
the  spring  and  early  summer  its  yield  of  bidlion  was  quite  regular,  and 
the  owners  of  some  ten  mines  were  kept  at  work  to  supplyjt.  It  is  said 
that  the  Indianapolis,  a  mine  belonging  to  the  company  which  owns  the 
mill,  contained  no  water  at  the  depth  of  240  feet — a  phenomenon  remark- 
able in  mining  generally,  but  not  very  uncommon  in  eastern  Nevada. 
It  is  observable  in  San  Antonio,  Trinity,  and  other  districts.    lone,  like 
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other  towns,  will  suffer  from  the  excitement  now  drawing  thousands  to 
White  Pine. 

Twin  River  district,  (see  report  of  J.  Ross  Browne,  1868,  page  414.) 


(Twin  River  Mine,  Ophir  Canon,  Nevada.— Profile,  150  feet  to  the  inch.) 

Coarse,  north  and  south  ;  dip,  46°  east ;  AA,  main  iucline ;  BB,  tunnel  ran  northward 
into  the  hill ;  CC,  10-fathom  level,  (60  feet  vertical  depth;)  DD,  20-fathom  level ;  EE,  30- 
fathom  level ;  FF,  40-fathom  level ;  MM,  south  boundary,  or  Macdonald  line  ;  S,  Ophir 
creek  :  1.  1.  irregular  workings  in  the  tunnel,  from  which  rich  ore  was  token,  previous  to 
the  *aleof  the  mine :  2,  2,  old  stopes,  from  which  much  valuable  ore  was  taken  in  1666  and 
IH67  ;  3,  3,  stopes  of  1867  and  J 868,  in  which  an  immense  body  of  very  rich  ore  was  found  ; 
4,  ground  still  standing,  of  medium  grado,  the  ore  containing  considerable  pyrites,  and  the 
vein  six  to  eight  feet  wide:  5,  a  small  portion  of  ground,  containing  about  400  tons  of 
quartz,  (say  100  tons  $100  ore)  in  a  vein  J5  feet  wide;  (this  was  the  principal  stope  in 
August,  1868;)  6,  6,  low  grade,  still  standing,  too  poor  for  extraction  at  present  rates;  7, 
vein  at  north  end  of  40-fatnom  level,  looks  poor,  being  still  in  the  zone  of  low  grade  which 
separates  the  two  ore  courses  thus  far  discovered  ;  8,  vein  at  south  end  of  40-fathom  level, 
100  feet  from  Macdonald  line,  looks  very  well,  promising  productive  ground  south,  as  the 
upper  level  showed  ;  9,  broken  ground,  the  filling  of  the  canon. 

The  vein  is  cut  off,  as  the  sketch  shows,  in  the  10-fathom  level  at  320 
feet  north  of  the  incline ;  in  the  20-fathom  at  346  feet,  by  a  slide,  coursing 
north  75  east,  and  dipping  about  60  north.  The  indications  are  that  Ihe 
continuation  of  the  vein  will  be  found  to  the  west,  but  this  should  be  done 
once  for  all  on  the  30-fathom  level,  as  a  re-discovery  in  the  10-fathom 
would  not  open  any  great  amount  of  ground.  Two  hundred  feetand  more 
of  drifting  and  cross-cutting  have  been  done  on  this  upper  level,  in  the 
dead  rock,  to  satisfy  the  anxious  desire  of  the  stockholders  to  find  the 
vein  again  as  soon  as  possible.  As  the  sketch  shows,  the  immediate 
reserves  of  the  mine  are  small,  (4  and  5  of  the  sketch,)  but  the  comple- 
tion of  the  30  and  40  fathom  levels  to  the  Macdonald  line  on  one  side, 
and  to  the  line  of  the  slide  on  the  other,  would  give  an  amount  of  pro- 
ductive ground  larger  than  that  already  worked  out.  A  great  difficulty 
in  this  mine  has  been  the  extraordinary  density  and  hardness  of  the  rock. 
Eighteen  thousand  drills  are  sharpened  monthly  for  less  than  40  men. 
In  sinking  the  incline,  three  shifts  of  three  men  each,  or  nine  men  daily 
in  all,  have  sometimes  not  made  ten  feet  in  depth  in  a  month.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  for  the  mine  to  be  worked  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  to  supply  the  large  20  stamp  mill  of  the  company,  (see  J.  Ross 
Browne's  report,  1868,  page  416,)  unless  a  considerable  amount  of  ground 
is  first  opened  in  advance.    True  economy  requires  that  the  levels  should 
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be  120  instead  of  60  feet  apart,  and  that  a  new  level  should  be  com- 
pletely open  before  the  one  above  it  is  exhausted  of  its  ore  ground.  The 
mining  work  of  the  Twin  River  has  been  thoroughly  well  done,  and 
the  mine  is  in  good  condition,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  which  I  have 
seen  during  the  year.  It  is  proposed  to  stop  the  mill  and  open  mining 
ground  for  six  months.  Giant  powder  and  the  diamond  drill  will  be 
tried,  and  Stetefeldt's  roasting  furnace,  which  has  been  tried  here  and 
found  successful,  will  replace  the  reverberatories  in  future.  I  think  the 
rock  of  the  Twin  Eiver  mine  would  give  good  results  with  the  giant  pow- 
der, but  experiments  only  can  decide. 

Since  the  above  notes  were  collected,  during  a  personal  examination, 
the  company  has  gone  into  bankruptcy,  with  property  amounting  to 
$300,000  outside  of  its  mine,  and  a  debt  of  some  $60,000  covered  by 
the  cost  of  winter  supplies  on  hand.  This  remarkable  proceeding  is  said 
to  be  owing  to  the  discouragement  of  the  stockholders,  who  have  received 
no  dividends,  although  its  mine  has  produced  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  dollars.  My  opinion  of  the  mine,  expressed  above, 
remains  unaltered;  nor  do  I  perceive  any  ground  for  such  a  feeling  as 
is  said  to  exist  among  the  stockholders.  If  the  property  is  sacrificed,  it 
will  perhaps  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  proprietors  who  understand 
its  nature  and  value.* 

The  Twin  River  mill  reduced  in  1867  and  1868  ore  as  follows : 

Quarter  ending  March  31, 1867,  1,161£  tons,  yielding 
per  ton $84  18  coin. 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1868,  805£  tons,  yielding  per 
ton 92  94  coin. 

Quarter  ending  September  30,  1867,  800  tons,  yielding 
per  ton 179  24  coin. 

Quarter  ending  December  31,  1867,  1,080£  tons,  yield- 
ing per  ton 181  97  currency. 

Quarter  ending  March  31, 1868,  664 J  tons,  yielding  per 
ton 127  16  currency. 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1868,  838  tons,  yielding  per 
ton 116  17  coin. 

The  assessors  began  in  the  latter  part  of  1867  to  reckon  their  returns 
in  currency.  The  usual  rate  assumed  is  75  cents  gold  per  $1  currency; 
but  I  do  not  know  positively  that  all  the  assessors  invariably  adhere 
to  it.  I  obtained  the  last  item  in  the  above  table  from  the  assessor  of 
Nye  county,  before  the  calculation  of  currency  value  had  been  made. 
The  following  table  of  production  is  compiled  and  calculated  from  the 
books  of  the  company,  and  has  reference  only  to  coin: 


1 

1 

Month.              Bullion. 

1 

Number  of 
days'  run. 

Avenge 

number  of 

stamps  per 

day. 

Days'  work, 
at  full  ca- 
pacity cal- 
culated. 

Value  of  ore 
per  ton. 

Remarks. 

Jauuary,  1868  ..!        #12,075 
February.  1868.  j          22,856 
March,  1868....           28,443 

April,  1868 i          35,595 

May,  1868 42,  190 

June,  1868 19,578 

13 
20 
22 
24 
23 
in 

13.23                8.57 
14. 25              14. 25 
16. 32              17.  95 
17.  89              21.  47 
14.44              16.60 
12.  75                8-  98 

$80  50 
122  00 
86  00 
104  00 
120  00 

Stopped  for  repairs. 
Short  of  salt. 

Short  of  ore. 

July,  1868 '          16, 439                  99i 

10.13 

11.39 

Short  of  ore. 

Total 177, 176 

137f                14  33 

98.51 

i 



*The  above  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Twin  River  miue  must  be  understood 
as  an  addition  to  tho  account  in  Mr.  Browne's  report.  I  do  not  go  over  the  ground  to  repeat 
what  he  has  said,  unless  for  some  correction  or  explanation. 
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The  stamps  are  850  pounds  in  weight,  lift  8-12  inches,  and  drop  70-72 
per  minute.  The  average  of  pay-rock  last  year  was  about  2  feet,  out  of 
an  average  of  6  feet  vein-thickness.  The  ore  was  sorted  one  in  three; 
and  for  every  ton  worked,  two  were  mined  and  not  worked.  The  dumps 
of  low  grade  ore  at  the  mine  are  very  large.  The  average  cost  of  run- 
ning the  mine  is  $10,000  per  month,  and  the  mill  $15,000.  When  the 
mill  runs  virtually  at  half  capacity,  as  for  several  months  in  the  above 
table,  it  loses  money. 

San  Antonio  district — This  district  lies  across  the  southern  portion  of 
Smoky  valley.  The  settlement  is  called  Indian  Springs,  and  its  position 
relative  to  other  well-known  points  will  be  seen  from  the  following: 

TAJ1LE  OF  DISTANCES. 
Direction. 

E.  From  Austin  to  Smoky  valley,  12  miles,  road  hilly. 

S.  From  Entrance  into  S.  valley  to  Minium's  R.,  J 6  miles,  road  fine  and  level. 

S.  &,  W.  From  Minium's  to  mouth  of  Ophir  Canon,  20  miles,  road  fine,  4  miles  rising. 

S.  &  E.   From  Ophir  Canon  to  Shay's  Cold  Spr.  R.,  12  miles,  road  fine,  3  m.  descending. 

S.  Fiom  Minium's  to  Shay's  ranch  direct,  30  miles,  road  fine  and  level. 

S.  From  Shay's  to  Iudian  Springs,  25  miles,  road  fine  and  level. 

E.  &  S.    From  Austin  to  Indian  Springs,  8'.\  miles,  71  on  level. 

N.  From  Shay's  to  Hot  Springs,  2  miles. 

N.  E.        From  Indian  Springs  to  Belmont,  30  miles,  road  good,  some  hills. 

S.  From  Indian  Springs  to  Lone  Mt.  Salt  M.t  30  miles,  road  level  and  sandy. 

8.  &  W.  From  Lone  Mt.  Marsh  to  Silver  Peak,  30  miles,  road  tolerable. 

S.  From  Indian  Springs  to  silver  Peak,  60  miles. 

S.  S.  E.    From  Indian  Springs  to  Montezuma,  60  miles,  road  dusty,  mostly  level,  with  one 

ridge. 
E.  From  Silver  Peak  to  Montezuma,  20  miles,  road — mountains. 

The  San  Antonio  district  is  a  very  large  one;  it  stretches  from  the 
southern  line  of  the  Marysville  district  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  southward,  and  extends  from  a  point  fifty  miles  east  of  Indian 
Springs  to  a  point  a  hundred  miles  west  of  that  place,  covering,  there- 
tore,  an  area  of  almost  150  miles  square.  Of  course,  surveys  have  never 
been  thought  of;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  vast 
and  vague  district,  if  its  limits  were  once  determined,  would  be  found  to 
overlap  a  good  many  others  of  later  date.  Whatever  its  real  boundaries 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  contains  the  short  range  called  San  Antonio 
mountain,  about  eight  miles  southeast  of  Indian  Springs.  The  district 
was  regularly  organized  November  1,  1863.  There  is  a  provision  in  the 
mining  laws  of  San  Antonio  district,  according  to  which  any  claim  opened 
to  a  certain  extent  (expressed  in  the  number  of  feet  of  drifting  or  shaft- 
ing— and  I  think  the  number  is  fifteen !)  remains  forever  the  property  of  the 
claimant,  and  can  never  be  relocated  on  account  of  subsequent  abandon- 
ment. This  provision  is  highly  absurd  and  detrimental  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  district,  which  is  full  of  claims,  abandoned  (for  a  time,  at 
least)  by  their  locators,  who  were  without  capital  to  work  them,  and  yet 
completely  shut  out  from  development  by  other  hands.  The  Toiyabe 
range  of  mountains,  separating  Eeese  'River  and  Smoky  valleys,  consist** 
of  slate,  quartzite,  granite,  porphyry,  greenstone,  and  trachyte,  the  mere 
enumeration  of  which  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  formation  is  the  pro- 
duct of  different  ages,  and  the  structure  by  no  means  regular.  The  San 
Antonio  mountain,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  southern  extension  of 
the  first  range  east  of  the  Toiyabe,  seems  to  contain  no  granite,  but  to 
consist  mainly  of  slate,  quartzite,  porphyry,  greenstone  and  volcanic  rock. 
Obsidian,  which  is  an  unmistakable  volcanic  product,  is  found  on  the 
mountain.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the  d6brw  on  the  southern 
and  western  sides,  where  the  Liberty  and  other  mines  are  situated,  I 
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should  think  the  predominant  rock  of  that  flank  to  be  porphyry.  The 
evidences  of  disturbance  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  numerous 
fissure-veins  found  in  this  locality. 

Liberty  mine,  belonging  to  the  Rigby  Silver  Mining  Company,  of  New 
York ;  length  of  claim  2,400  feet, 
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Incline  of  the  Liberty  mine,  San  Antonio,  Nevada.    Profile  100  feet  to  the  inch. 

Course  of  the  vein  at  this  point  northwest  and  southeast,  dip  40°  northeast.  A,  incline, 
300  feet  deep :  B,  first  level  northwest,  30  feet  below  surface ;  C,  150- foot  level;  D,  200-foot 
level ;  £,  270-foot  level ;  F,  300-foot  level ;  G  and  H,  turns  or  cross  cuts  southward,  in  the 
levels,  the  vein  being  faulted  and  thrown  about  30  feet;  I.  cross  cut  northeast  J 36  feet, 
the  vein  having  been  underrun  by  the  incline.  At  the  end  of  this  cross  cut,  not  shown  on 
the  sketch,  is  a  winze  about  20  feet  deep.  The  vein  is  30  feet  wide  in  the  cross  cut,  and 
filled  at  that  point  with  low-grade  quartz.  I,  surface  working ;  2, 2,  ground  partially  worked 
out  on  a  supposed  course  of  very  rich  ore ;  2'  2',  portions  of  the  said  course  not  yet  worked  ; 
3,  3,  ground  worked  on  a  second  course  of  rich  ore,  southeast  of  the  incline ;  3'  3',  supposed 
continuations  of  the  said  course ;  4  4,  ground  containing,  so  far  as  explored,  second  and  third 
class  oro,  with  $40  to  $75  per  ton. 

The  Liberty  vein  lies  in  the  foothills  on  the  southwest  side  of  San 
Antonio  mountain,  about  twelve  miles  from  Indian  Springs.  Its  general 
course  is  northwest  and  southeast,  and  the  dip,  as  measured  in  the 
incline,  is  43°  northeast  for  the  first  hundred  leet  in  depth,  and  56° 
northeast  below  that  point.  At  the  lowest  workings  the  vein  stands  yet 
steeper,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Mr.  Rigby.  The  outcrop  may 
be  traced  on  the  surface,  with  an  insignificant  "  heave"  of  about  20  feet, 
occurring  some  50  feet  southeast  of  the  incline,  for  a  distance  of  700  or 
800  feet.  The  company's  claim  includes  the  whole  of  the  visible  out- 
crop. ^Northwest  of  the  incline  the  vein  sweeps  towards  the  west, 
describing  a  curve  of  some  45°.  The  fissure  varies  from  four  feet  in 
width  upwards.  Two  or  three  hundred  feet  northwest  from  the  maiu 
incline,  at  the  end  of  the  curve  alluded  to,  it  is  80  feet  wide,  as  shown  by 
a  cross  cut,  connecting  a  shaft  and  incline  on  opposite  sides  of  the  vein, 
at  the  depth  of  some  70  feet.  Excluding  this  extraordinary  and  local 
development  from  the  calculation,  I  should  put  the  average  width  of  the 
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vein  at  8  to  10  feet.  The  country  rock  on  both  waUs  is  porphyry. 
The  walls  are  tolerably  well  defined,  the  hanging-wall  being  on  the  whole 
the  most  regular  and  distinct.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  change  of 
course  above  alluded  to,  being  accompanied  with  a  widening  of  the  vein, 
and  a  decrease  of  dip  to  30°  north,  is  largely  a  superficial  matter,  and 
that  in  depth  both  the  course,  dip  and  width  of  the  fissure  will  be  more 
nearly  uniform.  This  notion  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  a  pamphlet 
and  holding  it  with  the  back  downwards,  inclined  so  a«  to  represent  the 
average  dii>  of  the  vein.  The  edges  of  the  leaves,  opposite  the  back,  will 
represent  the  outcrop  of  the  vein.  If  now  the  pamphlet  be  bent  with 
thumb  and  finger  at  one  of  the  upper  corners,  three  results  will  follow. 
The  dip  of  the  whole  upper  edge  will  be  decreased,  especially  near  the 
corner  bent;  the  course  of  the  edge  will  be  deflected  at  that  corner;  and 
the  leaves  will  spread  under  the  thumb  and  finger,  thus  widening  the 
outcrop.  Precisely  these  phenomena  are  observable  in  the  Liberty  mine, 
and  this  is  my  reason  for  the  theory  above  advanced.  The  vein-matter 
of  the  Liberty  is  mainly  clay,  porjmy  ry  and  quartz — the  latter  being  accom- 
panied with  ores  of  silver.  The  rich  ores  are  distributed  in  pockets  and 
chimneys,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  vein  around  and  between  these  pockets 
is  ore  of  the  second  and  third  class.  The  lowest  quartz  found  is  a  little 
damp;  but  there  never  has  been  a  drop  of  water  struck,  thus  far  in  the 
mine.  Probably  the  next  100  feet  in  depth  will  bring  water.  With  this 
will  come  sulphuretted  ores,  without  doubt,  and  the  vein  may  be  expected 
to  show  its  permanent  structure  and  character.  Hitherto  all  the  ore 
extracted  has  been  chloride  (and  other  haloids)  of  silver,  native  silver, 
and  oxidized  metals,  together  with  disintegrated  sulphurets. 

The  Rigby  mill  (four  stamps)  is  at  Indian  Springs.  The  stamps  weigh 
about  700  pounds  each,  and  are  run  at  85  to  100  drops  per  minute.  A 
reverberatory  and  two  Varney  pans  complete  the  apparatus  of  reduction. 
The  stamps  and  pans  are  run  by  means  of  a  sinaJl  upright  engine  of 
about  15-horse  power,  receiving  steam  from  a  30-flue  tubular  boiler.  The 
maximum  capacity  of  the  battery  and  pans  is  probably  greater  than  that 
of  the  furnace;  but,  as  it  does  not  equal  that  of  two  furnaces,  there  is  no 
economical  way  of  increasing  the  yield  of  the  mill  beyond  the  two  tons 
daily  which  can  be  roasted  by  the  present  apparatus.  The  actual  opera- 
tions of  the  last  year  show  that  one  and  three-quarters  to  two  tons  of 
ore  have  been  the  average  quantity  treated  daily,  when  the  mill  was 
running — that  is,  from  April  1,  1807,  to  July  10,  and  from  the  middle  of 
October  of  the  same  year  (with  a  loss  of  more  than  a  month  for  repairs, 
last  spring,)  to  the  present  time — or  rather  the  1st  of  September — about 
a  twelve-month  in  all.  The  amount  of  ore  reduced,  and  its  yield,  may 
be  found  in  the  following  statement.  The  tailings  are  not  subjected  to 
further  treatment.  No  doubt,  in  working  on  a  larger  scale,  they  coidd 
be  saved  and  profitably  treated. 

Statement  of  bullion  produced  by  the  Rigby  mill  up  U  August  1,  1868. 

ACTUAL  RUNNING  TIME  ABOUT  ONE  YEAR. 


Mine. 


Liberty 

Phoenix 

Potomac  (entimated) 

Revenue , 

Karrick 

Silver  Peak 

Totalt 


Tons  ore. 

536 
4 
10 
H 
2i 
H 

Ob.  crude  B 

71,694 

1,027 

900 

Oz.  bar  B. 

Fineuew. 

67, 630. 30 
990.00 
873.  30 
39<?.  00 

Av.7I6.50 
774.  00 
653.00 
775  on 

.....   ...... 

J,  986. 00  j          449  00 
193.  00  i          635.  00 

555} 

72, 270.  60 

Value. 


$62, 648  66 
990  69 
737  33 
398  70 
1, 152  93 
323  18 

66,251  09 


Average  yield  of  Liberty  ore,  per  ton,  $116  87. 
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The  high  yield  of  the  Liberty  ore  is  not  a  measure  of  the  profit  of  the 
company,  but  (as  I  have  remarked  in  speaking  of  Reese  River  ores)  an 
indication  of  the  high  cost  of  mining,  transportation,  and  reduction. 
The  attempt  of  the  company  to  carry  on  this  enterprise  by  skimming 
the  richest  ore  out  of  their  splendid  mine  lasted  about  one  year,  and  has 
been  wisely  abandoned.  The  mill  has  been  stopped,  and  the  mine  is 
now  being  thoroughly  opened,  so  that  when  reduction  of  ore  is  resumed, 
it  may  be  upon  a  scale  large  and  certain  enough  to  allow  expenses  per 
ton  to  be  decreased,  and  ore  of  average  richness  ($60)  to  be  worked  with 
profit.  In  this  way  a  large  and  prosperous  business  will  doubtless  be 
established  on  the  only  sound  mining  basis — reduction  of  ore  in  great 
quantities  at  low  rates.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  1  have  prepared  the 
following  statements,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is  applicable 
to  many  other  companies : 

Memorandum  of  daily  expense  of  running  the  present  four-stamp  mUl  at  San  Antonio,  and  of 

working  the  mine  on  present  system. 

RIGBY  MILL. 

Gold. 

Wages— 2  engineers,  at  $4  50 $9  00 

3  roasters,  $4 12  00 

2  battery  hands,  at  $4 8  00 

1  mechanic,  at  $4  50 4  50 

1  blacksmith,  half  time,  at  $4 2  00 

Wood,  3|  cords,  at  $10 : 35  00 

Salt,  300  pounds  per  cwt.  $3  50 10  50 

Transportation  of  ore  to  mill,  two  tons,  at  $13 26  00 

Loss  of  quicksilver  (overestimated) 1  50 

Loss  on  board  of  eight  men 1  15 

Geueral  expenses,  covering  coal,  oil,  and  repairs 0  00 

Interest  on  $20,000,  at  7  per  cent,  per  aunum 3  85 

$119  5J 

LIBERTY  MINE. 

Wages — 16  men,  (average  number, )  at  $4 64  00 

1  foreman,  board  and  $5 6  30 

1  cook,  board  and  $2... 3  30 

Loss  on  board  of  J  6  men 2  30      *• 

Powder,  fuze,  and  candles 5  60 

General  expense?,  covering  feed,  timber,  &c 3  25 


84  75 


GENERAL  EXPENSES  OF  COMPANY. 


Bookkeeper,  (board  and  $1,000  per  annum) 4  00 

Stable  boy 3  00 

Feed  of  two  buggy  horses 3  00 

Taxes,  United  States  and  State,  about  $  1 ,600  per  annum 4  38 

Interest  on  amounts  overdrawn  at  Austin,  for  current  expenses,  about  $3,000 

per  annum 8  21 

Exchange,  say  1  per  cent,  on  $136,558  53  per  annum 3  74 

Assay  fees,  bullion  charges,  drc,  $1,000  per  annum 2  74 

29  07 

Total  daily  expense  of  R.  S.  M.  Co 233  32 


Estimated  cost  (daily  expense)  of  running  a  ten-stamp  mill,  (heavy  stamps.) 

Gold. 

Wages — 2  engineers,  first-class,  at  $5 $10  00 

2  battery  feeders,  at  $4 8  00 

12  roasters,  (4  furnaces, )  at  $4 48  00 

1  mechanic,  at  $5 5  00 

1  blacksmith,  at  $5 ..       5  00 
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Cost  of  bringing  eight  tons  ore  to  mill,  at  $1 3  per  ton $104  00 

Wood,  nine  cords,  at  $8  per  cord 72  00 

Salt,  1,200  lbs.,  at  $2  50  per  cwt 30  00 

Quicksilver,  one  pound  per  ton  of  ore,  at  72  cents 6  00 

General  expense 15  00 

Interest  on  $43,000,  at  7  per  cent 8  25 

$311  25 

Daily  expense 31 1  25 

PROBABLE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  ABOVE  EXPENSES. 

On  transportation  of  ore  by  using  oxen $72  00 

On  wood,  by  bringing  wood  from  Peavine 27  00 

On  quicksilver,  reduced  freights 40 

99  40 

Minimum  expense 211  85 


N.  B. — A  still  further  reduction  may  confidently  be  expected  in  the  item  of  wages,  which 
will  gradually  fall  as  the  completion  of  the  railroad  and  the  settlement  of  the  country  increase 
the  supply  ot  labor  and  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  The  amount  of  saving  from  this  source  I 
am,  of  course,  unable  to  calculate  at  present,  and  I  have  there  excluded  it  from  the  above 
estimates. 

Comparison  bettoten  the  foregoing  statements. 

The  present  four-stamp  mill  reduces  daily  2  tons  of  ore,  average  yield,  $116  87  $233  74 
Total  daily  expense,  (see  VII) 119  50 

Net  earning,  per  ton  $57  12 114  24 

A  ten-stamp  mill,  with  steady  supply  of  ore,  would  reduce  daily  8  tons,  at 

$116  87 934  96 

Total  daily  expense,   (see  VIII, )  max $31125  min.  21 1  85 

Net  earnings  per  day,  m in 623  71  max.  723  11 

Net  earnings  per  ton,  min  77  96  max.  90  39 

Saving  per  ton  of  ten-stamp  over  four-stamp  mill,  min 20  84  max.  33  27 

8aving  on  536  tons  worked  to  August,  1868,  min 11, 170  24  max.  17, 832  72 

The  Potomac,  and  other  mines  in  San  Antonio  district,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  prove  their  value.  The  Potomac  looks  promising, 
and  has  furnished  some  rich  ore. 

Reveille  district  is  in  Nye  county,  about  130  miles  south-southeast  of 
Austin.  In  order  to  reach  it  from  the  latter  place  five  ranges  of  moun- 
tains must  be  crossed,  viz:  the  Toiyabe,  Sinoky  Valley,  (or  Mootay,) 
Monitor,  Hot  creek,  and  Reveille  ranges.  From  Hot  creek  to  Eeveilie 
is  about  40  miles.  The  journey  from  Austin  requires  three  days  for  a 
horseman  and  six  for  a  loaded  wagon.  The  geological  character  of  the 
district  is  that  of  a  steep  dolomitic  range,  forming  the  western  side  of 
the  Reveille  mountains.  The  surrounding  porphyritic  mountains,  and 
many  of  the  sloping  foot-hills,  are  wooded.  In  the  valley  is  an  extensive 
salt  marsh.  The  supply  of  water  is  poor,  there  being  no  running  streams. 
Water  is  obtained,  however,  by  wells  in  the  porphyry.  Six  miles  from 
the  mines  it  is  abundant.  The  dolomite  range  above  mentioned  is  not 
continuous,  but  is  divided  into  a  northern  and  a  southern  portion  by  a 
wedge-like  body  of  porphyry,  and  this  rock  also  constitutes  the  mass  of 
the  mountain  range  on  the  eastern  side,  which  doubtless  caused  the 
upheaval  of  the  dolomite.  The  processes  and  products  of  metamorphosis 
can  be  here  studied  to  great  advantage.  The  porphyry  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  dolomite  loses  its  solidity;  the  crystals  of  felspar  are  altered 
to  kaoline  ;  the  color  of  the  rock  changes  or  disappears ;  efflorescenses 
of  alum  occur ;  in  short,  there  are  many  evidences  that  the  alteration  of 
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the  rock  was  begun  by  solfataras,  or  springs  of  sulphurous  acM  gas.  The 
metamorphosis  has,  however,  gone  still  further.  After  the  solfataras 
had  transformed  to  sulphates  the  iron,  alkalies,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  alumina  in  the  porphyry,  and  these  had  been  washed  away,  mineral 
springs  began  the  work  of  silieifying  and  otherwise  solidifying  the 
decomposed  mass.  In  this  way  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  porphyry  appa- 
rently passes  over  into  dense,  colorless  rock,  in  which  the  original  struc- 
ture is  no  longer  visible.  Even  the  quartz  granules  have  become  indis- 
tinguishable in  the  mass,  and  one  observes  only  here  and  there  pseudo- 
morphs  of  felspar.  Even  this  feature  vanishes  at  last,  and  fine- 
grained sandstones  are  formed,  now  colorless  as  white  marble,  now 
striped  with  red  and  yellow ;  and  these  finally  pass  into  hard  quartzite. 
All  these  stages  of  metamorphosis  may  frequently  be  observed  within  a 
limited  space.  A  fine  opportunity  to  study  them  is  afforded  by  a  canon 
in  Atlantic  mountain,  in  this  district.  It  should  be  added  that  the  por- 
phyry had  not  merely  lifted  the  dolomite,  but  also  broken  through  between 
its  layers,  and  separated  some  portions  of  it  from  the  rest.  The  forego- 
ing description  will  apply  with  general  accuracy  as  an  explanation  of  the 
apparently  chaotic  variety  and  confusion  of  the  so-called  porphyries, 
quartzites,  greenstones,  granites,  limestones,  &c,  of  the  Nevada  moun- 
tains. The  full  understanding  of  these  phenomena  is  to  be  sought  by 
careful  and  detailed  stratigraphical  studies  with  the  key  afforded  by  the 
known  results  of  solfataric  action,  and  that  of  thermal  and  mineral 
springs.  I  am  indebted  for  much  information  on  this  point  to  Mr.  Stet- 
efeldt,  whose  ideas  have  been  almost  invariably  confirmed  by  my  per- 
sonal observations.  The  full  report  on  Reveille  district  from  his  pen  is 
one  of  the  ablest  papers  on  the  geology  of  Nevada  which  I  have  ever 
seen. 

The  dolomite  of  this  district  is  the  country  rock  of  the  ore  deposits. 
It  is  granular,  white,  or  gray,  devoid  of  stratification,  and,  as  far  as  is 
yet  known,  of  fossils.  It  contains  a  little  quartz  in  fine  particles  and, 
in  some  places,  carbonate  of  iron.  The  silver  ores  occur  in  it  neither  as 
veins  nor  as  beds,  but  as  irregular  masses  quite  distinctly  separated 
from  the  country  rock.  These  masses  crop  out  even  above  the  dolomite, 
sometimes  standing  like  walls  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  They  vary 
in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet.  The  gangue  is  exclusive^'  quartz, 
containing  silver  copper  glance,  and  silver  glance,  altered  on  the  surface 
to  native  silver,  horn  silver,  and  carbonates  of  copper.  Antimony  glance 
is  rare.  Sulphurets  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead,  have  not  been  found. 
A  more  fqvorable  ore  for  amalgamation  could  scarcely  be  sought.  The 
contents  in  silver,  especially  in  the  masses  which  do  not  crop  out  very 
widely,  are  extremely  large.  Pulp  assays  run  from  $200  to  $1,647  per 
ton;  and  quartz  assays  of  selected  samples  might  attain  almost  any 
figures,  up  to  the  chemical  limits.  The  masses  referred  to  were  errone- 
ously held  to  be  the  outcrops  of  veins,  and  much  disappointment  has 
resulted  from  failure  in  some  cases  to  find  their  continuance  in  depth. 
Among  the  mines,  or  rather  claims,  may  be  named  the  Fisherman,  Cres- 
cent, August,  Adriatic,  Garden  City,  Highbridge,  Aurora,  Bolivia,  Ottawa, 
Mediterranean,  Baltic,  and  Indian  Queen  mines.  Considerable  ore  has 
been  hauled  to  the  Old  Dominion  mill  at  Hot  creek,  40  miles  distant. 
To  pay  expenses  of  mining  and  transportation,  the  ore  must  be  worth 
more  than  $100  per  ton.  The  Rutland  mill  (five  stamps)  was  refitted  in 
April  last,  and  set  to  work  in  May.  I  have  no  recent  reports  from  it ;  but  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  the  district  has  been  partially  abandoned,  the 
idea  having  obtained  currency  among  the  miners  that  deposits  in  lime- 
stone are  not  permanent.    This  is  in  a  certain  sense  true  of  this  and 
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similar  districts ;  but  the  real  difficulty  is  one  of  ownership  and  manage- 
ment. I  believe  that  claims  on  "lodes"  where  there  are  no  lodes  cannot 
be  profitably  worked ;  and  Reveille,  like  Cortez  district,  has  suffered  from 
the  attempt  to  apply  to  it  a  system  of  vein  mining  wrhich  could  not  be 
carried  out.  The  same  danger  threatens  White  Pine,  which  in  many 
respects  resembles  both  the  districts  named.  Companies  owning  a  suffi- 
cient area  in  square  locations,  to  include  many  of  these  ore  masses,  might 
yet  achieve  in  Reveille  a  brilliant  success. 

Hot  Creek  district  lies  90  or  100  miles  southeast  of  Austin,  and  about 
40  miles  by  air-line  almost  due  east  of  Belmont.  The  district  lies  in  a 
colossal  mass  of  porphyry,  20  miles  wide  and  50  miles  long,  which 
includes  in  several  places  large  bodies  of  limestone,  or  rather  dolomite, 
forming  precipitous  and  irregular  cappings  along  the  highest  points  of 
the  mountain  range.  It  is  not  easy,  under  such  circumstances,  in  advance 
of  more  thorough  geological  surveys,  to  say  whether  the  porphyry  has 
upheaved  these  sedimentary  masses,  or  is  itself  a  metamorphosed  sedimen- 
tary rock  in  place  beneath  thein.  The  porphyritic  ranges  of  Nevada  fre- 
quently exhibit  theselimestone  caps ;  and  the  latter  are  aceomi>anied  with 
belts  of  quartzite,or  '*  quartz  veins,"  often  of  incredible  extent.  The  ex- 
planations given  in  the  account  of  Reveille  district  may  apply  here.  The 
great  quartzite  belt  of  this  district  (similar  to  the  Nevada  Giant  in  Cor 
tez)  is  in  some  places  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  may  be  followed 
for  10  miles,  while  its  continuations  in  other  doloraitic  islands  appear 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  porphyritic  range.  The  quartz  of  this 
belt  is  often  white  as  snow.  It  never  show^s  any  ore ;  but  ore  is  found  in 
th  e  neighborhood  of  its  course,  in  the  dolomite.  The  m  an  ner  of  occurrence 
can  scarcely  be  classified  among  the  usual  general  terms  as  vein,  bed, 
mass,  pocket,  or  impregnation.  It  might  be  called  a  segregation,  since 
that  may  mean  anything.  There  are  some  features  of  almost  every  class 
presented.  Most  frequently  the  ore  deposit  consists  of  a  vein-like  zone 
of  the  limestone,  highly  silicitied,  (cherty,)  which  contains  in  spots  a  lit- 
tle horn  silver,  and  at  greater  depth  silver  copper  glance,  but  very  irregu- 
larly and  sparingly.  The  Indian  Jim  and  Old  Dominion  are  examples. 
Other  deposits  are  more  massive,  but  retain  the  form  of  veins.  Those 
most  resembling  veins  have,  however,  neither  selvages  nor  slickensides. 
The  Keystone  is  an  example.  On  the  other  hand  some  small  bunches, 
like  the  Pennsylvania,  show  very  distinct  slickensides.  The  canon  of  Hot 
Creek  is  very  precipitous.  The  hot  springs  appear  to  break  out  from  the 
border  between  limestone  and  porphyry.  In  the  bed  of  the  stream  there 
are  steam  springs,  which  for  a  distance  of  2,000  feet  keep  the  water  boil- 
ing. It  is  remarkable  that  the  finest  springs  of  cold  water  occur  close 
by  the  hot  ones.  The  Hot  Creek  company  (or  Old  Dominion)  had  a  10- 
stamp  mill  here,  which  was  supplied  from  these  springs  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  This  company  owned  the  Norfolk,  Merrimac,  Old  Dominion, 
and  other  claims.  After  a  brief  success  with  the  surface  ore  of  the  latter 
vein  the  mill  failed,  was  partly  burnt  down,  rebuilt,  and  set  at  work  upon 
ore  from  Morey  district.  Afterwards  it  stopped  again ;  and  I  am  told  it 
has  beeu  removed  to  White  Pine.  Three  or  four  settlers  still  maintain 
the  town  of  Hot  Creek  with  the  perseverance  of  despair — unless  they, 
too,  since  my  last  advics,  have  gone  to  White  Pine. 

Philadelphia  district. — This  district,  known  also  as  Silver  Bend,  is 
described  in  Mr.  Browne's  last  report,  page  420.  I  visited  Belmont,  its 
mining  town,  (and  the  county-seat  of  Nye  county,)  in  August,  and  found 
mining  operations  rather  depressed.  The  Combination  Company's  splen- 
did 40-starnp  mill  was  about  to  be  shut  down  for  want  of  ore.  This  was 
done  in  a  day  or  two  after ;  and  the  company  is  now  proceeding  to  open 
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the  mining  ground  in  depth  which  will  enable  them  to  run  the  mill.  But 
the  latter  is  too  large.  Buel's  Belmont  Silver  Mining  Company  was 
extracting  good  ore  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  vein  (the  celebrated  Tran- 
sylvania) had  been  worked  by  open  cuts  and  other  expedients  almost  as 
far  as  practicable,  without  machinery,  from  the  surface  downward.  The 
Buel  mill,  10  stamps,  was  idle,  or  only  running  now  and  then  on  tailings, 
or  custom-ore.  I  hear  it  has  since  been  started  up  with  success.  The 
Buel  and  the  Combination  are  both  properties  that  will  probably  be 
found  very  valuable  when  once  thoroughly  opened.  The  only  mine  I 
saw  on  the  Transylvania*  which  contains  any  considerable  portion  of 
ore  iu  sight  ready  for  stoping  down  is  the  Silver  Bend  Company's,  a  sketch 
of  which  is  here  given,  as  showing  the  general  features  of  that  famous 
deposit. 

SILVER  BEND   COMPANY'S  MINE,   BELMONT. 
[Profile,  100  feet  to  the  inch.] 


Silver  Bend  Company'*  Mine.    Profile,  ground  plan  of  outcrop  and  croKK-fectiong  of  shafts.    Scale,  200  feet 

to  the  inch. 

Course  of  vein  north  30c  west,  south  30°  east,  (true  course,  magnetic  declination  H»° 
east;)  near  the  north  incline,  and  south  of  south  incline,  nearly  north  by  south.  The  out- 
crop turns  south  up  the  hill,  at  the  south  incline.  Dip,  40°  to  60' J  and  upwards,  easterly. 
Thickness  of  vein,  0  to  8  feet  and  more.  A,  north  incline ;  B,  vertical  shaft ;  C,  south 
incline ;  D,  level  connecting  the  three  shafts  ;  1,  vein  5  to  8|  feet  wide;  2,  vein  pinched  to 
a  clay  seam  ;  3,  vein  on  the  average  3  to  3$  feet  wide.  Only  200  tons  have  been  extracted 
in  surface  worku,  and  in  the  running  of  shafts  and  level.  Reserves  1  and  3  3  1  estimate  to 
contain  about  1,500  tons  of  $100  ore,  consisting  of  stetefeldtite  and  sulphurets,  chloridized 
at  and  near  the  surface.  The  average  width  of  the  Transylvania  ledge  in  the  Buel  and  Com- 
bination mines  seems  to  be  6  or  8  feet. 

Combination  mill. — The  following  notes  upon  this  mill  will  be  interest- 
ing to  mill-men.  There  are  40  stamps,  weight  720  pounds ;  drop,  80  per 
minute;  24  smooth-bottom  pans  for  amalgamation,  and  12  settlers.  A 
Corlie's  engine  (125  horse  power)  runs  the  pans,  and  a  Todd  &  Rafferty 
(75-horse  power)  the  stamps.  This  arrangement  is  unfortunate,  since  the 
mill  cannot  be  run  at  all  without  keeping  both  engines  in  motion;  run- 
ning at  half  capacity  on  custom  work  is  therefore  not  profitable.  There 
are  10  reverberatories  for  roasting  ore.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  20 
stamps  were  crushing  wet,  for  direct  amalgamation,  (Washoe  process,) 
and  20  dry,  for  roasting,  (Keese  River  process.)  Ore  yielding  $25  to  $30 
was  being  worked  by  wet  crushing ;  and  700  to  800  pounds  of  concen- 
trated tailings  were  obtained  from  the  20  stamps  daily,  assaying  $200 

*  I  regard  the  Transylvania  and  High  bridge  as  one  and  the  same  vein. 
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per  ton.  These  were  roasted.  There  appears  to  be  little  loss  in  "  slimes," 
as  the  ore  is  soft,  and  the  sulphurets  do  not  get  too  finely  ground.  Assays 
in  the  reservoir  show,  at  the  end  of  sluice,  $21  99  per  ton;  15  feet  further, 
$15  71;  15  feet  still  further,  $12  56.  The  tailings  from  roasted  ores 
assay  at  the  end  of  the  sluice  $20  41,  indicating  a  yield  by  the  process 
of  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  silver  in  the  ore.  The  mill  guaranteed  80 
per  cent.,  but  could  do  better  on  uniform  ores  than  on  the  small  lots 
of  custom-work  it  was  obliged  to  aecept.  Ore  worth  more  than  $80  per 
ton  is  roasted. 

The  cost  of  the  wet  process  is  estimated  at  $7  50  per  ton  only ;  but  this 
figure  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  low.  It  can  only  be  maintained,  at  any 
rate,  by  steadily  running  the  mill  at  full  capacity,  w7hen  the  cheapness  of 
fuel  ($5  per  cord)  will  give  a  certain  advantage  oVer  the  mills  of  the 
Oomstock  mines,  which  employ  the  same  process,  at  a  cost  of  $10  to  $12 
per  ton. 

The  Combination  mill  produced  bullion  as  follows: 


For  the  quarter  ending- 


March  31,  1868 

June  30,  1868 

June  30.  18«8 

September  30,  1868,  custom  work,  Ac,  in  July,  estimated 
December  31,  1868,  mill  idle 


Total. 


Ore. 


Ton*.  Pound*. 
730      1, 308 
450  710 

688  97 


Process. 


Roasted 
Wet. . . . 


Yield. 


Coin. 

$84,  755  60 

36, 168  07 

17, 045  51 

15,000  00 


152,969  38 


Eldorado. — The  Transylvania  lode,  as  I  have  said,  turns  south,  at  the 
south  incline  on  the  Silver  Bend  location.  How  far  it  continues  in  that 
direction  is  not  known;  but  further  south,  and  separated  from  this  point 
by  two  ridges,  crops  out  the  Eldorado  vein,  running  north  and  south 
with  the  slate-country  rock.  The  vein  carries  a  body  of  quartz,  nearly 
barren,  4  feet  in  thickness,  to  the  depth  thus  far  explored,  (120  feet  on 
the  incline,)  and  in  the  hanging  wall  a  magnificent  muss  of  rich  chloride 
ore,  of  unknown  extent.  The  ore  gives  (first-class)  $200,  $300,  and  even 
$500  per  ton.  It  contains  much  visible  horn-silver.  The  owners  of  the 
Eldorado  south  were  simjriy  "gouging  the  outcrop"  at  the  time  of  my 
visit. 

Manhattan  district. — This  district  lies  in  the  Mootay  or  Smoky  range, 
(the  eastern  boundary  of  Smoky  valley,)  about  15  miles  south  of  Belmont. 
It  was  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Browne's  report;  and  not  much  can  be  said 
about  it  now.  The  principal  rocks  are  granite,  argillaceous  and  calca- 
reous slates,  and  some  limestone.  The  ores  are  the  usual  antimonial  sul- 
phurets, peculiar  to  eastern  Nevada,  with  their  decompositions,  such  as 
chloride  of  silver,  &c.  The  Ophir  mine  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of 
about  50  feet,  and  shows  some  very  rich  ore.  A  test  working  of  2,500 
pounds,  made  at  one  of  the  Austin  mills  last  summer,  is  reported  to  have 
yielded  by  pulp  assay*  $230  per  ton. 

This  district  is  abundantly  supplied  with  nut-pine,  suitable  for  fuel  and 
mining  timbers,  and  contains  several  springs. 


*  The  pulp  assay  is  the  assay  made  upon  a  carefully  taken  average  sample  of  the  crushed 
ore  from  the  batteries.     It  is  generally  higher  than  the  actual  mill-product  by  a  small  amount. 
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Quarterly  return  of  the  assessor  of  Nye  county,  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1868. 


Mine. 


Murphy 

Trannylvania * 

El  Dorado,  North 

Highbridge 

El  Dorado,  8outh 

Reveille,  Mitchell 

Reveille,  Fronietheus  Company 

Reveille,  TVnnant 

Hot  Creek,  Gaily 

Hot  Creek,  Old  Dominion  Company 

Hall  Sc  Emernon,  Morey  district 

Liberty,  San  Antonio 

Revenue,  San  Antonio 

McMa*ten»,  Union  district 

Savage,  Union  district 

Alice  Wright,  Union  district 

Pleiades,  Union  District 

Victor,  Union  district    

Astoria,  Union  district 


Ore  reduced. 

1  Average  per 
1         ton. 

Tons. 

lbs. 

664 

1,000 

|127  16 

289 

26  7* 

7 

1,000 

84  76 

730 

1,308 

154  66 

18 

1,059 

160  58 

9 

92 

177  19 

1 

60 

160  77 

912 

182  60 

1,300 

81  47 

6 

1,740 

70  00 

12 

1,650 

162  92 

114 

1,404 

122  97 

1 

949 

360  25 

6 

310 

74  26 

13 

541 

125  72 

13 

15 

57  41 

1,142 

252  03 

11 

1,660 

152  84 

1 

258 

140  46 

These  returns  are  calculated  in  currency.  The  assessor  of  Nye  county 
kindly  promised  to  forward  subsequent  reports  to  me,  but  as  he  shortly 
after  emigrated  to  White  Pine,  I  suppose  he  must  have  resigned  his  office, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  communicate  with  his  successor  in  time  to 
obtain  the  desired  statistics. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY. 


Pahranagat  district — In  addition  to  the  description  of  this  district  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Browne's  last  report  (Mineral  Resources,  &c,  1808,  p.  426,) 
the  following  statements  are  offered,  based  upon  a  more  recent  and  careful 
examination. 

The  Pahranagat  mines  are  situated  in  a  chain  of  mouutains,  mainly 
composed  of  limestone  and  porphyry,  which  forms  the  western  slope  of 
the  head  of  Pahranagat  valley.  The  highest  ridge  of  this  chain,  Mt. 
Irish,  is  the  centre  of  the  mineral  belt  of  Pahranagat  district.  This  belt 
extends  north  and  south  about  five  miles,  and  has  a  width  of  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles.  Almost  everywhere  the  mountains  are  well  covered, 
as  compared  with  other  ranges  of  their  class,  with  nut-pine  and  cedar; 
and  on  the  western  slope  of  Mt.  Irish,  near  the  summit,  there  is  abund- 
ance of  pine  timber,  many  of  the  trees  measuring  two  feet,  and  a  few 
over  three  feet  in  diameter.  This  timber  is,  however,  not  of  superior 
quality,  being  very  brittle  on  account  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  soil. 
There  is  plenty  of  water  in  Pahranagat  valley,  12  miles  from  the  princi- 
pal mines,  but  it  is  very  scarce  near  the  mines  themselves.  The  principal 
mining  camp,  Silver  City,  is  compelled  to  haul  its  supply  from  a  spring 
two  or  three  miles  distant.  For  this  reason  mills  must  either  be  built  in 
Pahranagat  valley,  involving  a  heavy  expense  for  transportation  of  ores, 
or  they  must  rely  upon  the  mines  for  their  supply  of  water.  The  latter 
source  is  extremely  unreliable,  as  the  water-line  in  the  mines  seems  to 
lie  very  deep.  The  great  distance  of  Pahranagat  from  commercial  centres 
(the  route  to  Austin  is  nearly  200  miles,  and  all  other  lines  of  communi- 
cation are  much  longer)  considerably  enhances  the  cost  of  materials  and 
supplies. 
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The  geological  features  of  the  district  are  analogous  to  those  of  Cortez, 
Reveille,  and  Hot  Creek.  The  base  of  Mt.  Irish,  and  the  ridges  which 
emanate  from  it,  are  composed  of  gray  crystalline  limestone,  here  almost 
entirely  without  fossils  and  stratification.  Further  north,  and  outside 
of  the  metalliferous  belt,  the  limestone  abounds  in  fossils,  and  is  distinctly 
stratified.  Above  the  limestone  lies  an  immense  stratum  of  quartzite, 
300  to  400  feet  in  thickness,  which  forms  the  precipitous  eastern  slope  of 
Mt.  Irish,  and  is  again  overlaid  with  limestone.  There  is  also  a  huge 
quartzite  dike  which  cuts,  with  a  westerly  dip,  nearly  north  and  south 
through  the  ridges  and  canons  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Mt.  Irish,  forming 
a  barrier  beyond  which  the  mineral  veins  do  not  extend,  and  no  mineral 
deposits  have  been  found.  A  similar  dike  runs  northeast  and  southwest 
with  northwestern  dip  through  the  limestone,  near  its  southern  terminus 
in  Crescent  canon.  The  upheaval  of  the  limestone  formation  has  been 
effected  by  eruptions  of  quartz  porphyry,  which  forms  the  foot-hills  of 
the  eastern  branches  of  Mt.  Irish,  and  rises  in  bold  mountains  south  of 
Logan  and  Crescent.  It  is  again  found  west  of  Mt.  Irish,  and  almost 
surrounds  the  whole  limestone  formation.  In  Crescent  caiion  the  decom- 
posed debris  of  this  rock  form  a  tolemble  clay  for  bricks,  the  best  mate- 
rial tor  this  purpose  in  the  district,  from  which  were  manufactured  the 
bricks  for  the  new  furnaces  of  the  mill  in  Hiko.  Near  Logan  the  por- 
phyry is  much  decomposed,  as  shown  by  white  zones  running  through 
the  rock.  The  debris  of  this  decomposed  porphyry  have  formed  a  white 
conglomerate,  which  is  a  good  building  stone.  As  I  have  remarked, 
these  features  are  common  to  many  districts  of  Nevada,  though  it  is 
usual  with  prospectors  to  pronounce  every  new  district  discovered  a 
hmut  naturcVj  "baffling  the  knowledge  of  the  geologist  and  setting  all 
preconceived  notions  of  science  at  fault."  (This  sort  of  talk  is  now  cur- 
rent about  White  Pine,  a  district  the  geological  formation  of  which  is 
singularly  clear  and  simple.)  The  principal  source  of  difficulty  in  the 
study  of  such  formations  is  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  porphyry.  In  man y  places  it  is  evident  that  the  quartzite  which 
is  found  in  connection  with  the  crystalline  limestone  and  porphyry  is 
but  a  highly  altered  form  of  the  latter.  (For  a  discussion  of  this  point 
see  description  of  Eeveille  district.)  The  gangue  accompanying  the 
Pahranagat  ores  is  an  extremely  hard  and  solid  quartz,  either  white  or 
stained  with  iron ;  calcspar  appears  subordinately.  The  silver-bearing 
minerals  are  galena  and  stetefeldtite.  The  latter  is  the  principal  silver 
ore  in  all  the  mining  districtsof  southeastern  Nevada.*  It  contains  from 
2  to  13  per  cent,  of  silver,  according  to  locality,  in  combination  with  sul- 
phur ;  also  oxides  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  combined  with  antimonic 
acid  and  water.  Near  the  surface  these  minerals  are,  of  course,  more  or 
less  decomposed. 

In  most  mining  districts  of  Nevada,  where  limestone  forms  the  coun- 
try rock,  no  mineral  veins  are  found,  but  only  deposits  of  very  irregular 
shape ;  but  the  mineral  belt  of  Pahranagat  is  traversed  by  innumerable 
fissures,  running  in  all  directions.  Some  of  these  appear  to  form  per- 
manent veins;  some  are  only  superficial;  while  others  enclose  wedge- 
shaped  deposits  of  ore,  the  walls  of  which  meet  at  various  angles;  and 
still  others  are  only  slides  and  breaks  in  the  mountains.  The  limestone 
overlying  the  quartzite  is,  so  far  as  known,  barren  of  metalliferous  ores. 

'This  mineral  (probably  the  same  as  the  partzite  of  Esmeralda)  was  established  as  a 
gpecies  two  or  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Stetefeldt,  of  Austin,  whose  name  it  beais.  The 
remarks  of  Adelberg  aud  Raymond,  quoted  on  page  426  of  Mr.  Browne's  report,  were  made 
previous  to  this  identification  of  the  species.  From  assays  (not  analysis)  and  geueral  appear- 
ances we  supposed  it  to  be  polybasite,  and  alluded  to  it  as  such. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  54 8 
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There  are  some  mineral-bearing  fissures  in  the  quartzite  itself,  near  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Irish,  but  the  principal  mineral  belt  is  the  limestone  under- 
lying it.    The  walls  of  these  fissures  are  sometimes,  where  they  have 
been  filled  with  quartz,  extremely  smooth  and  highly  polished. 
The  mineral  deposits  of  Pahranagat  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  A  system  of  veins  running  nearly  northeast  and  southwest  j  exam- 
ples, List,  Ulrich  Dahlgren,  Illinois. 

2.  A  system  running  east  and  west,  with  more  or  less  variation  to  the 
south  and  north  ;  examples,  Juniper,  Springer,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

3.  Veins  running  northeast  and  southwest  in  the  quartzite ;  examples, 
Green  Monster,  Penobscot. 

4.  Superficial  veins ;  examples — it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  east 
and  west  veins  belong  to  this  class. 

5.  Deposits ;  examples,  Diana,  lower  workings  of  Indiana. 

The  northeast  and  southwest  veins  must  be  considered  as  the  main 
lodes  of  the  district.  They  have  a  steep  dip  of  about  75°  southeast,  and 
are  distinguished  by  their  huge  croppiugs,  often  more  than  20  feet  in 
width.  The  quartz  has  a  dull  color,  resembles  quartzite,  and  is  mostly 
barren ;  but  in  places  chimneys  of  rich  ore  have  been  found.  In  the 
List  and  Illinois,  the  two  most  developed  mines,  it  was  found  that  these 
bodies  of  pay-ore  only  extended  some  40  feet  below  the  croppings,  and 
thus  far,  down  to  180  feet,  no  more  material  has  been  found  which  will 
pay  either  mining  or  milling  expenses. 

The  east  and  west  veins  have  mostly  a  northern  dip,  from  35°  to  75°. 
Their  croppings  are  not  so  prominent  as  those  of  the  first  class.  The  quartz 
is  mostly  porous,  and  colored  with  oxide  of  iron.  There  is  sometimes 
good  ore  in  sight  at  the  surface.  The  width  of  these  veins  varies  from 
two  inches  to  two  feet.  The  narrower  ones  are  mainly  found  near  the  north- 
east and  southwest  main  ledges,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  spurs. 
Although  some  of  them,  like  the  Nora,  carry  extraordinarily  rich  ore,  they 
cannot  be  worked  with  profit  on  account  of  their  small  size.  Only  one 
of  the  east  and  west  veins?  the  Springer,  has  been  developed  to  any  con- 
siderable depth.  The  Springer  incline  is  115  feet  deep,  and  the  vein  at 
the  bottom  is  about  one  foot  wide,  white  quartz,  with  cubes  of  coarse 
galena.  The  Juniper,  one  of  the  larger  veins  of  this  group,  can  be  traced 
for  a  long  distance,  and  has  been  worked  at  the  surface,  yieldiug  an  ore 
containing  galena,  and  a  very  plumbiferous  variety  of  stetefeldtite,  and 
averaging  $80  to  $90  silver  per  ton. 

The  veins  in  quartzite  are  narrow,  and  resemble  the  foregoing.  Several 
tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  from  the  Green  Monster,  and  are  said 
to  have  yielded  $150  silver  per  ton ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  ore  now  in 
sight.  It  is  not  kuown  whether  these  veins  in  quartzite  descend  into  the 
underlying  limestone. 

In  several  places  irregular  masses  of  ore,  sometimes  of  very  high  grade, 
have  been  segregated  in  the  limestone,  generally  at  the  intersection  of 
two  or  three  fissures,  not  belonging  to  the  main  systems.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  Diana,  which  has  been  entirely  dug  out,  and  vainly  sought 
for  at  greater  depth  by  meaus  of  a  long  tunnel.  Many  other  locations 
in  the  district,  which  have  no  signs  of  true  veins,  are  doubtless  similar 
to  this. 

The  developments  iu  this  district  are  both  costly  and  extensive,  but 
have  been  conducted  with  such  conspicuous  absence  of  skill  and  com- 
mon sense,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  produced  hardly  any  results 
whatever.  On  the  one  hand,  no  mine  has  yet  been  made  productive; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  any  have  been  so  thoroughly  explored 
as  to  render  their  unproductiveness  a  matter  of  certainty.    But  few 
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companies  are  now  at  work ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  perse- 
vere until  the  actual  value  of  the  district  is  ascertained.  The  sums 
expended  in  Pahranagat  are  estimated  as  follows : 

Companies  or  mlnei.  Amount. 

Alameda  and  Crescent •  $180,000 

Montauk 33,323 

Pioneer,  Pahranagat  Valley,  and  Hiko 1 400,000 

Globe  and  International 20,000 

Vance  and  Livingston 50,000 

Pro  Rata  Company 20,000 

Gould  aud  Sherwood 30,000 

Other  companies 100,000 

Individual  labor 100,000 

933,323 


The  amount  of  bullion  extracted  in  the  district  up  to  July,  1868,  is 
about  $20,000. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ESMERALDA  COUNTY. 

Columbus  district  lies  in  Esmeralda  county,  about  60  miles  east-south- 
east of  Aurora,  140  miles  southwest  of  Austin,  and  35  miles  northwest 
of  Silver  Peak.    It  was  discovered  in  1864.    The  town  of  Columbus  is 
situated  on  the  western  edge  of  an  alkaline  flat,  designated  on  some  of 
the  maps  as  "  Great  Soda  Lagoon."    Two  miles  north  of  the  town  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  same  flat  is  a  salt  marsh  of  considerable  extent.    The  hills 
of  which  the  district  is  composed  are  spurs  or  offshoots  of  the  White 
Mountain  range,  and  generally  almost  barren  of  wood.    The  rocks  of 
the  district  are  granite,  metamorphic  slates  and  sandstones,  and  trachyte. 
The  veins  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  lying  generally  in  the 
granite,  and  the  other  in  the  metamorphic  rocks.    The  first  class  is  highly 
cupriferous,  and  carries  horn-silver,  stetefeldtite  and  other  kindred  silver 
minerals,  combined  with  malachite,  azurite  and  other  common  products 
from  the  decomposition  of  copper-bearing  minerals.    These  veins  are 
generally  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  and  their  ore  is  of  high 
grade.    The  Balnarte  is  a  good  example  of  the  first  class.    The  second 
class  occurs  generally  in  slate,  more  or  less  metamorphosed,  and  the  ore 
contains  much  carbonate,  antimoniate,  and  other  salts,  of  lead.    The 
veins  are  broader  than  those  of  the  first  class,  and  the  ore  is  more  uni- 
form, but  of  lower  grade.    The  Potosi  group,  Northern  Belle  and  Ural, 
are  good  examples.    The  Northern  Belle  is  more  than  15  feet  wide,  ana 
craps  out  distinctly  for  several  hundred  feet.    About  25  tons  of  the  ore 
are  said  to  have  been  worked  at  the  Knickerbocker  mill,  at  Jones's,  90 
miles  distant,  and  to  have  yielded  by  pulp  assay  $123  per  ton.    Until 
recently,  Columbus  district  has  been  without  reduction  works  of  any 
kind,  but  during  the  past  year  A.  J.  Holmes  and  others  have  put  up  a 
small  mill  (four  stamps,  I  believe,)  which  will  soon  commence,  if  it  has 

*  One  10-gtamp  mill. 

♦  One  5  and  oue  10-stamp  mill. 
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not  by  this  time  already  commenced,  to  work  the  ores  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Water  is  found  by  sinking  a  few  feet  in  the  alkaline  flat  above- 
mentioned,  and  an  abundance  of  wood  is  obtained  from  hills  10  or  12 
miles  distant. 

About  18  miles  northwest  of  Columbus  is  the  Virginia  salt  marsh,  well 
known  as  one  of  the  largest  and  best  ever  discovered  in  Nevada-  For 
some  time  it  supplied  the  mills  of  Virginia  City ;  but  upon  the  discovery 
of  salt  marshes  nearer  to  that  town  this  one  was  abandoned.  I  think  it 
is  only  occasionally  worked,  to  fill  special  contracts.  The  salt  is  col- 
lected by  excavating  in  the  loose  soil  of  the  marsh  vats,  in  which  water 
accumulates,  and  dissolves  the  salt  from  the  surrounding  earth.  The 
subsequent  evaporation  of  the  water  under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  dry 
air  and  almost  constant  wind,  leaves  a  thick  crust  of  pure  and  excellent 
crystalline  salt,  which  is  gathered  with  shovels  and  thrown  into  heaps  to 
await  wagon  transportation  to  the  mills. 

The  Bed  Mountain  gold  mines,  near  Silver  Peak,  90  miles  southeast  of 
Aurora  and  140  miles  south  of  Austin,  are  being  successfully  developed 
by  a  New  York  company.  The  improvements  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  my  predecessor  (1868,  page  339)  have  been  completed;  the  mines  are 
connected  with  the  mill  by  a  skilfully  constructed  railway,  1£  mile  in 
length,  and  a  fine  wagon  road  G£  miles  in  length,  having  so  uniform  a 
grade  that  a  team  of  eight  mules  can  haul  15  to  20  tons  at  a  load  down  the 
mountain,  making  one  trip  in  two-thirds  of  a  day.  The  transportation 
of  the  ore  does  not  exceed  $2  per  ton  in  cost,  the  mining  $1  50  to  $2 
per  ton,  and  the  working  in  mill  $4  to  $5.  These  extraordinarily  low 
rates  arise  from  the  natural  advantages  of  the  location  as  well  as  the 
skilful  use  that  has  been  made  of  them.  The  principal  gold-bearing 
veins  of  the  company  lie  on  the  side  of  a  high  mountain,  dipping  with 
the  slope  of  th6  surface,  and  they  have  been  stripped  of  large  portions 
of  the  hanging  wall  by  natural  denudation  and  deeply  cross-cut  by  sev- 
eral canons.  In  other  words,  nature  has  laid  bare  the  veins  to  the  depth 
of  hundreds  of  feet  below  their  highest  outcrops,  and  mining  is  mere 
quarrying.  This  fact,  and  the  wise  liberality  of  the  company  in  provi- 
ding— at  a  cost  of  more  than  $20,000 — cheap  transportation  for  its  ores, 
will  enable  it  to  work  low-grade  quartz,  of  which  it  possesses  an  immense 
quantity,  together  with  much  that  will  yield  $50  and  upwards  per  ton. 
The  20-stamp  mill  of  the  company  at  Silver  Peak  is  now  running;  but  I 
have  no  results  as  yet.  The  current  year  will  probably  witness  a  large 
production  of  bullion  from  this  locality. 

Colonel  Catherwood,  of  a  New  York  company,  is  working  some  very 
promising  mines  in  Palmetto  district,  20  miles  from  Silver  Peak.  The 
mill  under  his  charge  is  said  to  have  started  recently,  but  I  have  not 
received  any  returns.  The  ore  from  the  mines  is  often  very  rich,  indeed, 
containing  stetefeldtite,  native  silver  and  chloride. 

Pine  Grove  district. — This  district  is  situated  in  Esmeralda  county, 
Nevada,  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  great  basin  which  terminates  north- 
ward in  the  sink  of  Carson  river.  The  district  is  in  a  range  of  hills  east 
of  the  Washoe  range,  and  about  30  miles  in  direct  line,  or  63  to  65  miles 
by  wagon  road,  from  Carson  and  Virginia  Cities.  These  pine  grove  hills 
are  in  many  places  densely  covered  with  nut  pines  or  pinons,  and  con- 
sist principally  of  syenite,  which  is  traversed  by  gabbro.  In  the  latter 
rock  occur  most  of  the  auriferous  quartz  veins.  The  inhabitants  believe 
that  the  numerous  outcrops,  which  course  generally  north  and  south  and 
vary  in  width  from  20  feet  downward,  (the  average  is  much  less  than  20 
feet,)  are  all  parts  of  a  mammoth  fissure  vein  200  feet  thick.  It  is  quite 
likely,  however,  that  these  constitute  only  a  vein  system  of  gash- veins, 
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caused  by  the  breaking  through  the  granite  of  the  gabbro.  The  vein 
matter  is  principally  quartz,  carrying,  near  the  surface,  free  gold,  oxides 
of  iron,  decomposed  copper  pyrites  and  galena.  Near  the  surface  the 
quartz  is  very  porous  and  the  ores  are  richer  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  found  in  depth,  where  the  quartz  becomes  more  solid,  and  crys- 
talline, and  galena,  copper  ore,  and  iron  pyrites  predominate,  while  free 
gold  begins  to  disappear.  The  deepest  mining  work,  however,  is  only 
80  feet  underground,  and  the  only  indications  as  to  the  character  of  the 
veins  at  greater  depth  are  afforded  by  wells,  which  have  been  dug  150 
to  200  feet  below  the  surface.  At  this  point  is  the  water  level,  and  it  is 
possible  that  below  that  level  the  ores  will  be  principally  of  lead  and 
copper,  poor  in  silver,  while  the  gold  will  be  found  in  the  iron  pyrites. 
Some  of  the  pyrites  already  mined  contain  gold  at  the  rate  of  $5  to  $7 
per  ton. 

The  principal  mines  are  the  Wilson  or  Himalaya,  (1,000  feet,)  the 
Midas,  (1,000  feet,)  the  Central,  (1,000  feet,)  and  the  Wheeler,  (1,200  feet.) 
These  are  all  situated  on  the  main  vein  of  the  district,  having  a  general 
course  north  60°  east  and  a  dip  of  27°  to  43°  northwest.  This  vein  has 
an  average  width  of  17  feet  and  carries  ore  from  4  to  7  feet  in  width.  It 
has  casings  of  greenstone^  which  on  the  hanging  wall  is  in  places  not 
more  than  three  inches  thick,  and  beyond  which  is  the  syenitic  granite 
of  the  countrv.  Ore  has  been  extracted  from  the  surface  downward. 
Some  very  rich  pockets  have  been  met  with,  and  the  four  mines  above 
named  yield  from  50  to  70  tons  of  ore  daily,  yielding  in  mill  an  average 
of  about  $25  per  ton.  The  cost  of  mining  and  milling,  including  all 
expenses,  is  probably  not  more  than  $17  per  ton.  There  are  two  mills 
in  the  district,  which  are  kept  constantly  employed.  They  have  ten 
stamps  each,  crush  wet,  amalgamate  in  the  battery,  and  have  no  pans. 

The  assessor  of  Esmeralda  reports  for  the  quarter  ending  August  1, 
1868,  (July!)  2,681  tons  of  assessable  ore,  valued  at  more  than  $18  per 
ton,  and  135  tons  of  an  inferior  grade,  yielding  in  the  aggregate  over 
$95,000.    Further  returns  not  received. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

This  county  having  been  treated  very  briefly  and  unsatisfactorily  in 
the  report  of  the  mining  commissioner  last  year,  I  felt  the  more  desirous 
of  visiting  it  in  person  and  collecting  more  definite  and  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  its  resources.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  a 
number  of  the  most  respectable  and  substantial  citizens,  among  them 
Judge  E.  F.  Dunn,  of  Unionville,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of 
the  following  description.  The  most  important  localities  in  the  county  I 
visited  myself. 

Humboldt  county  has  an  area  of  about  16,000  square  miles;  nearly  in 
the  form  of  a  square.  Like  Lander  and  other  counties,  it  is  divided  into 
independent,  narrow,  parallel  valleys  by  ranges  of  mountains,  which 
have  a  general  north  and  south  course,  and  an  altitude  varying  from 
3,000  to  8.000  feet.  Star  Peak,  the  highest  point,  is  10,000  feet  high. 
The  Humooldt  river  separates  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  county  from 
the  rest,  running  as  it  does  across  the  eastern  line  to  the  centre,  and  then 
almost  due  south  to  Humboldt  lake,  on  the  southern  boundary.  Hum- 
boldt lake  is  about  16  miles  long  by  12  wide.    It  has  not  the  beauty  of 
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Pyramid  or  Bigler.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  the  most  elevated. 
West  of  116°  west  of  Greenwich,  the  country  sinks  gradually,  until  at 
about  118°  30'  west  it  subsides  into  sandy  plains  and  alkali  flats,  barren 
of  vegetation,  dry  and  parched  in  summer,  half  covered  with  water  in 
winter.  In  the  ceutre  of  the  county  sparkling  mountain  streams 
abound,  and  cedar,  mountain  mahogany,  and  pine  are  found.  East  and 
north  of  this,  it  is  well  adapted  for  grazing  and  some  branches  of  agri- 
culture. Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Nevada,  cattle  are  kept  on  range  the 
whole  year,  without  shelter,  and  are  able  to  grow  fat  on  the  white  sage 
and  bunch-grass.  A  large  portion  of  the  southern  half  of  the  county  is 
sandy  aud  alkaline  valleys,  one  of  which  includes  the  dreaded  Forty  Mile 
desert,  once  the  terror  of  emigrants,  but  now  traversed  by  the  railroad, 
and,  so  far  as  it  was  a  barrier  to  the  westward  flowing  stream  of  travel, 
quite  annihilated. 

Humboldt  has  had  a  remarkably  speculative  and  fluctuating  history. 
It  has  been  the  scene  of  higher  hopes  and  more  bitter  disappointments 
than  almost  any  other  region.  In  the  early  days  of  silver  mining  in  the 
State,  Humboldt  shared  in  the  furor  of  prospecting  and  exploring  and 
investing;  but  the  difficulty,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  or  merely  eco- 
nomical, of  treating  the  ores,  the  lack  of  ores  in  many  veins  in  depth, 
the  effect  of  hasty  and  ill-considered  local  regulations,  and  other  agen- 
cies, brought  about  a  revulsion  akin  to  a  panic.  Populous  towns  were 
deserted,  whole  districts  abandoned,  and  mines  upon  which  large  sums 
had  beeu  expended  were  forsaken  as  worthless.  It  is  usually  a  long  time 
before  one  of  our  mining  districts  recovers  from  such  a  reaction.  They 
are  always,  so  to  speak,  prematurely  settled.  The  enterprise  of  the 
miner  precedes  all  others,  and  when  he  fails  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
community  to  fall  back  upon,  and  it  disappears  as  swiftly  as  it  was 
gathered.  Humboldt  county  might  have  waited  long  for  the  renewed 
attention  of  labor  and  capital,  but  for  the  fortunate  fact  that  the  Pacific 
railroad  was  located  through  its  territory  and  very  near  some  of  its 
most  metalliferous  ranges.  The  immediate  result  was  an  influx  of  visi- 
tors from  California,  looking  for  good  mines,  or  making  contracts  to 
purchase  ore.  The  forests  of  the  Sierra  are  now  made  available  for  fuel 
and  lumber;  labor  is  decreasing  in  price;  and,  in  a  word,  Humboldt  is 
u  looking  up."  The  principal  districts  in  the  county  will  be  described  in 
alphabetical  order. 

Battle  Mountain  district — With  the  exception  of  a  central  meridional 
portion,  the  general  course  of  the  Humboldt  is  from  east  to  west.  It 
cuts  across  the  ends  of  the  long,  flat  valleys  to  the  south.  These  val- 
leys, divided  by  high  ranges,  are  about  15  miles  wide.  Keese  River  val- 
ley is  one  of  them,  and  opens  out  on  the  Humboldt  at  a  point  380  miles  by 
rail  east  of  Sacramento,  or  226  from  Reno.  The  range  on  the  west  side 
of  Reese  River  valley  at  this  point  is  the  Battle  Mountain  range,  and  the 
very  point  of  it  at  the  northern  end,  where  it  begins  to  slope  down  to- 
wards the  Humboldt,  is  the  high  peak  of  Battle  Mountain,  named  from 
an  early  Indian  fight.  At  the  base  of  Battle  Mountain  runs  the  Pacific 
railroad,  and  here  will  doubtless  be  located  the  railway  station  with 
which  the  southern  trade  and  freight  for  Austin  and  other  points  must 
connect.  Austin  is  85  miles  south  by  the  new  wagon-road  through  Reese 
River  valley.  The  probable  point  of  junction  with  the  Idaho  travel  is  also 
in  this  neighborhood,  so  that  the  prospects  of  Battle  Mountain  for  easy 
communications  and  even  commercial  importance  are  not  to  be  despised.* 

The  mines  are  situated  in  the  canons  around  Battle  Mountain,  and 
have  been  located  since  the  summer  of  18G6.  The  district  was  organized 
in  the  spring  of  1867.    The  ledge  upon  which  most  work  had  been  done 
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lip  to  August  last  was  the  Little  Giant,  running  north  and  south  across  the 
summit  of  Little  Giant  hill,  and  dipping  35°  west.  The  width  of  the 
vein  is  four  to  six  feet ;  the  country  rock  quartzite ;  the  ore  concentrated 
in  one  pay-streak  about  20  inches  wide.  The  ore  on  the  surface,  from  the 
decomposition  of  compounds  of  lead  or  antimony,  has  acquired  a  yellow, 
ocherous  appearance,  and  is  soft  and  crumbling.  The  gangue  is  not 
distinguishable  in  this  yellow  mass.  This  is  true  of  all  the  surface  ore 
of  the  district,  except  that  of  the  Caledonia  mine,  which  looks  like 
broken  steel.  At  a  little  depth  the  ore  of  the  Little  Giant  grows  darker 
in  color,  some  of  it  being  black  and  soft,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it 
hardens  and  changes  to  the  color  of  mispickel.  The  workings  are  not 
deep.  From  the  summit  to  the  northern  end  of  the  location — that  is, 
for  half  the  claim — the  ledge  has  been  stripped  wherever  it  did  not  already 
crop  out  on  the  surface,  and  at  intervals  it  has  been  opened  with  shallow 
shafts.  The  prospecting  has,  therefore,  been  pretty  thorough,  except  in 
depth.  The  south  half  of  the  Little  Giant  is  owned  by  Mr.  John  Atchison, 
and  has  not  been  worked  to  any  extent.  The  black  ore  from  the  work- 
ings (just  described)  of  Fox  and  Macbeth  assayed  as  high  as  $500  to  the 
ton ;  and  a  lot  of  22  tons,  hauled  to  mill,  is  said  to  have  yielded  $269 
per  ton.  Next  on  the  north  is  the  location  of  the  Monitor  company,  600 
feet.  This  was  the  original  location  on  the  Little  Giant,  Fox  and  Mac- 
beth having,  in  reality,  the  first  southern  extension.  Still  further  north 
is  the  Santa  Clara,  supposed  to  be  still  an  extension,  and  beyond  this, 
in  the  same  direction  across  an  intervening  canon,  is  the  St.  Helena,  which 
is  claimed  as  another  extension  of  the  Little  Giant  on  the  evidence  of 
similarity  in  the  general  appearance  of  its  mineral.  The  Montrose,  three- 
foarths  mile  north  of  this,  is  a  ledge  of  which  high  expectations  are  enter- 
tained. It  is  cased  in  talcose  slate,  and  begins  handsomely  at  the  top 
with  six  feet  of  ore — how  rich  or  how  permanent  was  not  yet  known  in 
August.  Above  the  Montrose  lies  the  Idaho,  and  above  the  Idaho  the 
Caledonia,  a  fine-looking,  with  heavy,  not  decomposed  ores,  assaying 
$90.  Mr.  Atchison  has  put  up  in  Fox  canon  a  ten-stamp  mill  which  was 
moved  over  from  Black  Rock.  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  district 
for  steam-mills,  and  wood  is  abundant  within  ten  miles.  The  district  is 
ten  miles  from  the  Humboldt  and  seven  or  eight  from  the  railroad. 

Besides  the  silver-bearing  veins  already  mentioned,  this  district  is  dis- 
tinguished, like  some  others  in  Humboldt  county,  for  its  veins  of  copper 
ore.  These  are  in  copper  canons,  some  eight  miles  from  Fox  caiion,  and 
are  very  numerous  and  rich,  though  their  true  character  is  scarcely  deter- 
mined. They  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  The 
rock  is  talcose  slate,  dipping  west,  and  overlying  the  quartzite  in  which 
most  of  the  silver  veins  are  enclosed.  My  authority  for  this  observation  is 
Judge  Dunn,  a  keen  observer  by  nature  as  well  as  education.  I  do  not, 
however,  attach  any  significance,  in  a  region  where  the  geological  form- 
ation is  so  broken  and  irregular,  to  the  local  superposition  of  strata.  The 
occurrence  of  veins  of  baser  metals,  or  the  admixture  of  such  metals  in 
silver  ores,  has  not  been  very  welcome  to  the  Nevada  miners  hitherto, 
since  nothing  but  the  most  precious  metals  would  bear  the  cost  of  mining, 
reduction,  and  transportation ;  but  the  construction  of  the  railroad  puts 
an  entirely  new  face  on  the  matter,  and  mines  that  would  not  formerly 
pay  on  silver  alone  have  suddenly  become  profitable  by  virtue  of  their 
base  metals.  These,  however,  cannot  be  utilized  except  by  smelting.  In 
my  observations  on  Trinity  district,  below,  more  will  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Since  my  return  to'the  east  it  is  reported  from  this  district  that  the 
Battle  Mountain  mill,  owned  by  Macbeth,  Atchison  &  Co.,  is  a  perfect 
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success.  If  tliis  be  the  case,  we  may  naturally  look  for  a  very  rapid 
development  of  the  district,  as  the  result  of  all  the  concurring  circum- 
stances above  described. 

Black  Rock  district — This  district,  comprising  a  large  portion  of  the 
northwestern  quarter  of  Humboldt  county,  has  been  the  scene  of  hopes 
as  wild  and  disappointments  as  overwhelming  as  any  recorded  in  the 
history  of  American  mines.  As  early  as  1859  the  notice  of  acute,  but 
ignorant  observers  was  attracted  by  a  dark-colored  rock,  occurring  in 
heavy  masses  in  that  region,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Unionville. 
It  was  a  bituminous  clay,  and  the  associated  rocks  were  almost  without 
exception  volcanic,  giving  no  encouragement  for  the  discovery  of  pre- 
cious metals.  But  the  waxy  texture  of  the  clay,  doubtless  being  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  rich  silver  ore  known  as  horn-silver,  (chloride  of 
silver,)  was  considered  a  "  good  indication,"  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  story  found  credence  that  a  new  ore  of  silver  had  been  discovered 
in  the  "  black  wax"  of  Humboldt  county.  Respectable  assayers  in  the 
Pacific  States,  and.  to  my  knowledge,  also  in  Kew  York,  flatly  contra- 
dicted the  popular  delusion.  But  the  Black  Rock  people  had  an  assayer 
of  their  own — a  man  by  the  name  of  Isenbeck — who  claimed  that  no  one 
but  himself  could  extract  the  silver  from  these  peculiar  ores.  He  worked 
by  what  he  called  the  Freiberg  process,  and  made  use  of  a  peculiar  flux. 
It  seems  strange  that  intelligent  men  could  believe  such  trash.  Of 
course  Mr.  Isenbeck's  secret  flux  contained  a  compound  of  silver.  Six 
or  seven  years  passed  away  in  experiments  and  explorations.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  coast  were  the  victims  far  more  than  eastern  capital- 
ists. They  wanted  to  keep  the  good  thing  to  themselves.  At  last,  in 
18l>7,  Mr.  Isenbeck  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  work  the  rock  on  a 
large  scale,  and  13  tons  were  hauled  for  him  from  different  ledges  to 
Dall's  mill,  in  Washoe  county.  The  result  announced  was  $70  to  $400 
per  ton.  A  renewed  excitement  was  the  consequence.  A  mill  was  built 
in  the  Black  Rock  country,  to  be  managed  by  Isenbeck.  Two  others  were 
put  in  active  preparation.  But  Mr.  Isenbeck  could  not  afford  to  use  his 
flux  on  a  large  scale ;  and,  before  operations  commenced,  he  disappeared 
from  the  public  eye.  The  Black  Rock  miners,  who  had  shown  for  more 
than  six  years  a  grim  determination  and  perseverance  worthy  of  respect, 
though  they  had  been  credulous  as  children  of  the  stories  of  this  charla- 
tan, abandoned  their  mines  in  despair.  Houses,  mills,  everything  was 
left  as  it  stood,  and  in  the  summer  of  18G8  there  was  not  a  human  being 
in  the  district.  Even  thieves  would  not  go  there  to  steal  the  abandoned 
property.  An  expedition  sent  to  the  region  by  Mr.  Clarence  King  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  all  scientific  men  froin  the  beginning,  that  "Black 
Rock  was  a  swindle." 

I  have  related  this  story  at  some  length,  partly  because  my  predeces- 
sor, unable  to  visit  the  district  in  person,  was  misled  into  expressing  a 
favorable  opinion  of  it,  although  by  the  time  his  report  was  in  print  the 
bubble  had  long  been  dissipated  and  the  scheme  forsaken.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  accident  that,  after  this  great  fraud  had  been  branded  by 
the  public  press  and  public  opinion,  it  should  receive  its  last  word  of 
praise  in  a  "  public  document."  The  accident  is  due,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  to  the  lapse  of  many  months  between  the  writing  and  the  printing 
of  the  paragraph  referred  to.  A  second  and  still  more  important  reason 
for  dwelling  on  this  history  at  the  present  time  is  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  knowledge  and  temperament  of  our  mining  population.  A 
geologist  would  have  condemned  the  Black  Rock  mines  in  the  beginning; 
every  chemist  and  metallurgist  did  declare  the  ores  to  be  worthless;  yet, 
on  the  word  of  a  single  pretender,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were 
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expended  by  men  who  believed  that  their  black  wax  contained  silver  and 
gold  in  such  a  form  that  no  ordinary  assay  could  extract  them.  It  was 
not  for  lack  of  scientific  men,  but  for  lack  of  faith  in  science,  that  these 
victims  floundered  on  to  their  fate.  This  shows  the  insufficiency  of 
imported  science  in  a  community  uneducated  to  value  it  aright.  It  is 
true,  as  some  western  journal  has  remarked,  that  we  can  bring  over  from 
Europe  scientific  men  enough;  but  what  we  need  is  a  mining  science  at 
home,  which  will  raise  the  tone  of  the  whole  community.  But  this  theme 
will  find  separate  consideration  in  the  sequel.  I  would  remark,  in  closing 
this  description  of  Black  Rock,  that  miners  in  general  cannot  follow  a 
safer  course  than  to  condemn  instantly  as  a  swindle  any  process  which 
is  declared  to  extract  more  gold  and  silver  from  any  or  every  ore  than 
can  be  extracted  by  an  experienced  assayer.  We  can,  by  quantitative 
chemical  analysis,  account  for  every  atom  of  the  weight  of  the  substance 
analyzed;  we  can  check  and  prove  our  assays  by  various  means,  which 
approximate  our  certainty  to  the  absolute ;  we  have  studied  for  years  the 
nature  aud  the  combinations  of  the  elemental  substances;  and  now  it  may 
indeed  be  possible  that  gold  and  silver  exist  in  forms  and  conditions 
hitherto  unsuspected — imponderable,  insoluble,  infusible,  intangible — 
but  it  is  not  likely ;  and  the  man  who  asserts  it  may  claim  the  ear  of  the 
chemist,  but  he  has  no  right  to  ask  attention  of  the  capitalist.  The 
chances  of  the  truth  of  such  an  alleged  discovery  are  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  men  who  have  been  busy  with  the  subject,  with 
all  the  light  of  modern  science,  without  making  the  discovery — say  as 
one  to  a  thousand.  Now,  one  to  a  thousand  is  a  probability  quite  suffi- 
cient to  deserve  the  respect  of  scientific  inquirers ;  it  is,  in  fact,  as  great 
an  authority  as  most  new  doctrines  can  claim ;  but  men  investing  money 
in  matters  of  which  they  personally  know  nothing  should  look  for  better 
security. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  whole  region  as  the  Black  Rock  district.  Strictly 
speaking  it  comprised  several  districts,  viz :  Hardin,  Black  Rock?  Pinte, 
Fireman,  Chico,  and  High  Rock,  of  which  Hardin  was  the  most  import- 
ant, and  contained  the  Black  Rock  Co.'s  mill,  (four  stamps,)  now  remain- 
ing idle  on  the  spot ;  the  Goodwiu  Co.'s  mill,  (four  stamps,)  fate  unknown ; 
and  the  mill  of  Mr.  Atchison,  (five  stamps,)  now  in  operation  in  Battle 
Mountain  district. 

Buena  Vista  district — This  district  lies  for  about  eight  miles  along 
Buena  Vista  canon,  one  of  the  side  canons  of  a  large  desert  valley  par- 
allel with  the  Humboldt  and  eastward  of  it.  A  fine  stream  of  water 
flows  through  this  caiion  and  "  sinks "  in  the  great  valley  three  miles 
below.  By  utilizing  the  fall  of  this  stream  a  good  many  stamps  could 
be  driven  by  its  power.  This  is  only  done  at  one  mill  at  present.  The 
district  contains  numerous  locations  on  which  a  good  deal  of  work  has 
been  performed;  but  few  are  now  under  active  development.  The 
country  rock  is  mainly  quartzite  and  porphyry,  but  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains are  capped  with  limestone  and  calcareous  shales.  It  has  been  the 
complaint  of  the  miners  here  that  their  veins  were  "bottom  up,"  i.  e., 
that  instead  of  increasing  in  width  and  value  with  depth,  they  narrowed 
or  "petered  out."  This  has  been  in  fact  the  experience  of  many  of  the 
locators.  The  explanation  I  conceive  to  be  this :  First,  there  is  no  law 
that  causes  fissure-veins  to  increase  or  improve  in  depth.  Experience 
gives  as  many  examples  on  one  side  as  the  other.  Secondly,  the  veins 
of  Buena  Yista  occur  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  groups.  Every  main 
fissure  has  subordinate  fissures  by  its  side,  and  the  latter,  at  some  com- 
paratively slight  depth,  piuch  together  to  a  mere  seam,  and  probably 
join  the  master-lode.    Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
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at  the  outcrop  which  is  the  permanent  lode ;  and  as  the  mining  law 
allows  every  outcrop  to  receive  a  separate  location,  several  owners  must 
be  disappointed  for  every  one  that  succeeds.  There  are  a  number  of 
well-opened  and  evidently  permanent  veins  in  the  district,  and  many 
more  which  have  "  given  out "  and  are  abandoned.  This  and  Star  district, 
near  by,  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  unwisdom  of  our  United  States 
mining  law,  which  forbids  the  obtaining  of  more  than  the  right  to  one 
outcrop  unaer  one  patent — a  point  to  be  hereafter  discussed. 

Buena  Vista  district  was  organized  in  1861.  But  few  of  the  mines 
have  been  worked  since  1865,  yet  operations  have  never  been  allowed  to 
entirely  die  out.  Unionville,  the  county  seat  of  Humboldt,  is  in  this 
canon.  The  hills  around  have  some  fine  grass,  and  the  whole  canon 
wears  an  appearance  of  verdure  and  beauty  most  refreshing.  Among 
the  mines  I  can  only  mention  a  few.  On  the  north  side  of  the  canon  is 
located  the  Persia  series,  comprising  the  National,  Governor  Downey, 
and  Alba  Nueva  ledges.  A  tunnel  100  feet  long  exposes  the  latter,  a 
fine-looking  vein,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  with  north  and  south  course, 
well-defined  walls,  and  dip  east  50°.  Next  above,  and  parallel,  is  the 
Downey,  opened  with  a  pit  of  25  feet,  and  remarkable  for  containing 
free  gold.  The  ledge  is  narrower  than  the  former.  Still  further  up  the 
hill  a  shaft  of  85  feet  shows  the  National  to  be  a  well-defined  vein,  about 
as  large  as  the  Alba  Nueva.  and  dipping  east  75°.  The  county  assessor 
reports  that  several  tons  or  ore  from  this  vein,  worked  at  the  Pioneer 
mill,  yielded  $150  per  ton  in  gold.  No  work  has  been  done  on  the 
Persia  series  since  1865.  On  the  south  side  of  Eagle  canon,  one  of 
three  forks  into  which  Buena  Vista  canon  divides,  a  little  above  the 
mines  just  described,  lies  the  property  of  the  Seminole  company,  com- 
prising the  Cass,  Joe  Pickering,  Halleck,  Seminole,  and  Eagle  ledges. 
The  first  and  last  of  these  show  well  in  shafts  40  or  50  feet  deep,  and  the 
ores  contain  gold  as  well  as  silver.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  I  believe 
work  was  still  going  on  in  a  tunnel  cross-cutting  the  whole  series.  The 
first  ledge  was  expected  to  be  reached  in  325  feet  from  daylight,  and 
considerably  more  than  half  this  distance  had  been  accomplished.  On 
the  other  side  of  Eagle  cailon  there  is  a  tunnel  about  100  feet  long, 
intended  to  cut  a  lode  called  the  Leroy,  the  cropping  of  which  was  very 
encouraging.  There  are  no  mines  of  importance  beyond  this  to  the  north 
and  west  boundary  lines  of  the  district,  the  ground  being  occupied  with 
what  is  called  in  that  country  a  "  thick  growth  "  of  cedar  and  mountain 
mahogany,  from  which  wood  (at  $10  per  cord  for  cedar,  and  $15  for 
mahogany)  is  supplied  at  Unionville.  Another  and  more  important 
group  of  mines  is  found  southwest  of  the  Pioneer  mill,  which  stands  on 
Buena  Vista  creek,  just  below  Unionville.  About  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
north  side  of  Peru  gulch,  is  the  Agamemnon  ledge,  coursing  west  of 
north,  dipping  east  75°,  exposed  by  a  shaft  50  feet  deep  in  a  width  of 
five  feet.  Assays  have  been  high.  A  tunnel  is  being  run  to  cut  the 
ledge  at  a  depth  of  200  feet.  The  Champion  and  Cedar  Hill  claims,  on 
the  Champion  ledge,  are  parallel  with  the  Agamemnon,  and  a  little  fur- 
ther south.  They  have  been  considerably  talked  about  as  very  rich, 
especially  in  gold ;  but  the  evidence  is  not  quite  clear.  The  Agamem- 
non bestrides  the  high  divide  between  Peru  gulch  and  Buena  Vista 
cation.  On  the  west  of  that  divide  occurs  the  Manitowoc,  a  remarkable 
vein,  encased  in  calcareous  shales  which  cap  the  hill,  and  striking  north 
37°  west,  with  a  dip  nearly  horizontal.  The  width  varies  from  six  inches 
to  four  feet,  averaging  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet.  The  shales  seem  to 
have  nearly  or  quite  the  same  strike  and  dip  as  the  vein.  But  the 
remarkable  feature  of  this  deposit  is  its  continuity  with  two  others,  one 
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northeast  and  the  other  southwest  of  the  works  on  the  Manitowoc. 
These  are  not "  extensions,"  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  outcrops  of  the 
same  claim.  The  vein  begins  to  pitch  about  45°  southwest,  but  at  25 
feet  it  breaks  to  the  almost  horizontal  position  shown  in  the  Manitowoc, 
and  maintains  this  position  for  nearly  300  feet,  when  it  suddenly  resumes 
again  its  original  dip  of  45°  southwest.  I  think  this  broken  dip  is  the 
result  of  a  slip  of  part  of  the  mountain.  The  slates  enclosing  the  vein 
appear  to  follow  its  changes ;  and  this  excludes  the  idea  of  an  original 
irregularity  of  the  fissure.  On  the  three  portions  of  the  vein  thus  divided, 
these  locations  have  been  made.  The  upper  one  is  at  present  a  mere  pit ; 
the  middle  one  is  the  Manitowoc ;  and  the  third  is  the  Arizona.  The 
workings  on  the  two  latter  are  somewhat  extensive.  The  incline  winze 
of  the  Arizona  is  nearly  80  feet  deep.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  (August, 
1868,)  the  daily  production  of  ore  was  about  12  tons;  the  mining  cost 
was  $8  or  $10  per  ton ;  but  this  was  considered  temporarily  high :  hauling 
to  mill,  down  a  very  steep  road,  $4  per  ton.  The  ore  consists  of  chloride 
of  silver,  with  various  salts  of  lead,  and  some  sulphuret  of  silver,  with 
traces  of  copper.  It  is  worked  in  two  mills,  one  belonging  to  the  Pion- 
eer company,  and  one  to  Fall  &  Temple,  who  own  the  mines.  At  the 
former  mill,  the  pulp  assays  have  averaged  $97  per  ton ;  at  the  latter, 
$110.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  mill  has  been 
running  a  much  longer  time.  The  bullion  is  very  fine,  and  worth,  I  am 
told,  some  $20  per  pound,  owing  to  the  presence  of  gold  in  the  silver. 
The  shipments  of  bullion  by  J.  C.  Fall  and  Fall  &  Temple,  given  in  this 
chapter,  from  October  13,  1867,  when  thfe  Pioneer  mill  started,  to 
August  20, 1868,  were  from  the  mines  just  described.  The  North  Star 
and  Atlas  are  claimed  as  southern  extensions  of  the  Manitowoc.  The 
southern  boundary  of  Buena  Vista  district  is  formed  by  Cottonwood 
creek,  which  might  furnish  water-power  for  mills,  but  has  not  yet  been 
utilized.  The  cost  of  tunnelling  in  this  district  ranges  from  $8  to  $20 
per  running  foot ;  shafting  costs  from  $15  to  $30. 

There  are  two  stamp  mills  in  the  district,  the  names  of  which  we  have 
given  above.  The  upper  one  is  the  Pioneer,  a  small,  old-fashioned,  eight- 
stamp  mill  with  double  stems,  run  by  water-power.  Screens  used,  No.  50. 
There  are  eight  small  Knox  pans,  with  a  total  daily  capacity  to  amalga- 
mate four  or  five  tons  of  pulp.  As  the  stamps  could  crush  more  than 
this,  they  are  only  run  half  the  time.  No  roasting  is  practiced,  and  con- 
siderable loss  is  the  natural  result,  the  pulp  assaying  $97  and  the  tailings 
•40.  This  loss  is  not  absolute,  however,  for  the  tailings  are  caught  in  a 
large  reservoir,  where  they  rapidly  dry,  and  are  preserved  for  future 
treatment.    At  present  it  will  not  pay  to  work  them  over. 

The  lower  mill  is  Fail  and  Temple's.  It  is  driven:  by  steam,  sage  brush 
and  grease  wood  being  the  fuel  under  the  boiler.  There  are  ten  stamps, 
six  Varuey,  and  two  large  Wheeler  pans;  all  flat-bottomed.  The  stamps 
weigh  about  800  pounds,  and  are  run  at  about  75  drops  to  the  minute ; 
screens,  No.  40.  This  is  a  new  mill,  and  was  not  ac^justed  to  successful 
running  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  It  was  producing  very  fine  bullion,  but 
at  a  very  great  loss,  the  pulp  assaying  $110  and  the  tailings  $66.  Capacity, 
H  tons  daily.  The  shipments  of  bullion  from  Unionville  from  October 
13, 1867,  to  August  20.  1868,  amount  to  some  $90,000,  and  I  estimate  the 
total  shipments  for  1868  at  $150,000,  mostly  the  product  of  the  two  mills 
just  mentioned. 

Central  district. — The  reappearance  of  the  Humboldt  range,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  is  called  Eugene  mountain,  and  the  south  end  of 
this  mountain  is  Central  district.  The  famous  mine  known  as  the  "  56  » 
is  in  this  district,  scarcely  half  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the  Humboldt. 
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The  vein  is  generally  supposed  to  be  about  50  feet  wide;  the  lode  strikes 
north  and  south,  along  the  western  slope  of  the  low  foot  hills.  It  is 
easily  accessible  by  wagon  road.  The  ore  seems  thus  far  to  occur  in 
bands  from  one  to  four  feet  thick,  very  rich  in  copper,  and  worth,  it  is 
said,  some  $50  and  upwards  per  ton  in  silver.  About  150  feet  of  tunnel 
and  60  feet  of  shaft  constituted  the  workings  up  to  September.  The 
Uniouville  Register,  October  24,  says  that  the  owners  of  the  56  mine  have 
made  arrangements  to  ship  by  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  10  tons  of  ore 
to  San  Francisco.  This  will  be  the  first  shipment  of  ore  made  by  the 
railroad  company,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  a  large  business  will  be  done 
in  the  way  of  back  freights,  as  it  is  understood  that  the  company  will 
offer  great  inducements  to  parties  owning  low  grade  or  refractory  ores 
which  cannot  be  worked  with  profit  at  the  mines.  This  mine,  in  particular, 
is  very  favorably  located  for  such  slrpments,  and  the  percentage  of  cop- 
per in  the  ore  is  an  element  of  profit  at  San  Francisco,  though  entirely 
worthless  at  the  mine,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  extracted  by  the  ordi- 
nary mill  process.  The  sudden  opening  of  a  market  for  base-metal  ores 
is  producing  in  many  districts  a  revolution  iu  the  notions  of  miners,  and 
Humboldt  connty  in  particular,  which  has  suffered  heretofore  in  com- 
parison with  the  pure  ruby  ores  of  districts  further  south,  is  beginning 
to  find  advantage  in  the  copper,  lead,  and  antimony  for  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  scorned.  This  will  be  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
sequel  by  the  experience  of  the  Montezuma  company,  in  Trinity  district. 
Central  district  contains,  besides  the  mine  already  alluded  to,  a  number 
of  outcrops  of  argentiferous  galena,  which  will,  doubtless,  for  the  reasons 
just  mentioned,  soon  receive  the  attention  of  miners.  This  district  was 
organized  in  1862. 

Eldorado  district — This  district  is  also  one  of  the  early  ones,  having 
been  organized  in  1862.  It  is  situated  nearly  under  Star  Peak,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Humboldt  range.  I  believe  there  is  nothiug  doing  in 
the  district  at  present.  The  Banner  mine,  owned  by  the  Eldorado  com- 
pany, has  been  developed  at  an  expense  of  about  $10,000  in  coin.  It  has 
about  250  feet  of  tunnel,  and  80  feet  of  inclined  shaft.  The  results  of  these 
explorations  have  been  highly  encouraging,  but  the  owners  resolved,  some 
three  years  ago,  to  wait  for  the  railroad  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  work.  As 
the  whole  body  of  the  ledge  is  considered  to  yield  an  average  of  $90  per 
ton,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  operations  will  soon  be  resumed  upon  it,  since 
the  railroad  is  finished  within  a  short  distance.  Other  mines  in  this  dis- 
trict are  the  Corinth  series,  the  New  England  series,  the  Mount  Carmel,  &c 
All  the  veins  of  the  district  have  limestone  for  the  country  rock,  a  fact 
wilich,  in  view  of  frequent  experience  in  Nevada,  may  throw  some  doubt 
on  their  character  as  true  fissures,  permanent  in  depth. 

Gold  Run  district — This  is  one  of  the  recent  discoveries,  organized  in 
1866.  The  principal  mines  are  the  Golconda,  Cumberland,  and  Jefferson. 
The  Golconda  is  an  immense  mass  of  ore,  whether  a  fissure  vein  or  not 
does  not  yet  clearly  appear.  A  shaft  80  feet  deep  has  been  sunk  in  a 
solid  bed  of  ore,  which  is  further  exposed  by  a  large  open  excavation. 
There  is,  consequently,  a  great  deal  of  milling  rock  in  sight.  This  mine 
is  an  acknowledged  success.  I  believe  there  are  two  mills  running  on 
the  ore ;  Negus's  mill,  8  stamps  and  13  pans,  7  miles  from  the  mine,  and 
Holt's  Winueraucca  mill,  just  moved  over  to  Golconda.  The  Cumber- 
land, one  and  a  half  mile  south  of  the  Golconda,  a  well-defined  vein  10 
feet  wide,  striking  north  and  south,  dipping  west  45°,  has  been  deyeloped 
by  a  shaft  some  50  feet  deep,  and  prospecting  is  still  going  on.  The  ore 
assays  well,  and  the  outcrop  of  the  vein  is  prominent  for  1,000  feet.  A 
half  mile  further  south  is  the  Jefferson,  also  a  promising  mine,  but  at 
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present  lying  idle  for  want  of  means.  The  railroad,  which  passes  within 
seven  miles,  and  the  Humboldt  canal,  which  already  brings  water  40 
miles  to  Winnemacca,  will  be  of  benefit  to  Gold  Run  district. 

Humboldt  district — The  oldest  in  the  county,  organized  1860;  lies  on 
the  west  slope  of  Star  mountains,  five  miles  from  the  Humboldt,  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  railroad,  16  miles  from  Unionviile,  and  175  miles 
from  Virginia  City ;  contains  Humboldt  City,  the  first  settlement  in  the 
county.  There  is  an  immense  bed  of  sulphur  near  the  town,  and  a  good 
deal  of  fine  agricultural  laud  along  the  Humboldt  creek  and  river.  The 
reins  of  the  district  are  mostly  in  the  quartzite  or  siliceous  porphyry  of 
the  Star  range.  The  Starlight,  Calaveras,  Sigel,  Adriatic,  Winnemucea, 
Washington,  and  San  Bernard  and  others  have  been  prospected.  The 
Calaveras  is  said  to  carry  black  sulphuret  of  silver ;  the  Sigel,  gold ;  the 
rest,  argentiferous  galena.  None  of  these  mines  are  producing,  but 
renewed  activity  is  expected  now  that  the  railroad  has  reached  them, 
and  ores  of  galena,  in  particular,  have  acquired  a  market  value. 

Oro  Fino  district — Organized  1863.    Situated  in  the  first  east  range 
beyond  that  which  contains  Humboldt  City,  Star  City,  and  Unionviile. 
Starting  from  a  point  on  the  Humboldt  river,  about  25  miles  above 
Humboldt  City,  and  running  south  along  the  range,  the  first  ten  miles 
constitute  Sierra  district,  and  the  next  eight,  including  both  sides  of  the 
range,  Oro  Fino.    The  geological  features  of  both  districts  are  westward 
dipping  beds  of  quartzites,  with  limestone  overlying,  which  latter,  crop- 
ping on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  at  the  summit,  and  dipping 
west,  makes  the  western  slope  appear  to  be  entirely  lime,  and  the  east- 
ern slope,  until  the  summit  be  reached,  entirely  quartzite.    A  landmark 
in  Oro  Fino  district  is  an  immense  ledge  of  brilliant,  opaque  white 
quartz,  coursing  and  dipping  with  the  rocks,  and  from  6  to  30  feet  in 
width.    It  is  called  the  Great  Eastern,  and  located  as  a  mine;  but  it 
appears  to  be  barren.    The  Natchez  and  Yosemite  are  more  promising. 
The  latter  vein  is  now  considered  the  principal  ore  in  the  district,  and 
owned  by  the  California  Navigation  Company,  who  propose  to  work  it. 
Sacramento  district — About  15  miles  south  of  Unionviile,  on  the  stage 
road.    The  outcrops  are  large  and  prominent.    The  Montana  ledge  is 
owned  by  the  Nevada  company,  which  has  also  a  fine  mill  on  the  Hum- 
boldt seven  miles  away.    Mine  and  mill  are  now  idle,  but  the  company 
has  applied  for  a  United  States  patent  on  the  vein.    The  Rochester 
company  on  the  same  ledge,  south,  appear  to  work  by  fits  and  starts. 
The  Sacramento  and  Bullion  properties  are  highly  spoken  of,  but  not  now 
actively  worked.    Here,  too,  people  were  last  summer  waiting  for  the 
railroad. 

Sierra  district — Situation  defined  above,  under  the  Oro  Fino.  The 
town  of  Dun  Glen  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  is  about  25  miles  north- 
east of  Unionviile,  20  miles  from  Star,  seven  miles  from  Mill  City,  and 
five  miles  from  the  Humboldt  river.  A  small  but  constant  stream  runs 
through  the  town.  The  Tallulah  mines,  on  the  Neptune  series  of  ledges, 
a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  Dun  Glen,  has  been  opened  by  a  tunnel 
of  500  feet,  cutting  three  of  the  parallel  veins  into  an  average  depth  of 
200  feet.  These  veins  are  said  to  be  each  three  feet  wide,  coursing 
north  and  south,  and  pitching  west  45°.  The  ore  assays  high,  but  a 
small  lot,  tried  in  the  Essex  mill,  did  not  give  satisfactory  results  by  the 
ordinary  Washoe  process,  without  roasting.  It  is  probably  antimonial 
sulphurets  of  silver.  Nothing  of  importance  has  been  done  on  the  mine 
since  November,  1865.  On  the  same  series,  apparently,  are  located  the 
Empire  and  Essex  claims.  The  ledges  in  these  are  also  well  defined, 
with  polished  walls,  and  sulphureted  ores  of  silver.    Drifts  and  inclines, 
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besides  a  tunnel  of  v630  feet  cross-cutting  the  Essex,  and  a  tunnel  of  320 
feet  in  the  Empire,  cross-cutting  the  Ophir  ledge,  have  been  opened. 
Expectations  were  very  high  at  one  time ;  but  the  Essex  mill  is  now  idle 
for  want  of  ore.    The  Gein  of  Sierra,  five  miles  from  Dun  Glen,  is  in 
limestone  country  rock,  is  22  inches  wide,  runs  east  and  west,  dips  south 
70°,  and  contains  sulphuret  and  chloride  of  silver,  with  a  little  carbonate 
of  copper.    The  decomposed  condition  of  the  ore  makes  it  easy  to  work. 
Over  $40,000  in  bullion,  984-1000ths  fine,  have  been  taken  from  this  ore 
at  Fall's  Pioneer  mill,  Unionville,  26  miles  from  the  mine.    The  average 
yield  is  said  to  have  been  $175  per  ton.    Yet  the  mine  was  not  being 
worked  when  I  visited  Humboldt  county,  and  there  was  a  rumor  that 
the  vein  had  been  lost.    A  large  vein  of  similar  ore  to  that  of  the  Mon- 
tezuma in  Trinity  district,  described  below,  has  been  found  in  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  mountain,  four  miles  from  Dun  Glen.    It  is  called  the 
Chattanooga.    The  ore  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  lead,  (and  anti- 
mony !)  and  is  said  to  yield  by  common  pan  process  $40  per  ton,  silver. 
The  Chrysopolis  is  half-way  between  the  Gem  and  Dun  Glen.    It  is  a 
vein  of  brilliant  white  quartz,  in  state,  with  defined  walls,  striking  north 
38°  west,  and  dipping  northeast  48°.    This  mine  belonged  to  what  is 
now  the  Montezuma  company,  formerly,  I  believe,  the  Trinity  and  Sac- 
ramento.    The  company  had  a  mill  at  Etna,  which  has  since  been  removed 
to  Oreana,  and  the  Chrysopolis,  after  having  been  considerably  worked, 
has  been  temporarily,  at  least,  abandoned.    The  Monroe  series  of  ledges, 
one  mile  southeast  of  Dun  Glen,  is  different  from  the  rest  of  the  district 
in  bearing,  not  silver,  but  gold — free,  and  in  sulphurets.    The  returns 
made  to  the  county  assessor  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  1866,  state  the 
average  yield  of  ores  reduced  from  January  1  to  April  1  to  be  $526  29 
per  ton ;  from  April  1  to  July  2,  $279  05  per  ton.    These  were  small 
lots  of  selected  ore;  hauled  to  Winnemacca,  50  miles,  and  worked  in 
Holt's  mill,  which  is  now  moved  to  Golconda.    An  attempt  to  reduce 
Monroe  gold  ore  in  the  Essex  silver  mill,  nearer  home?  resulted  in  the 
extraction  of  $12  16  per  ton.    The  working  of  the  mine  on  a  regular 
scale  has  not  yet  proved  successful :  but  the  proprietors  are  still  per- 
severing, and  profess  great  faith  in  the  value  of  the  property.    Besides 
the  mining  operations  above  mentioned,  Sierra  district  contains  the 
usual  quantity  of  "  locations,"  not  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  fur- 
ther notice.    The  district  was  organized  in  1863. 

Star  district  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  county,  and  perhaps 
the  one  which  has  experienced  the  most  sudden  transition  from  a  con- 
dition of  enterprise,  hope,  and  even  actual  prosperity,  to  abandonment 
and  despair.  It  was  organized  in  1861,  and  lies  immediately  north  of 
Buena  Vista  district,  Star  City  being  12  miles  from  Unionville.  The 
mountain  range  here  runs  north  and  south,  and  attains  in  Star  Peak  its 
greatest  altitude — 11,000  feet.  The  distance  from  the  foot-hills  to  the 
summit,  on  the  eastern  slope,  is  about  four  miles,  and  this  is  the  width 
of  the  district,  which  is  about  six  miles  long  from  north  to  south.  A 
deep  and  wide  canon,  dropping  suddenly  from  the  very  summit-ridge 
and  running  east  to  the  valley,  bisects  the  district,  and  gathers  all  its 
waters  into  Star  creek,  a  stream  of  more  than  ordinary  size  and  perma- 
nence for  this  region,  carrying  70  miners'  inches  in  the  driest  summer 
months,  and  swelling  to  200  or  300  inches  in  the  early  summer,  after  the 
melting  of  the  snows.  As  rain  is  almost  unknown  here,  the  creek  is 
fed  entirely  from  the  accumulated  snow  in  the  mountains;  and  its  size 
and  extraordinary  permanence  are  due  to  the  great  area  drained  by  the 
Star  canon,  which  collects  a  vast  quantity  of  snow  in  the  winter,  and  to 
the  unusual  height  of  the  range  at  this  point,  which  allows  this  snow  to 
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melt  slowly,  and  preserves  some  patches  of  it  till  winter  comes  again. 
In  the  latter  part  of  August,  I  found  snow  still  lying  several  thousand 
feet  below  the  summit  of  Star  Peak.  The  result  of  this  topographical 
peculiarity  of  the  district  is  a  much  more  verdant  and  fertile  canon  than 
the  traveller  ordinarily  finds  in  this  region.  Star  City,  two  and  a  half 
miles  up  the  canon,  has  a  pretty  location,  and  has  been  a  flourishing 
town,  with  two  hotels,  post  office,  and  daily  United  States  mail,  a  Wells- 
Fargo  express  office,  a  telegraph  office,  connected  by  a  special  line  with 
Virginia  City,  and  a  population  of  more  than  1,000  souls.  So  sudden  has 
been  its  decline  that  the  daily  mail,  the  express  office,  and  the  telegraph 
office  are  all  in  operation  yet,  though  the  entire  population  consists  of  a 
single  family,  the  head  of  which  is  mayor,  constable,  postmaster,  express 
agent,  telegraph  operator,  and,  I  believe,  sole  and  unanimous  voter! 
The  city  was  built  of  adobe,  stone,  and  wood.  Whatever  was  movable 
has  been  carried  away;  but  the  adobe  and  stone  houses,  outlasting  the 
industry  that  created  them,  are  still  in  tolerable  condition,  and  it  would 
require  nothing  but  the  resumption  of  work  on  one  or  two  of  the  mines 
to  call  back  to  Star  City  its  former  glory.  The  proprietors  of  some  of 
the  best  mines  intend  to  renew  working  soon,  it  is  said ;  but  in  this  case 
I  do  not  feel  so  confident  of  their  immediate  activity  as  in  others,  for  the 
district  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  from  the  Humboldt  val- 
ley, and  consequently  from  the  railroad.  It  will  not  be  so  quick  to  feel 
the  stimulus  which  the  completion  of  the  road  imparts  to  the  regions 
traversed  by  it.  Still,  it  is  certain  that  sooner  or  later  this  district  will 
receive  attention  once  more;  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  great  fame 
which  it  formerly  enjoyed,  will  warrant  a  description  of  its  principal  fea- 
tures. 

The  strata  of  the  country  rock  dip  west,  into  the  mountain.    In  ascend- 
ing the  canon,  the  first  formation  crossed  is  that  which  has  frequently 
been  called  "  quartzite,"  for  want  of  a  better  name.    It  is  a  highly  silicous, 
metamorphosed  rock,  and  probably  the  same,  essentially,  as  a  good  deal 
of  the  "  porphyry"  of  Humboldt  county.    In  Star  canon,  this  rock,  when 
freshly  broken,  is  gray,  but  changes  on  exposure  to  brown.    The  next 
layer  above  is  a  gray  limestone,  dipping  west  about  60°,  bedded  in  layers 
of  a  few  inches'  thickness,  the  whole  group  being  about  100  yards  thick. 
Next  above  this  rock,  and  still  more  extensively  displayed,  is  a  black 
limestone,  in  which  several  silver-bearing  veins  have  been  discovered. 
The  black  limestone  is  succeeded  by  a  hard,  bluish  rock,  and  this  again 
by  what  appears  to  be  black  slate.    Between  the  last  two  formations 
occurs  the  famous  Sheba  belt,  or  ore-channel,  which  is  claimed  to  be  150 
feet  wide.    Both  the  geological  indications  of  the  spot   nd  the  history  of 
the  mine  favor  the  opinion  that  the  Sheba  is  not  a  fissure  vein.    If  it  is 
so,  then  it  is  one  of  those  immense  veins  which,  like  the  Comstock,  con- 
tains a  great  many  other  things  besides  ore.    The  special  deposit  or 
chamber  in  the  Sheba  is  all  worked  out.    The  mine  is  not  in  operation; 
but  the  De  Soto,  directly  across  the  canon,  contains  some  of  the  same 
rich  ore  as  was  formerly  found  in  the  Sheba ;  and  it  will  be  operated,  I 
am  told,  by  a  San  Francisco  company.    A  union  of  the  two  claims  woiild 
be  a  good  thing  for  both.    The  Sheba  mill,  of  10  stamps,  four  reverbera- 
tories,  six  pans,  two  settlers,  steam  power,  &c,  is  situated  in  the  large 
valley  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon.    It  is  in  good  condition,  and  is  said  to 
have  reduced  quite  satisfactorily  (with  the  aid  of  roasting)  the  refractory 
ores  of  the  district.    The  "  pulp  "  from  dry  crushing  is  drawn  up  by  means 
of  fans  from  the  battery-screens  into  an  elevated  bin,  and  by  this  means 
a  space  is  left  in  which  the  usual  sluices  can  be  set  for  wet  crushing. 
The  mill  is  thus  made  available  for  either  process. 
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No  work  has  been  done  on  the  Sheba  mine  for  more  than  18  months, 
though  previous  to  that  time  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
expended.  The  ore  is  an  antimonial  sulphuret  of  silver  and  baser  metals, 
(a  peculiar  fahlerz,)  and  occurs  in  chambers,  of  which  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  more  remain  in  the  mine,  besides  the  one  or  two  already 
exhausted.  The  temporary  failure  of  the  enterprise  is  due,  partly,  to 
extravagant  management  while  the  rich  ore  continued,  and  partly  to  the 
laek  of  a  proper  system  of  economical  and  judicious  prospecting.  There 
is  no  test  of  skill  in  mining  more  severe  than  the  management  of  a  mine 
in  such  ground.  Anybody  can  work  a  u  bonanza  ;"  the  large  profits  cover 
all  mistakes,  and  the  happy  stockholders  make  no  inquiries.  But  the 
science  at  which  lucky  miners  are  accustomed  to  sneer,  is  invoked  by 
them,  often  too  late,  when  they  have  wasted  their  luck,  and  the  dark 
day  of  "  dead  work,"  for  which  they  made  no  provision,  has  come  upon 
them. 

An  interesting  commentary  upon  miners'  law  is  the  fact  that  the 
Sheba  mine  and  mill  were  both  "jumped'' during  the  last  year;  that  is, 
re-located  and  claimed  as  a  new  discovery,  under  the  laws  of  the  Star 
district.  It  seems  that  the  miners  of  that  district,  anxious  to  "  keep 
things  lively,"  made  it  necessary  for  every  claimant  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  annually,  or  forfeit  his  claim.  As  the  Sheba  had  lain 
idle  for  a  year,  some  enterprising  parties  from  a  neighboring  district 
thought  they  would  appropriate  mine,  mill,  and  all ;  and  certainly  they 
would  have  good  standing  in  "  law,"  if  not  in  equity,  but  for  another 
peculiarity  in  the  wonderful  code  which  still  holds  sway  in  the  now  all 
but  uninhabited  district.  For,  in  their  laudable  desire  to  push  things, 
the  miners  of  Star  once  on  a  time  passed  an  amendment  to  their  law 
providing  that  if  any  person  would  do  in  one  year  the  "  assessment 
work"  of  two,  his  title  should  be  secure  for  three  years  without  further 
performance.  Afterwards,  changing  their  minds,  they  repealed  this 
provision,  but  not  until  the  Sheba  mine  had  more  than  satisfied  its 
requirements.  As  all  these  matters  are  to  be  proved,  not  by  legal 
records,  but  by  newspaper  extracts  and  the  memory  of  witnesses  now 
scattered  in  other  districts,  the  affair  is  a  promising  one  for  the  lawyers. 
Those  who  profess  to  wouder  why  capital  is  not  more  freely  invested  in 
property,  the  very  title  to  which  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  mass-meeting  of 
temporary  colonists,  may  perhaps  find  food  for  reflection  in  this  incident. 

Opposite  the  Sheba,  on  the  south  side  of  Star  creek,  is  the  De  Soto, 
already  alluded  to.  The  location  comprises  2,100  feet,  and  its  southern 
extension,  the  Whitmore,  is  1,500  feet  long,  followed  by  the  American 
Basin,  1,800  feet.  The  Whitmore,  owned  by  a  London  company,  has  a 
tunnel  of  500  feet,  and  the  American  Basin,  owned  principally  by  a  New 
York  company,  has  a  tunnel  of  1,000  feet.  The  former  is  not  yet  near 
the  line  of  the  vein,  and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  near  it,  but  has  not 
cut  it.  All  the  tunnelling  is  in  very  hard  rock,  and  cost  at  least  $25 
gold  per  linear  foot. 

Above  the  Sheba  belt  the  black  slate,  interstratified  with  gray  lime- 
stone, extends  up  the  mountain  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  when  it 
changes  to  quartzite.  In  this  rock  are  the  Mammoth  series  of  veins, 
carrying  hard,  brittle  quartz,  with  disseminated  galena.  The  ore  is 
argentiferous.  Above  this  series,  and  almost  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
is  the  Mountain  Top  series,  containing  the  great  San  Bernard  ledge — a 
wall  of  brilliant,  white,  barren  quartz,  striking  northeast  and  southwest, 
and  visible  from  a  distance  of  10  miles.  This  ledge,  coursing  as  it  does 
across,  not  with,  the  strata,  is  the  only  uumistakable  fissure  vein  in  the 
district,  but  unfortunately  that  is  its  sole  merit.    It  has  been  but  little 
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worked,  and  offers  no  encouragement  to  mining.  In  former  times  the 
Perigard  Tunnel  Company  proposed  to  run  a  tunnel  through  the  moun- 
tain into  the  Humboldt  valley,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  the  work 
was  said  to  be  under  way,  but  I  found  no  traces  of  it. 

Trinity  district. — This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  localities  to  the 
mining  engineer  and  metallurgist  in  all  the  west.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
famous  Oreana  smelting  works.  The  district  was  organized  in  June, 
1863.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Humboldt,  25  miles  north 
of  Humboldt  lake,  and  30  miles  southwest  of  Unionville.  A  small  por- 
tion of  the  district,  in  a  projecting  group  of  the  Trinity  mountains,  is 
known  as  Arabia,  and  comprises  the  most  noted  mines — the  Montezuma, 
Jersey,  Savannah,  Sultana  series,  Chloride,  Guatimozin,  Tontine,  Eagle, 
Dunderberg,  Ne  Plus,  Bald  Hornet,  Daisy,  and  Oxide.  In  these  veins 
the  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  as  in  other  districts  of  Hum- 
boldt county.  They  occur  in  groups  of  parallel  course,  and  some  of  them 
pinch  out  to  a  mere  seam  at  no  great  depth.  This  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  locations  in  Humboldt  county  cover,  not  single  veins,  but  series. 
The  miners  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  allow  such  locations,  as  no 
man  could  be  sure  of  an  independent  vein  in  a  single  outcrop.  The 
application  of  the  United  States  law,  forbidding  the  grant  of  more  than 
one  outcrop  within  the, space  covered  by  the  patent,  would  work  mis- 
chief here. 

The  Montezuma  mine  was  the  only  one  actively  worked  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.    The  vein  crops  out  on  the  south  side  of  a  shallow  canon, 
while  most  of  the  neighboring  mines  are  on  the  north  slope.    Their 
course  is  north  10°  east,  while  that  of  the  Montezuma  is  nearly  east  and 
west,  and  the  canon  runs  nearly  northeast  and  southwest.    The  country 
rock  is  porphyry,  and  the  ledge  dips  north  between  well-marked  casings, 
at  an  angle  of  45°.    The  outcrop  is  11  feet  wide,  and  the  vein  in  depth 
averages  seven  feet.    At  the  lowest  point  exposed,  (150  feet  on  the 
incline,  at  the  bottom  of  a  prospecting  shaft,)  there  is  still  a  vein  of  six 
feet.    The  longitudinal  extent  of  the  workings  is  about  500  feet ;  the 
whole  claim  covers  2,000  feet.    As  the  mine  is  at  least  500  feet  above 
the  Humboldt,  and  the  vein-matter  exceedingly  decomposed,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  contains  no  water.    This  and  the  Liberty  mine,  in  San 
Antonio  district,  Nye  county,  are  the  driest  I  have  visited.    The  work- 
ings on  the  Montezuma  consist  of  a  deep  open  cut,  and  inclines  to  a 
depth  of  80  feet,  opening  good  ground,  besides  the  150  feet  exploring 
shaft  already  mentioned.    About  1,500  tons  of  ore  have  been  already 
extracted,  and  1  estimate  the  reserves  in  sight  at  1,200  tons  more. 
The  ore  is  very  friable,  consisting  of  salts  of  lead  and  antimony,  (cerus- 
site,  antimony  spar,  antimonic  oxide,)  in  a  gangue  of  quartz  and  felspar. 
The  value  in  silver  ranges  from  $60  per  ton  upwards.    The  present 
average  yield  at  the  works  is  $80.    The  Jersey  ledge,  which  strikes 
north-northeast  and  intersects  (as  is  supposed)  the  Montezuma,  answers 
to  the  same  description,  except  that  the  average  width  is  three  feet,  and 
the  average  yield  of  silver  per  ton  $40.    This  would  not  pay  for  work- 
ing, nor  indeed  does  the  $80  of  Montezuma  ore  leave  a  very  large  mar- 
gin ;  but  both  these  mines  are  enhanced  in  value  to  a  remarkable  degree 
by  the  railroad,  which  now  passes  within  sight  of  them.    Their  base 
metal,  amounting  to  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  ore,  is  now  worth  as  much 
as  the  silver,  as  will  be  seen  presently.    The  Jersey  has  been  well  opened 
by  inclines  to  the  depth  of  60,  800,  and  100  feet,  and  drifts  connecting 
them.    There  are  at  least  2,000  tons  of  ore  exposed.    The  claim  is  1,200 
feet,  for  1,000  of  which  the  outcrop  has  been  traced.    The  mine  has 
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been  idle,  waiting  for  the  railroad,  but  the  work  will  soon  be  actively 
prosecuted. 

Mr.  Nason,  the  energetic  and  skilful  superintendent  of  the  Monte- 
zuma company,  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the  perseverance  and 
talent  with  which  he  has  redeemed  what  was  at  the  outset  as  decided 
a  failure  as  any  in  Nevada.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  upon  the  history  of 
the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  at  first  engaged,  further  than  to  say  that 
the  removal  of  the  company's  original  mill  from  Etna  to  Oreana,  the 
acquisition  of  the  Montezuma  mine,  the  bold  plan  of  erecting  furnaces 
and  smelting  the  ore  in  a  region  so  destitute  of  fuel,  and  in  the  absence 
of  all  precedent  or  experience  of  the  kind  in  Nevada — these  are  all  parts 
of  a  Napoleonic  policy  by  which  one  man  was  able  to  wrest  victory  from 
disaster.  I  wish  such  cases  were  more  numerous;  but,  in  general,  the 
despair  and  apathy  of  American  capitalists  at  their  first  discouragement 
are  equal  to  their  credulity  and  extravagant  expectation  at  the  outset ; 
and  their  agents  are  not  able  to  rescue  them  from  the  consequences  of 
their  first  blunders. 

Mr.  Nason's  works  at  Oreana  are  in  some  respects  quite  original.  Mr. 
Clarence  King's  exploring  party  have  drawings  of  them,  which  will 
doubtless  be  published;  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief  description. 

The  works  stand  on  the  bank  of  the  Humboldt,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad.  The  custom  department  contains  five  light 
stamps,  three  flat-bottomed  pans,  and  one  settler.  This  machinery,  used 
for  reducing  such  ores  as  can  be  treated  by  the  Washoe  process,  is  driven 
by  an  engine  of  about  25  horse-power,  which  keeps  in  motion,  also,  the 
blower  for  the  shaft  furnace.  The  process  employed  for  the  Montezuma 
ore  is  direct  smelting  with  fluxes,  and  subsequent  calcination  and  cupel- 
lation.  The  ore  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  lead  and  antimony,  and 
$80  of  silver  to  the  ton.    The  method  of  treatment  is  as  follows: 

The  ore,  reduced  to  about  egg-size  with  a  Blake  crusher,  is  mixed  on 
the  charging  floor  with  a  flux  consisting  of  20  parts  of  soda  and  80  of 
lime.  The  materials  fortius  flux  are  gathered  from  the  alkaline  deposits 
of  the  valley  and  foot-hills.  The  most  desolate  and  forbidding  feature  of 
the  country  thus  turns  out  to  be  an  important  element  of  future  wealth. 
The  flux  is  added  to  the  ore  generally  in  equal  weight,  and  the  whole  is 
charged  with  charcoal  into  the  furnace.  About  once  in  seven  minutes 
two  shovelfuls  of  charcoal  and  four  of  the  mixed  ore  and  flux  are  charged. 
This  represents  about  12  bushels  of  charcoal,  or  225  pounds,  per  ton  of 
ore.  Considering  that  Mr.  Nason  has  paid  as  much  as  65  cents  a  bushel 
for  charcoal,  and  that  he  can  now  obtain  it  for  25  cents,  by  means  of  the 
railroad,  the  economy  in  this  one  item  is  evidently  enough  to  pay  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  company.  The  furnace  will  melt  about  12  tons 
of  ore  daily,  producing  30  to  35  pigs  of  metal  every  shift,  or  about  10,000 
pounds  in  24  hours.  The  discharge  of  cinder  is  continuous ;  but  the 
metal  is  drawn  off  once  in  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  when  from 
four  to  six  pigs,  or  300  to  450  pounds,  are  obtained.  This  metal  is  an 
alloy  of  antimony  and  lead,  containing  about  1(200  per  ton  in  silver. 
There  are  two  furnaces  in  the  works  for  the  production  of  the  crude 
metal,  but  only  one  was  running  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  There  are  also 
four  large  reverberatories,  in  which  the  crude  metal  was  formerly  calcined 
and  purified  of  antimony.  These  furnaces  were  able  to  calcine  a  charge 
of  16  tons  in  14  days.  They  are  now  superseded  by  the  arrangement 
which  the  railroad  has  euabled  the  company  to  make  with  parties  in 
San  Francisco.  The  same  is  true,  also,  of  the  cupelling-furnace,  a  very 
neat  structure,  with  movable  test;  raised  or  lowered  with  screws.  The 
silver  produced  from  this  establishment  was  997  and  998  thousandths 
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fine.  The  antimony  was  formerly  thrown  away  as  refuse,  but  has 
become  valuable  for  type-metal,  Babbitt's  metal,  &c.  Still  the  prices  of 
transportation  were  such  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  railroad  that 
the  lead  and  antimony  produced  could  scarcely  be  said  to  find  a  profit- 
able market,  and  the  silver  had  to  pay  all  costs.  All  this  is  now  bravely 
changed.  The  operations  of  calcination  and  cupellation  are  no  longer 
carried  on ;  the  crude  pigs  from  the  shaft-furnace  are  sold  directly  to 
Seiby  and  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  who  pay  $100  per  ton  for  the  base 
metal,  and  $1  per  ounce  for  the  silver  it  contains.  The  favorable  effect 
thus  produced  upon  the  business  of  the  Montezuma  company  is  typical 
of  the  good  results  which  will  follow  the  introduction  of  the  railroad  in 
all  our  mining  districts.  The  running  expenses  and  profits  of  the  Oreana 
works  may  be  sketched  as  follows,  on  the  basis  of  the  single  shaft  fur- 
nace in  operation  at  the  time  of  my  visit : 

MINING  COST. 

Twelve  tons  of  ore  daily,  mined  and  hauled  to  mill $84 

REDUCTION  COST,  .12  TONS  DAILY. 

Four  smelters,  two  at  $5,  and  two  at  $2  50 15 

Two  engineers,  at  $4 8 

Five  laborers,  feeders,  &c,  at  $3 15 

Two  cords  of  wood,  at  $15 30 

Limestone,  iron,  horse  feed,  &c 10 

Charcoal,  144  bushels,  at  25  cents 30 

Total  daily  labor  and  material 198 

Add  for  superintendence,  office,  &c. . . : 25 

Transportation  4.8  tons  metal  to  San  Francisco 144 

Total  cost  of  metal  from  12  tons  ore 367 


VALUE  OF  METAL  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Four  and  eight-tenths  tons  lead  and  antimony,  at  $100 $480 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  ounces  silver,  (the  average  contents)  at  $1    360 

Total 840 

Subtract  cost  of  production,  &c 367 

473 


Any  error  of  under-estimate  on  the  above  expenses  will  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  labor  is  reckoned  at  former  rates,  and 
that  a  great  reduction  might  be  effected  in  that  item,  especially  by  the 
employment  of  Chinamen.  Of  their  capacity  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  Indeed,  the  most  faithful  and  skilful  workman  that  Mr.  Nason 
ever  had  at  his  reverberatories  was  a  Chinaman ;  and  a  metallurgist  will 
understand  that  if  a  Chinaman  can  be  trusted  to  manage  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  there  is  nothing  which  he  may  not,  under  proper  direction 
and  supervision,  be  trusted  to  do  in  the  whole  field  of  the  reduction  of 
ores.  I  incline  strongly  to  the  opiuion  that  our  much  needed  supply  of 
skilled  labor  in  metallurgy  is  to  come,  in  the  Pacific  States,  from  the 
patient  and  imitative  Chinese. 

An  inspection  of  the  figures  above  given  shows  the  interesting  fact 
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that  the  silver  alone  does  not  quite  pay  the  expense  of  working.  In  point 
of  fact,  when  the  silver  was  produced  at  Oreana,  there  was  no  transpor- 
tation of  base  metal  to  be  paid,  so  that  item  of  $144  falls  away ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  heavy  expense  for  calcination  and  cupilla- 
tion,  which  was  not  balanced  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  silver  was  at 
last  refined,  the  company  received  $1  30  per  ounce  for  it,  instead  of  $1 
as  now.  In  a  word,  the  railroad  has  made  all  the  difference  between 
paying  expenses  merely,  and  paying  100  per  cent,  profit  over  expenses, 
in  this  one  representative  case.  The  Oreana  enterprise  is  one  of  the  few 
which  rest  upon  a  sound  economical  basis,  comprising  the  utilization 
of  all  the  valuable  ingredients  contained  in  its  raw  material. 

Winnemucca  district,  about  40  miles  north  of  Oreana,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Humboldt,  comprises  the  Winnemucca,  a  large  vein,  owned  by 
eastern  capitalists,  but  not  yet  developed ;  the  Union  series,  now  owned 
and  worked  by  a  New  York  company,  and  said  to  be  valuable ;  the 
Pride  of  the  Mountain,  belonging  to  a  French  company,  (the  owner  of 
the  Humboldt  canal,)  which  is  still  experimenting  upon  the  refractory 
ore ;  and  a  hundred  other  locations  not  yet  developed. 

Bullion  shipments  from  TJnionville,  Humboldt  county,  Nevada. — These 
shipments  were  made  through  the  express  office  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 
and,  as  the  express  charges  were  generally  very  high,  (to  cover  the  risk 
as  well  as  cost  of  transportation,)  being  frequently  three  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  declared,  it  was  customary  for  shippers  of  bullion  to 
assume  part  of  the  risk  themselves,  by  declaring  at  the  office  an  amount 
less  than  was  actually  delivered.  The  excess  of  actual  over  reported 
value  is  at  least  33£  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more.  I  have  added  a 
column  with  this  correction : 

Shipments  of  bullion  from  Vnionvillc,  Humboldt  county,  Nevada, 


Date. 


1867. 
Oct  13 
Oct  17 
Oct  25 
Oct  3 1 
Nov.  6 
Not.  10 
-Nov.  12 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  31 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  11 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  21 
Dec  25 

1868. 
Jan.  5 
Jan.  11 
Jan.  15 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  22 
Peh.  1 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  6 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  20 
Mar.  5 
Mar.  U 


Name. 


J.C. 


Gold 
F.G. 
J.C. 


Fall  ... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Dust . . 

.  Negus. 

Fall  ... 

do 


F.G. 
J.C. 


do 

Negui 
Fall... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


J.  C.  Fall 
do.. 


do. 

do 

.do. 

do. 


do. 

.do. 

do. 

.do. 


.do. 

.do. 

do. 


Amount. 


Decla'd. 


Coin. 

1600 

200 

800 

600 

870 

875 

3,000 

1,395 

570 

750 


900 
700 
1,125 
1,020 
700 
750 
8.0 


600 
540 
720 
615 
420 
690 
840 
675 
750 

a>5 

750 
975 
600 


Real. 


Coin. 
$800 

266 
1,066 

800 
1,160 
1,167 
4,000 
1,860 

760 
1,000 
2,666 
1,200 

933 
1,500 
1,360 

933 
1.C00 
1,080 


800 

730 

960 

820 

560 

920 

1,120 

900 

1,000 

1,140 

1,000 

1,300 

800 


Date. 


1868. 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  25 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  14 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  21 
Apr.  23 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  27 
Apr.29 
Apr.  31 
May  5 
May  8 
May  11 
May  15 
Muy  18 
May  21 
Muy  23 
May  27 
May  29 
May  31 
June  3 
June  6 
June  10 
June  13 
June  15 
June  17 
June  20 
June  23 
June  25 
June28 
July   1 


Name. 


J.  C.  Fall 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do., 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do., 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do., 


Amount. 


Decla'd. 


Coin. 
750 
585 
675 
330 
750 
825 
750 
870 
350 
510 
825 
375 
780 
$750 
900 
750 
825 
810 
750 
525 
750 
750 
675 
650 
675 
675 
480 
931 
825 
675 
750 
780 
975 


Real. 


Coin. 

1,000 

780 

900 

440 

1,000 

1,100 

1,000 

1,160 

466 

680 

1,100 

500 

1,040 

f  1,000 

1,200 

1,000 

1,100 

1,080 

1.000 

700 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

866 

900 

900 

640 

1,241 

1.100 

900 

1,000 

1,040 

1,300 
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Shipments  of  bullion  from  UnionvilU,  Humboldt  county,  Nevada — Continued, 


Date. 


1868. 
July  2 
July  4 
July  9 
Jnlyll 
July  13 
July  15 
July  17 
July  17 

July  20 
July  23 
July  25 


Name. 


J.aPall 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

John    S.    Northup,   gold 

from  Dun  Glen, 

J.  0.  Pall 

do 

Macbeth   &   Fox,  Battle 

mountain. 


Amount. 


Decla'd. 


Real. 


Coin. 
600 
825 
750 
750 
630 

1,050 
630 
250 

675 

600 

4,000 


Coin. 

600 
1,100 
1,000 
1,000 

840 
1,400 

840 

300 

900 

800 

6,000 


Date. 


1868. 
July  26 
July  27 
July  29 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aur.20 


Name. 


J.  C.  Pall 

Fall  &  Temple. 

J.  C.  Pall 

do 

Pall  &  Temple. 

do 

J.  C.  Fail 

Fall  &  Temple. 
do 


Estimated  shipments  to  Oct,  14. 


Total  for  one  year 


Amount. 


Decla'd. 


Coin. 
600 
450 
675 
975 
600 
540 
360 
630 

1,380 


Real 


Coin. 
800 
600 
900 

1,300 
800 
727 
480 
840 

1,840 
20,000 

T09, 884 
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SECTION  III. 

NOTES  OK  MONTANA 


By  Professor  A.  K.  Eaton,   assisted  by  W.  S.  Keyes,  Esq.,  Captain  W.  W. 

De  Lacy,  and  others. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GENERAL  GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  TERRITORY. 

Bocks,  representing  the  three  grand  divisions  of  geological  time,  are 
more  equally  distributed  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  continent. 

Granite  and  other  arzoic  rocks,  secondary  limestones  and  sandstones, 
and  extensive  tertiary  deposits  lie  literally  side  by  side  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  Territory  as  yet  examined. 

The  azoic  rocks  are  represented  by  granite,  gneiss,  and  trappean 
rocks,  the  latter  principally  dioritic  in  their  character,  but  sometimes 
assuming  the  trachytic,  amygdaloid  or  basaltic  characteristics. 

Owing  to  the  partially  metamorphic  condition  of  the  secondary  rocks, 
their  relative  age  cannot  at  present  be  determined.  Very  few  fossils  are 
found  in  them,  and  those  usually  quite  indistinct.  The  tertiary  deposits 
are  very  distinctly  marked^  and  generally  quite  undisturbed,  showing  no 
marks  of  metamorphic  action. 

If  we  should  say  that  granite  accompanied  the  anticlinal  axes  of  the 
main  mountain  ranges,  secondary  rocks  covering  the  slopes,  and  terti- 
ary deposits  lying  horizontally  in  the  valleys,  it  would  express  with  ac- 
curacy the  geological  character  of  much  of  the  Territory,  especially  that 
portion  lying  abov^  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  river.  It  is  true  that  gran- 
ite does  not  form  uninterruptedly  the  crests  of  the  mountain  ranges,  but 
its  frequent  appearance  at  their  higher  points  strongly  suggests  conti- 
nuity along  the  whole  axis  of  elevation,  though  concealed  beneath  second- 
ary rocks  that  often  cover  the  mountains  to  their  summits. 

To  the  subordinate  ranges  and  spars  the  rule  does  not  so  generally 
apply,  many  of  the  latter  especially  showing  only  secondary  rocks,  or, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  showing  gneiss  or  granite  at  the  point  where 
they  leave  the  main  range  only  secondary  rocks  at  their  lower  elevations. 

The  following  are  the  more  marked  localities  in  the  occupied  portions 
of  the  Territory  when  the  azoic  rocks  predominate. 

On  entering  the  Territory  by  the  west  from  Salt  Lake,  we  find  a  broken 
mountain  range,  lying  between  the  Beaver  Head  and  Black  Tail  Deer 
creeks.  This  is  mainly  gneiss,  so  far  as  examined,  but  showing  occa- 
sional masses  of  trap.  As  there  have  been  no  mines  of  value  developed 
in  this  range,  comparatively  little  can  be  said  of  it. 

About  50  miles  northwest  of  this  range  is  Bald  mountain,  the  most 
prominent  and  picturesque  peak  in  Beaver  Head  county.  Though 
covered  on  the  southerly  slope  with  secondary  rock  to  the  very  summit, 
it  is  a  mountain  of  true  granite.  Its  altitude,  determined  both  by  tri- 
angulation  and  by  barometric  measurement,  is  about  4,500  feet  above 
the  valley  of  the  Grasshopper  creek,  but  though  apparently  the  most 
prominent  peak  in  the  vicinity,  and  so  considered  by  the  inhabitants,  a 
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visit  to  the  summit  will  discover  a  still  higher  peak  about  12  miles  north- 
west, probably  having  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet  greater  than  Bald  mountain. 
This  has  been  named  Torrey's  peak,  but  so  far  as  is  known  has  never  been 
ascended. 

These,  with  their  smaller  associates,  form  an  interesting  cluster  of 
granite  mountain  peaks,  and  so  far  as  has  been  discovered  furnish  the 
only  instance  of  the  existence  of  true  granite  within  the  limits  of  Beaver 
Head  county,  with  the  exception  of  its  occasional  appearance  upon  the 
crest  of  the  main  range,  the  latter  forming  the  boundary  of  the  county 
on  three  sides.  Crossing  the  Black  Tail  Deer  in  the  direction  of  Virginia 
City,  we  strike  a  mountain  spur  extending  northward  from  the  main 
chain,  this  exhibits  gneiss  near  its  junction  with  the  main  range,  but 
the  northerly  portion,  lying  west  of  the  Stinking- water  river,  is  wholly 
secondary  in  its  character. 

The  Tobacco  Route  range,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  lying  between  the 
Madison  river  and  the  Stinking- water,  exhibits  mainly  rocks  of  the  azoic 
age,  principally  gneiss  inter upted  by  trappeau  masses,  but  sometimes 
showing  true  granite. 

This  range,  above  or  north  of  Virginia  City,  on  Alder  gulch,  is  princi- 
pally gneissoid  in  its  character,  but  at  the  point  where  the  city  is  located 
the  range  is  cut  by  an  extensive  mass  of  trap,  stretching  from  the  hill 
east  of  the  town  nearly  to  the  Eight-mile  house  at  the  eastern  foot  of 
the  range,  and  having  a  breadth  of  three  or  four  miles. 

Following  the  range  northerly  for  many  miles,  we  find  on  the  west 
side  gneiss  only,  cut,  however,  by  dikes  of  trap,  but  as  we  approach  the 
Jefferson  river  the  range  changes  in  its  character,  the  rocks  becoming 
mostly  secondary. 

Examining  the  range  along  its  eastern  slope,  the  gneiss  changes  to 
granite  proper,  as  we  approach  the  town  of  Sterling,  but  is  still  bouuded 
by  gneiss  further  east.  The  formation  where  the  town  is  located  and 
the  mountain  side  west  of  it  is  granite,  but  following  the  Hot  Spring 
creek  easterly  to  the  old  crossing  we  find  an  abrupt  change  to  gneiss. 
Near  this  point  we  find  an  eruptive  mass  of  trap  of  peculiar  form,  known 
as  Flat  Top  Butte. 

Situated  near  this  butte  is  the  hot  spring  from  which  the  stream  de- 
rives its  name.  There  are  many  of  a  similar  character  in  the  Territory, 
and  a  general  description  of  this  will  apply  to  nearly  all.  The  water, 
which  issues  in  considerable  volume,  is  almost  perfectly  pure,  quite  as 
much  so  as  the  water  of  the  purest  cold  springs.  The  temperature,  vary- 
ing but  slightly  through  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  is  about  133° 
Fahrenheit  in  this  and  the  majority  of  springs  examined,  but  in  rare 
instances  it  is  as  high  as  160°  Fahrenheit.  The  purity  of  the  water  is 
not,  however,  common  to  all  these  things,  without  exception ;  the  water 
of  the  hot  spring  of  Deer  Lodge  valley  being  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  holding  considerable  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  The  rapid 
escape  of  the  gas  in  this  case  gives  an  appearance  of  ebullition,  and  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  no  longer  capable  of  being  held  in  solution  by  the  de- 
carbonated water,  is  deposited.  Thus  an  incrustation  of  carbonate  of 
lime  has  been  formed  by  the  water,  until  a  hemispherical  mound  about 
30  feet  in  height  has  been  formed,  to  the  top  of  which  the  water  rises  in 
its  central  well.  The  only  peculiarity  observed  in  connection  with  the 
hot  springs  of  pure  water  is  the  unusual  vegetable  growth  upon  the 
grounds  watered  by  them,  including  a  rapid  propagation  of  water  plants 
proper.  The  latter  effect  is  demonstrated  whenever  the  water  is  allowed 
to  run  through  open  troughs  of  wood,  the  whole  surface  of  the  troughs 
beneath  the  water  being  covered,  in  a  few  days,  with  a  rich  green  con- 
fervoid  growth. 
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These  springs,  so  far  as  examined,  are  found  near  the  juncture  of 
granite  and  sedimentary  rocks.  If  it  were  not  already  sufficiently  proven 
by  other  facts,  the  character  of  purity  exhibited  by  these  thermal 
waters  would  demonstrate  that  this  heat  is  derived  from  deep  subter- 
ranean channels  of  high  temperature,  through  which  the  water  passed 
before  reaching  the  surface,  rather  than  from  any  chemical  reaction  of 
water  upon  mineral  matter.  The  bearing  of  the  study  of  thermal  springs 
upon  the  later  theories,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  metalliferous  veins, 
makes  all  facts  touching  the  character  of  such  waters  of  importance. 

Passing  northward  across  the  Jefferson,  by  the  route  from  Virginia 
City  to  Helena,  we  find  in  the  Silver  Star  district  an  exposure  of  granite 
proper  in  Hell  canon,  which  changes  to  hornblendic  gneiss,  as  we  go 
east  toward  the  Jefferson  river.  The  gneiss  continues  nearly  to  the 
level  country  bordering  the  river,  where  a  secondary  limestone  makes  its 
appearance,  but  is  quite  limited  in  extent. 

Moving  northward  to  the  Boulder  valley,  we  find  the  range  lying  west 
and  north  of  the  valley  at  that  point  wholly  granitic ;  while  easterly 
and  southerly  we  see  ranges  that  show  secondary  rocks  only. 

Still  further  north  the  town  of  Jefferson  lies  between  ranges  both  of 
which  are  essentially  azoic.  The  granite  range  dividing  the  waters  of 
Prickley  Pear  from  those  of  Crow  creek  shows  an  extensive  mass  of  green- 
stone trap  at  the  summit.  In  the  vicinity  of  Helena  granite  makes  its 
appearance  about  three  miles  above  the  town.  Its  line  of  junction  with 
tho  limestone  and  sandstone  of  the  secondary  can  be  readily  traced  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  until  it  crosses  the  Prickley  Pear  above  Prickley 
Pear  city.  The  auriferous  veins  of  the  vicinity  lie  in  the  granite,  and 
generally  near  the  line  of  change  of  formation  referred  to. 

In  addition  to  the  localities  already  mentioned,  the  trappean  rocks 
make  their  appearance  at  many  points,  and  are  often  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  metalliferous  deposits.  They  break  through  the  second- 
ary deposits  at  several  points  in  Beaver  Head  county,  as  in  the  Horse 
Prairie,  Bannock,  Blue  Wing,  and  Rattle  Snake  districts,  and  show 
themselves  conspicuously  in  the  northern  portion  of  Edgerton  county  in 
large  tabular  masses,  or  characteristic  shapes,  like  the  well-known  "Bird- 
tail  rock." 

These  masses  are  more  generally  dioritic,  but  sometimes  exhibit  several 
different  varieties  in  the  same  immediate  vicinity,  as,  for  instance,  the 
extensive  formation  that  underlies  Virginia  City,  and  cuts  the  range 
west  of  it.  This  shows,  near  the  town,  two  distinct  and  well-marked 
varieties,  the  trachytic  and  amygdaloid ;  but  as  we  cross  the  range  and 
begin  to  descend  on  the  eastern  slope  by  the  toll  road,  we  find  the  trap 
assuming  the  basaltic  character,  showing  distinct  grains  of  olivine. 

The  most  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  trappean  rocks  of 
the  Territory  is  that  arising  from  their  association  with  certain  metalli- 
ferous deposits.  The  auriferous  veins  of  Bannock  are  wholly  contact 
veins,  lying  between  the  secondary  rocks  and  the  erupted  trap ;  and  the 
argentiferous  veins  of  the  Blue  Wing  district,  as  well  as  those  of 
Argenta,  are  intimately  associated  with  the  trappean  masses,  being 
wholly  in  the  adjoining  limestone,  but  evidently  having  as  their  starting 
point  the  dividing  line  between  the  different  formations.  The  secondary 
rocks  of  the  Territory  are  found  upon  the  slopes  of  most  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  many  of  the  subordinate  ranges  and  spurs  show  this 
formation  almost  exclusively.  It  is  rarely  that  a  valley  is  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  rocks  of  the  same  age.  The  Madison  valley,  bounded  on 
the  west,  as  we  have  already  seen,  mostly  by  azoic  rocks,  shows  an 
eastern  boundary  of  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  secondary  age.    These 
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rocks  are,  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  very  greatly  disturbed,  in  some 
cases  highly  metamorphic,  and  in  all  cases  more  or  less  so. 

The  obliteration  of  fossil  indication  by  metamorphic  action  precludes 
the  possibility,  at  present,  of  determining  the  exact  geological  period  to 
which  to  refer  the  different  deposits  of  this  age.  The  secondary  lime- 
stone at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  trappean  masses  referred  to 
becomes  white  crystalline  marble,  but  the  effect  is  limited  to  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  line  of  contact. 

The  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Territory  are  extensive  and  widely  dis- 
tributed, being  found  in  almost  every  portion  occupied,  from  Fort  Union 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri. 

The  lignite  group,  lying  about  Fort  Union,  at  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Territory,  is  2,000  feet  thick,  and  extends  over  an  immense  area.  This 
group  is  tertiary,  probably  of  the  eocene  age.  The  same  group  makes 
its  appearance  at  different  points  in  the  Territory,  and  at  no  point  is  its 
occurrence  more  clearly  marked  than  at  the  head- waters  of  the  Missouri. 
We  may  say  that  the  level  or  gently  undulating  plateaux  of  all  the 
valleys  above  the  confluence  of  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin 
rivers  are  underlaid  by  lignite  or  other  beds  of  the  same  age.  They  are 
made  up  of  deposits  of  sand,  clay,  and  friable  sandstone,  with  beds  of 
lignite,  gypsum,  fire-clay,  &c. 

In  some  localities  fossil  trees  are  found  in  abundance;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  tertiary  near  Gallatin.    Silica  is  the  fossilizing  agent. 

If  we  examine  the  preseut  conformation  of  this  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory we  shall  readily  discover  the  origin  of  the  tertiary  seas  in  which 
these  deposits  were  formed.  We  find  the  mingled  waters  of  the  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  and  Gallatin  sweeping  through  an  abrupt  cafiou,  where 
once  an  uninterrupted  rocky  barrier  was  presented  to  the  northward 
flow  of  these  waters.  This  caused  the  water  to  overflow  all  the  com- 
paratively level  land  south  and  west  of  the  present  "  forks"  of  the  Mis- 
souri, forming  an  extensive  inland  sea,  which  was  afterward  drained  by 
the  cutting  through  of  the  present  canon.  At  the  same  epoch  the  dif- 
ferent canons  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  same  streams  and  their  tribu- 
taries were  also  closed,  causing  the  existence  of  other  and  smaller  inland 
seas. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Madison  river  was  then  one  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  present  canon  south- 
ward as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  even  far  up  on  the  very  sources 
of  the  Missouri ;  as,  for  instance,  above  the  canon  at  Bannock  smaller 
tertiary  seas  existed.  Beneath  these  seas  the  lignite  clays  and  soft 
sandstone  of  the  present  valleys  were  formed  during  the  lapse  of  ter- 
tiary age. 

The  Madison  valley,  with  its  broad  and  beautiful  plateaux,  underlaid 
by  undisturbed  tertiary  deposits,  is  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the 
formation  of  this  age  in  the  Territory. 

Though  as  yet  undeveloped,  the  lignites  of  this  formation  are  doubt- 
less destined  to  furnish  fuel  in  sufficient  abundance  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Territory. 

A  bed  of  lignite  has  been  worked  to  a  slight  extent  near  Bannock 
with  fair  promise,  it  is  said,  of  success.  Beds  have  been  discovered  in 
various  points  of  the  Territory,  and  the  coal  rudely  tested  with  varied 
results.  As  in  other  sections,  we  shall  doubtless  find  many  of  the  lig- 
nite seams  unfit  for  use ;  but,  long  before  the  forests  fail  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  fuel,  veins  of  good  lignite  will  doubtless  be  developed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Territory. 

From  the  tertiary  beds  above  Bannock,  gypsum  may  be  obtained  iu 
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large  quantities,  and  probably  from  similar  beds  in  other  valleys.  The 
clays  of  some  of  these  beds  are  of  a  very  refractory  character,  and  are 
destined  to  furnish  material  for  the  construction  of  smelting  furnaces,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

POPULATION,  ASSESSMENTS,  IMPORTATIONS,  WAGES,  COST  OF  MATERIAL, 

CHINESE,  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  ETC. 

Population. — The  present  year  has  been  a  period  of  very  general  pros- 
perity. Emigration  from  the  Territory  is  far  less  observable  than  last 
fall. 

Farming  has  become  a  settled  pursuit. 

The  quartz  mines  are  building  up  around  them  permanent  towns,  and 
families  are  becoming  more  common  in  the  community. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  probable  that  the  population  has  increased 
to  somewhat  over  28,000  souls,  not  including  the  Indians. 

Territorial  assessment — The  assessment  of  the  different  counties,  as 
filed  in  the  auditor's  office,  September  1, 1868,  is  as  follows : 


Missoula  county $407, 216 

Meagher  county 357, 405 

Jefferson  county 257, 284 


Total 7,903,170 


Madison  county $2, 259, 238 

Lewis  &  Clarke  county .  #2, 343, 453 

Deer  Lodge  county 957, 920 

Beaver  Head  county . .         453, 608 

Chouteau  county 438, 907 

Gallatin  county 438,139 

List  of  steamboats  arrived  at  Fort  Benton  in  1868.t 

1.  Success,  150  tons  freight;  arrived  May  13, 10  a.  m. 

2.  Cora,  150  tons  freight  5  arrived  May  15,  5  p.  m. 

3.  Deer  Lodge,.  130  tons  freight;  arrived  May  19,  10£  a.  m. 

4.  Nile,  130  tons  freight;  arrived  May  21,  6  p.  m. 

5.  Miner,  80  tons  freight ;  arrived  May  25,  8  a.  m. 

6.  Only  Chance,  170  tons  freight ;  arrived  May  25,  11  a.  m. 

7.  Sally,  208  tons  freight ;  arrived  May  25,  9  p.  m. 

8.  St.  Luke,  200  tons  freight ;  arrived  May  28,  4£  p.  m. 

9.  Henry  Adkins,  150  tons  freight ;  arrived  May  30, 1 J  p.  m. 

10.  Mountaineer,  205  tons  freight ;  arrived  May  30,  10  p.  m. 

11.  Octavia,  175  tons  freight ;  arrived  May  31,  8  a.  m. 

12.  Ida  Stockdale,  170  tons  freight ;  arrived  May  31, 11  a.  m. 

13.  Peninah,  50  tons  freight  5  arrived  May  31,  8  p.  m. 

14.  Antelope,  180  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  1,  2  p.  m. 

15.  Huntsville,  170  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  1,  9 J  p.  m. 

16.  Bertha,  150  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  2,  3  p.  m. 

17.  Lacon,  150  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  8,  7  a.  m. 

18.  Guidon,  125  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  8,  7 J  a.  m. 

19.  Benton,  125  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  13,  4  p.  m. 

20.  Yorktown,  125  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  14,  7  a.  m. 

21.  Importer,  100  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  15,  5|  p.  m. 

22.  Ida  Bees,  100  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  16, 1  p.  m. 

23.  Andrew  Ackley,  175  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  17,  7  a.  m. 

24.  North  Alabama,  150  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  19,  12  m. 

*  A  supplemental  list,  now  making,  will  add  largely  to  the  sum  total  of  this,  the  most 
flourishing  and  populous  county  of  the  Territory. 

1 1  am  indebted  for  the  above  list  to  Messrs.  Basset  and  Magee,  compilers  of  the  forthcoming 
Montana  Statistical  Almanac. 
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25.  Fanny  Barker,  140  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  20,  7  a.m. 

26.  Hiram  Woods,  80  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  23,  4  p.  m. 

27.  Viola  Belle,  175  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  26,  4  p.  m. 

28.  Columbia,  175  tons  freight ;  arrived  June  27,  6  p.  m. 

29.  LTrilda,  130  tons  freight;  arrived  June  28,  5  p.  m. 

30.  Deer  Lodge,  (second  trip,)  75  tons  freight ;  July  4,  10  a.  m. 

31.  Tom  Stevens,  100  tons  freight ;  arrived  July  7,  11  a.  m. 

32.  Silver  Lake,  100  tons  freight ;  arrived  July  7,  2  p.  m. 

33.  Andrew  Ackley,  (from  Dauphan's  rapids,)  50  tons  freight ;  arrived 
July  23,  a.  m. 

34.  Leni  Leoti,  180  tons  freight ;  arrived  July  26,  9  p.  m. 

35.  Success,  100  tons  freight ;  arrived  August  4,  10£  a.  m. 

The  Only  Chance,  Lacon,  Bertha,  Fanny  Barker,  and  North  Alabama 

discharged  cargo  below,  but  delivered  it  at  Fort  Benton. 

The  Amelia  Poe  was  lost  at  a  point  a  short  distance  above  Milk  river. 

Latterly,  owing  to  the  close  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri,  and  the 

near  approach  to  Salt  Lake  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  small  lots  of 

the  more  valuable  goods  have  been  shipped  hither  by  car  and  wagon. 

During  the  summer  many  pack  trains  cross  the  mountains  from  Oregon, 
bringing  clothing,  blankets,  and  similar  goods  from  the  Pacific  slope. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  put  the  amount  of  imported 
freights  at  a  grand  total  of  6,000  tons  for  the  entire  country. 

Labor. — In  order  to  a  correct  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital,  as  expressed  in  the  term  wages,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  general  principle  that,  where  capital  is  abundant,  interest  is  low  and 
labor  likewise ;  on  the  other  hand  where  capital  is  scarce  interest  is  high 
and  labor  likewise.  In  the  first  case  the  laborer  is,  so  to  speak,  at  the 
mercy  of  capital ;  in  the  latter  he  is  free  and  independent.  In  all  long 
settled  countries  we  find  examples  of  the  first  condition,  and  in  all  new 
countries  of  the  second.  And  it  is  to  escape  this  pressure,  or  supposed 
pressure,  that  our  American  population,  or  at  least  the  discontented  and 
ambitious  portion,  seeks  the  frontier  where  capital  is  scarce,  and  the 
remuneration  of  the  laborer  high. 

Montana,  with  the  other  new  Territories,  and  the  older  States  to  the 
east,  exemplify  the  above  enunciated  proposition.  The  price  of  labor 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  governed  by  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Wages  reach  their  maximum  in  summer,  and  minimum  in  winter ; 
and  for  the  following  reasons:  During  part  of  the  spring,  summer,  and 
early  fall,  the  placers  offer  a  ready  field  for  labor,  and  wages  are,  conse- 
quently, at  their  height.  The  price  varies  from  $2  50  to  $8  (gold  dust) 
per  day,  equal  to  $3  to  $10  currency :  the  last  figure  being  the  excep- 
tional remuneration  of  first  class  "  drifters."  It  is  quite  improbable 
that  less  than  the  former  price  will  be  paid  for  many  years  to  come,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  are  still  thousands  of  acres  whereon  a  man 
may,  by  his  own  unaided  labor,  obtain  that  amount  as  a  daily  minimum. 
Indeed,  such  placers  are  denominated  by  the  miners  "  China  diggings," 
*• «.,  fit  only  for  the  Chinese,  and  are  now  passed  by  without  a  second 
thought.  The  average  miner  of  all  the  new  Territories  is  far  superior, 
both  in  natural  intelligence  and  acquired  knowledge,  to  the  laborers  of 
the  older  States.  He  requires  a  large  income,  and,  owing  to  a  chronic 
habit  of  improvidence,  is  often  in  actual  want. 

In  ordinary  years  the  placer  miner  can  count  upon  eight  months,  during 
which  the  streams  are  not  frozen,  and  hence  he  must  earn  enough  during 
two-thirds  of  the  year  to  support  him  during  a  twelvemonth. 

Amongst  the  entire  population  of  the  mining  Territories  there  is,  in 
reality,  no  laboring  class.    The  man  who  gives  his  services  for  hire  to-day 
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may  be  the  employer  to-morrow ;  and  it  is  this  uncertainty  of  fortune 
which  insures  mutual  consideration,  self-respect,  and  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Such  as  are  unwilling  to  work  in  the  placers  find  employment,  during 
the  summer,  in  haymaking  and  general  farm  labor.  The  usual  rate  of 
wages  for  such  labor  is  $60,  currency,  per  month  and  board.  Teamsters 
receive  $40  to  $50,  currency,  per  month  and  board. 

During  the  winter  season  placer  mining  is  impossible,  or  at  best  the 
miner  can  only  hoist  the  pay  gravel  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  spring  washing.  Hence  a  large  number  of  men  are  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  many  who,  through  ill  fortune  or  improvidence,  have 
not  sufficient  funds  to  bridge  over  the  winter,  must  perforce  seek  a  living 
otherwise. 

This  state  of  affairs  conduces  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  quartz 
claims,  and  good  miners  are  readily  attainable  at  rates  varying  from  $40 
to  $60,  currency,  per  month,  and  board.  Prudent  managers  often  extract, 
during  the  winter,  ore  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  their  mills  employed 
far  into  the  summer,  so  that  the  major  portion  of  the  hands  may,  with 
the  opening  spring,  be  released  to  work  in  the  placers.  Good  carpenters 
and  machinists  receive  $6  to  $8  per  day ;  boiler  makers  and  master 
builders  often  as  high  as  $12  to  $15  per  day.  Employment  of  all  kinds 
is  remunerated  far  in  excess  of  the  simple  cost  of  liviug ;  the  uncertainty, 
however,  of  steady  occupation,  not  only  renders  these  high  prices  neces- 
sary, but  still  further  tends  to  unsettle  the  laborer.  In  cases  where  hands 
are  employed  under  an  agreement  that  board  be  furnished  them,  it  is 
usual  to  rate  this  outlay  as  equivalent  to  an  addition  to  the  wages  of  $1, 
currency,  per  day.  In  the  towns  the  cost  of  living  is  much  greater ; 
ordinary  board,  without  lodging,  varies  from  $12  to  $18,  currency,  per 
week. 

With  every  season,  however,  we  find  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  cost 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  Territory  is,  as  concerns  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, very  nearly  self-supporting;  and  as  the  farmers  cannot  rely  upon 
any  other  than  the  home  market,  their  increasing  production  will  year 
by  year  lower  the  cost  of  living.  Good  flour  now  ranges  from  $8  to  $15 
per  sack  of  100  pounds;  whereas  formerly  it  often  cost  from  $50  to  $120 
for  a  like  amount.  Potatoes  have  fallen  from  80  cents  to  2  cents  per 
pound;  barley  and  wheat  from  30  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

Cost  of  materials. — Sawed  lumber  costs  from  $25  to  $50  per  thousand ; 
cord  wood  from  $4  to  $8  per  cord:  brick  from  $30  to  $35  per  thousand; 
charcoal,  20  to  35  cents  per  bushel. 

Chinese. — This  people  are  but  just  now  beginning  to  form  an  appreci- 
able proportion  of  the  population.  I  estimate  their  number  at  about  800, 
of  whom  two-thirds  are  engaged  in  washing  over  the  placers  abandoned 
by  the  whites;  the  remaining  third  find  employment  as  washers  and 
ironers,  as  cooks,  and  keepers  of  small  shops. 

As  a  class  in  the  community,  they  are  quiet,  orderly  and  peaceable. 
Their  mutual  quarrels  seldom  or  never  require  the  arbitrament  of  the 
courts,  and  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  among  them  but  one 
arrest  and  conviction,  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter. 

As  far  as  my  observation  extends,  public  opinion  seems,  in  regard  to 
this  people,  to  be  apathetic  and  seldom  demonstrative  either  for  or 
against  them ;  that  there  exists,  however,  a  latent  prejudice  against  them 
is  highly  probable.  From  time  to  time,  it  is  true,  we  hear  of  outrages 
inflicted  upon  some  one  of  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  perhaps  as  fre- 
quently, as  dogs  or  cattle  are  maltreated.  Otherwise  they  are  as  free  from 
annoyance  as  any  other  class  in  the  community.    They  do  not  compete 
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with  the  whites,  and,  when  mining,  either  buy  claims,  thus  acquiring 
rights  which  are  respected,  or  take  up  abandoned  ground.  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  any  locality,  either  placer  or  vein  mine,  where  the  Chinese 
are  hired  by  the  whites. 

Northern  Pacific  railroad. — The  question  as  to  the  most  feasible  route 
for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  Northern  Pacific  railroad  is  one  of 
vital  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  Territory. 
Hitherto  the  cost  of  transportation  of  machinery  and  supplies,  and  the 
uncertainty  attending  their  transit  either  by  the  plains  or  by  river,  has 
been  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  all  enterprises  in  the  Terri- 
tory, especially  those  connected  with  mining  operations.  Some  of  the 
larger  stamp  mills  of  the  Territory  were  freighted  across  the  plains,  at 
an  expense  of  37  cents  per  pound,  and  the  first  outlay  for  freight,  in  many 
cases,  has  been  so  great  as  to  dishearten  the  proprietors,  and  stop  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  enterprise.  Freights  by  river  have  not,  of 
late,  been  extravagantly  high,  but  the  uncertainty  attending  river  navi- 
gation makes  it  very  desirable,  and  in  the  end  will  make  it  imperatively 
necessary,  that  some  more  rapid  and  reliable  mode  of  transportation  be 
adopted.  This  will  doubtless  be  effected  eventually  by  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  Northern  Pacific  road;  but  in  the  interval  of  delay  aris- 
ing from  the  want  of  aid  from  a  government  already  heavily  burdened, 
it  is  hoped  that  a  branch  connection  with  the  present  Union  Pacific  may 
be  constructed  to  meet  the  present  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this 
connection  the  following  letter  from  Captain  W.  W.  De  Lacy — who,  from 
his  ability  as  an  engineer,  as  well  as  his  long  experience  in  the  Territory, 
is  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  all — will  give  reliable  data  as  to  the  more 
practicable  routes  for  each  of  these  roads. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the  most  desirable  routes  for  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  the  proposed  branch  to  connect  with  the  Union  Pacific  roads,  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing statements :  I  will  take  as  the  basis  of  my  remarks  the  line  laid  down  on  the  map 
which  accompanies  the  report  of  Edwin  F.  Johnson,  esq.,  chief  engineer  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  dated  November,  1867. 

This  man,  in  all  essential  points,  is  very  correct.  The  line  of  the  projected  railroad  is 
represented  as  crossing  the  Yellowstone  river  at  Onahtaroup  (or  Coal)  creek,  going  up  the 
river  some  distance  ;  thence  crossing  to  the  bead  of  the  Musselshell  river ;  thence  down  Deep 
creek  to  its  month  on  the  Missouri  river ;  thence  crossing  the  Rocky  mountains  at  Lewis  and 
Clarke's,  or  Cadotte's  Pass,  both  on  the  head  of  the  Dearborn  river ;  thence  proceeding  down 
the  Big  Black  foot  to  the  Hell  gate,  and  thence  down  the  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Columbia, 
where  it  passes  without  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory.  I  would  remark,  briefly,  that  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  almost  the  whole  of  this  route,  except  the  extensive  eastern  sec* 
tion  on  the  Yellowstone  river,  and  that  it  is  remarkably  favorable  for  a  railroad. 

There  are  no  heavy  mountains  between  the  Yellowstone  and  Musselshell,  the  country 
partaking  rather  of  a  high  rolling  plateau.  There  is  a  very  low  open  pass  at  the  head  of  the 
Musselshell  river,  and  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are  not  above  6,500  feet  high. 
The  approach  to  these  passes  is  not  generally  difficult,  and  timber  of  fine  quality,  (chiefly 
pine,;  water,  and  fine  building-stone,  abound. 

There  is  another  route  which  would  go  down  the  Yellowstone  to  the  Big  Bend,  cross  over 
by  the  Boseman  Pass  to  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri  river ;  thence  up  the  Jefferson  to 
the  Big  Hole,  or  Wisdom  river,  cross  the  Rocky  mountains  at  the  Deer  Lodge  Pass,  which 
is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  thence  down  the  Deer  Lodge  and  Hell  gate  rivers  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Blackfoot,  where  it  would  intersect  the  line  previously  spoken  of.  This  route 
would  be  longer  than  the  one  by  the  bead  of  the  Musselshell,  and  longer  than  that  north  of 
the  Missouri  surveyed  by  Governor  Stevens ;  but  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  passing 
through  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  valleys  of  the  Territories  ;  also  through  some  of  the 
richest  mineral  districts.  The  difficulties  of  construction  would  be  less,  and  the  grades 
easier,  than  on  auy  other  route  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Coal  has  been  found  in  many 
places  on  or  near  both  of  the  lines  spoken  of,  such  as  on  the  Yellowstone,  in  several  places, 
the  Musselshell  river,  and  also  the  Judith  at  Boseman's  Pass,  and  on  the  Dearborn.  These 
deposits  are  more  properly  lignites.  Two  of  them  have  been  tried ;  one  of  them,  at  Bose- 
man's Pass,  in  making  gas,  and  the  other  at  the  Dearborn,  in  a  grate.  Both  succeeded 
well.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  lignites  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Diablo,  in 
California,  are  used  with  success  on  board  the  coast  steamers. 

Thero  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  land  along  the  Yellowstone,  and  on  the  large  tributaries 
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emptying  into  it  from  the  south,  such  as  the  Powder,  Tongue,  Rosebud,  Big  Horn,  Clarke's 
Fork,  and  many  smaller  streams.  To  the  north  are  the  valleys  of  the  Musselshell,  Judith, 
Deep  creek,  and  Missouri.  In  western  Montana  the  road  would  pass  through  mineral  dis- 
tricts of  known  richness.  In  eastern  Montana  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Indians,  has  not  been  very  thoroughly  prospected  ;  but  enough  has  been  done  to  prove 
that  the  country  is  rich  in  the  precious  metals.  As  the  questions  of  climate  and  depth  of  snow 
have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  practicability  of  the  road,  I  will  simply  give  the  gen- 
eral results  of  years  of  travel  and  observation  in  these  mountains.  During  all  of  these  years 
I  have  hud  occasion  to  travel  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  country  during  the  winter,  and 
generally  on  horseback. 

I  would  say,  therefore,  that  in  open  valleys,  such  as  that  near  Helena,  the  Deer  Lodge 
valley,  &c,  the  snow  seldom  becomes  deeper  than  one  foot,  and  that  in  deep,  narrow 
gorges,  where  the  suu  cannot  reach  it,  or  where  the  timber  may  be  thick,  the  depth  ot 
snow  generally  reaches  from  two  to  two  and  a-half  feet.  In  ascending  the  hills,  particu- 
larly on  their  no  them  slopes,  the  snow  becomes  deeper,  but  I  doubt  whether,  even  at  the 
highest  summits,  it  ever  reaches  the  depth  of  10  feet,  judging  by  the  trees.  The  southern 
elopes  of  the  hills,  or  those  opposed  to  the  sun,  are  generally  bare,  and  horses  and  cattle 
there  pick  up  a  comfortable  subsistence.  The  winter  does  not  become  severe,  nor  does  much 
8 now  fall  uutil  after  the  first  of  January.  During  that  month  there  are  generally  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  when  the  thermometer  ranges  from  zero  to  30°,  and  even  40°  below.  The 
rest  of  the  season  is  not  generally  as  severe  as  in  the  northern  parti*  of  Maine,  Vermont, 
or  Massachusetts.  I  would  further  add,  that  once  in  about  10  or  12  years,  according  to  the 
observations  of  old  mountaineers,  there  comes  an  extraordinary  winter,  when  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  snow  falls  than  usual.  Such  a  one  was  the  winter  of  1860-61,  when  vast  num- 
bers of  horses  and  cattle  perished  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  the  snow.  This  occurs,  how- 
ever, in  all  northern  countries. 

In  farther  elucidation  of  the  matter  I  will  state  that,  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  December, 
1867,  I  crossed  the  Belt  mountains,  east  of  the  Missouri,  twice;  once  at  the  head  of  Confed- 
erate gulch,  and  again  at  the  head  of  the  Musselshell  river,  and  returned  about  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary. The  utmost  depth  of  snow  that  I  found  on  either  summit  was  about  one  foot.  In 
going  the  cold  was  very  severe,  but  on  my  return  the  weather  was  mild  and  pleasant. 

In  the  spriug,  on  the  15th  of  March,  I  crossed  the  Rocky  mountains  at  what  is  called  the 
Frenchman's  Pass,  within  about  15  miles  of  Helena  City,  finding  about  two  feet  of  snow  on 
the  summit.  There  was  no  snow  in  the  valleys  on  either  side,  and  but  little  on  the  side 
hills.  I  passed  the  range  10  days  after  at  Mullan's  Pass,  and  found  but  little  snow,  the 
ground  being  bare  in  many  places. 

You  ask,  '*  What  line  would  be  best  for  a  railroad  connecting  with  the  Union  Pacific?" 

This  question  does  not  state  what  point  is  intended  to  be  connected,  but,  as  Helena  is  now 
the  commercial  center  of  the  Territory,  I  will  take  it  for  granted  it  is  meant  as  the  objective 
point. 

I  would  state,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  shortest  and  best  line  could  be  obtained  by 
starting  from  the  crossing  of  Green  river,  following  up  the  stream  or  some  of  its  branches  to 
the  head  of  either  Salt  river  or  John  Gray's  river  (branches  of  the  South  Snake  river)  to  the 
junction  with  that  river,  which  takes  place  where  that  stream  turns  from  north  to  southwest ; 
thence  the  road  could  go  up  the  South  Snake,  (in  a  northerly  course,)  to  the  large  lake  at  its 
head,  could  cross  the  mountains  there  and  follow  down  the  south  branch  of  the  Madison, 
and  the  Madison  itself,  to  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri ;  down  the  Missouri  and  up  Ten- 
mile  creek  to  Helena  The  general  direction  of  this  route  is  a  little  west  of  north.  The 
length  would  be  about  350  miles ;  and  it  offers  the  most  direct  and  practicable  solution 
of  the  problem  that  I  know  of. 

There  is  a  portion  of  this  route  that  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with.  I  know 
nothing  of  Qreen  river,  or  of  the  heads  of  Salt  river,  or  John  Gray's  river,  but  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  South  Snake  river,  which  I  explored  from  its  mouth  to  its  head  in  1863, 
and  with  the  Madison,  Missouri,  and  neighborhood  of  Helena,  and  these  present  no  serious 
difficulties. 

The  worst  part  would  be  at  the  bend  of  the  South  Snake  river,  where  it  turns  at  right 
angles  to  its  former  course.  Here  there  is  a  precipitous  canon,  which  lasts  for  several  miles. 
There  is  an  Indian  trail  on  the  western  side,  that  being  more  favorable  than  its  opposite. 
Above  this  point  there  is  oue  other  canon,  not  nearly  as  difficult  as  this  one,  and  the  rest  ot 
the  way  is  comparatively  easy.  The  river  heads  in  a  larjre  lake  some  12  or  15  miles  long, 
and  flows  into  another  large  lake  called  Jackson's  lake,  ot  about  the  same  length. 

At  the  head  of  the  South  Snake,  and  also  on  the  south  fork  of  tho  Madison,  there  are 
hundreds  of  hot  springs,  many  of  which  are  "  geysers." 

There  are  two  large  prairies,  or  "  holes,"  in  mountain  parlance,  on  the  South  Snake,  which 
could  be  cultivated.  The  whole  country  is  remarkably  well  watered,  and  abounds  in  timber. 
The  mineral  indications  are  numerous,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  in  the  adjacent  Territo- 
ries, the  precious  metals  will  be  found.  Coal  was  discovered  by  the  party  that  I  was  with. 
The  climate,  I  think,  is  not  severe.  It  was  then  in  the  first  half  of  October,  at  which  time 
the  weather  was  very  mild,  and  no  snow  had  fallen.  This  was  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  or  7,000 
feet.    There  is  a  route  still  further  to  the  west  which  would  pass  down  the  South  Snake 
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river  from  the  bend  to  its  month,  and  thence  turning  northerly  cross  the  divide  at  the  head 
of  Red  Rock  creek,  and  follow  down  the  Beaver  Head  below  the  month  of  Black  Tail  Deer 
creek,  thence  cross  over  to  the  Wisdom  or  Big  Hole  river,  (there  are  no  mountains  in  the 
way,)  cross  the  Rocky  mountains  at  the  low  and  open  Deer  Lodge  pass,  and  proceed  down 
the  Deer  Lodge  river  to  the  Hellgate,  the  probable  location  of  the  prospective  Northern 
Pacific  railroad. 

The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  route  would  be  down  the  South  Snake  river,  which,  like 
the  main  Snake  river,  abounds  in  basaltic  precipices.  The  Rocky  mountains,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  remarkable  turn  which  they  make,  would  have  to  be  passed  twice,  but  both 
passes  are  wide  and  open,  and  neither  are  over  100  feet  in  altitude.  Timber  and  water 
abound  on  this  route. 

%  W.  W.  DE  LACY. 

Professor  A.  K.  Eaton. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

PLACER  MINES. 

Bannaek  Pincers. — The  first  placers  successfully  worked  in  the  territory 
were  those  of  Bannaek,  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1862. 

The  yield  was  at  first  large  and  the  gold  of  high  grade,  but  owing  to 
want  of  capital,  only  those  portions  of  the  gulch  were  worked  that  did 
not  involve  any  considerable  expenditure. 

The  discovery  of  Alder  gulch,  :n  July  of  the  following  year,  immedi- 
ately attracted  most  of  the  miners  to  that  point,  so  that  by  the  spring  of 
1864  Bannaek  was  almost  entirely  deserted  by  the  active  placer  mining 
portion  of  its  population.  In  1866  it  again  began  to  show  signs  of  ac- 
tivity, and  has  been  steadily  increasing  its  productions  since. 

The  completion  of  a  long  ditch  by  Smith  &  Graeter,  bringing  the 
waters  of  the  Horse  Prairie  creek  into  the  gulch,  has  been  the  principal 
occasion  of  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  gulch  the  present  year. 

Enterprising  capitalists  have  long  looked  upon  this  gulch  as  exceed- 
ingly rich,  especially  at  certain  points,  inaccessible  except  by  the  expen- 
diture of  considerable  capital ;  and  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken 
to  organize  companies  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  gulch,  or  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  it,  by  a  thorough  system  of  hydraulic  working  and  bed- 
rock fluming;  but  the  difficulty  involved  in  securing  consecutive  claims, 
and  more  especially  the  impossibility  of  holding  the  property  securely 
until  their  arrangements  were  completed  for  practically  working  the 
claims,  have  prevented  the  success  of  these  schemes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  gold  hitherto  taken  from  the  gulch  is  but 
a  tithe  of  that  now  inaccessible  for  want  of  capital,  but  that  capital  can- 
not be  commanded  so  long  as  the  statutes  do  not  give  ample  protection 
to  mining  property  once  acquired,  and  enable  capitalists  to  hold  claims 
without  interference  sufficiently  long  to  put  a  systematic  method  of 
mining  into  actual  operation. 

The  same  is  tine  of  many  other  localities,  where?  as  in  this  case,  the 
conformation  of  the  ground  and  other  difficulties  involve  the  necessity 
of  a  great  expenditure  of  money,  before  remunerative  returns  could  be 
realized. 

Alder  Gulch. — This  gulch,  second  in  point  of  discovery  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  in  yield  the  first,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  is  still  being  worked 
at  certain  points  successfully,  but  those  portions  that  can  be  worked 
profitably  by  individuals  with  limited  means  are  few,  and  like  most  of 
the  older  diggings  it  is  awaiting  the  influx  of  capital. 

The  introduction  of  water  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Madison  river 
ha«  been  long  contemplated,  and  a  survey  of  the  most  practicable  course 
has  demonstrated  its  feasibility,  but  the  great  expense  of  the  undertak- 
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hig — not  less  than  $75,000 — precludes  the  probability  of  its  completion 
at  present. 

Alder  Gulch  has  already  yielded  a  fabulous  amount  of  gold,  which  it 
would  doubtless  duplicate  if  thoroughly  worked  by  a  systematic  method 
of  bed-rock  fluming  and  hydraulics. 

The  successful  working  of  claims  at  the  head  of  the  gulch  was  some- 
what interrupted,  early  in  September,  by  a  destructive  water  spout. 
Butcher  and  French  gulches  were  deluged  with  water,  which,  sweeping 
down  through  the  main  gulch,  buried  flumes,  shafts,  and  machinery 
beneath  amass  of  sand,  gravel  and  boulders.  The  effects  of  the  tornado, 
however,  rapidly  disappeared  before  the  energy  of  the  miners,  and  prob- 
ably did  not  seriously  affect  the  yield  of  the  gulch  for  the  present  season ; 
these  water  spouts,  though  not  usual,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
li  institutions"  of  the  country,  as  more  or  less  of  them  are  experienced 
every  year. 

The  introduction  of  the  waters  of  the  Madison  would  doubtless  restore 
to  Alder  gulch  its  former  activity  and  profitableness.  Wigwam,  a  gulch 
tributary  to  Alder,  is  reported  to  have  yielded  largely. 

Raines  Horn,  an  old  gulch  north  of  Virginia  City,  and  according  to  com- 
mon report  worked  out,  has  given  rise  to  considerable  excitement,  based 
upon  the  report  that  valuable  deposits  have  been  uncovered  beneath  the 
old  bed  rock  flume. 

The  Radersbury  and  Crow  Creek  diggings,  45  miles  east  of  Helena,  have 
yielded  moderately. 

Last  Chance  gulch,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Territory,  still  con- 
tinues to  be  successfully  worked,  and  at  some  points  more  profitably 
than  ever.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  exterior  deposits  of  pay  gravel 
below  the  town  of  Helena  5  the  claims,  for  instance,  of  Taylor,  Thomson 
&  Company. 

In  the  summer  of  1865  these  claims  were  worked  only  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  feet,  by  stripping  the  surface  to  the  "  pay  streak f  it  was  then 
supposed  that  the  ground  below  would  not  pay.  They  are  now  working 
the  deposits  to  the  depth  of  from  40  to  50  feet,  with  very  remunerative 
results.  The  success  of  operations  at  this  locality  has  induced  parties  to 
search  for  similar  deposits  at  a  point  further  below  the  town. 

On  the  slope  of  Ten-mile  creek,  below  Helena,  a  number  of  shafts  have 
been  sunk  in  search  of  the  supposed  continuation  of  the  valuable  deposit 
brought  to  light  in  the  claims  of  Taylor,  Thomson  &  Company,  Getchell 
&  Company,  &c.,  in  Last  Chance  gulch.  In  the  confident  belief  that 
such  a  channel  really  exists,  Colonel  Kieler  and  his  associates  have  com- 
menced a  deep  drain  near  the  Jewish  cemetery  on  Ten-mile  creek.  Their 
ditch  has  already  been  dug  a  distance  of  1,500  feet,  and  a  large  volume 
of  water  has  been  struck  in  it. 

The  majority  of  the  gulches  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena  have  been  worked 
more  or  less  steadily  and  productively.  Silver  creek,  Trinity,  and  Pie- 
gan  to  the  north,  have  yielded  moderately  well. 

In  Ten-mile  creek,  to  the  west  of  Helena,  a  prospecting  company  has 
been  formed  to  test  the  bed  of  the  gulch,  which  is  believed  to  be  rich. 
A  deep  shaft  has  been  sunk  and  a  Woodworth  pump  capable  of  raising 
some  hundreds  of  gallons  per  minute  has  been  put  in.  The  prospects 
are  reported  to  be  encouraging. 

The  more  economically  directed  claims  in  Last  Chance  expend,  on  the 
average,  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  yield  for  running  expenses ;  the  others 
about  75  per  cent. 

The  chief  item  of  outlay  is  the  payment  of  water  money,  viz :  50  cents 
per  inch  miner's  measurement,  r.  e.,  for  such  a  volume  of  water  as  is  dis- 
charged through  an  orifice  one  inch  square,  under  a  six-inch  pressure. 
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Originally  but  little  water  flowed  down  Last  Chance.  To  supply  this 
want  a  long  line  of  ditches  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Truett,  Dahler 
and  Atchison.  Through  the  flumes  and  ditches  built  by  these  gentle- 
men several  thousand  inches  of  water  have  been  brought  in  from  Ten- 
mile  creek. 

Should  a  bed-rock  flume  be  built  through  the  gulch,  this  water  may 
be  at  once  turned  on ;  whereby  it  will  be  possible  to  rework  not  only  the 
great  heaps  of  tailings  already  washed  once,  but  also  to  extract  the  gold 
from  a  considerable  stretch  of  ground  too  poor  to  return  a  profit  under 
present  conditions. 

Hie  early  spring  and  summer  have  not  been  marked  by  any  general 
exodus  nor  stampede.  Momentary  excitements,  so  to  speak,  have  been 
caused  by  the  boulder  gulches,  known  as  Peter's,  Galena,  and  Boom- 
erang, which  have  yielded  nothing  or  only  moderately.  More  recently, 
Basin  gulch,  35  miles  west  of  Jefferson  City,  Wilson  gulch,  10  miles 
east  of  the  same  town,  and  Tyser  gulch,  still  farther  to  the  southeast, 
have  enlisted  some  attention,  and  each,  with  the  coming  season,  bids 
fair  to  be  reasonably  productive. 

To  the  east  of  the  Missouri  river,  16  miles  by  trail  and  26  miles  by 
coach-road  from  Diamond  City,  lies  Thomson  gulch ;  here  three  hydraulics 
have  been  running  successfully  on  Morgan  bar,  below  Eagle  City.  The 
Deep  creek  country,  in  the  same  vicinity,  lying  between  Diamond  City 
and  the  Musselshell,  has  during  the  summer  attracted  some  attention. 
The  diggings  are  very  extensive,  but  only  moderately  rich. 

Amongst  the  older  and  well-known  gulches  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  several  have  produced  far  more  gold  than  last  year ;  as  an 
example  we  may  cite  the  claims  of  Colonel  Head  &  Company,  in  Con- 
federate gulch.  This  gulch,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  locality  where, 
two  seasons  ago,  the  gold  dust  was  collected  by  the  hundred- weight ; 
its  product  this  year,  from  Montana  bar  especially,  will  almost  equal  the 
highest  yield  of  the  past. 

Messrs.  King  and  Gillette,  of  Helena,  have  constructed  in  Confederate 
gulch  a  bed  rock  flume  nearly  a  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  present  season  having  been  consumed  in  the  work,  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  yield  largely  until  the  coming  summer.  At  El  Dorado 
bar  on  the  Missouri  river,  a  locality  prolific  of  fine  sapphires,  there  has 
recently  been  completed  a  long  ditch,  which  was  carried  over  Loup  creek 
through  a  lofty  flume. 

The  bar  has  not  this  season  turned  out  as  favorably  as  had  been  antici- 
pated. There  is,  however,  reason  to  hope  that  better  results  will  be 
obtained  during  the  next  summer. 

West  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  placers  have,  on 
the  average,  been  far  more  productive  than  during  the  last  year.  The 
older  gulches — Blackfoot,  Confederate  bar,  German  gulch,  Elk,  Bear, 
and  Lincoln  gulches — have  been  worked  steadily,  and  many  of  them 
yielded  largely. 

Of  particularly  flattering  yields  we  may  instance  the  placers  of  Silver 
Bin  and  vicinity,  and  of  Gold  creek  and  its  neighborhood,  famous  as 
the  locality  where  gold  was  first  discovered  in  the  Territory.  Among  the 
lecent  developments  we  may  mention  Uncle  Ben's  gulch,  20  miles  south- 
west of  Deer  Lodge  City,  discovered  during  the  past  summer,  and 
reported  to  be  yielding  satisfactorily.  Pioneer  gulch,  some  three  miles 
distant  from  Gold  creek,  likewise  yielding  well.  Prairie  Diggings,  like- 
wise southwest  of  Silver  Bin  ;  Henderson,  near  Emmetsburg,  and  Harvey 
creek,  18  miles  above,  have  all  paid  moderately.  Modesty  and  Last 
creeks,  to  the  east  of  Deer  Lodge  City,  have  attracted  some  notice* 
H.  Ex.  Doc  64 10 
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But  one  "stampede"  of  any  magnitude  is  to  be  chronicled  west  of  the 
range.  This  was  caused  by  a  report  of  fabulously  rich  diggings  in  the 
Clear  Water  country,  in  the  Coeur  D'Alene  range.  These  placers  are 
situated  some  45  miles  southeast  of  the  famous  Florence,  in  Idaho.  Quite 
a  number  of  stampeders  started  thither,  but  the  tide  turned,  and  little  has 
since  been  heard  of  the  locality.  It  is  reported  that  40  men  will  winter 
there,  so  that  the  country  will  be  thoroughly  prospected  the  coming 
summer. 

In  general  terms,  it  may  stated  that  the  placers  of  the  entire  Territory 
have  yielded,  on  the  average,  fully  20  per  cent,  more  than  last  year. 
Confederate,  Silver  Bin,  and  German  gulches  excepted,  we  find  a  less 
number  of  brilliant  individual  yields,  but  as  an  offset  we  have  had  a  more 
general  well-doing.  Among  the  best  indications  of  uniform  prosperity 
is  the  fact  that  but  few  stampedes  have  taken  place.  This  gives  the 
assurance  that  the  miners  generally  have  accepted  the  conclusion  that 
ordinary  paying  placers  near  home  are  far  preferable  to  diggings  at  a 
distance,  whose  only  evidence  of  value  is  common  report.  Again,  the 
search  for  deep  placers,  similar  to  the  Blue  lead  of  California,  has  already 
begun.  Should  the  investigations  below  Helena  prove  successful,  they 
will  unearth  a  species  of  placers  which  will  be  prolific  for  years. 

Montana  is  pre-eminently  a  "wash"  country,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  secondary  outflows  have  covered  up,  to  a 
great  depth,  diggings  far  richer  than  any  heretofore  discovered  on  or  near 
the  surface. 

The  importance  of  such  diggings  will  be  better  appreciated  from  a 
statement  of  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  gross  gold  product  of  Cali- 
fornia is  due  to  the  deep  placers.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  we 
shall  find  in  Montana  any  lava-covered  localities  similar  to  the  Tuolumne 
table  mountain. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


QUARTZ  MINES. 


The  product  of  bullion  from  the  quartz  lodes  of  the  Territory,  though 
small  compared  to  that  of  the  placer  mines,  shows  a  very  great  increase 
over  that  of  any  previous  year  from  the  same  source.  Hitherto,  through 
lack  of  systematic  development,  the  mines  have  not  generally  furnished 
ore  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  mills  continually  supplied.  This 
difficulty  is  fast  being  obviated  and  many  mills  are  running  uninter- 
uptedly,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  One  element  of  success 
of  late  has  been  the  enlistment  of  home  capital.  The  prominent  business 
men  of  the  Territory — merchants,  bankers,  &c. — have  been  of  late  engag- 
ing in  quartz  mining  enterprises,  and  their  confidence  has  been  rewarded 
by  success.  The  increased  facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  repairs  of 
mining  machinery  have  also  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  great  produc- 
tion of  bullion  from  quartz. 

The  Unionville  mines. — The  quartz  lodes  of  Unionville,  four  miles  south 
of  Helena,  are  first  in  point  of  interest  in  the  Territory,  since  they  are 
the  most  thoroughly  developed,  and  have  produced  at  least  one-half 
of  the  whole  gross  gold  product  from  quartz  during  the  last  year.  This 
statement  applies  more  particularly  to  the  property  known  as  the  Whit- 
latch  Union  vein,  which  is  owned  and  worked  by  several  different  com- 
panies. Of  them  the  National  Mining  and  Exploring  Company  was  the 
first  in  the  field  and  has  been  the  most  successful.  The  lode  has  a 
general  course,  accepting  the  angle  given  by  the  United  States  deputy 
mineral  land  surveyor,  Captain  DeLacy,  of  south  84°  24'  east.    It  was 
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discovered  in  the  winter  of  1864,  and  work  was  actively  begun  the  ensu- 
ing spring.  The  country  rock  is  granite  and  the  lode  is  found  a  short 
distance  south  of  a  wide  belt  of  limestone.  In  width  the  vein  varies 
from  20  inches  to  11  feet  and  upwards,  having,  in  the  better  portions  of 
the  pay  chimney,  an  average  width  of  five  to  six  feet.  The  gangue  is 
quartzy  in  the  superior  portions,  and  below  seems  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  quartziferous  syenite.  The  minor  minerals  in  the  vein  are  iron 
pyrites,  increasing  as  the  excavation  extends ;  telluret  of  gold  in  con* 
siderable  quantity;  copper  pyrites  in  small  amounts  and  occasional 
markings  of  carbonate  and  silicate  of  copper.  Crystals  of  hornblende 
are  now  and  then  found  with  adhering  particles  of  native  gold. 

The  ownerships  on  the  lode,  commencing  at  the  Discovery  claim,  are 
as  follows : 

Discovery,  owned  by  Whitlatch  Union  Mining  Company. 

No.  1  east,  owned  by  Whitlatch  Union  Mining  Company. 

West  half  No.  2  east,  owned  by  Whitlatch  Union  Mining  Company. 

East  half  No.  2  east,  owned  by  Mansfield  and  Hodsou. 

No.  3  east,  owned  by  Columbia  Mining  Company. 

No.  4  east,  owned  by  Columbia  Mining  Company  and  Mansfield  and 
Hodson. 

No.  5  east,  owned  by  Whitlatch  Union  Mining  Company. 

No.  1  west,  owned  by  I  X  L  Mining  Company. 

No.  2  west,  owned  by  National  Mining  and  Exploring  Company. 

No.  3  west,  owned  by  Columbia  Miniug  Company. 

No.  4  west,  owned  by  National  Mining  and  Exploring  Company. 

East  half  No.  5  west,  owned  by  National  Mining  and  Exploring  Com- 
pany. 

West  half  No.  5  west,  in  dispute. 

No.  6  west,  (called  also  Owyhee,)  owned  by  Parkison  and  Whitlatch. 

No.  7  west,  (called  also  Owyhee,)  owned  by  Parkison  and  Whitlatch, 

Remaining  claims  on  Owhyee  owned  by  Parkison. 

The  depths  reached  on  the  lode  are  as  follows : 

On  Discovery  claim,  200  feet. 

On  I  X  L  claim,  380  feet. 

On  National  Mining  and  Exploring  Company  claim,  345  feet. 

On  Columbia  Mining  Company  claim,  340  feet. 

On  Parkison  and  Whitlatch  claim,  130  feet. 

The  working  of  the  various  claims  on  this  lode  have  built  up  and 
maintained  a  considerable  village.  The  employes  and  people  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  on  the  mines  number  between  800  and  1,000 
souls.  The  vein  has  given  employment  to  three  proprietary  mills,  aggre- 
gating 74  stamps,  and  occasionally  to  two  custom  mills  of  10  stamps 
each.  The  former  have  been  in  operation  almost  uninterruptedly,  and 
have  produced  a  very  large  sum  total  in  gold  bullion. 

The  average  yield  of  the  ore  cannot  have  been  far  short  of  $20  to  $25 
coin  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  highest  yield  from  any  portion  of  the 
mine  consisted  of  an  average  of  $80  coin  per  ton  from  300  tons  of  selected 
ore. 

The  vein  near  the  surface  is  quite  irregular ;  runs  flat  in  many  places,, 
bat  in  depth  seems  inclined  to  keep  a  more  constant  dip.  It  is  possible 
that  these  variations  may  continue  until  the  limestone  belt  be  reached,, 
from  whence  the  veiu  would,  in  all  probability,  follow  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  two  rocks. 

In  the  lowest  levels  the  water-line  has  been  reached,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed  to  put  in  three  pumps  some  time  during  the  coming  spring. 
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Connections  have  been  made  on  the  vein  a  distance  of  1,300  feet,  thus 
facilitating  ventilation. 

Towards  the  west  the  supposed  continuation  of  the  Union  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Park  lode.  It  differs  from  the  Union  in  so  far  as  larger 
masses  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites  are  found  near  the  surface.  This  ore 
is  in  such  abundance  that  it  is  advisable  to  erect  chlorination  works  for 
its  reduction.  A  number  of  shafts  have  been  sunk  and  are  now  sinking 
on  the  lode. 

The  books  of  one  of  the  companies  working  the  ores  of  the  Union  lode 
show  the  receipts  during  the  year  ending  October  31, 1868,  of  $136,900. 
As  they  work  about  600  tons  of  ore  per  month,  these  receipts  indicate 
an  average  yield  of  $19  per  ton.  The  cost  of  mining  and  milling  these 
ores  varies,  according  to  different  statistics,  from  $7  50  to  $12  per  ton. 

The  Laramie  mines. — The  lodes  of  the  Laramie  district,  south  of  Vir- 
ginia City,  have  proved  difficult  of  development ;  and  most  of  the  mills 
have  been  idle  much  of  the  year  for  a  want  of  a  supply  of  quartz.  They 
have  recently  shown  increased  activity ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  district  will  eventually  prove  one  of  the  best  in  the  Territory.  The 
gold  of  this  district  is,  much  of  it,  of  very  high  grade,  and  occurs  in 
pockets  of  great  richness.  The  irregularity  of  the  deposits,  however,  is 
the  occasion  of  great  discouragement;  and  the  difficulties  of  development 
are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  valuable  lodes  are  owned  by 
many  different  parties,  one  owning  100  feet,  another  50  feet,  &c,  making 
the  risk  and  expense  of  development  too  great  for  any  one  of  the  various 
owners.  This  difficulty  will  correct  itself  in  time,  by  means  of  combina- 
tions that  will  secure  systematic  development. 

The  Bannock  mines. — The  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Bannock  have  been 
worked  most  of  the  year,  but  not  with  sufficient  success  to  furnish  a  full 
supply  of  ore  to  the  mills  erected.  The  mill  of  the  Mineral  Land  Min- 
ing Company  has  crushed  the  ores  of  the  Dakota  lode  as  fast  as 
mined,  but  has  probably  run  but  two  or  three  months  during  the  year. 
A  small  mill  in  the  vicinity  has  been  running  most  of  the  time,  princi- 
pally upon  ores  from  the  Cherokee  lode.  From  the  Dakota  about 
1,200  tons  only  have  been  crushed  during  the  last  year,  yielding  an 
average  of  $18  per  ton. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  development  of  the  Dakota  arise 
in  part  from  the  character  of  the  vein,  and  in  part  from  divided  owner- 
ship and  disputed  titles.  The  Dakota,  like  all  the  auriferous  veins 
about  Bannock,  is  a  contact  vein  lying  between  the  diori tic  trap,  or  gran- 
ite, as  the  miners  term  it,  and  limestone  veins  of  this  kiud,  which  con- 
form to  the  broken  outlines  of  a  disrupted  formation,  are,  of  neces- 
sity, very  irregular,  especially  near  the  surface  j  hence  the  ever- varying 
character  of  the  Dakota.  The  trappean  mass,  in  connection  with  which 
the  Dakota  vein  occurs,  lies  in  a  kind  of  irregular  circle  in  that  part  of 
the  cailon,  and  all  the  indications  of  gold  in  veins  are  upon  the  outer 
limits  of  this  mass. 

The  Hot  Spring  mines. — The  mines  of  the  Hot  Spring,  or  Sterling,  dis- 
trict have  not,  as  yet,  proved  remunerative.  Five  mills  were  erected, 
but,  in  all  cases,  previous  to  any  considerable  development  of  the  lodes 
upon  which  the  hopes  of  the  proprietors  were  based.  One  mill,  that  of 
the  New  York  and  Montana  M.  &  D.  Company,  has  been  running 
with  little  interruption  during  the  last  summer  and  fall.  The  ores 
of  the  district,  t.  c,  those  worked,  average  probably  about  the  same  as 
in  other  portions  of  the  Territory — from  $18  to  $20  per  ton.  The  gold, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  of  low  grade  throughout  the  district,  ranging 
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from  jtffo  to  ^jty?  fine.    This  increases  materially  the  difficulty  of  amal- 
gamation. 

Perhaps  no  district  in  the  Territory  showed  stronger  indications  of  rich 
auriferous  deposits  than  this  when  first  examined.  The  veius  are  numer- 
ous, but  many  are  small,  and  all  irregular  at  the  present  stage  of  devel- 
opment. Deeper  workings  will  doubtless  secure  greater  uniformity. 
The  veins  in  the  upper  district  lie  wholly  in  granite ;  those  of  the  lower, 
in  gneiss.  The  lower  district  has  of  late  appeared  the  most  promising. 
Rochester  Oulch  and  Silver  Star  district. — The  Woodworth  and  Hen- 
drie  mill  at  Rochester,  finished  in  June  last,  has  run  uninterruptedly, 
and  with  large  profit.  The  mill  has  ten  stamps.  The  total  expenditure 
up  to  the  time  of  starting  the  stamps  is  reported  to  have  been  $34,000. 
Of  this  amount,  $6,700  is  charged  to  the  mine,  and  $1,500  for  the  pur- 
chase of  teams.  The  total  running  outlay  is  stated  to  be  $560  per  week. 
Within  nine  weeks  after  the  mifi  was  fairly  in  operation  there  was 
reported  a  yield  of  $15,286.  The  gross  yield  ranged  from  110  ounces  to 
136  ounces  per  week.  The  gold  is  of  a  low  grade,  being  largely  made  up 
of  silver.  Further  exploration  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  gold  or  silver  will  ultimately  predominate.  Encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Captain  Hendrie,  several  additional  mills  are  in  contemplation 
in  the  same  district ;  that  of  Mr.  Warren  is  reported  to  be  nearly  com- 
pleted. At  Silver  Star,  near  the  Jefferson,  we  hear  of  two  successful 
enterprises,  viz:  the  Everett  mill  of  10  stamps,  to  work  the  ores  of  the 
Green  Campbell  lode,  and  the  Stevens  &  Turitt  mill  of  12  stamps,  to  work 
the  ore  of  the  Iron  Rod  lode :  both  are  reported  to  be  yielding  well. 

The  mills  in  the  New  York  gulch,  east  of  the  Missouri,  are  all  at  a 
stand-still ;  also  the  Allen  mill  on  Ten-mile. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  near  Diamond  the  mill  of  an  Indiana 
company,  formerly  standing  in  Clark's  gulch,  near  Helena. 

In  the  Blue  Cloud  district,  west  of  Helena,  there  are  two  mills,  one  in 
successful  operation,  and  a  second  in  progress  of  erection. 

A  30-stamp  mill  is  on  its  way  from  Fort  Benton,  which  will  probably 
be  erected  the  coming  spring  on  Mitchell's  or  McClellan's  gulch,  some 
12  miles  east  of  Helena. 

West  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  we  have  the  mill  of 
Prof.  Swallow,  at  Highland,  of  24  stamps.  It  has  recently  started  up, 
and  is  reported  to  have  made  a  successful  run. 

The  mill  of  the  St  Louis  and  Montana  Mining  Company,  at  Philips- 
burg,  the  only  silver  amalgamation  mill  in  the  Territory,  has  been  run- 
ning more  or  less  constantly  the  entire  year. 

Two  mills  have  been  erected  at  Georgetown,  12  miles  from  Philips- 
burg,  for  gold  ores ;  they  started,  and  stopped  for  reasons  unknown. 

At  Cable  City,  two  miles  further  on,  two  mills  have  been  built ;  the 
one  to  work  the  ores  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  mine,  and  the  other  that  of 
the  Thomas  lode.  Both,  and  particularly  the  former,  have  been  crushing 
successfully. 

The  Atlantic  cable  lode  seems  to  be  an  enormous  limestone  dike,  inter- 
calated between  granite  walls.  And  in  the  limestone  are  found  bands 
and  bunches  of  ore,  often  of  great  extent  and  value. 

The  ore  consists  of  some  quartz,  carbonate  of  copper,  copper  pyrites, 
and  a  very  large  amount  black  and  reddish  oxides  of  iron. 
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Table  of  quartz  mills. 


Name  of  mill. 


Philadelphia  Enterprise  Co 

Nat.  M.  &,  Ex.  Co 

1  X.  L 

Addis 

Turnley 

Qormleya 

Allen 

Bine  Cloud 

Plymouth 

Potftlewatte 

John  How 

Lncas 

McClure's  Chill  mills 

Midas 

New  York  «t  M.M.&D.C0  ... 

Hall  &  Spalding 

Atkins 

Cope 

Hobart&Co 

Upson  &  Claries 

Stevens  &  Trivett 

Everett 

Hendrie 

M.  L.AM.  Co 

Swallow 

St.  Louis  &  Montana  Mining  Co 

Herney 

Ewing 

Hanans 

NowlanA  Plaistead 

Vantilburgh 


Number  of 
stamps. 


County. 


30 
20 
24 
10 
10 
15 
10 
15 
10 
15 
20 
20 

5 
15 
20 
15 
10 
15 

6 
12 
12 
10 
10 
15 
24 
10 
10 

8 
20 
20 

5 


Lewiit  and  Clarke 
do 


Quartz  district. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Madison 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Beaver  Head 
DeerLodge. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Meagher 


Unionville. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Park. 

Do. 
Ten-mile. 
Blue  Cloud. 
Green  born. 
8ummlt. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sterling. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Silver  Star. 

Do. 
Rochester. 
Bannack. 
Highland. 
Phlllpsbnrg. 
Georgetown. 

Do. 
Cable  City. 

Do. 
New  York. 


In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned,  there  are  in  the  Territory  between 
40  and  60  stamps  which  will  be  erected  the  coming  spring,  or  as  soon  as 
the  developments  on  the  respective  leads  shall  warrant.  Further,  there 
are  some  20  odd  stamps  erected  in  different  localities,  which  have  re- 
turned no  profit,  and  which  are  now  standing  idle. 

We  may  estimate  the  total  number  of  stamps  erected  in  the  Territory 
at  about  500.  Of  these  not  more  than  150  were  kept  more  or  less  regu- 
larly in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  the  month  of  July 
the  gold  interest  began  to  yield  brilliantly,  and  the  number  of  stamps 
running,  including  those  of  new  and  old  mills,  could  not  have  been  less 
than  225.  At  present  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  275  stamps  are  working 
successfully.  The  failures  and  disastrous  results  of  the  past  have  yielded 
an  amount  of  experience  by  which  like  errors  may  be  avoided  in  the 
future.  The  principle  is  beginning  to  be  understood  that  the  mine 
should  be  opened  before  a  mill  be  erected,  and  that  the  costs,  and  not 
the  profits,  should  form  the  basis  on  which  to  make  an  estimate. 

Ten  stamps  for  gold  ores  may  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  to  $2,500 
per  stamp.  A  yield  of  $15  to  $18  (coin)  in  free  gold,  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  will,  at  present  prices  of  labor  and  materials,  pay  from  20  to  50 
per  cent,  profit,  according  to  the  amount  crushed  and  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable general  conditions. 

The  silver  amalgamating  mill  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Montana  Mining 
Company,  of  Philipsburg,  is  reported  to  reduce  the  ores  of  Flint  creek 
for  $30  in  silver  bullion  per  ton. 

Smelting  furnaces. — The  earliest  discoveries  of  ore  at  Argenta,  in 
Beaver  Head  county,  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  admit  of  reduction 
only  by  the  process  of  smelting;  a  small  funiaee  was  erected  at  Ban- 
nock and  a  large  double  German  cupola  at  Argenta.  Neither  are  now 
in  operation.    From  the  latter,  erected  by  a  St.  Louis  company,  there 
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ifm  extracted  a  considerable  amount  of  silver,  which  did  not,  however, 
yield  a  profit,  and  in  consequence  the  company  suspended  operations. 
A  smaller  fiirnace  was  subsequently  built  in  the  same  town,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Rompf,  an  accomplished  German  metallurgist.  Accord- 
ing to  common  report,  the  furnace  ran  to  a  profit.  For  reasons,  how- 
ever, unknown  to  the  public,  the  works  passed  into  second  hands  and 
were  closed  for  some  time.  Kecently  it  is  reported  that  this  furnace  is 
again  in  operation. 

Smelting  operations,  excepting  only  an  experimental  furnace  erected 
at  Butte  City  to  reduce  the  surface  carbonates  of  copper,  have  been 
confined  to  the  mines  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  main  range. 

Relying  upon  the  best  information  at  our  disposal,  there  are  now  in 
the  Territory  the  following  smelting  works :  One  furnace,  situated  one 
mile  above  Bannock,  to  smelt  ores  from  the  Blue  Wing  district ;  at 
Argenta,  four  furnaces,  viz :  that  erected  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Montana 
Mining  Company ;  the  Bsler  furnace ;  a  furnace  built  by  Messrs.  Tootle, 
Leach  &  Co.,  and  one  erected  by  A.  Murray,  esq. 

Proceeding  northwards,  we  find  one  furnace  at  Mill  Creek,  north  of 
Virginia  City ;  and  still  further  north,  at  Jefferson  City,  we  find  two 
furnaces ;  the  one  built  by  the  O.  M.  G.  &  S.  Co.,  and  the  other  owned 
by  Mr.  Butan. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  last  mentioned  has  run  to  a  profit.  There  is 
reported  a  second  furnace  in  process  of  erection  at  Butte  City,  west  of 
the  mountains. 

Smelting  is,  beyond  question,  a  process  whereby  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  contained  gold  and  silver  can  be  extracted  than  by  the  amalga- 
mation. It  differs  from  amalgamation  in  so  far  that  amalgam  able  ores 
may  be  smelted,  whereas  lead-bearing  smelting  ores  cannot  be  amalga- 
mated. Copper-bearing  ores,  it  is  true,  may  either  be  amalgamated  or 
smelted.  The  great  advantage  of  the  one  process  over  the  other  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  amalgamation  is  brought  about  by  machinery,  is 
soon  finished,  and  leaves  no  by-products  to  be  reworked,  unless  we  con- 
sider as  such  the  pyritiferous  tailings  ;  smelting,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  performed  mainly  by  manual  labor  and  is  complicated  with  a  number 
of  by-products  which  require  a  reworking.  Moreover,  there  is  required 
a  large  percentage  of  lead  to  collect  the  silver  scattered  through  the 
rock  and  galena ;  if  the  ore  itself  does  not  contain  a  sufficiency  of  that 
metal  it  must  be  added  along  with  the  fluxes.  The  non-metallic  and  the 
valueless  metallic  portion  of  the  ore  must  be  disposed  of  in  the  form  of 
a  slag,  which  must  be  of  such  a  consistency  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  sep- 
aration therefrom  of  the  argentiferous  lead.  If  the  ore  does  not  itself 
contain  the  elements  requisite  to  the  formation  of  a  proper  slag,  such 
fluxes  must  be  added  as  will  make  up  the  deficiency.  Owing  to  the 
rarity  of  finding  a  single  ore  combining  all  these  advantages  it  is  usual, 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  smelting  is  profitably 
carried  on,  to  combine  the  ores  of  the  different  mines  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  valueless  gangue  of  the  one  shall  act  as  a  flux  to  that  of  the 
other.  In  this  way  smelting  is  robbed  of  half  its  difficulty.  Moreover, 
the  mines  and  smelting  works  are  rarely  if  ever  the  property  of  the 
same  parties.  The  mine-owner  raises  his  ores,  dresses  them,  aud  sells 
them  to  the  furnace-owner.  In  early  times  both  pursuits  were  combined, 
but  all  recent  experience  teaches  that  it  is  far  preferable  to  keep  them 
separate.  What  is  needed  to  make  smelting  an  attractive  and  profitable 
pursuit  here  in  Montana  is — 1st,  a  separation  of  inine  and  furnace 
ownership ;  2d,  a  market  for  the  lead,  which  at  the  present  rates  of 
transportation  is  practically  valueless;  3d,  cheap  labor,  and  4th,  the 
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discovery  of  a  variety  of  coal  susceptible  of  being  coked.  At  present 
no  other  fuel  than  wood  and  charcoal  can  be  obtained. 

The  time  will  most  assuredly  come  when  the  large  amount  of  smelt- 
ing ores  in  the  Territory  can  be  reduced  to  a  profit.  Some  central  loca- 
tion will  be  selected  on  one  of  the  great  rivers  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
coal  bed,  the  blast  will  be  driven  by  water  power,  and  every  unneces- 
sary pair  of  hands  dispensed  with.  Under  such  conditions  smelting 
will  be  very  profitable ;  the  country  will  have  been  settled,  and  the  pres- 
ent annual  home  consumption  of  lead  will  be  increased  an  hundred  fold. 
Even  under  present  conditions  an  abundance  of  reasonably  rich  ores, 
water-power,  and  other  natural  facilities,  combined  with  the  strictest 
economy  and  prudent  management,  may  realize  a  small  profit. 

Export  of  ares. — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  economically 
favorable  results  from  the  lead  and  copper  bearing  ores  of  the  Territory, 
small  lots  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  exported  from  the  Territory  to 
the  eastern  States  and  to  Europe.  Among  the  lots  so  shipped  may  be 
enumerated  lb  ton  of  black  copper  from  the  experimental  furnace  at 
Butte  City.  This  metal  was  shipped  by  Captain  Hendrie,  of  the  Helena 
foundry,  and  was  reported  to  contain  a  high  percentage  of  gold.  Fur- 
ther, 1,000  pounds  of  argentiferous  galena,  from  the  Ten-mile  district, 
was  shipped  by  Messrs.  T.  E.  and  D.  G.  Tutt,  and  20  tons  of  rich  silver 
ores  from  the  Poor  Man's  Joy  lode,  of  Philipsburg,  by  Mr.  Cole  Saunders. 

The  costs  of  shipment  may  be  estimated  as  follows:  $20,  currency,  per 
ton  to  Fort  Benton,  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Missouri 
river ;  $20,  currency,  per  ton  to  St.  Louis,  by  water,  and  $10  to  $15,  cur- 
rency per  ton  to  the  seabord.  From  thence  to  foreign  ports  about  $15 
currency  per  ton ;  making  in  all  a  grand  total  of  $65  to  $70  currency 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Hence  ores  yielding  $100  coined  value  per 
ton  may  be,  even  at  present  rates,  raised  and  shipped  with  a  small  profit. 

The  tendency  of  prices  in  Montana  is  steadily  downward,  and  as  the 
population  becomes  more  stable  and  compact,  whereby  the  costs  of  labor 
and  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  diminished,  these  shipments  of  ore  will 
increase  in  volume  aud  will  yield  a  much  greater  profit.  Under  such 
conditions,  however,  it  would  probably  be  more  advisable  to  reduce  the 
ores  on  the  spot. 

Production. — The  production  of  bullion  from  Montana  for  the  year 
1808,  judging  from  the  most  reliable  estimates  obtainable,  probably 
reached  $15,000,000,  of  which  about  $1,000,000  was  the  product  of  the 
quartz  mines.    The  amount  of  silver  produced  was  about  $100,000. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

BEMARKS  ON  THE  OPERATION  IN  MONTANA  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MINERAL  LAND  ACT  OP  JULY  26,  1866,  BY  W.  S.  KEYES,  MINING 
ENGINEER.  HELENA.* 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  as 
applied  to  Montana,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  territorial  enact- 
ments governing  the  location  and  tenure  of  lode  claims.  These  were 
two,  as  follows :  The  first,  consisting  of  12  sections,  entitled  "An  act 
relating  to  the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  quartz  leads,  lodes,  or  ledges, 
and  of  the  manner  of  their  location,"  was  approved  December  26, 1864. 

*  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Keyes  in  his  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  United 
States  law  of  1866.    My  own  opinion  wiU  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report  —R.  W.  R. 
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The  second  became  law  January  17, 1865.  Without  repeating  here  the 
text  of  the  first  law,  which  is  found  entire  in  my  report  of  last  year  to 
the  United  States  commissioner  of  mining,  to  which  reference  is  made, 
it  will  suffice  to  touch  upon  its  peculiarities.  This  law  differs  from  the 
local  laws  and  customs  of  other  mining  districts,  in  so  far  as  only  50 
feet  are  allowed  on  each  side  of  the  respective  claims,  and  each  mine  is 
limited  in  length  to  2,200  feet,  including  discovery  claim,  and  to  200 
feet  for  each  name.  The  second  law  gives  absolute  title  as  against  the 
Territory,  and  by  making  the  quartz  claims  a  matter  of  county  record, 
places  them  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  real  property. 

In  Montana,  therefore,  as  compared  with  other  mining  regions,  we 
find  an  anomalous  condition  of  the  quartz  titles,  and  the  incubus  of  a 
rigid,  ill-considered,  and  hastily  adopted  mining  code.  The  Territory, 
unlike  a  concourse  of  miners,  cannot  enact  retroactive  laws,  and  hence 
a  mistake,  once  made,  cannot  be  remedied,  and  improvement  can  only 
be  applied  to  new  districts. 

The  mining  customs  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  west.  The  latter  were  colored  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Mexican  Ordenanzas  de  Mineria,  and  took  form  and  substance  from  the 
customs  of  a  people  accustomed  to  mines  and  mining  for  centuries.  The 
former,  born  in  Colorado  and  transplanted  to  Montana,  are  the  product 
of  the  crude  theories  of  an  agricultural,  and  not  of  a  mining,  people. 
As  a  result  of  these  laws  I  have  found  much  complaint,  among  such 
mine  owners  as  have  themselves  had  faith  enough  to  explore  their  own 
lodes,  founded  upon  the  fact  that  many  claims  are  held  totally  untouched 
for  years,  and  by  an  absentee  ownership,  which  will  neither  develope 
nor  sell.  All  these  peculiarities  combined  render  the  application  of  the 
law  of  18G6  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  And,  further,  in  the  light  of  the 
past  two  years,  and  in  view  of  its  practical  working,  at  least  in  Montana, 
I  am  constrained  to  characterize  the  law  a  failure. 

My  objections  in  detail  are  as  follows :  1st.  It  is  tedious  and  vexatious. 
2d.  It  is  excessively  costly.  3d.  Even  the  issuance  of  a  patent  does  not 
materially  diminish  the  probability  of  litigation ;  and  4th.  It  has  brought 
and  can  bring  but  little  revenue  to  the  government. 

FiiBt.  It  is  tedious  and  vexatious.  I  can  offer  no  stronger  proof  under 
this  head  than  the  appended  letters  of  Mr.  O.  B.  (XBannon,  the  register 
of  the  United  States  land  office,  to  whom  all  applications  for  patent 
must  be  made,  and  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Foote,  deputy  mineral  land  surveyor. 
The  opinions  of  each  of  these  gentlemen  merit  careful  attention,  and 
particularly  those  of  Mr.  O'Bannon,  who,  besides  having  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  law,  is  himself  a  practical  quartz- 
miner  of  several  years*  experience  in  Nevada.  I  addressed  to  Mr.  O'Ban- 
non the  following  interrogatories : 

1st.  How  many  applications  for  mineral  land  have  been  made  f 

2d.  How  many  have  been  contested  f 

3d.  How  many  have  been  withdrawn  1 

4th.  How  many  certificates  of  final  entry  have  been  issued,  and  for 
what  claims  f 

5th.  How  many  patents  have  you  received,  and  for  what  claims  t 

6th.  As  far  as  your  observation  extends,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  United  States  mineral  land  act  of  July  26, 1866 1 

7th.  Would  patents  under  this  law  serve  to  quiet  title  and  prevent 
litigation! 

8th.  What  are  the  defects  in  the  law,  and,  if  any,  what  remedies  would 
you  suggest  f 
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*fo«U  of  which  Mr.  CBannon  made  reply,  as  follows: 

United  States  Land  Office, 
Helena,  M.  T.,  November  21,  1668. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  note  of  tbe  12th  lmtant,  containing  certain  interrogatories  in  regard  to 
the  mineral  act  of  July  26,  1866,  is  before  me.    Jn  reply  I  would  state: 

1st  That  30  applications  for  patent  under  the  said  act  have  been  made  at  this  office. 

2d.  That  seven  of  these  applications  have  been  contested.  In  two  cases  the  applicants 
did  not  appear,  and  seem  to  nave  abandoned  their  applications.  In  one  case  tbe  contestants 
withdrew  his  objections ;  and  the  remaining  cases  have  been  referred  to  tbe  courts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory for  adjudication. 

3d.  Six  applications  have  been  withdrawn. 

4th.  Certificates  of  patent  have  been  issued  by  me  for  nine  mining  claims,  to  wit :  to 
Whitlatch  Union  Mining  Company,  for  claims  on  Union  No.  2  lode;  to  Mclntyre  Mining 
Company,  for  claims  on  Mclntyre  lode ;  to  James  W.  Whitlatch,  for  discovery  claims  on 
Park  lode ;  to  Turnley  Mining  Company,  for  claims  on  Park  lode ;  to  Ten-mile  Mining  Com- 
pany, (three  certificates,)  for  claims  on  Douglas,  Roderick  Dhu,  and  Ivanhoe  lodes;  to 
Granite  Mountain  Company,  for  claims  on  Granite  Mountain  No.  2  lode ;  to  Essex  Mining 
Company,  for  claims  on  Parkison  lode :  all  situate  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  In  the 
case  of  the  Whitlatch  Union  Mining  Company,  above  referred  to,  the  papers  were  returned 
from  tbe  General  Land  Office  for  irregularities,  and  the  application  was  abandoned  by  the 
company. 

5th.  No  patents  for  mineral  lands  have  ever  been  received  at  this  office ;  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Whitlatch  Union,  above  referred  to,  I  am  not  advised  of  any  action  at  the  General 
Land  Office  in  regard  to  any  of  the  mineral  applications  forwarded  from  this  office. 

6th.  The  "  practical  working  "  of  the  act  iu  question,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  has  from  various 
causes,  some  of  them  general  and  some  purely  local,  not  been  satisfactory. 

This  mineral  act  seems  to  have  been  gotten  up  with  direct  and  special  reference  ".to  the 
rules  and  customs  of  the  miners  "  of  California  and  Nevada.  Here  tnere  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  local  rules  and  customs  relating  to  quartz  or  "  lode  "  property.  The  whole  matter  is 
regulated  by  the  territorial  legislature,  and  the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory 
ot  Montana,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  tbe  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  quartz  lodes,  leads, 
or  ledges,  and  the  manner  of  their  location  "  approved  December  26,  1864,  is  universally 
recognized  by  the  miners  of  the  Territory.  This  act  differs  in  many  essential  particulars 
from  the  mining  rules  and  customs  which  obtain  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  26,  1866.  Many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  appli- 
cants for  patent  to  mineral  lands  in  this  Territory  arise  from  this  fact. 

Among  other  serious  obstacles  and  drawbacks,  I  would  enumerate  the  inadequacy  of  the 
compensation  allowed  to  the  deputy  surveyors  of  mineral  lauds,  and  the  requirement  that 
the  estimated  cost  of  survey  ana  publication  of  notice  shall  be  placed  by  tbe  applicant  in  a 
government  depository  *'  in  favor  of  the  United  States  Treasurer,  to  be  passed  to  tbe  credit 
of  tbe  fund  created  by  individual  depositors  for  siuveys  of  the  public  lands.*1  This  latter 
has  been  a  peculiar,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  unnecessary  hardship  in  this  region  so  remote  from 
the  seat  of  government ;  as  an  evidence  of  which  I  cite  the  fact  that  much  of  the  money  thus 
deposited  has  lain  idle  in  tbe  vaults  for  nearly  a  year  before  it  was  paid  over  to  the  deputy 
surveyors  and  publishers  to  whom  it  rightfully  belonged. 

I  see  no  reason  why  it  might  not  bo  so  arranged  that  deputy  surveyors  could  bo  paid  as 
soon  as  their  services  are  rendered,  or  why  applicants  might  not  be  permitted  to  make  their 
own  terms  with  publishers. 

Without  further  particularizing,  I  would  state  generally,  under  this  head,  that  proceedings 
under  this  law  here  aro  tedious,  vexatious,  and  expensive;  thatminers  seeking  patents  have  gen- 
erally become  discouraged,  and  that  mineral  applications  have  well  nigh  ceased  at  this  office. 

Commissioner  Wilson,  judging  from  some  ot  his  recent  rulings,  seems  disposed  to  relieve 
the  law  of  its  harsher  features,  so  far  as  this  cau  be  done,  by  the  most  liberal  construction  of 
its  provisions :  and  even  if  some  of  the  details  of  the  law  are  not  modified  by  Congress,  I  doubt 
not  that  proceedings  under  it  will  eventually  be  greatly  simplified  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
the  attainment  of  mineral  patents  rendered  reasonably  certain  to  all  meritorious  applicants, 
even  in  Montana. 

7th.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  it  is  not  the  wish  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  mining 
population  of  tbe  country  that  government  should  dispose  of  any  large  part  of  its  lands  con- 
taining precious  metals ;  and  there  is  nothing  the  miners  would  probably  ask  in  relation 
thereto,  except  to  have  an  assurance  from  government  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  bold 
undisturbed  such  titles  as  they  now  enjoy,  and  that  the  paramount  title  of  government  to  such 
lands  should  never  be  enforced. 

But  conceding  the  point,  so  stoutly  contested  by  the  miners,  that  it  is  the  true  policy  of 
the  general  government  to  dispose  of  all  its  mineral  lands,  I  must  say,  after  considerable 
reflection  upon  the  subject,  that,  aside  from  the  very  trifling  revenue  which  would  accrue  to 
tbe  government  therefrom,  I  cannot  see  how  matters  can  be  materially  improved  by  the  fiual 
disposition  of  the  whole,  or  any  large  part  of  them,  under  tbe  act  of  July  26,  1866. 

If  the  precious  metals  were  always  found  in  regular  and  well  defined  veins,  which,  after 
the  expenditure  thereon  of  labor  of  the  value  of  (1,000,  could  always  be  traced  with  tolerable 
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certainty  for  a  distance  of  3,000  feet;  if  there  were  no  "faults,"  or  bifurcations,  or  short 
curves,  or  sharp  angles,  I  should  grant  that  patents  under  this  law  would  have  the  effect  of 

S dieting  title,  and  ordinarily  prove  a  sufficient  safeguard  and  protection  to  the  patentees, 
iut  my  observation  is  that  auriferous,  argentiferous,  or  copper-bearing  veins,  that  are  regular 
and  well  defined,  and  which,  after  the  expenditure  of  $1,000  in  development,  can  be  traced 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  for  a  distance  of  3,000,  or  even  1,000,  feet,  are  rare  exceptions ; 
that  off-sets,  curves,  angles,  &c,  frequently  occur,  and  often  when  least  expected ;  that  in 
numerous  instances,  as  in  the  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  in  Peru,  of  Santa  Eulalia,  near  the 
city  of  Chihuahua,  in  northern  Mexico,  and  in  the  recent  remarkable  discoveries  at  White 
Pine,  in  central  Nevada,  ores  of  immense  value  are  found  in  beds,  or  irregular  masses, 
where  such  a  thing  as  a  vein  or  lode  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to  exist ;  that  some- 
times, as  in  the  Winnemucca  district,  in  Humboldt  county,  Nevada,  the  precious  metals  are 
fonnd  in  a  net-work  of  innumerable  small  veins,  intersecting  at  all  angles  over  an  area  of 
several  hundred  acres.  In  none  of  these  cases  cited  am  I  able  to  perceive  how  patents  under 
this  law  can  protect  the  holders  against  litigation,  or  even  materially  diminish  the  chances  of 
dispute,  or  give  to  the  miner  any  better  security  than  he  already  enjoys  under  his  "local 
rules  and  customs." 

In  my  humble  opinion  this  whole  idea  of  giving  patents  to  leads  or  lodes,  as  such,  is 
erroneous,  and  can  give  to  patentees  no  compensating  advantages  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
necessary  under  the  present  law.  If  the  mineral  lauds  must  be  sold,  I  would  suggest  the 
oil  owing  as  the  only  plan  which  has  ever  occurred  to  me  by  which  an  unassailable  title 
can  be  secured  to  the  patentee.  When  a  valuable  mine  is  proven  to  exist,  whether  of  gold, 
silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  and  whether  found  iu  a  vein,  lode,  bed,  or  deposit,  upon  proper 
application  of  the  owner  thereof,  and  his  compliance  with  such  necessary  rules  as  may  be 
prescribed,  let  patent  issue  to  him  for  a  certain  amount  of  land,  including  his  mine.  Whether 
there  be  one  lode  or  ten,  or  no  lode  at  all,  let  the  patentee  have  absolute  title  to  everything 
contained  in  the  land  for  which  his  patent  calls,  but  nothing  more.  Let  him  work  his  mine 
or  mines  to  any  depth,  but  give  him  no  reserved  right  to  follow  his  vein  or  lode,  "  although 
it  may  enter  the  land  adjoining."  Let  it  be  bis  misfortune  if  his  land  has  not  been  properly 
located  so  as  to  cover  and  include  his  mine. 

Under  such  a  system  there  would,  doubtless,  be  cases  of  individual  hardship,  such  as 
cannot  be  guarded  against  in  the  framing  of  any  general  law  ;  but  the  patentee  would  be 
effectually  protected  against  all  the  ordinary  chances  of  ordl  nary  litigation  and  dispute.  There 
would  be  no  controversy  likely  to  arise  between  him  and  an  adjoining  claimant  which  could 
oot  be  readily  decided  upon  the  testimony  of  a  competent  engineer. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  B.  O'BANNAN,  Register. 

W.  S.  Ketes, 

Miming  Engineer,  Helena,  Montana  Territory, 

The  following  is  communicated  by  Mr.  Foote : 

Helena,  Montana,  November  26,  1868. 

Sir  :  Yours  of  the  24th  instant  has  been  duly  received.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot 
devote  as  much  time  to  the  subject  as  its  importance  requires.  My  duties  and  engagements 
occupy  so  great  a  share  of  my  time  that  any  remarks  I  can  make  in  regard  to  the  practical 
workings  of  the  mineral  land  act  will  necessarily  be  brief  and  imperfect.  It  would  afford  me 
great  pleasure  to  make  a  careful  and  detailed  statement  of  my  observations  and  notes  upon 
the  sunject,  but  the  time  given  me  for  their  preparation  is  too  short  to  be  as  explicit  as  I 
could  wish.  The  act  of  Congress  of  July  26,  I860,  generally  known  as  the  mineral  land  act, 
was  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  miners,  and  was  hailed  as  one  that  would  inure  to  their 
"benefit,  and  I  will  add  that  so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  the  act  itself  is  still  regarded 
with  great  favor  by  a  majority  of  the  miners ;  the  general  dissatisfaction  that  seems  to  exist 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  act  has  been  in  force  nearly  three  years,  and  as  yet  no  patent 
has  been  granted  or  issued  on  any  lode.  It  is  true  that  rumors  have  been  circulated  that  one 
patent  has  been  issued  on  a  tract  of  mineral  land  in  California,  covering  an  area  of  between 
300  and  400  acres,  but  this  is  not  regarded  as  a  patent  on  a  lode. 

Numerous  applications  for  patent  have  been  made  in  this  Territory,  and  quite  a  number 
of  final  surveys  have  been  made.  Among  those  who  have  completed  their  applications  and 
made  their  entries  there  seems  to  be  general  dissatisfaction,  many  of  them- expressing  the 
opinion  that  their  time  and  money  have  been  thrown  away,  thus  discouraging  others  and 
preventing  many  applications  being  made.  There  are  hundreds  of  miners  who  are  desirous 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  act,  but  they  are  discouraged  by  those  who  have 
tried  to  obtain  a  government  title.  Could  one  patent  to  a  lode  mine  issue  to  any  person  in 
this  Territory,  it  would  cause  hundreds  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  to  secure  patents  to  their 
mines.  There  are  but  few  miners  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  doing  business  in 
the  General  Land  Office,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  them  that  the  certificate  which  they  receive 
from  the  local  land  office  is  their  evidence  of  title.  Until  the  patent  is  issued  they  remain 
iu  doubt  whether  the  patent  will  issue  for  so  many  feet  on  their  lode,  or  for  so  many  acres 
of  land,  leaving  them  still  a  contestable  title  to  their  lode  or  vein.  This  doubt  seems  to 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  first  surveys  which  were  made  in  this  Territory,  and  which  were 
made  in  accordance  with  the  mineral  instructions  of  January  14, 1667,  the  instructions  of  the 
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surveyor  general,  and  the  local  rales,  regulation*,  and  customs  of  miners,  t.  *.,  by  surveying 
and  marking  the  required  number  of  feet  along  the  apparent  general  coarse  of  the  lode  ana 
placing  a  well-built  mound  at  each  end  of  the  claim,  in  cases  where  the  side  lines  or  corners 
were  unknown,  (see  page  6,  circular  of  Mineral  Instructions,  January  14,  1867,)  were 
decided  to  be  incomplete,  and  subsequent  instructions  required  the  side  lines  to  be  in  all 
cases  actually  run,  surveyed,  and  marked,  thus  confining  their  surface  or  working-ground 
to  the  land  surveyed,  which,  in  many  cases,  (at  points  remote  from  the  discovery  or  worked 
portions  of  the  lode)  would  be  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  vein  or  lode,  and  absolutely  value- 
less for  working  purposes.  The  local  law  of  this  Territory,  t.  *.,  the  act  of  the  territorial 
legislature,  allows  50  feet  on  each  side  of  the  lode  for  working  purposes.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  impossible  to  locate  the  exact  position  of  the  side  lines  to  a  claim  in  accordance 
therewith  until  the  lode  bad  been  traced  and  defined  on  the  surface  its  entire  length,  which, 
in  many  cases,  would  be  impossible,  from  the  fact  that  lodes  do  not  always  crop  out  on  the 
surface,  and  in  other  cases  it  would  require  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  useless 
surface  tracings. 

Another  great  cause  of  complaint  is  the  requirement  of  the  land  office  that  applicants 
should  prove  that  no  other  known  veins  or  lodes  exist  on  the  ground  surveyed.  This  require- 
ment seems  to  be  almost  a  complete  estoppel  to  acquiring  title  to  any  valuable  lode,  for  the 
reason  that,  as  soon  as  any  lode  has  been  discovered  and  proved  to  be  valuable,  hundreds 
of  prospectors  and  "wildcat  lode-stakers  "  immediately  repair  to  the  vicinity  and  dig  the 
whole  surrounding  country  full  of  shafts,  tunnels,  prospect-holes,  **  coyote  holes,"  &c, 
staking  and  recording  every  lode,  spur,  seam,  and  even  boulder,  as  if  running  in  every  con- 
ceivable direction.  Some  of  these  may  prove  to  be  separate  lodes,  and  may  even  cross  the 
original  lode.  The  owners  of  these  separate  lodes  would  of  course  be  entitled  to  hold  them, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  owners  of  the  original  and  valuable  lode  to  prove  that 
on  any  defined  piece  of  land  which  they  might  have  surveyed  there  were  no  other  known 
lodes  existing  at  the  time  of  their  application.  This  requirement  seems  unnecessary,  and 
even  unjust,  considering  the  provision  of  the  art  limiting  the  location  to  one  vein  or  lode, 
and  the  provision  that  the  owners  of  a  mine  shall  have  the  **  right  to  follow  their  vein  or 
lode  with  its  dips,  angles,  and  variations  to  any  depth,  (and  I  think  it  is  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  law  to  mean  in  any  direction)  although  it  may  enter  the  land  adjoining, 
which  land  adjoiniug  shall  be  sold  subject  to  this  condition." 

Lodes  are  generally  narrow,  crop  out  at  one  point,  and  it  may  be  not  again  for  a  long  dis- 
tance ;  no  survey  can  follow  them.  If  they  dip,  as  they  almost  always  do,  no  straight  line 
can  follow  them  on  the  surface,  in  a  hilly  country,  owing  to  the  change  made  in  the  surface 
course  of  the  lode  by  the  dip  coming  into  contact  with  the  hills  or  depressions  in  the  surface. 
How,  then,  can  the  law  require  a  surface  survey,  when  that  surface  survey  almost  invariably 
must  fail  to  cover  the  lode  sought  to  be  secured  7  If  it  be  the  lode  that  is  sold,  then  all  metes 
and  bounds,  except  the  lines  limiting  the  length  of  the  claim,  are  unnecessary.  Such  end 
lines  can  be  as  easily  run,  surveyed,  marked,  located,  witnessed,  and  perpetuated  by  monu- 
ments, and  platted  in  the  office  as  though  side  lines  were  surveyed  therewith  and  a  defined 
tract  of  land  enclosed,  and  there  could  be  no  possible  mistake  or  question  in  regard  to  the 
locus  of  such  claim.  If  it  be  surface  ground  that  is  sold  it  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
shown  that  no  other  lodes  exist  on  the  ground  surveyed,  neither  can  it  be  shown  (when  no 
surface  indications  exist,  which  is  generally  the  case)  that  the  lode  sought  is  situated  its 
entire  length  on  the  tract  surveyed.  In  fact,  I  think  the  greatest  difficulty  that  exists  in 
the  working  of  the  law  will  be  found  in  the  incompatibility  of  the  words  "lode  "  and  "  tract.** 

When  miners  and  mill  owners  apply  for  patents  to  defined  tracts  of  land  for  mill  sites,  they 
do  not  seek  nor  desire  to  obtain  title  to  any  mines  that  may  exist  on  such  land  ;  they  merely 
apply  for  title  to  the  surface  land  withont  including  any  mines  or  minerals ;  nor  do  they 
intend  to  debar  miners  from  working  such  mines  should  they  exist.  This  simple  segrega- 
tion of  mining  and  surface  rights  has  always  worked  satisfactorily  and  smoothly  in  the  min- 
ing regions ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  mineral  land  act 
to  legalize  such  segregation  in  accordance  with  the  local  customs  and  usages. 

The  only  suggestion  I  can  make  in  regard  to  an  amendment  of  the  present  law,  is  to  com- 
pletely eradicate  the  words  acre  and  tract,  when  applied  to  vein  or  lode  mines,  and  place  a 
price  per  foot  linear  measuremeut  on  the  lodes,  granting  in  conjunction  therewith,  a  perpet- 
ual lease  or  privilege  to  the  surface  ground  for  a  certain  distance  on  each  side  of  the  vein, 
for  working  purpose3.  And  that  when  any  title  is  granted  to  tracts  of  surface  ground  in  the 
mineral  regions,  for  milling  or  other  purposes,  this  mining  privilege  or  right  be  reserved  in 
the  grant.  Either  this  must  be  done,  or  a  complete  and  absolute  revolution  in  the  mining 
rules,  regulations,  and  customs  of  the  western  states  and  Territories  must  be  made,  ana 
absolute  titles  to  land  granted  in  accordance  with  the  maxim :  "  Cujus  e$t  solum  ejus  est 
usque  ad  calum."  Any  such  innovation  upon  long  established  customs  and  usages  of  miners, 
could  only  be  accomplished  with  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  before  any  such  radical  change 
should  be  attempted,  a  commission  of  practical  and  scientific  men  should  be  appointed  to 
fully  investigate  all  of  the  local  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  miners  on  the  public  domain. 
Yours  respectfully, 

GEORGE  B.  FOOTE, 
Deputy  U.  S.  Mineral  Surveyor,  Mineral  District  No.  2,  Montana  Territory, 

W.  8.  Keybs,  Mining  Engineer. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen,  I  think,  that,  without  further  emendation  or  addi- 
tion, the  law  is  both  tedious  and  vexatious. 

Second.  It  is  excessively  costly.  In  this  particular  I  have  the  additional 
testimony  of  Captain  W.  W.  De  Lacy,  United  States  deputy  mineral 
land  surveyor.  His  experience  is  that  no  patent  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained at  an  expense  less  than  $400,  and  if  the  distance  be  considerable 
it  might  cost  $500.  If,  however,  the  claim  be  contested  no  estimate  can 
be  made  of  the  possible  or  probable  cost.  Mr.  Footehas  made  contracts 
to  survey  and  perfect  title  for  the  sum  of  $400.  Moreover,  expensive  as 
the  survey  is  to  the  miner,  the  compensation  allowed  to  the  surveyor  is 
entirely  inadequate.  He  receives  only  $10,  currency,  per  diem ;  out  of 
this  he  must  pay  at  least  one  assistant  $5  per  day ;  must  further  pay  his 
own  transportation  and  hence  there  is  little  or  nothing  left  for  his  profes- 
sional services.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
engage  the  services  of  competent  men. 

Another  hardship  is  that  two  surveys  must  be  made.  The  first  may 
be  entrusted  to  any  surveyor ;  the  second  must  be  performed  by  one  of 
the  regularly  appointed  deputies  of  the  surveyor  general  after  compli- 
ance with  certain  prescribed  formalities.  No  further  proof  is,  I  think, 
necessary  to  establish  the  second  objection,  viz :  that  the  execution  of 
the  law  is  excessively  costly  and  bears  heavily  on  the  mining  interest. 

Third.  Even  the  issuance  of  the  patent  does  not  materially  diminish  the 
probability  of  litigation. 

Instructions  to  the  local  surveyors  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  sur- 
face as  patented  must  contain  the  lode ;  and  it  is  especially  ordered  that 
where  the  lead  makes  a  turn,  stakes  must  be  set.  The  theory  of  the  law 
would,  therefore,  make  the  patent  a  general  notice  to  all  men  that  the 
ground  so  included  embraces  the  well-defined  boundaries  of  the  claim. 
Prior  to  full  exploration  this  is  an  utter  impossibility,  and  to  demonstrate 
this  point  fully  and  satisfactorily  would  often  require  the  expenditure  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  A  gallery  may  be  driven  on  the  vein,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  as  low  as  $10  currency  per  foot,  and  if  it  were  required 
to  follow  the  vein  a  distance  of  2,200  feet  it  would  cost  no  less  than 
10x2200  ==  $22,000 ;  i.  e.,  it  is  practically  impossible,  under  the  law,  to 
give  a  surface  within  which  the  vein  shall  surely  be  found. 

Again,  if  there  be  a  throw  or  fault  in  the  vein,  no  foresight  can  fix  its 
position ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  no  surface  location  can,  h  priori,  be 
made.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  the  local  laws  and  customs  permit  the 
claim-holder  to  follow  his  lode  wherever  it  may  run,  and  as  this  provis- 
ion has  been  recognized  in  the  law  of  1866  the  surface  patent  is  practi- 
cally valueless,  and  after,  as  before,  costly  excavations  may  be  required  to 
prove  whether  two  contested  locations  be  or  be  not  one  and  the  same  vein. 

It  might  further  be  a  question  as  to  what  right  a  patentee  had  in  the 
surface  patented  after  his  lead  should  have  been  proven  to  have  passed 
out  of  such  surface,  and,  per  contra,  whether  he  had  a  right  to  other  50 
feet  where  his  lead  does  actually  run. 

So  that,  all  things  considered,  a  patentee  is  no  better  off  than  if  he  had 
obtained  no  patent,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  prove  his  vein  in  the  same 
manner  as  now. 

Fourth.  The  law  has  brought  and  can  bring  little  or  no  revenue  to  the 
general  government.  Mr.  McLean,  the  receiver  of  the  United  States 
Land  Office,  informs  me  that,  under  the  law,  43.93  acres  have  been 
entered,  and  as  fractions  are  chargeable  at  the  same  rate  as  full  acres, 
there  has  been  received  in  all  the  sum  of  $285,  a  paltry  total  for  the 
length  of  time  the  law  has  been  in  force. 

The  small  number  of  applications  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  gen- 
eral apathy,  still  more  conclusively  prove  that  few  if  any  further  appli- 
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cations  will  be  made.  Indeed  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the  general 
government  should  seek  to  draw  from  the  mineral  lands  any  revenue 
over  the  necessary  expenses  other  than  the  incidental  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  an  increased  production  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  un- 
necessary, I  trust,  to  bring  any  argument  to  substantiate  this  proposition 
so  generally  recognized  in  all  the  legislation  of  every  enlightened  govern- 
ment. 

Enough  has,  I  think,  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  present  law  is 
vicious  and  inexpedient,  that  its  provisions  bear  hardly  upon  the  min- 
ing interests,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  either  repealed  or  essentially 
amended. 

Objection,  it  may  be  argued,  is  easy,  and  fault-finding  possible,  to  the 
lowest  order  of  intellect.  To  offer  a  remedy  is,  therefore,  rightfully  to 
be  demanded  of  all  objectors. 

In  examining  the  question,  then,  on  the  broad  ground  of  statesman- 
ship and  an  enlightened  political  economy,  we  must  consider  not  only 
what  is  absolutely  best,  but  also  how  nearly  such  a  standard  can  be  ap- 
proached in  a  manner  feasible  and  acceptable  to  the  people., 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  mining  communities  look  upon  all  legislation 
touching  the  mines  with  great  jealousy,  and  will  resist,  as  far  as  they 
can,  any  encroachments  upon  what  they  consider  their  vested  rights — 
vested,  because  the  government  has  for  so  long  a  time  made  no  attempt 
to  assert  its  paramount  title.  Hence  a  laisser  faire  policy  is  the  only 
one  likely  to  meet  with  any  general  approbation. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  ever-increasing  importance  of  the  mineral 
interests  of  the  United  States — interests  embracing  an  area  of  country 
more  extensive  than  the  average  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  destined  to 
build  up  towns  and  cities  and  to  support  a  population  far  more  numerous 
than  our  present  grand  total  of  all  the  States;  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
and  far-reaching  scope  of  the  industry,  it  behooves  our  legislators  to  do 
nothing  hastily,  and  to  make  no  laws  whatever  without  first  carefully 
searching  the  whole  subject  and  comparing  the  mining  laws  of  every 
other  country.  On  such  as  bigotedly  refuse  to  listen  to  the  experience 
of  other  mining  countries,  and  believe  that  no  good  is  possible  unless  it 
be  a  home  production,  no  impression  can  be  made.  That  such  men  make 
up  no  small  proportion  of  a  mining  community  will  be  evident  even  to 
the  most  superficial  observer. 

With  all  diffidence  I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  as  the  only  feasi- 
ble and  statesmanlike  solution  of  the  difficulty:  Let  Congress  appoint  a 
commission,  consisting  of  two  or  three  representatives  of  the  people  and 
one  or  more  prominent  mine-owners  from  each  of  the  mining  regions. 
Let  the  commissioners  secure  all  possible  testimony  directly  bearing  on 
the  mining  interests.  Let  them  be  empowered  to  call  for  persons  and 
papers;  to  examine  experts,  mine-owners,  and  people  from  the  mining 
States  and  Territories.  Let  them,  further,  investigate  the  general  laws 
governing  mines  in  foreign  countries;  and  let  them  obtain  the  fullest 
exposition  of  the  local  laws  and  customs  governing  mining  claims 
throughout  the  national  domain. 

For  such  a  commission  we  have,  as  a  precedent,  the  action  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  prior  to  taking  action  in  regard  to  purchasing  the  rights 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territory  in  British  America.  That  such 
a  commission  would  entail  a  heavy  expense  upon  the  government  is  no 
valid  objection,  for  the  reason  that  the  interests  and  communities  to  be 
affected  by  its  action  are  as  worthy  of  consideration  as  any  others.  In 
no  other  way,  in  my  judgment,  can  any  general  legislation  be  inaugu- 
rated which  shall  not  work  wide-spread  injustice  and  cripple,  if  not 
demoralize,  the  entire  industry. 
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In  my  humble  opinion,  fortified  by  years  of  familiarity  with  the  mining 
laws  of  Germany,  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  various  mining  districts  of  the 
United  States,  the  "local  rules  and  customs"  are  too  uncertain  for  secur- 
ity, and  are  entirely  inadequate  to  prevent  that  litigation  which  is  and 
has  been  the  curse  of  our  mining  system.  I  totally  dissent  from  that 
portion  of  the  local  law  which  gives  the  mine-owner  the  right  to  follow 
all  the  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  variations  of  his  lode,  even  though  it  may 
enter  the  land  adjoining,  unless  it  be  amended  by  forbidding  parallel 
locations  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  first  point  of  discovery.  I 
object  to  the  law  as  it  now  is,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  fruitful  source 
of  litigation  and  violence. 

No  law  should  be  tolerated  which  does  not  give  a  reasonable  freedom 
from  assault;  and  the  vicious  system  at  present  in  vogue,  of  allowing 
subsequent  locations  in  close  proximity  to  the  first,  has  fostered  and  will 
foster  the  most  vexations  litigation.  As  long  as  nothing  of  value  is  found, 
no  attempts  are  made  to  interfere  with  exploration.  As  soon,  however, 
as  a  valuable  deposit  of  ore  is  reached,  a  multitude  of  claimants  appear, 
under  the  specious  plea  that  the  development  is  upon  a  dip,  spur,  angle, 
or  variation  of  some  previously  discovered  lode  $  and  all  the  technicalities 
of  the  law  are  at  once  brought  to  bear  to  obtain  possession. 

It  is  this  uncertainty  of  title,  fear  of  litigation  and  black-mail,  which 
do  more  to  retard  mining  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

Hence  I  can  see  no  usefulness  in  any  law  which  does  not  render 
unassailable,  or  at  least  reasonably  so,  a  title  once  obtained  from  the 
highest  authority.  To  this  end  I  can  conceive  of  no  enactment  unless 
one  which  gives  a  surface  beneath  which,  even  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
every  precious  or  useful  metal  shall  be  the  property  of  the  patentee,  or 
which  forbids  parallel  locations  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  point  of 
discovery.  Further,  I  would  not  admit  the  practical  possibility  of  two 
true  fissure  veins  running  parallel  within  say  300  feet  of  one  another. 

Most  of  the  vexatious  lawsuits,  once  so  prolific  in  Nevada,  arose  from 
parallel  locations.  The  one  lode  theory  has  there  become  pretty  gene- 
rally accepted,  and  it  is  due  to  the  resulting  freedom  from  litigation  as 
much  as  anything  else  that  the  Oomstock  lode  now  yields  an  increased 
percentage  of  profit  on  the  gross  amount  produced. 

Even  if  a  general  mining  law  be  unadvisable,  it  is  palpable  that  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  older  States  will  insist  upon  its  passage;  and  the 
miners  should  therefore  endeavor  so  to  shape  legislation  that  the  mining 
interest  shall  receive  no  detriment.  The  burden  of  proof  that  such  a  law 
should  not  be  passed  remains  with  the  objectors,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  all  mining  countries,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  approved  of 
such  a  course.  The  Ordenanzas  de  Mineria  of  old  Spain,  which  to  this 
day  are  in  force  in  ail  the  Spanish  American  States,  have  stood  the  test 
of  nearly  three  centuries. 

All  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  have  general  mining  codes.  England  may, 
however,  properly  be  excepted,  for  the  reason  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
mines  are  on  land  owned  by  individuals. 

The  Mexican  Ordenanzas — in  many  respects  the  best  mining  code  in 
the  world — give  a  lode  and  a  certain  surface  which  is  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  dip  of  the  lode.  Moreover,  they  require  that  the  mine  be 
worked  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  unless  a  prorogue  for  cause  be 
first  obtained  from  the  mineral  inspector  of  the  district.  Litigation  is 
unfrequent,  and  the  mere  fact  that  a  mine  is  claimed  is  in  general  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  attempt  at  "jumping."  Such  laws  would  not  be 
efficient  amongst  a  population  as  active  and  grasping  as  ours.  It  is 
necessary  therefore  that  the  mine-owners  have  full  and  undisputed  title. 
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How  this  might  best  be  obtained  should,  I  think,  be  determined  by  a 
government  commission. 

Further,  in  revising  the  general  mining  law  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  Congress  make  provision  whereby  title  can  be  obtained  to 
lands  bearing  the  following  described  natural  products,  viz :  borax  and 
soda  lagoons;  saltpetre,  either  in  caverns  or  as  a  surface  efflorescence; 
alum-bearing  clays ;  sulphur  beds ;  coal  deposits ;  asphaltum  deposits ; 
petroleum ;  ozocerite,  or  natural  wax,  (called  by  the  Germans  Erd-wach*  ;) 
and  salt-beds  or  springs. 

The  above  products  are  all  of  commercial  importance;  and  lands  carry- 
ing such  are  of  more  value  than  simple  agricultural  localities.  As  the 
law  now  reads  no  title  to  such  deposits  can  be  obtained  prior  to  survey. 
Hence  there  is  no  encouragement  to  the  prospector  to  seek  for  them ;  and, 
even  if  discovered  by  accident,  no  profit  is  possible,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  acquire  title.  It  is  further  unjust  to  a  heavily  burdened  people 
that  such  lands  should  be  sold  by  government  for  no  more  than  $1  25 
per  acre.  I  would  suggest  that  lands  bearing  such  deposits  be  sold  in 
bodies  of  say  40  acres,  and  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $2  50  per  acre. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Montana  legislature  a  general  placer  mining 
law  was  passed ;  but  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  fact  at  the  time.  One 
of  our  newspapers  has  repeatedly  attacked  it  during  the  last  summer. 
Two  gulches,  within  my  own  knowledge,  have  been  taken  up  in  pursu- 
ance of  its  provisions ;  and  my  own  observation  is  that  a  large  number 
of  miners  approve  of  the  measure.  Its  best  feature  is  that  ground  once 
taken  cannot  be  cut  down  by  subsequent  arrivals.  Much  injustice  has, 
in  times  past,  been  inflicted  upon  the  discoverers  by  new-comers,  who, 
without  the  energy  to  prospect  for  themselves,  are  desirous  of  turning 
to  their  own  advantage  the  labors  of  others.  The  text  of  the  law  is  as 
follows : 

AN  ACT  relating  to  the  discovery  and  possessory  right  to  all  placer  mines. 

'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Montana :  SECTION  1.  That  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  hereafter  discover  any  gulch,  bank,  bar,  or  hill  claim  or  claims, 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  claim  by  discovery-right,  and  one  claim  each  by  pre-emption. 

Sec.  U.  That  all  gulch  claims  shall  be  two  hundred  feet  up  and  down  said  gulch  and  ex- 
tending two  hundred  feet  upon  each  side  from  the  centre  of  said  gulch. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  bank,  bar,  or  hill  claims  shall  be  two  hundred  feet  square. 

Sec.  4.  That  a  gulch  with  its  banks,  bars,  and  hill-sides  shall  constitute  but  one  district. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  claims  owned  or  claimed  to  be  owned  by  any  person  or  persons  shall  be 
represented  by  actual  working  of  said  claim  or  claims  at  least  two  days  in  each  week,  except 
at  any  time  when  such  claim  cannot  be  practically  worked,  which  shall  be  determined  by 
two-thirds  of  the  claim-holders  of  the  district. 

Sec.  6.  That  there  shall  be,  in  each  and  every  district,  elected  one  recorder  for  such  dis- 
trict, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  record  such  claims  in  a  book  of  record,  to  be  at  the  inspection 
of  all  persons,  and  to  give  to  anv  person  or  persons  a  certificate  of  such  pre-emption ;  and  for 
such  record  said  recorder  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Sec.  7.  And  that  before  any  record  shall  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  there 
shall  be  placed  at  the  extremity  of  each  claim  or  disco  very -claim  one  stake,  said  stake  to  be 
at  least  two  inches  in  diameter,  containing  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  pre-empting 
such  claim,  and  that  said  person  or  persons  shall  have  at  least  fifteen  days  from  staking  of 
said  claim  to  record  such  claims. 

Sec.  8.  That  uothiug  contained  in  this  act  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  any  person  or 
persons  from  holding  one  or  more  claims  by  purchase. 

Sec.  9.  That  any  person  or  persons  holding  one  or  more  claims  by  pre-emption  or  pur- 
chase, and  working  upon  one  or  digging  drain  or  other  ditch  for  said  claim,  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  actual  representation. 

Sec.  10.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  [as]  to  prohibit  any  body  of 
miners  to  the  n amber  of  thirty,  from  making  any  and  all  local  laws  which  they  may  wish 
upon  a  call  of  the  miners  of  any  district,  or  upon  the  posting  of  a  notice  of  such  in  three 
public  places  giving  at  least  three  days1  notice,  specifying  the  time  and  place  of  holding  of 
such  meeting :  Provided,  That  said  laws  shall  not  conflict  with  vested  rights  under  author- 
ity of  this  act  acquired  prior  to  said  meeting. 

Sec.  11.  This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval. 

Approved  December  11,  1867. 
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SECTION  IV. 

NOTES  ON  IDAHO 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

REPORT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  ASHBURNER,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  ON  CERTAIN 

MINES  IN  IDAHO. 

The  principal  mining  region  of  Idaho,  in  which  most  of  the  capital 
has  been  concentrated,  is  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Territory, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Owyhee  district,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Sil- 
ver or  Ruby  City,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Here  there  are  many  noted 
mines,  which  have  already  produced  largely,  paid  well,  and  have  mainly 
caused  the  great  reputation  of  this  Territory.  The  more  productive  of 
these  mines,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  ones  now  being  worked,  are  situated 
near  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  situated  back  of  the  town  of 
Silver  and  known  as  War  Eagle  mountain.  Here  within  a  limited  space, 
are  grouped  together  the  Poorman  or  the  New  York  and  Owyhee 
mine,  the  Ida  Elmore,  the  Golden  Chariot,  and  the  Oro  Fino.  All  of 
these  veins  are  encased  in  granite.  The  present  supply  of  bullion  is 
derived  entirely  from  the  Poorman  and  Ida  Elmore,  though  both  the 
Golden  Chariot  and  Oro  Fino  are  now  merely  awaiting  the  erection  of 
hoisting  works,  and  will  soon  be  in  operation  again. 

The  ores  in  all  these  veins  are  simple  and  easily  worked  by  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  amalgamation.  The  ores  of  the  Poorman  consist  prin- 
cipally of  the  chloride  and  sulphuret  of  silver,  associated  with  but  little 
copper  and  antimony ;  and  the  bullion  resulting  from  their  treatment 
contains  about  y^fc  of  gold  and  ^^  of  silver,  though  from  the  lower 
workings  of  the  mine  the  percentage  of  gold  is  less.  This  com- 
pany is  now  engaged  in  extracting  all  the  ore  above  the  358  feet 
level,  and  filling  in  the  excavation ;  and  the  value  of  the  bullion  per 
ounce,  which  is  now  about  $419,  will  be  less  when  this  is  accomplished 
and  work  is  again  resumed  in  the  lower  levels. 

This  company  has  1,650  feet  of  ground  and  owns  an  excellent  20  stamp 
mill  with  16  pans  and  8  settlers.  They  appear  to  work  their  ore  very 
closely,  and  the  metallurgist,  Mr.  Adams,  states  that  the  loss  does  not 
exceed  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value. 

The  distance  from  the  mine  to  the  mill  is  four  and  one-quarter  miles, 
and  from  $3  to  $3  50  is  paid  per  ton  for  hauling  the  ore.  The  total 
expenses  of  this  concern  are  now  about  $9,500  per  month,  of  which  one- 
third  is  for  mining  and  the  other  two-thirds  for  milling.  The  mining 
costs  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton,  and  the  milling  from  $12  50  to  $15.  The 
present  monthly  production  is  not  far  from  $60,000.  In  April  and  May 
last  the  total  production  was  $124,300,  which  was  obtained  by  working 
850  tons,  which  would  show  an  average  yield  of  $146  24  per  ton,  and 
this  may  be  regarded  as  the  present  value  of  the  ores.  In  1866,  how- 
ever, the  ore  which  was  taken  from  near  the  surface  was  very  much 
richer,  having  averaged  $229  41. 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  54 11 
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The  results  obtained  by  this  company  from  July  19  to  November  1, 
1866,  were  as  follows : 


Tons,  at  different 
mills. 

Yield. 

Average  per  ton. 

Value  of  bullion  per 
ounce. 

369* 
362* 
771* 
880 

$25, 200  48 

62,220  81 

203,586  71 

255, 683  59 

$68  25 
171  88 
264  05 
301  91 

$3  44 

1  87 
1  74 
1  73 

2,382* 

546,691  59 

Mean  229  41 

About  14  tons  were  selected  from  the  above  ore  before  it  was  worked 
and  sent  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  it  was  treated,  and  the  yield 
was  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  per  ton. 

It  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  these  brilliant  results  will  be  realized 
again.  The  vein  is  narrower  than  it  was  formerly,  being  now  only  a  few 
inches  in  width  where  the  best  ore  is  found,  though  widening  in  some 
places  to  five  feet  in  the  poorer  portions  of  the  mine ;  still  there  are  no 
reasons  for  supposing  that  this  will  not  prove  a  productive  property  for 
years  to  come. 

Not  far  from  the  Poorman,  and  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  lie 
the  Ida  Elmore,  Golden  Chariot,  and  Oro  Fino  mines. 

The  vein  of  the  Ida  Elmore  is  about  three  feet  wide  and  has  been  sunk 
upon  to  a  depth  of  150  feet.  The  mine  is  worked  for  gold,  which  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  silver.  The  present  yield  of  the  rock  is  at 
the  rate  of  $140  per  ton,  and  the  total  monthly  production  about  the 
same  as  the  Poorman,  or  $60,000.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
this  mine  has  produced  in  the  past,  but  it  is  known  that,  during  a  space 
of  eight  months,  $400,000  were  extracted  by  a  mill  of  10  stamps,  and 
large  sums  in  addition  were  expended  for  litigation,  so  that  it  is  proba- 
ble that  at  least  $600,000  have  already  been  taken  out.  The  mine  is 
yielding  at  the  present  time  as  well  as  ever. 

The  Golden  Chariot  adjoins  the  Ida  Elmore  and  is  upon  and  part  of 
the  same  vein.  It  has  been  sunk  upon  to  a  depth  of  150  feet,  and  some 
$200,000  extracted,  most  of  which,  however,  went  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  litigation  and  armed  contest  with  the  Ida  Elmore.  This  company 
is  not  producing  bullion  at  present,  but  will  be  in  operation  again  dur- 
ing the  coming  autumn  or  as  soon  as  the  hoisting  works  are  completed. 

The  Oro  Fino  is  a  claim  of  580  feet  in  length,  running  parallel  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  with  the  Ida  Elmore  and  Golden  Chariot.  The 
vein  varies  in  width  from  3  to  14  feet,  and  dips  east  at  a  steep  angle. 
It  has  lieen  sunk  upon  to  a  depth  of  220  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  claim.  Moore  &  Fogus,  the  former  owners, 
worked  some  12,000  tons  from  this  mine,  which  realized  $392,000,  or  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  $33  per  ton ;  and  it  is  generally  considered  that,  owing 
to  the  dishonesty  of  the  miners  and  the  abstraction  of  a  large  amount 
of  rich  specimens,  at  least  $60,000  more  should  have  been  obtained. 
After  the  failure  of  these  persons,  two  years  since,  the  property  went 
into  the  hauds  of  their  creditors,  who,  in  eight  months,  extracted  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  $122,000.  The  average  yield  of  the  rock  is  from  $40  to  $45 
per  tou,  and  the  expenses  of  mining  and  milling  from  $25  to  $27.  The 
bullion  which  was  derived  from  the  rock  taken  from  near  the  surface 
was  worth  $10  or  $11  per  ounce ;  is  now  only  worth  $3  60. 

As  we  proceed  towards  the  north  and  south  from  War  Eagle  moun- 
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tain  the  veins  contain  much  more  base  metal,  and  the  ores  will  require 
careful  roasting  before  amalgamation,  entailing  a  great  additional  expense 
for  their  metallurgical  treatment. 

In  the  Flint  district,  at  the  town  of  Owyhee,  nine  miles  south  of  Sil- 
ver City,  is  the  Rising  Star  mine,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  repre- 
sentative and  typical  mine. 

There  are  1,200  feet  in  this  claim.  The  vein  is  encased  in  granite,  like 
all  the  other  veins  of  the  district;  it  bears  north  10°  20'  west,  aud  dips 
east  at  an  angle  of  about  79°.  The  ore  is  an  antimonial  silver,  contain- 
ing a  little  copper,  and  is  associated  with  white  barren  quartz,  from  which 
the  richer  portions  are  selected  by  hand.  This  property  was  formerly 
owned  by  Moore  &  Fogus,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
proprietors,  who  are  mostly  San  Francisco  gentlemen,  in  December,  1867. 
These  parties  have  attacked  the  vein  by  means  of  an  adit  110  feet  long, 
which  strikes  it  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  from  the  surface.  From  its  inter- 
section with  the  vein  at  this  point  the  lode  has  been  drifted  upon 
towards  the  north  39  feet,  and  towards  the  south  for  a  distance  of  110 
feet.  At  the  extremity  of  the  northern  drift  the  vein  is  seven  feet  wide, 
and  well  defined.  Towards  the  south,  although  the  vein  was  somewhat 
more  broken,  its  appearance  was  rapidly  improving  as  the  works  pro- 
gressed in  that  direction. 

At  the  point  where  the  adit  intersects  the  vein  this  latter  is  divided 
into  two  branches  by  a  seam  of  rock  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
mineral,  principally  iron  pyrites,  but  entirely  destitute  of  silver.  The 
eastern  branch  of  the  vein  at  this  point  is  3  J  feet  wide,  while  the  western 
is  5  feet  in  width. 

In  addition  to  the  above  described  works  the  company  have  sunk  a 
vertical  shaft  to  the  depth  of  118  feet,  cutting  the  vein  where  it  is  eight 
feet  wide,  65  feet  from  the  surface.  From  near  the  bottom  of  this  shaft 
a  drift  has  has  been  run  southerly,  upon  the  course  of  the  vein,  65  feet, 
developing  very  excellent  ore,  containing  ruby  silver  in  considerable 
quantity. 

In  July  last  about  160  tons  of  selected  ore  had  been  taken  from  this 
mine,  which  assayed  at  the  rate  of  $280  per  ton.  The  metallurgical 
treatment  of  this  ore  will  be  costly,  and  will  require  skill  and  care  for 
its  successful  accomplishment. 

The  Rising  Star  company  is  now  erecting  a  30-stamp  mill,  with  fur- 
naces for  the  treatment  of  their  ore.  This  mill  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted in  December.  The  old  mills,  which  were  built  a  few  years  ago, 
are  all  of  them  miserable  concerns,  containing  a  variety  of  new-fangled 
machinery,  and  entirely  unfitted  for  treating  the  rebellious  ores  of  this 
district. 

The  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  from  Ruby  city  between  August, 
1865,  and  July,  1868,  or  for  a  period  of  35  months,  have  amounted  to 
$2,969,047  97,  or  at  the  rate  of  $84,847  per  month.  During  a  portion  of 
this  time  there  was  no  production,  owing  to  the  entire  suspension  of  the 
mills  and  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  During  the  last  ten  months  the 
shipments  have  averaged  $100,000  monthly  from  this  district,  which 
is  the  only  silver  producing  region  of  Idaho.  About  three- fourths  of  the 
total  production  of  the  Territory  is  gold,  almost  entirely  derived  from  the 
shallow  placers,  which  are  decreasing  in  value  yearly. 

At  present  the  rates  of  wages  are  very  high  in  the  principal  mining 
districts  of  the  Territory ;  $5  a  day  in  gold  being  paid  almost  universally 
to  the  most  ordinary  miners.  The  Chinese  find  limited  employment,  at 
a  great  reduction,  but  the  prejudice  existing  against  them  is  as  strong  in 
Idaho  as  elsewhere,  and  the  Indian  difficulties  have  prevented  any  large 
immigration. 
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The  prices  of  the  principle  articles  necessary  to  a  mining  enterprise 
in  the  Owyhee  or  Flint  districts  are  as  follows:  Wood,  $7  per  cord; 
lumber,  $60  per  thousand;  salt,  9  cents  per  pound:  sulphate  of  copper, 
21  cents  per  pound :  iron,  14  cents  per  pound ;  flour,  $6  50  per  100  pounds. 
Freight  from  San  Francisco  to  Umatilla,  on  the  Columbia  river,  is  two 
cents  a  pound,  and  from  Umatilla  to  Owyhee  five  cents. 

By  November  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  will  be  completed  to  Gravelly 
Ford,  on  the  Humboldt,  from  whence  the  distance  to  these  mining  regions 
is  only  about  150  miles. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  a  large  portion  of  Idaho  are  good,  and, 
in  fact,  excellent  as  compared  with  the  Great  Basin ;  there  are  extensive 
and  fertile  valleys,  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes,  and  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cereals.  Moreover  it  is  not  likely  that  the  cost  of  fuel  will  be 
excessive  for  many  years  to  come,  as  there  are  well  wooded  mountains 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  principal  mining  centres. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  WAR  EAGLE  TUNNEL. 

The  following  paper,  addressed  to  eastern  capitalists,  is  interesting 
because  it  shows  that  the  writers  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  a  deep 
tunnel  under  War  Eagle  mountain.  I  sincerely  hope  the  enterprise 
may  succeed. 

We,  the  undersigned  residents  of  Owyhee  county,  Idaho  Territory,  believing  that  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  said  county  is  an  object  of  great  importance  not  only 
to  those  whose  local  interest  will  be  affected  thereby,  but  to  the  whole  northern  region  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  and  will  favorably  effect  the  entire  commercial  and  monetary  system  of  our 
whole  country,  and  if  judiciously  managed  will  afford  abundant  returns  for  all  the  capital 
necessarily  employed  for  that  purpose;  to  the  end  that  the  attention  of  eastern  capitalists 
may  be  directed  to  this  point  as  a  proper  field  for  their  enterprise,  we  join  in  the  following 
statement  of  facts : 

The  existence  of  precious  metals  in  the  O  wvhee  regions  in  quantities  sufficient  to  repay  the 
labor  of  extracting  them  was  first  discovered  during  the  summer  of  18bM,  and  the  *tream 
known  as  Jordan's  creek  and  its  tributaries  have  ever  since  been  worked  for  gold  deposits 
found  therein.  During  that  season  several  quartz  lodes  ot  remarkable  richness  were  discov- 
ered and  located,  among  the  first  of  which  were  the  Oro  Fino,  Morning  Star,  Whiskey,  War 
Eagle,  Silver  Legion,  and  Silver  Chord;  and  during  the  year  following  the  Home  Ticket, 
Baltic,  Boorman,  and  numerous  other  valuable  lodes  were  discovered. 

The  first  quartz  mill  was  built  iu  the  summer  of  1864,  and  since  that  time  ten  other  mills 
have  been  erected  in  the  county;  and  although  many  of  them  were  built  by  parties  who  had 
little  or  greatly  inadequate  capital  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  enterprise,  still  it  is  believed 
that  all  who  have  persevered  have  received  a  remunerative  return  for  the  meoney  invested. 

The  quartz  mining  district  of  Owyhee  is  situated  in  a  peculiarly  favorabl  position  tor  the 
advantageous  development  of  its  mineral  wealth,  the  principal  obstacle  being  its  great  dis- 
tance from  any  commercial  centre ;  but  this  objection  is  being  fast  overcome  by  the  rapid 
construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  which  will  in  a  few  months  lime  place  us  within 
forty-eight  hours  travel  from  San  Francisco.  The  mineral  belt  appears  to  « raver  so  the  coun- 
try in  nearly  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  the  lodes  found  within  it  to  preserve,  with 
occasional  deviation,  the  same  general  course.  The  Owyhee  group  of  mountains  is  composed 
of  four  or  five  high  peaks  surrounded  by  many  smaller  ones,  of  which  the  one  known  as 
War  Eagle  mountain  is  the  highest,  and  unconnected  with  any  mountain  range.  SfcTbey  are 
surrounded  by  the  valley  of  Snake  river  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides,  and  the  valleys 
of  smaller  streams  on  the  southern  and  wes'ern  sides.  The  War  Eagle  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  about  3,000  feet  above  the  valley  of  Snake  river,  is  of  granite  formation,  and  is  traversed 
by  hundreds  of  £old  and  silver  bearing  quartz  veins,  varying  in  width,  where  they  cue  the 
surface,  from  a  tew  inches  to  eight  and  ten  feet.  Many  of  these  veins  ate  tho  richest  ever 
known  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  them  contain  the  precious  metals  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  pay  for  working  them  when  the  proper  facilities  have  been  provided.  It 
is  a  characteristic  feature  of  nearly  all  these  quartz  lodes  that  they  iucrease  in  width  and 
richness  as  they  have  been  followed  downward  from  the  surface  of  the  eaith.  The  deepest 
level  yet  reached  is  about  400  feet  from  the  surface,  where  the  ore  surpasses  in  richness  and 
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auantity  anything  found  above  it.  The  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  expense  of  raining1 
le  ore  and  water  to  the  surface  as  the  work  progresses  has  been  found  in  Owyhee,  as  else- 
where, the  principal  impediment  to  the  profitable  working  of  the  mines.  For  this  purpose  a 
constant  outlay  of  money  for  hoisting  works,  pumps,  steam-engines,  fuel,  and  labor  is  now 
indispensible ;  the  aggregate  expense  of  which,  if  it  could  be  saved,  would  form  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  profits  of  the  best  mines  among  us. 

To  avoid  this  the  obvious  and  only  expedient  is  to  penetrate  through  War  Eagle  mountain 
with  a  tunnel  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  drainage  and  an  outlet  for  all  the  ore  that  may  be 
found  within  it;  and  fortunately  the  formation  of  the  mountain  is  peculiarly  inviting  to  such 
an  enterprise.  It  is  situated  between  the  two  streams  known  as  Jordan  creek,  on  the  south- 
western side,  and  Sinker  creek  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides ;  and  those  streams  are 
about  two  miles  apart. 

A  tunnel  commenced  on  Jordan  creek  at  a  point  opposite  the  highest  elevation  of,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  mountain  in  an  easterly  direction  to  a  point  of  equal  elevation,  on  Sinker 
creek,  would  cut  through  at  nearly  a  right  angle  all  the  lodes  now  worked,  and  all  that 
appear  upon  the  surface,  and  probably  as  many  more  "blind  lodes,"  which  are  usually  the 
ricnest.  It  would  intersect  the  best  and  most  productive  of  them  now  known,  at  a  depth  of 
from  300  to  1 ,600  feet  below  the  surface.  It  would  probably  penetrate  beds  of  ore  surpassing 
in  richness  anything  ever  known  before.  It  would  certainly  pay  a  good  interest  ou  the 
capital  invested  by  way  of  tolls  from  the  owner  of  mines,  who  would  use  it  to  transport  their 
ore  to  the  surface.  To  such  an  enterprise  the  laws  of  this  Territory  hold  out  very  great 
inducements,  giving  to  the  owners  of  the  tunnel  all  the  blind,  unlocated,  and  forfeited  lodes 
reached  by  such  tunnel  for  500  feet  on  each  side  of  the  tunnel.  In  view  of  the  great  benefits 
and  advantages  which  must  certainly,  and  the  still  greater  benefits  that  will  probably  accrue 
to  the  parties  who  will  carry  into  execution  the  object  above  mentioned,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  to  all  who  desire  to  make  a  profitable 
investment  of  capital. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  be  employed,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  very 
accurate  estimate,  depending  as  it  must  upon  the  plan  and  means  adopted,  the  unforseen 
obstructions  or  facilities  it  may  meet  with,  and  the  degree  of  economy  exercised  in  its  execu- 
tion; but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enterprise  will  become  not  only  self-sus- 
taing,  but  profitable  before  it  is  half  completed.  The  undei signed  are  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  George  Collin  Robbing,  the  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  organize  a  company  to 
construct  such  a  tunnel.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  progress  of  the  Owyhee  mining 
region  siuce  its  earliest  development.  He  was  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Gold 
and  Silver  Mining  Company,  (now  Owyhee  Mining  Company,)  and  to  his  judgment,  energy, 
tact  and  perseverance,  that  company  is  largely  indebted  in  securing  the  "  Poorman"  and  the 
other  valuable  mines  it  owns.  He  has  perhaps  a  more  thorough  and  correct  knowledge  of  our 
mines  in  general  and  in  detail  than  any  other  man ;  is  well  acquainted  with  the  people  of 
this  section,  and  possesses  their  friendship  and  confidence  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  has 
good  judgment,  untiring  energy  and  perseverance,  great  self-reliance,  is  a  good  manager  and 
economist,  and  is  well  qualified  to  conduct  an  enterprise  of  this  character  to  a  successful 
issue. 

D.  H.  Fogus.  W.  J.  Davis, 

J.  M.  Wilson.  L.  J.  Lewis, 

L.  W.  Green  well.  Cosmos  Stiver  Mining  Company, 

Gil  more  Hayes.  Charles  S.  Neck, 

O.  Davis.  Ex- Superintendent  Poorman. 

Hiram  Gove.  George  L.  8tory. 

A.  J.  Sands.  Webb  &  Myrick. 

A.  W.  Clifton.  B.  Fregaskis. 

1  hy,  Ewinn  &  Co.  Thomas  Cole  &  Co. 

James  H.  Sinter.  Blake  &  Co. 

A.  Goodman  &  Bro.  Hill  &  Millard. 

G.  W.  Grayson.  Butcher  &  Lenoir. 

R.  E.  Hallock.  T.  D.  Beckett. 

James  A.  Rupert.  C.  G.  Stafford. 

J.  F.  Dye  &  Co  Hill  Beachy. 

D.  Prescott.  J.  L.  Martin. 

R.  H.  Leonard.  J.  C.  Geer, 

W.  B.  Crane.  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Dudley  Hoyt.  L.  F.  Cartee, 

Martin  Jones,  Surgeon  General  Idaho, 

I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  quartz  lodes  of  War  Eagle  mountain,  am  personally 
acquainted  with  G.  Collins  Bobbins,  and  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear 
above.  I  believe  the  enterprise  feasible,  and  to  promise  rich  remuneration  for  invested  capi- 
tal. I  endorse  Mr.  Robbins  as  an  enterprising  gentleman,  of  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
mind  and  practical  mining  experience,  and  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above  as  men  of 
capital,  character,  and  experience. 

D.  W.  BALLARD. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

BULLION  PRODUCT. 

The  annexed  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  bullion  assayed  in  Owy- 
hee county,  Idaho  Territory,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  ending  June  1, 1868. 

June,  1867,  by  Thomas  McDonald $1,703  54 

July,  1867 do •  831  20 

Sept.,  1867 do 3,168  29 

Oct.,  1867 do 11,179  85 

Nov.,  1867 do 30,826  73 

Dec,  1867 do 78,008  54 

Jan.,  1868 do 88,702  62 

Feb.,  18(W do 67,793  00 

Mar.,  1868 do 72.881  96 

Apr.,   1868 do 69,854  66 

Total 424,950  39 


June,  1867,  by  Webb  &  Myrick $17,765  73 

July,   1867 do 37,097  39 

Aug.,  1867 do 40,428  77 

Sept,  1867 do 40,010  59 

Oct.,    1867 do 25,162  83 

Nov.,  1867 do 43,886  79 

Dec,  1867 do 27,669  71 

Jan.,   18(58 do 37,040  72 

Feb.,   1868 do 68,819  12 

Mar.,  1868 do 27,140  50 

Apr.,   1868 do 4,030  59 

May,   1808 do 1,915  90 

Total 371,368  64 


June,  1867,  by  Blake  &  Company $13,331  29 

July,    1867 do 45,283  53 

Aug.,  18  7 do 70,433  12 

Sept.,  1867 do 59,421  51 

Oct.,    1867 do 45,795  16 

Nov.,  1857 do 29,416  57 

Dec,   1867 do 30,071  98 

Jan.,    1868 do 72,836  05 

Feb.,   1868 do •. 84,097  61 

Mar.,  1868 do 89,985  36 

Apr.,    1868 do 33,328  42 

May,   1868 do 219,558  70 

Total 793,559  30 


Recapitulation  by  Thomas  McDonald $424,950  39 

Recapitulation  by  Webb  &  My  rick 371,868  67 

Recapitulation  by  Blake  &  Company 793,559  30 

1,590,378  33 


CHARLES  HILTON, 
Assistant  Assessor  Internal  Revenue,  Third  Division,  District  of  Idaho. 

Silver  City,  Idaho  Teritory,  June  27,  1868. 

The  total  bullion  product  of  the  year  in  Idaho  is  estimated  by  Mr.  A. 
D.  Kichardson,  in  the  American  Year  Book  for  1869,  at  $7,000,000.  Mr. 
Richardson's  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  west  makes  him  competent 
authority. 

I  had  intended  and  expected  to  present  as  full  an  account  of  the 
mining  districts  of  Idaho  as  of  Montana,  but  found  it  impossible  to  make 
a  personal  examination  last  season,  and  was  without  the  means  to  employ 
assistants.  I  hope  in  the  coming  season  to  obtain  more  complete  infor- 
mation than  has  hitherto  been  published  concerning  Idaho,  New  Mexico, 
Washington,  and  Oregon. 
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SECTION  V. 

NOTES  ON  OTHEB  MINING  FIELDS. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


ARIZONA. 


From  the  address  of  Governor  McCormick  to  the  fifth  legislative 
assembly  of  Arizona,  delivered  at  Tucson,  November  16,  1868,  I  take 
the  following  summary  of  the  mining  operations  of  the  year  in  that 
Territory : 

The  Wickenburg  gold  mines  are  worked  without  interruption,  and  steadily  yield  a  large 
revenue.  The  Vulture  lode,  the  Comstock  of  Arizona,  now  has  a  wide  and  merited  fame. 
It  is  one  of  the  richest,  most  extensive,  and  remarkable  deposits  of  gold  quartz  upon  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  its  returns,  up  to  this  time,  are  believed  to  be  but  an  earnest  of  what  may  be 
expected  from  it  in  the  future.  Unfortunately  the  mills  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Prescott 
were  put  either  upon  worthless  lodes  or  upon  those  in  which  ores  predominate  which  cannot 
be  made  to  pay  by  ordinary  treatment.  The  chlorination  process  has  lately  been  introduced 
there,  and  it  is  expected  to  prove  as  successful  as  in  California  and  Colorado.*  If  such  is  the 
case,  the  hopeful  people  who  have  clung  to  that  part  of  the  Territory,  under  most  annoying 
delays  and  disappointments,  will  speedily  reap  the  reward  due  to  their  patience  and  pertinacity. 
Upon  the  Colorado  river  little  is  doing  in  mining ;  the  low  price  of  copper  has  not  war- 
ranted the  continuous  v/orking  of  the  lodes  at  William  s  Fork  and  other  points,  although  a 
renewal  of  operations  at  an  early  day  is  promised.  From  the  Eureka  district  there  is  a  steady 
and  profitable  shipment  of  lead  ore  to  San  Francisco ;  and  work  upon  several  silver  lodes  in 
that  district  is  vigorously  prosecuted,  as  it  is  upon  several  gold  lodes  near  La  Paz  and  Hardy- 
ville.  Below  the  Gila  the  Cababi  mines  continue  to  yield  a  good  return  of  silver,  and  a  fine 
mill  is  in  process  of  erection  at  Apache  Pass,  where  the  gold  lodes  are  attracting  much  atten- 
tion and  give  excellent  promise.  Confidence  in  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory  is 
unshaken,  and  those  most  familiar  with  them  believe  that,  once  secure  from  Indian  depreda- 
tions, and  made  accessible  by  the  iron  rail,  Arizona  will  take  front  rank  among  the  gold  and 
silver  producing  districts  of  the  world. 

The  only  mine  from  which  1  have  accurate  returns  is  the  Vulture, 
alluded  to  in  the  above-quoted  address.  This  mine,  described  in  the 
last  report  of  Mr.  Browne,  (Mineral  Resources,  &c,  1868,  page  478,)  has 
been  productive  throughout  the  year.  The  20-stamp  mill  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  ruuning  steadily,  and  is  now  running.  A  new  10  stamp 
mill  has  been  erected  by  another  company  upon  an  adjoining  claim. 
The  Vulture  mine  is  being  thoroughly  opened;  the  buildings,  machinery, 
&c,  are  receiving  constant  improvements,  and  everything  promises  splen- 
did results.  According  to  Mr.  Browne's  report  the  mill  crushed,  from 
November  1,  1866,  to  September  1,  1867,  4,834  tons  Qf  quartz,  yielding 
$145,633,  or  an  average  of  about  $30  per  ton,  mostly  as  free  gold.  The 
continuation  of  working  results  from  September  1,  1867,  to  August  31. 
1868, 12  months,  is  as  follows:  During  this  period  the  mill  crushed 
10,640  tons  of  ore,  producing  $254,110  gold,  an  average  of  about  $24 
gold  per  ton. 

The  agricultural  capacities  of  Arizona  are  beginning  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  when  the  Indian  difficulties  are  settled  will  doubtless  invite  a 
considerable  immigration.  Most  of  the  valley  and  river  bottoms  through- 
out the  Territory  are  succeptible  of  high  cultivation.  Wheat,  maize, 
barley,  and  vegetables  grow  to  perfection ;  the  small  attempts  made  to 
raise  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  have  been  successful ;  and  excel- 

*  I  think  the  governor  is  mistaken  as  to  Colorado ;  chlorination  is  not  established  in  that 
Territory!  so  far  as  I  know. 
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lent  pasturage  for  cattle  is  unlimited.  Large  tracts  of  table-land  are 
well  supplied  with  timber  and  water;  and  a  great  portion  of  what  is  now 
called  desert  has  a  rich  soil,  and  only  requires  irrigation  to  render  it  pro- 
ductive. 

Artesian  wells  and  windmills  would  work  miracles  in  this  and  many 
other  portions  of  the  Pacific  Territories,  now  barren  and  desolate. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

UTAH. 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  mining  operations  of  the  year  in  this  Ter- 
ritory. The  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salt  Lake  have  remained  idle, 
and  the  few  discoveries  of  placer  and  quartz  gold  in  the  Wasatch  range 
have  not  received  development.  In  the  southern  part  of  Utah,  in  Piute 
county,  some  mines  have  beeu  found,  and  prospecting  has  been  carried 
on  with  considerable  vigor.  Beaver  city  is  the  nearest  town,  40  miles 
away ;  Salt  Lake  city  is  144  miles,  and  Pahranagat  about  200  miles.  The 
accounts  of  prospectors  represent  the  country  as  very  favorable  to  mining, 
and  abounding  in  gulch  and  placer  diggings,  (paying  $5  to  $6  per  day 
to  the  man,)  and  veins  of  gold  and  silver  ores. 

During  my  stay  in  Salt  Lake  city  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Brigham 
Young,  president  of  the  church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  with  several 
leading  members  of  that  church.  They  expressed  a  cordial  desire  for  the 
completion  of  the  railroad,  and  a  willingness  to  have  all  the  natural 
resources  of  Utah  developed  and  utilized ;  disclaimed  any  hostility  to 
mining,  but  admitted  that  they  discouraged  their  own  people  from  engaging 
in  it  because  they  thought  agriculture  would  be  far  more  profitable. 
Mr.  Young  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  ores  of  Utah  had  never  yet  been 
skilfully  treated.  "  What  we  used  to  call  lead,"  said  he,  "  and  dig  and 
melt  up  into  bullets,  these  fellows  call  silver  now !  But  if  anybody  is 
fool  enough  to  come  and  mine  for  it,  he  may  do  so,  and  welcome  P 

The  private  members  of  the  church  are  not  quite  so  indifferent  to  the 
subject  as  the  leaders,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Mormons  have  been  satis- 
fied to  sell  grain  and  vegetables  to  the  mining  districts,  and  let  mining 
alone.  I  met  their  wagon-trains  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  Salt  Lake, 
in  White  Pine  and  other  districts,  where  their  wares  were  in  great  demand* 

The  vast  immigration  arriving  this  year  at  Salt  Lake  is  due,  I  believe, 
to  the  closing  up  of  the  Mormon  missions  in  Europe,  and  the  gathering  of 
converts,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  church.  It 
is  said  tnat  the  policy  for  the  future  will  be  that  of  internal  improve- 
ments and  gradual  occupaucy  of  the  Territory  where  they  have  planted 
themselves,  and  that  the  foreign  missionary  work  will  be  abandoned.  If 
this  be  true,  we  may  expect  their  interests  as  settlers  to  overcome  any 
prejudices  which  they  may  have  cherished  towards  any  particular  industry, 
and  the  mineral  resources  of  Utah,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  receive, 
no  doubt,  the  attention  of  her  citizens.  This  is  already  the  case  with 
the  coal-beds  of  Weber  canon,  which  furnish  an  excellent  quality  of  fuel, 
and  supply  the  city  of  Salt  Lake.  The  Pacific  railroad  will,  doubtless, 
make  use  of  it  also. 
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CHAPTER  XXTT. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA — BY  I.  BLANCHARD 

MINING  ENGINEER. 

Of  the  many  countries  which  American  enterprise  has  traversed  and 
explored  there  is  perhaps  none  so  little  known,  in  proportion  to  the  end- 
less crowds  of  travellers  passing  yearly  over  it,  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Many  wonderful  tales  have  been  told  about  it  at  one  time  or  another ; 
but  for  some  reason,  probably  the  bad  reputation  of  its  climate,  it  has  not 
yet  attracted  on  any  extended  scale  the  attention  of  the  mining  or  scien- 
tific world.  It  may  not  be  untimely,  therefore,  to  present  a  few  consid- 
erations concerning  the  mineral  treasures,  topographical  and  climatic 
conditions  of  this  geographically  so  important  country. 

There  have  been  many  things  to  prevent  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
isthmus,  such  as  difficulty  of  access  and  communications,  scarcity  of 
food,  exposure  to  fevers,  &c.  Yet  there  are  many  attractions  there  for 
the  naturalist,  especially  the  botanist.  But  the  chief  features  of  the 
country  are  geological  and  mineralogical,  as  might  be  naturally  expected, 
from  the  peculiar  agencies  to  which  this  strip  of  mountain  between  two 
seas  has  been  subjected  in  the  swift  alternation  of  plutonic  and  neptunic 
forces.  Nowhere  do  we  find  geological  phenomena  more  diversified  and 
diametrically  opposed  than  here.  Close  upon  neptunic  deposits,  and 
overlying  them,  there  are  vast  surfaces  of  congealed  lava,  trachytic,  and 
phonolitic  masses — strong  indications  of  once  active  volcanic  powers; 
and  the  metalliferous  character  of  the  country  itself  shows  the  results  of 
this  wild  and  apparently  lawless  succession  of  geological  processes. 
Unlike  the  well  formed  and  regularly  defined  veins  of  California  and 
some  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  same  mineral  deposit  sometimes  main- 
tains for  thousands  of  feet  along  its  course  the  same  appearance  and  size, 
the  veins  of  the  isthmus  are  frequently  faulted,  thrown  out  of  their  true 
dip,  pinched,  or  otherwise  made  to  vary  in  character.  The  difference 
between  the  gold  region  of  the  isthmus  and  that  of  California  it  is  inter- 
esting to  notice.  In  the  latter  State,  nature  has  done  much  to  facilitate 
the  exploitation  of  her  treasures  by  men.  The  California  gold  deposits 
are  described  as  belonging  to  three  epochs.  The  quartz  veins  form  the 
earliest ;  next  to  them  follow  the  deep  diggings,  which  are  the  first  nep- 
tunic secondary  deposits;  and  finally,  out  of  these  secondary  deposits 
are  formed  the  recent  placers.  In  the  isthmus,  on  the  other  hand,  min- 
eral wealth  is  not  so  widely  diffused,  but  more  confined  to  its  original 
localities.  The  third  class  of  California  deposits,  the  rich  gold-bearing 
alluvial  beds,  does  not  exist  there ;  the  other  two  classes  are  represented. 
Of  these  the  veins,  as  being  the  oldest,  first  claim  attention.  A  great 
many  laws  have  been  suspected  or  invented  to  systematize  the  occur- 
rence of  auriferous  veins  in  general.  Some  consider  them  as  particu- 
larly belonging  to  the  tropics :  but  this  view  is  not  in  accordance  with 
facts  which  show  us  that  gold  and  gold  veins  abound  in  all  quarters  of 
the  earth.  Those  who  hold  the  theory  of  the  essentially  tropical  char- 
acter of  gold-bearing  veins  ascribe  them  to  the  greater  relative  velocity 
of  the  earth's  revolution  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles.  Others,  again, 
connect  them  with  the  supposed  great  tides  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
simultaneous  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean  tides,  which  are  known 
to  be  extreme  in  the  tropics.  Others  believe  in  a  regular  tenor  and 
value  of  ore  down  to  sea -level,  and  an  increase  or  decrease  in  definite 
ratio  below  that  line.  All  these  theories  being  set  aside,  the  facts  are 
simply  that  the  veins  of  the  isthmus  combine  with  their  great  irregu- 
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larity,  above  mentioned,  an  extreme  narrowness,  but  good  average  rich* 
ne8s  of  ore.  Those  of  the  north  are  generally  richer  than  those  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  Their  thickness  varies  from  6  to  12  inches,  their  dip  is 
generally  75°  to  85°  southeast,  and  their  course  mostly  northeast  and 
southwest.  The  quartz  is  dense,  compact,  without  selvages,  abundantly 
intermixed  with  epidote,  micaceous  iron,  copper  pyrites,  copper  glance, 
peacock  ore,  galena,  zinc  blende,  arsenical  pyrites,  &c.  Gray  copper 
and  antimonial  ores  I  never  noticed  either  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific 
side.  Silver  does  not  occur  in  independent  ores,  though  it  is  found 
alloyed  with  the  gold,  which  is  very  minutely  divided  in  the  ore,  and 
often,  even  in  the  surface  ore,  not  to  be  discovered  by  the  usual  test  of 
washing  in  a  horn  spoon.  Fire  assay  alone  determines  it.  Free  gold 
occurs  near  the  surface;  in  depth  the  ore  becomes  richer,  because  im- 
pregnated with  sulphurets,  but  at  the  same  time  uufit  for  amalgamation. 
It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  this  non-efficiency  of  quicksilver  upon 
the  sulphuret-bearing  quartz  is  caused  by  a  chemical  association.  On 
this  point  careful  aud  suitable  scientific  investigations  must  decide. 

The  value  of  the  gold  quartz  of  the  isthmus,  as  given  by  cupellation 
iissay,  averages  from  $40  to  $120  gold  per  ton ;  the  value  of  sulphurets 
from  $120  to  $G00.  In  so-called  "  red-ores,"  containing  a  great  deal  of 
the  peroxide  of  iron  from  the  original  sulphurets,  there  is  of  course 
an  exceptional  richness.  Not  everywhere  does  the  quartz  appear,  as 
above  described,  in  dense  flinty  masses.  This  is  the  case  in  the  richest 
and  narrowest  veins ;  but  in  some  others,  and  particularly  in  the  wider 
ones,  and  those  which  break  in  porphyritic  rocks,  the  whole  vein  seems 
to  be  intersected  with  threads  and  seams,  themselves  imbedded  in  a 
matrix  of  kaolinitic  feldspar,  in  which  the  very  crystals  of  quartz,  though 
still  retaining  their  hexagonal  form,  have  been  disintegrated  by  the 
action  of  earths  and  alkalies.  The  veins  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the  isth- 
mus are  generally  distinguished  by  their  smaller  contents  of  sulphurets. 
Their  thickness  and  dip  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Atlantic  lodes. 
The  value  of  the  ore  seems  to  range  from  $30  to  $60  gold  per  ton.  The 
gangue  is  mostly  porphyry. 

The  leading  rocks  of  the  isthmus  gold  formation  are  varieties  of  green- 
stone— diorite  (amphibole,  feldspar,  a  little  quartz)  and  diabase.  Gabbro 
never  occurs ;  nor  are  granite  and  gneiss  found  as  leading  rocks ;  but 
common  porphyry  and  the  variety  known  as  feldstein  are  frequent. 
These/  rocks  are  variable  in  appearance.  The  diorite,  for  instance,  shows 
more  or  less  extended  segregations  of  a  feldspathic  character,  often  con- 
siderably decomposed.  The  violence  of  the  geological  revolutions  which 
have  affected  this  region  is  clearly  shown  in  the  veins.  They  are  fre- 
quently faulted,  and  sometimes  large  zones  of  the  vein  are  moved  out  of 
their  true  plane,  leaving  to  the  miner  little  or  no  indication  whether  he 
is  to  seek  the  lost  lode  above  or  below,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  since  the 
connecting  cross  course  has  often  become  under  pressure  so  thin  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  rock  gives  no 
clue  in  what  direction  it  would  be  most  likely  to  yield  or  fracture. 

Among  the  auriferous  deposits  we  shall  consider  first  the  cerros. 
This  name  is  generally  applied  in  Spanish  America  to  the  slopes  of  moun- 
tains or  hills,  (as  for  instance  the  historic  Cerro  Gordo,)  and,  in  reference 
to  mining  particularly,  to  plateaux  formed  of  eruptive  masses  overlying 
auriferous  deposits.  Whether  the  gold  is  accumulated  in  these  deposits 
by  the  action  of  water,  or  brought  there  by  mere  primary  geological 
agencies,  is  not  settled ;  for  the  first  supposition  speaks  the  rounded 
form  of  the  particles,  but  the  fact  that  these  plutonic  masses  always 
cover  it  seems  to  indicate  some  relation  of  causality.    It  is  probable  that 
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the  primary  neptunic  deposits  being  formed,  were  afterwards  covered  by 
emissions  of  fiery  fluid  masses.'  The  contact  of  these  masses  has  meta- 
morphosed to  some  extent  the  underlying  strata,  changing  clay  and  gra- 
vel to  a  kind  of  cement;  and  the  working  of  a  cerro,  even  with  more 
perfect  tools  than  the  natives  have  at  their  disposal,  would  be  difficult, 
and  not  very  remunerative. 

From  these  facts  it  is  easy  to  predict  that  the  third  variety  of  depos- 
its— the  secondary  neptunic  or  proper  placers  cannot  be  very  extensively 
represented  on  the  isthmus.  The  Atlantic  slope  is  short  and  steep,  giv- 
ing little  opportunity  for  such  formations ;  and  even  if  the  topography 
were  favorable,  the  cerros  are  so  shielded  by  the  overlying  rocks  from 
denudation  that  such  a  collection  of  gold  in  recent  river  beds  and  bot- 
tom lands  as  California  presents  is  out  of  the  question.  This  is  con- 
firmed also  by  experience.  The  beds  of  creeks  and  rivers  on  the  isth- 
mus do  not  yield  much  gold — not  more  than  five  or  six  centigrams  in  15 
kilograms,  or  three  or  four  cents  to  the  panful. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  there  is  little  chance 
of  profit  in  working  any  of  the  isthmus  gold  deposits,  unless  the  quartz 
veins.  We  shall  now  consider,  in  closing  these  remarks,  what  are  the  con- 
ditions afforded  for  the  successful  working  of  such  veins  in  this  locality. 
The  isthmus  enjoys  a  wide  and  well-deserved  reputation  for  insalu- 
brity. Nowhere  is  this  evil  fame  more  justified  than  in  the  districts  west 
of  Aspinwall,  in  Code  and  Yeraguas,  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  where  the 
most  numerous  and  valuable  veins  are.  The  atmospheric  currents,  one 
from  the  south,  saturated  with  moisture,  and  the  other  cold  from  the 
Atlantic,  meeting  incessantly  on  the  water-shed  of  the  Cordilleras,  pro- 
duce by  their  reciprocal  condensations  the  torrents  of  rain  which  deso- 
late the  unhappy  slopes,  (hence  Ver-aguas,  country  of  floods;)  and  the 
vegetation,  overstimulated  to  rank  luxuriance  by  this  excessive  moisture 
and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  aids  in  attracting  and  precipitating  the  rains. 
Most  of  the  Atlantic  districts  have  no  well-defined  dry  season,  and 
several  of  them  none  at  all.  Of  course,  out  of  these  perpetual  floods, 
together  with  the  gases  evolved  by  the  continual  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter,  much  poisonous  miasma  must  arise,  adding  its  injurious 
effects  to  those  of  the  hot  sun  and  the  floods.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that 
a  portion  of  the  isthmus  is  shunned  by  men.  From  Aspinwall  to  Bocas 
del  Toro,  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  Atlantic,  an  area  of  about  1,200 
square  miles,  there  are  but  a  few  miserable  settlements,  supported  in 
wretchedness  by  the  catching  of  fish  and  turtle. 

The  exceptional  climate  renders  the  preservation  of  food  and  the  con- 
struction of  roads  alike  almost  impossible;  timber  is  very  scarce,  and 
spongy  trees  make  the  worst  possible  fuel.  From  Aspinwall  to  Bocas 
del  Toro  there  is  not  one  real  harbor.  The  coast  is  dangerous,  as  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  very  violent  and  hurricanes  are  frequent.  Koads  on  land 
do  not  exist,  except  the  official  highways,  and  they  exist  only  on  paper! 
In  a  country  so  situated,  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  mining  enterprise  are 
necessarily  uncertain.  Freight  is  a  heavy  but  a  variable  item ;  labor  is 
scarce,  and  fluctuates  with  political  changes;  the  veins  themselves  are 
narrow,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  a  large  production  of  ore,  nor  for 
a  uniform  production  on  any  scale.  Then  all  supplies  of  food,  &c,  must 
be  brought  either  on  men's  backs  over  the  mountains  from  the  Pacific, 
or  by  sea,  on  the  Atlantic  side.  None  can  be  obtained  in  the  country. 
Finally,  delays  must  frequently  be  suffered  from  swollen  rivers  or  a  stormy 
sea.  Such  are  the  economical  conditions  of  mining  in  this  region.  In 
spite  of  their  uncertainty  we  shall  attempt  to  give  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  business. 
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EXTRACTION. 

Metres. 

Average  width  of  the  vein  we  will  set  down  at 0.25 

Width  of  drift,  for  two  men 0.80 

Height  of  drift,  for  two  men 1.40 

Monthly  progress  of  men,  (25  shifts  of  lOh) 2 

Cubic  metres. 

Total  monthly  excavation  of  two  men  as  above 2.20 

Of  which  nearly  one-third  is  good  ore,  or 0.70 

At  a  specific  gravity  of  3  this  gives  a  weight  of  2.10  kilograms,  or  two 
tons  of  ore.  If  the  vein  be  worked  simultaneously  at  15  points  (more  are 
scarcely  possible)  the  monthly  yield  will  be  30  tons  as  the  work  of  30 
men,  besides  outside  laborers  and  assistants,  carpenters,  &c.  The  num- 
ber of  the  latter  being  estimated  at  20  and  their  wages  at  about  80  cents 
per  day,  while  the  miners  get  $1  50,  (food  included,)  we  have  a  monthly 
expense  of  $1,830,  increased  by  medical  attendance,  clothing,  and  interest 
on  the  capital  employed  in  bringing  laborers  to  and  from  the  mines,  to 
at  least  $2,000.  The  ore  thus  obtained  may  be  either  worked  at  the 
mine  or  conveyed  to  metallurgical  works. 

Transportation  of  ore  to  Europe  or  the  United  States. — A  brief  cal- 
culation would  show  that  the  expense  of  freight  will  be  far  too  heavy, 
unless  the  ore  has  previously  been  stamped  and  concentrated.  Of 
course  it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  estimate  of  the  stamping  cost, 
but  it  would  be  rather  high  as  compared  with  California.  Hauling  is 
cheap,  but  fuel  dear.  In  the  concentration  there  is  a  loss,  of  course. 
Then  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  road  to  the  sea,  procuring  a  vessel 
for  transportation,  shipping,  storage,  commissions,  and  final  sales  to  some 
metallurgical  establishment,  finish  the  list  of  transactions.  All  these 
expenses  must  be  defrayed  out  of  the  net  value  of  the  ore,  after  mining 
cost  is  subtracted,  or  about  $133  per  ton.  Transportation  from  the  mines 
to  the  sea  is  also  difficult  on  account  of  the  rivers,  which  present  every- 
where a  series  of  rapids,  and  are  liable  to  sudden  floods  and  droughts. 

Working  ores  at  the  mines. — The  prospects  under  this  system  would 
not  be  much  more  favorable.  The  bad  fuel,  scarcity  of  material  for  con- 
struction, and  lack  of  roads  by  which  to  obtain  supplies,  make  stamping 
costly;  and  the  treatment  of  the  stamped  ore  presents  an  embarrassing 
question.    Smelting  is  out  of  the  question.    Amalgamation  is  useless. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  isthmus  labor  and  fuel  are  much  cheaper; 
the  country  is  accessible  and  cultivated;  but  these  advantages  are 
annulled,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  smaller  value  of  the  ore,  narrowness 
and  irregularity  of  veins,  and  scarcity  of  timber,  fuel,  and  water  power. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  there  is  scarcely  a  chance  of  work- 
ing the  gold  deposits  of  the  isthmus  at  a  profit,  and  hence  they  cannot 
be  objects  of  attention  to  American  adventurers,  even  leaving  out  of  view 
the  far  greater  and  more  enticing  advantages  of  the  Pacific  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union. 


PART     II. 


RELATIONS  OF  GOVERNMENTS  TO  MINING. 


"The  sovereign  should  afford  the  mine  and  those  who  work  it  all  facilities,  endue  them  with  gracious  prir 
itefes,  without  which  mining  cannot  be  maintained,  protect  the  works,  and  show  himself  most  benignant  to 
them,  in  order  to  encourage  them.  Hence  should  he  help  poor  and  struggling  miners  by  gift*  of  money  and 
timber,  by  remission  or  reduction  of  taxes,  and  by  other  mean*,  and  strive  in  every  way  to  stimulate  the 
mining  business.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  very  beneficial  if  a  sovereign  makes  a  well-founded  mining  law,  and 
After  its  publication  takes  pains  to  have  it  observed  by  his  officios  and  mining  establishments.  He  should, 
moreover,  see  to  it  that  places  of  trust  are  filled  with  devout,  faithful,  intelligent  people,  experts  in  mining, 
sad  that  these  are  so  paid  as  to  have  no  cause  to  seek  profit  in  evil  ways.  He  should  also  keep  a  watchful 
•ye  on  the  mines,  and  not  permit  the  uie  of  unlawful  force  against  any  of  them  in  operation,  nor  the  practice 
of  say  swindling,  nor  that  the  silver  they  proouce  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  mint  with  money  inferior  in  quantity 
or  quality,  since  it  brings  the  miners  to  despair  if  they  receive  only  copper  for  the  silver  they  have  obtained 
with  hweat  and  blood.  Finally,  the  sovereign  should,  from  his  own  treasury  or  otherwise,  provide  the  means 
of  driving  deep  tnnnels,  which  are  the  heart  of  mining,  and  for  keeping  the  same  in  good  repair,  that  the  moun- 
tains may  be  conveniently  laid  open  for  mining."— Johann  Fried.  Zedler,  Groan.  Univ.  Lex.  Halle,  173%  Art. 
Bergkerr. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Mining  and  agriculture  are  the  two  great  forms  of  productive  indus- 
try.   Strictly  speaking,  agriculture  is  the  most  important,  since  without  it 
Often  could  not  exist ;  yet  mining  is  almost  as  essential,  since  without  it  men 
could  only  exist  as  savages.    All  human  activities,  in  material  things,  are 
based  upon  the  products  of  these  two,  their  manufacture  and  exchange. 
X*ut  there  are  great  differences  between  mining  and  agriculture,  which 
indicate  that  while  these  arts  stand  on  a  par  as  fundamental  sources  of 
the  wealth  of  nations,  they  do  not  occupy  the  same  position  in  all  re- 
spects, and  cannot  be  treated  by  governments  exactly  alike.    Of  these 
«iifference8  I  shall  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  important  ones. 

1.  The  products  of  mining  are  in  general  far  less  perishable  than  those 
of  agriculture,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  first  cost,  of  greater,  because 
more  prolonged,  use  to  mankind.    Who  can  estimate  the  blessings  dif- 
fused by  a  ton  of  iron,  mined,  smelted,  wrought  into  forms  of  beauty  and 
usefulness,  serving  for  generations  the  needs  of  men,  and  repeatedly 
reforged,  and  reappearing,  as  by  a  material  metempsychosis,  to  enter 
upon  new  periods  of  beneficence  f  More  difficult  still  is  it  to  measure  the 
importance  of  gold  and  silver,  the  production  of  which,  aside  from  their 
application  in  the  arts,  is  so  subtly  connected  with  the  profoundest  prob- 
lems of  political  economy.    The  sophistry  that  gold  and  silver  money 
is  a  conventional  matter  altogether  is  trivial.    So  is  all  society  conven- 
tional ;  and  the  things  upon  which  mankind  have  agreed  are  the  things 
'which  God  has  ordained.    Gold  and  silver  are  world's  money,  or  means 
of  exchange ;  and  this  accepted  medium  must  bear  a  certain  relation  to 
the  volume  of  the  world's  business.    Experience,  speaking  louder  than 
the  philosophers,  has  shown  that,  in  spite  of  all  contrivances  of  barter, 
credit,  and  paper  money,  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  is  of  vital 
importance  to  all  commercial  nations. 

2.  Gold  and  silver  are  especially  valuable  as  articles  of  export.  If  a 
country  produces  more  grain  than  it  can  consume,  it  must  seek  a  market 
elsewhere  for  its  surplus,  and  this  market  may  not  be  readily  found. 
Besides,  there  is  danger  of  loss  or  deterioration  by  transport  and  storage. 
The  precious  metals,  on  the  other  hand,  command  the  markets  of  the 
world.  They  can  be  shipped  or  hoarded  without  deterioration,  and  they 
form  the  best  basis  of  international  exchange. 

3.  But  these  advantages  of  mining  are  counterbalanced  by  the  fact 
that  its  sources  are  not  perpetual.  Men  till  the  same  soil  for  generations, 
and,  if  it  is  properly  cared  for,  it  is  as  able  at  the  end  as  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning to  sustain  the  desired  crops.  But  every  mineral  deposit  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  exhausted.  Sometimes  this  exhaustion  is  absolute. 
The  valuable  mineral  is  all  extracted,  and  the  end  of  the  deposit  is 
reached.  This  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago  with  the  silver  mines  of 
Andreasberg,  in  the  Hartz  mountains.*  Sometimes  the  exhaustion  is 
merely  an  economical  one.  The  deposits  continue,  but  it  no  longer  pays 
to  work  them.  This  is  the  disaster  looked  forward  to  within  the  next 
century  by  English  economists  with  regard  to  the  coal  mines  of  Eng- 

•  The  Hanoverian  government  exerted  every  effort  in  vain  to  discover  new  veins  or  con- 
tinuations of  the  old  ones.  The  social  problem  presented  by  the  cessation  of  the  mines, 
depriving:  a  considerable  population  of  its  hereditary  profession  and  only  subsistence,  was  a 
tad  and  difficult  one  Transplantation  of  the  miners  into  other  districts,  at  higher  wages,  was 
but  partially  successful,  owing  to  their  home-sickness.  The  Andreasberg  mines  are  now 
abandoned. 
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laud.  In  either  case  the  source  of  wealth  is  closed,  and  great  national 
changes  are  often  the  result.  We  may  say,  then,  that  mining  yields  a 
permanent  form  of  wealth  from  a  transient  source,  while  agriculture 
presents  a  perennial  source  of  perishable  wealth. 

4.  The  mistakes  of  mining  are  always  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  irre- 
trievable. Wasteful  and  ignorant  farmers  may  exhaust  the  soil ;  but 
nature,  time,  and  skill  will  restore  it.  Even  the  wanton  destruction  of 
timber  entails  upon  a  nation  only  a  temporary  evil,  since  trees  will  grow 
again.  But  the  economical  exhaustion  of  a  mine,  or  a  whole  mineral 
region,  can  be  brought  about  by  reckless  mining  beyond  the  possibility 
of  restoration.  There  are  mines  in  Mexico,  for  instance,  known  *to 
have  been  rich,  and  to  carry  in  depth  the  continuation  of  the  same 
deposits ;  but  the  improvidence  of  former  owners,  and  the  ignorance  of 
engineers,  have  left  the  mines  without  adequate  timbering  or  supports, 
full  of  water,  (which,  owing  to  the  irregular  nature  of  the  excavations,  can- 
not be  drained  nor  pumped  out,  except  at  enormous  expense,)  and  prac- 
tically inaccessible.  The  loss  of  precious  metals  by  ignorance  or  indif- 
ference in  the  treatment  of  the  ores  is  another  generally  irreparable  loss. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  science  will  discover  means  by  which  the 
"  tailings"  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines  may  be  profitably  worked,  and 
many  inventors  claim  to  have  found  the  long-sought  secret.  But  the 
secret  is  in  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  the  ores  in  the  first  place. 
Experience  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  tailings  in  the  Pacific  States 
contain  gold  and  silver  which  cannot  now  be  extracted  at  a  profit.  Five 
dollars  per  ton,  for  instance,  is  not  often  enough  to  pay  for  handling  and 
reducing  gold  or  silver  tailings.*  And  in  the  best  circumstances  the 
loss  in  the  tailings  is  never  recovered,  since  that  which  was  a  net  loss 
becomes,  in  subsequent  working,  only  a  gross  yield. 

5.  Finally,  the  resources  of  mining  are  not  so  equally  distributed  among 
nations  as  those  of  agriculture,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  relative  power 
of  nations  depends  largely  upon  their  mines.  The  iron  and  coal  mines 
of  England  are  well  known  to  be  the  secret  of  her  commercial  strength ; 
and  in  our  own  country  the  State  of  California  owes  her  wonderful  pro- 
gress and  increasing  power  to  the  mines.  Even  the  enormous  agricul- 
tural capacity  of  that  State  (however  much  her  farmers  may  sneer  at 
the  idea)  would  never  have  been  known  nor  developed  but  for  the  gold 
mines. 

In  view  of  these  peculiar  relations  of  mining,  it  is  evident  that  gov- 
ernments are  in  a  certain  sense  trustees  of  the  wealth  stored  in  the  min- 
eral deposits  of  their  realms — trustees  for  succeeding  generations  of  their 
own  citizens  and  for  the  world  at  large.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  citizens  of  this  country  whether  our  mining  fields  be  ravaged  and 
exhausted  in  one  or  even  five  centuries,  when  they  might  last  a  score. 
Nor  is  this  danger  far-fetched.  The  condition  of  the  Gomstock  lode, 
after  less  than  eight  years  of  extensive  operations,  bears  witness  at  once 
to  the  unprecedented  energy  and  the  almost  incredible  rapidity  with 
which  that  rich  ground  has  been  exploited.  The  Comstock  lode,  pro- 
ducing in  1867  one-fifth,  at  least,  of  the  total  value  of  bullion  yielded  by 
the  mines  of  the  country,  bids  fair  to  be  economically  exhausted  in  two 
or  three  years  more ;  and  can  apparently  only  be  saved  from  that  fate 

*  I  do  Dot  here  allude  to  cases  in  which,  from  the  very  outset,  arrangements  are  made  for 
catching,  concentrating,  and  beneficiating  the  ores  that  escape  from  the  first  processes  in 
gold  or  silver  mills.  That  is  part  of  the  regular  and  wise  system  of  working.  It  is  where 
that  has  not  been  done,  and  the  tailings,  accumulating  in  the  bed  of  some  stream  or  in 
heaps  by  the  mill,  have  afterwards  been  made  the  basis  of  independent  operations,  that  suc- 
cess has  so  often  been  wanting.  In  other  words,  the  mistakes  of  bad  management  are  not  to 
be  altogether  remedied  by  subsequent  economy. 
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by  the  timely  aid  of  the  Sutro  tunnel.  Certainly  one  such  example 
should  be  sufficient  to  show  us  the  necessity  of  economy  and  forethought 
in  mining  operations.  If  economy  had  saved  and  forethought  had 
expended,  within  the  past  Ave  years,  the  money  necessary  to  construct 
a  deep  tunnel,  these  mines  would  not  now  be  threatened  with  ruin. 

The  true  relation  of  governments  to  mining  arises  out  of  the  position 
they  occupy  as  representatives  of  nations  and  trustees  for  their  future 
welfare.  As  I  shall  hereafter  show,  by  historical  review,  the  notion  of  a 
divine  right  of  the  crown  to  the  minerals  in  the  soil  is  almost  everywhere 
extinct ;  and  certainly  in  this  country  it  could  And  no  foothold  nor 
analogy.  The  questions  for  us  to  decide  are  two :  what  is  the  duty  of 
the  government  towards  the  miners ;  and  what  is  its  duty  towards  the 
nation  and  the  future  ! 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  democracy,  it  must  be  granted  that 
the  fewest  possible  restrictions  should  be  laid  upon  individual  enterprise 
and  industry,  and  that  the  function  of  government  in  this  respect  is  to 
u  secure  liberty ."    It  is  this  securing  liberty  that  makes  legislation 
necessary,  and  hence  legislation  is  demanded  of  us  by  way  of,  not  inter- 
ference, but  protection.    The  miner  (and  I  mean  to  include  the  capitalist,, 
investing  money  in  mines)  needs  protection  by  law,  and  this  protection 
should  be  uniform  and  just  to  all.    Experience  has  showni  that  in  the 
important  matter  of  ownership,  leaving  matters  to  take  their  own  course 
has  been  productive  of  much  confusion  and  loss.     Capital  has  been 
wTonged  by  the  regulations  established  by  labor;  and  the  laboring 
miners  themselves,  now  asking  in  vain  for  the  assistance  of  capital,  would 
gladly  welcome  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  by  which  the  title 
to  mining  property  could  be  acquired  from  the  government.    The  law  of 
1866  was  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  its  recognition  of 
local  customs  was  too  sweeping,  and  in  many  districts  its  provisions 
cannot  be  complied  with.    Only  one  patent  has  been  issued  under  the 
law,  and  that  for  a  quicksilver  mine.     There    is  imperative  need  of* 
amendment,  and  then  of  prompt  execution,  of  the  law.    I  believe  it  is 
acknowledged  that  taxation  of  the  mines  for  purposes  of  revenue  to  the 
government  would  be  a  disastrous  policy.    Mining  can  carry  no  extraor- 
dinary burdens  of  that  kind.    It  needs  every  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment that  can  properly  be  given  to  it. 

But  when  the  government  has  discharged  its  duty  towards  the  miners, 
there  still  remains  the  obligation  to  do  something  for  the  protection  of 
the  nation.  There  are  not  wanting  thoughtful  men  who  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  surrendering  entirely  to  the  patentees  of  mines  the  mineral  title.* 
Whether  this  step  was  wise  or  not,  (and  I  think  it  was  wise,)  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  now  recede  from  it  without  trouble,  and  it  remains  to 
inquire  what  methods  are  still  open  to  us  to  prevent  wasteful  and  unscien- 
tific mining,  and  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  product  of  bul- 
lion, so  important  to  the  country.  Detailed  legislation,  regulating  the 
operationsof  mining,  the  rights  of  partners,  the  proper  measures  of  safety, 
and  the  forms  of  litigation,  must  be  left  to  the  different  States.  The  true 
and  only  course  which  the  federal  government  can  take  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duty  as  trustee  of  our  vast  mineral  resources  is  to  establish  some 
agency  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  among  the  mining  communities,  and 

*  "  Considerations  of  public  policy  may  yet  demonstrate  the  evil  of  granting  an  absolute  title 
by  the  United  State*,  absolved  from  all  conditions,  by  placing  the  subject-matter  of  the  title 
beyond  the  reach  of  State  legislation,  leaving  us,  as  a  nation,  beyond  the  reach  of  some 
wholesome  mining  system  or  code,  which  has  always  signalized  nations  rich  in  the  precious 
and  the  useful  metals."  (Legal  Titles  to  Mining  Claims  and  Water  Rights  in  California  under 
the  Mining  Law  of  Congress,  by  Gregory  Yale:  San  Francisco,  1867.) 

H.  Ex;  Doc.  54 12 
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to  facilitate,  in  every  possible  way,  the  development  of  those  communi- 
ties into  regular  forms  of  society.  Communication  established  among 
the  thousands,  all  engaged  in  mining,  and  all  wrestling  with  the  same 
natural  and  economical  difficulties,  opportunity  once  given  for  every 
man  to  obtain  the  information  he  seeks  in  regard  to  his  business,  and 
the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things  will  vanish  before  the  enlight- 
ened self-interest  of  those  who,  owning  the  mines,  will  be  most  desirous 
to  work  them  with  true  economy  and  forethought. 

Following  the  succession  thus  indicated,  I  shall  discuss,  first,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  national  mining  law,  and  second,  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
government  may,  while  it  assists  rather  than  interferes  with  mining, 
protect  the  interests  of  the  country  by  bringing  about  a  better  system  of 
mining,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  reckless  and  ignorant  practices  now 
so  common. 

The  relations  assumed  by  governments  toward  the  industry  of  mining 
have  differed  widely  in  different  ages,  and  the  character  and  prosperity 
of  that  industry  has  been  directly  affected,  in  different  countries,  by  the 
course  pursued  in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  state.  In  the  United 
States  the  problem  is  now  presented  on  a  large  scale  for  the  first  time, 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  no  light  can  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
experience  of  other  nations.  On  the  contrary,  history  is  full  of  instruc- 
tive lessons  upon  this  subject,  and  I  think  these  lessons,  rightly  con- 
strued, confirm  the  decision  to  which  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and 
the  nature  of  our  present  circumstances  would  naturally  lead  us.  In 
adopting  a  wise  and  permanent  policy  toward  the  mining  interests  of 
this  country,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  assisted  by  the  study  of  the  past,  and 
the  experience  of  those  nations  in  which  mining  has  been  most  success- 
fully carried  on  for  centuries  may  serve  us  as  a  general  rule.  Impressed 
by  these  considerations,  I  have  compiled  the  following  digest  of  the  history 
of  mining  law,  which  is  sufficiently  complete  to  illustrate  the  views  which 
I  shall  venture  to  present. 
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SECTION  VI 

HIHIVG  LAW. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MINING  AND  MINING  LAW  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  main  subject  of  the  present  discussion  being  the  history  of  mining 
jurisprudence,  and  the  consideration  of  that  subject  being  limited  as  far 
as  possible  to  its  bearings  on  the  immediate  problems  of  legislation  in 
the  United  States,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  collect,  in  this  chapter,  all  that 
is  known  of  the  practice  of  ancient  nations  in  regard  to  the  arts  of  mining 
and  metallurgy.  The  theme  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  one,  and  on 
another  occasion  may  be  not  inappropriate.  I  am  aware  that  a  more 
extended  treatment  of  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  popular  interest  of  this 
report,  but  I  consider  it  more  important  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the 
argument  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  construct,  and  to  introduce  no 
threads  which  cannot  be  gathered  into  the  conclusions  which  I  hope  to 
establish.  Our  knowledge  of  the  legislation  of  earlier  times  has  to  be, 
however,  in  great  part  inferred  from  circumstantial  evidence,  or  from  the 
records  which  remain  of  ancient  practice.  A  frequent  reference  to  the 
history  of  mining,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  mining  law,  is  unavoidable; 
yet  this  chapter  must  not  be  considered  as  even  a  complete  outline,  much 
less  a  comprehensive  summary  of  all  that  is  known  to  antiquarians  on 
this  interesting  subject. 

In  comparison  with  the  literature  concerning  the  dress,  language, 
mythology,  and  poetry  of  the  ancients,  we  have  very  few  books  about  the 
much  more  important  questions  connected  with  their  proficiency  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  especially  the  arts  of  mining  and  metallurgy. 

Authorities. — Two  books  published  during  the  last  century  are  the 
only  ones  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  in  which  the  indications 
and  fragmentary  facts  contained  in  ancient  literature  or  existing  ruins, 
observed  by  travellers,  have  been  collected  and  systematically  arranged. 
One  is  the  work  of  Caryophilus,  De  AuH  et  Argenti  Fodinis  Veterum,  of 
which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  copy  in  this  country,  though  it 
is  accessible  in  several  libraries  abroad ;  the  other  is  a  dissertation  in 
the  German  language,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Eeitemeier,  published  in  Oottingen, 
1785,  and  entitled  Oeschichte  des  Bergbaues  und  Hilttenwesens  bei  den  alten 
Volkern.  This  admirable  essay  received  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Sciences  at  Gottingen.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  city  library  of  Boston, 
to  the  superintendent  of  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  courtesy  with  which 
he  placed  the  book  at  my  disposal.  Ancient  authorities  are  more  numer- 
ousj  but  not  so  satisfactory,  since  they  give  us  mostly  mere  allusions  or 
accidental  revelations.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the  Bible,  Hero- 
dotus, Strabo,  Pliny,  Diodorus,  Agatharcides,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Aristotle,  {de  mirabilibus,  de  cura  rei  familiaris,  etc.,)  Dioscorides,  Livy, 
and  Poly  Di  us,  not  to  mention  a  multitude  of  classic  writers  from  whose 
works  intimations  of  importance  can  be  gleaned,  such  as  Xenophon, 
Caesar,  Plutarch,  and  even  the  legendary  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
To  these  sources  of  information  must  be  added  the  works  of  various 
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mediaeval  and  modern  travellers,  and  the  researches  of  antiquarian 
scholars  in  special  fields  of  inquiry,  too  numerous  to  be  catalogued  here. 

Tlie  origin  of  mining. — The  art  of  mining  is  linked  with  so  many  others, 
which  are  the  fruit  of  civilization  only,  and  must  be  practiced  under  so 
many  natural  difficulties,  which  only  advanced  science  has  been  able  to 
overcome,  that  we  may  naturally  believe  it  to  have  had  neither  a  very 
early  nor  a  very  rapid  development.  No  doubt  the  first  races  were  led 
to  tiie  discovery  of  one  metal  after  another  by  accident  rather  than  sys- 
tematic study  of  nature.  Probably  the  first  metals  used  by  men  were 
those  occurring  in  a  native  state — such  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The 
discovery  of  bronze,  or  the  secret  of  hardening  copper  by  rude  metallur- 
gical processes  and  mixture  with  other  metals,  was  a  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  so  important  that  it  marks  an  epoch  of  pre-historic 
time,  known  as  the  age  of  bronze.  The  peculiar  properties  of  gold  and 
silver — their  beauty,  malleability,  and  above  all  their  resistance  to  oxi- 
dation, which  rendered  their  preservation  possible  through  long  periods, 
were  undoubtedly  the  ground  of  that  high  esteem  in  which  they  have 
always  been  held,  and  which  is  at  the  present  day  enhanced  by  their  rela- 
tive scarcity,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them.  The  knowledge  of 
these  metals  seems  to  have  been  indigenous  in  all  countries  where  they 
occur,  whether  among  the  tribes  of  Asia,  of  Siberia,  or  of  North  America. 
Gold  and  silver  are  the  A  and  B  of  the  alphabet  of  metallurgy ;  and, 
although  the  mastery  of  the  whole  alphabet  and  its  combinations  in  the 
literature  of  civilization  has  been  the  laborious  work  of  ages,  and  is  not 
yet  complete,  these  first  letters  of  it  were  beneficently  made  easy  for  man 
to  discover.  The  rudiments  of  mining  are  first  found  in  those  countries 
where  the  human  race  itself  probably  had  its  origin.  The  Bible  informs 
us  that  even  before  the  Noachian  deluge,  some  of  the  peoples  of  Asia 
understood  the  use  of  iron — but  this  knowledge  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  propagated  among  other  nations.  The  Siberians  and  the 
Peruvians  most  certainly  did  not  possess  it,  and  other  nations  have 
made  the  discovery  at  a  comparatively  late  period ;  but  this  only  cor- 
roborates what  we  have  already  said,  that  the  knowledge  of  metals  was 
not,  in  the  beginning,  transmitted  from  one  nation  to  another,  but  was 
the  child  of  circumstances  and  accidental  discovery  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  At  any  given  epoch  of  the  first  historic  eras,  before  com- 
merce and  literature  had  produced  an  interchange  of  commodities  and 
ideas,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  some  nations  would  be  more  advanced 
than  others  in  these  respects.  If  the  use  of  iron  was  confined  to  the 
race  destroyed  by  the  flood,  then  it  perished  with  them. 

At  a  much  later  period  we  learn  that  tjie  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians 
possessed  gold,  silver,  and  "  brass."  The  Phoenicians  had  also  an  abun- 
dance of  metals ;  and  it  is  more  certain,  in  their  case,  that  they  obtained 
their  supply  from  some  sort  of  systematic  mining.  Their  country  itself 
was  not  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Possibly  they  worked  the  copper  mines 
at  Sarepta,  but  these  were  their  only  mines  at  home.  But  their  extended 
commerce  brought  them  into  connection  with  other  countries  abounding 
in  the  treasure  they  sought ;  and  they  went  to  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
for  gold  and  other  metals,  including  iron,  of  which  they  understood 
the  use,  ascribing  its  discovery  to  two  of  their  mythical  heroes.  They 
are  known  also  to  have  mined  in  Spain,  (probably  for  "  Tyrian  lead"  and 
silver,)  and  they  even  touched  the  distant  shores  of  Britain  in  their  bold 
explorations,  and  gathered  the  tin  ore  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

But  at  least  an  equal  antiquity,  and  a  much  greater  elaboration  and 
system,  must  be  recognized  in  the  mining  of  the  Egyptians.  Under  the 
reign  of  Osiris,  the  Egyptian  mines  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  were  in 
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productive  operation.  Both  on  the  Ethiopian  and  the  Arabian  border, 
and  near  Saba,  (which  may  or  may  not  be  Sheba  of  the  Bible,)  they 
worked  the  ores  of  their  country.  The  Sinaitic  desert,  through  which 
the  Israelites  travelled,  contains  to  this  day  the  ruins  of  mining  works, 
the  origin  of  which  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  may  well  be  ascribed  to 
that  wonderful  people  the  Egyptians,  the  extent  of  whose  achievements 
in  many  directions  the  world  is  just  beginning  to  estimate  aright.  They 
did  not  learn  the  use  of  iron  so  early  as  that  of  some  other  metals.  Abra- 
ham found  gold  and  silver  used  for  instruments,  ornaments,  and  cur- 
rency among  them,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  iron.  In  the  time  of 
Moses,  however,  as  is  evident  from  two  passages  in  Deuteronomy,  the 
Egyptians  smelted  iron. 

Mines  of  the  Persians  and  Egyptians. — In  the  early  times,  as  in  all  sub- 
sequent periods,  conquest  was  one  of  the  foes  of  mining.  The  Egyptians 
were  twice  conquered  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  had  several  Assyrian  wars, 
which  must  not  only  have  produced  such  a  disturbed  condition  of  affairs 
as  prevented  the  prosecution  of  mining,  but  also  have  drawn  into  the 
military  service  the  classes  of  laborers  employed  in  that  business.  The 
final  establishment  of  the  Persian  dominion  removed  the  disturbances 
from  without,  but  the  tyranny  of  the  provincial  governors  produced 
numerous  revolts,  which  doubtless  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  mining. 
The  Persians,  however,  amassed  much  treasure  from  their  conquests, 
and  obtained  from  the  Egyptian  mines,  in  particular,  the  finest  silver. 
The  strength  which  wealth  imparted  to  this  dynasty  was  painfully  felt 
by  the  Greeks,  in  the  vast  armies  which  invaded  their  territory  and  the 
bribes  with  which  their  leaders  were  corrupted.  The  first  period  in  the 
history  of  mining  closes  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  by 
Alexander,  and  the  transfer  of  the  treasure  and  resources  of  the  Orient 
into  European  hands.  Meagre  as  are  our  data  for  this  period,  we  are 
nevertheless  led  to  a  reasonably  certain  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
tenure  and  authority  under  which  mining  was  carried  on.  We  hear 
of  kings,  like  Crcesus,  enriching  themselves  from  the  product  of  the 
mines;  but  there  is  no  indication  that  these  sources  of  wealth  were 
open  to  private  citizens.  The  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
employed  by  governments,  and  their  use  in  constant  wars,  also  confirm 
our  conjecture  that  the  mines  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  the  property  of 
the  rulers,  and  that  they  were  worked  by  slaves.  This  was  certainly 
the  case  in  Egypt,  in  the  following  period.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  doctrine  of  ownership  by  the  crown  of  the  metals  in  the  earth 
was  originally  established  by  tyranny,  and  that  before  its  establishment 
mining,  like  agriculture,  was  carried  on  by  the  citizens.  The  story  of 
Joseph,  in  the  Bible,  shows  by  what  means  the  despot  of  Egypt  was 
able  to  destroy  the  individual  industry  of  agriculture,  and  to  turn  the 
whole  kingdom  into  his  own  farm.  Doubtless  the  process  of  "  consoli- 
dation" in  mining  followed  a  similar  course. 

In  the  second  period  there  was  apparently  still  greater  activity  and 
extent  of  mining  operations ;  at  least  our  information  on  the  subject  is 
more  satisfactory.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  were  obtained  in 
Ethiopia,  and  iron  at  least  in  Libya.  Possibly  the  recent  discoveries 
of  gold  in  Africa,  which  are  now  attracting  considerable  attention  from 
the  English,  are  but  rediscoveries  of  the  fields  worked  centuries  before 
Christ.  India  and  Caramania  produced  gold,  and  the  latter  country 
also  silver,  copper,  and  cinnabar.  The  people,  however,  are  said  by 
Strabo  to  have  been  very  ignorant  of  the  art  of  working  metals.  The 
Derb®  did  not  know  how  to  melt  their  gold  dust  into  lumps,  and  the 
Indians  sold  crude  specimens  of  rich  ore  to  foreigners.    The  Chaly  beans, 
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on  the  other  hand,  became  famous  as  workers  in  iron,  and  derived  their 
principal  revenue  from  this  source.  In  Asia  Minor  the  gold  mines  for- 
merly owned  by  Cixbsus  were  worked  down  to  the  times  of  Xenophon, 
but  Strabo  says  that  in  his  day  they  were  exhausted,  and  only  traces 
of  them  remained.  There  were  iron  mines  and  skilled  workmen  in  Pal- 
estine. Arabia  Felix  is  celebrated  by  many  ancient  writers  as  possess- 
ing very  rich  gold  and  silver  mines,  but  no  traces  of  them  now  remain, 
nor  have  modern  travellers  observed  auriferous  sands  in  any  of  the 
streams  of  that  country.  Historical  testimony  on  the  subject  is,  how- 
ever, quite  positive  and  unanimous,  and  the  matter  may  be  considered 
as  still  in  doubt.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  ancient  writers,  who  were 
not  always  exact  in  such  statements,  mistook  the  treasure  obtained  by 
the  Arabians  through  their  Indian  commerce  for  a  product  of  their 
own  soil. 

We  may  well  believe  that  this  wide-spread  development  of  mining, 
accompanied  as  it  was  with  a  diffusion  of  government,  brought  about 
some  change  in  the  mining  law.  The  loosely-strung  empire  of  Alexan- 
der fell  to  pieces  after  his  death,  and  no  doubt  the  mines  became  the 
property  of  governors,  generals,  nobles,  and  wealthy  citizens.  We  have, 
however,  in  Egypt  a  type  of  the  general  systems  which  obtained,  on  a 
greater  or  smaller  scale,  throughout  the  petty  despotisms  which  divided 
the  world.  Diodorus  gives  us  a  picture  of  Egyptian  mining,  partly 
taken  from  the  earlier  work  of  Agatharchides.  According  to  this 
account  the  mines  of  Egypt  were  the  property  of  its  kings,  who  obtained 
immense  sums  from  them. 

Those  were  in  one  sense  the  palmy  days  of  mining;  for  the  king  got 
his  mining  ground  gratis,  worked  only  the  richest  deposits,  captured  or 
reduced  to  slavery  the  necessary  laborers,  and  levied  contributions  on 
his  kingdom  for  the  necessary  food  and  other  mining  supplies.  Rich 
mines,  worked  at  no  expense,  naturally  paid  handsome  dividends. 
Machines  were  not  employed  to  any  extent,  since  human  power  was 
cheaper.  The  Egyptian  monuments  which  remain  to  us  represent  the 
most  stupendous  works  of  engineering,  as  accomplished  by  the  labor 
of  countless  multitudes  of  men.  The  labor  of  the  mines  was  performed 
by  prisoners  of  war,  convicts,  and  purchased  slaves.  As  the  Egyptians 
were  not  a  warlike  people,  and  seldom  returned  from  battle  victorious, 
it  is  not  likely  that  their  prisoners  were  numerous.  Neither  could  the 
convicts  have  supplied  their  extensive  mines.  It  is  probable  that  the 
greater  portion  of  their  miners  were  purchased  slaves.  We  are,  in  fact, 
informed  that  the  workmen  in  the  Egyptian  mines  spoke  different  lan- 
guages. To  prevent  conspiracies  and  escapes,  the  different  gangs  were 
placed  under  overseers  who  were  not  their  countrymen,  and  all  hope 
of  flight  was  finally  extinguished  by  fetters,  by  constant  confinement  in 
contracted  caverns,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  region  itself,  which  offered 
no  opportunity  for  successful  escape.  The  lot  of  these  unhappy  crea- 
tures in  the  mines  and  furnaces  was  indeed  a  hard  one.  They  were 
forced  to  labor  day  and  night,  without  rest  or  hope,  and  under  the  most 
dreadful  hardships  and  cruelties.  They  were  entirely  naked,  and  neither 
age  nor  sex,  sickness  nor  wounds,  excused  them  from  the  severity  of  dis- 
cipline. The  stronger  ones  hewed  the  rock  in  the  mines,  the  half-grown 
youths  carried  the  ore  to  the  surface,  persons  over  thirty  years  (so  soon 
was  their  vigor  destroyed)  were  set  at  the  easier  task  of  crushing  it  in 
mortars,  and  the  women  and  old  men  ground  it  fine  in  hand-mills.  The 
historian  adds,  with  laconic  pathos,  that  they  continued  to  labor  until 
they  dropped  aead  beneath  their  burdens. 

Ancknt  mining  in  Siberia  and  Europe. — The  far  northern  country  of  the 
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Massagetes  is  said  by  ancient  writers  to  have  produced  gold  and  copper, 
bat  no  silver  nor  iron.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  mention  of  min- 
ing operations  in  Siberia  which  history  presents.  But  the  observations 
of  travellers,  especially  those  recorded  by  Pallas,  Lepechin,  Gmelin,  and 
Bytchkqw,*  afford  convincing  evidence  of  the  existence  of  extensive 
workings  for  gold  and  copper  in  Siberia.  The  tradition  of  the  Russians, 
that  these  early  miners  were  Scythians,  is  groundless.  Tartars  they  were 
not,  since  they  were  unacquainted  with  iron,  which  the  former  knew  how 
to  use.  A  nomadic  race  they  are  believed  to  have  been,  since  no  traces 
of  buildings  or  masonry  remain  in  those  regions.  All  that  we  can  con- 
clude with  probability  is  that,  before  the  irruption  of  the  Tartars  into 
Siberia,  very  extensive  but  rude  mining  operations  were  carried  on  in  that 
country  by  tribes  not  far  removed  in  culture  from  the  aborigines  of  North 
America.  The  tools  which  they  employed  were  either  of  stone  or  copper — 
never,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  of  iron. 

The  smelting  of  copper  appears  to  have  been  successfully  carried  on, 
even  with  somewhat  refractory  ores.  Traces  of  mining  accidents,  of  the 
voluntary  abandonment  of  very  hard  rocks,  of  great  economy  of  labor  in 
"  dead  work,"  &c,  taken  together  with  the  indications  above  mentioned 
of  the  social  condition  of  this  unknown  people,  prove  to  us  that  they 
carried  on  their  mining  operations  by  individual  enterprise,  as  freemen, 
and  probably  without  reference  to  particular  ownership  of  the  soil. 
Although  this  system  (if  system  it  may  be  called)  stands  in  favorable 
contrast,  on  grounds  of  humanity,  with  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  prac- 
tices connected  with  mining  in  the  southern  Orient,  and  especially  in 
Egypt,  yet  it  is  evident  that  its  result  was  superficial  exhaustion,  aban- 
donment, and  Anally  burial  in  oblivion  of  the  mines.  Prom  the  very 
dawn  of  history,  therefore,  these  two  representative  voices  of  Egypt  and 
Siberia  warn  us  that  neither  mining  by  the  crown,  nor  nomadic,  super- 
ficial mining  by  the  individual,  is  the  true  method  of  utilizing  with  econ- 
omy the  mineral  resources  of  any  country.  The  first  is  inconsistent  with 
liberty,  and  the  second  with  stable  industry. 

Concerning  the  earliest  beginnings  of  mining  in  Europe  little  can  be 
said.  The  civilization  of  the  East,  as  is  well  known,  communicated  itself 
first  to  the  Mediterranean  nations.  As  mining  is  an  essential  condition 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  so  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  the  pro- 
gress of  mining  at  any  given  period  from  the  culture  of  the  people.  We 
are  justified,  therefore,  in  assuming  that  mining  in  Europe  takes  its  rise 
with  the  emergence  from  barbarism  of  the  Mediterranean  tribes.  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Herodotus  declare  that  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  opened  the 
first  gold  and  copper  mines  in  Thrace — a  statement  which  is  philosophi- 
cally, if  not  historically,  true.  The  Phoenicians  certainly  carried  on  min- 
ing in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  along  the  coast  of  dis- 
tant Spain.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  their  operations  contributed 
much  to  the  spread  of  the  art  among  the  barbarians ;  since  they  not  only, 
with  characteristic  selfishness,  carried  away  all  the  products  of  their 
industry  to  enrich  their  own  land,  but  kept  to  themselves  whatever 
knowledge  they  acquired.  They  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  teachers  of 
European  nations  in  this  art — a  credit  which  belongs  rather  to  fugitives 
and  exiles  from  other  parts  of  Asia,  who  opened  mines,  or  communicated 
the  knowledge  of  mining,  in  the  regions  where  they  took  refuge.  The 
nature  of  the  laws  or  customs  regulating  mining  differed,  therefore, 
according  to  the  source  of  the  art.  The  labors  of  the  Phoenicians  seem 
to  have  derived  extent  and  comparative  permanence  from  the  conserva- 
tive influence  of  commerce  rather  than  tyranny. 

—    -  -  — .  _  .  —  -  _  .         -      —  — 

*  The  treatise  of  Pallas  is  found  in  Act  is  Soc.  Imp.  1780,  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  1784 ; 
and  that  of  Rytchkow  in  Buscbing'i  Magazine!  part  8. 
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Mining  in  Greece. — The  mining  works  of  ancient  Greece  are  remark- 
able for  extent,  antiquity,  and  improved  arrangement.  The  Greeks 
mined  in  the  mother  country  and  in  their  eastern  and  western  colonies, 
and  maintained  through  many  centuries  this  industry,  improving  it  by 
their  own  experience,  and  even  studyiug  it  by  scientific  methods.  The 
works  of  Theophrastus  and  Philo  on  metals  are  unfortunately  lost,  as  is 
that  of  Strabo  on  machines  and  methods  of  parting  metals.  The  remains 
of  Greek  mines  are  too  nearly  obliterated  to  afford  us  any  evidence.  We 
must  learn  what  we  can  from  incidental  passages  in  Greek  literature, 
and  these  refer  almost  entirely  to  the  mines  of  Attica. 

The  history  of  Greek  mining  may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The 
first  includes  the  activity  of  the  mines  upon  the  islands,  the  oldest  of 
which  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians;  the  second  period  comprises  the 
operations  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  on  the  main  land;  and  the  third  is 
characterized  by  the  working  of  new  and  productive  mines  in  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Macedonian  Philip,  which  finally,  with  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
mines,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  operations  of  the  first 
period  must  be  mainly  inferred  from  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ; 
and  these  are  of  course  to  be  interpreted  with  due  allowance  for  their 
poetic  form.  When  it  is  said  that  Helios,  or  the  sun,  invented  gold,  and 
the  mythical,  not  to  say  allegorical,  Erycthonius  discovered  silver,  while 
copper  was  brought  to  light  by  the  investigations  of  workmen  directed 
by  the  gods,  we  may  infer  that  the  order  in  which  these  metals  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  was  similar  to  that  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
obtains  in  the  history  of  other  peoples.  Iron  is  said  by  an  old  Greek 
inscription  to  have  been  discovered  at  a  period  corresponding  to  1431 
B.  C.  of  our  calendar.  These  gleams  of  early  history  help  us  to  under- 
stand how  gold  and  silver,  more  than  any  other  metals,  have  come  to  be 
considered  the  property  of  sovereigns.  They  were  the  earliest  known, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  sovereigns  took  all  they  could  get  and  could 
get  almost  anything  they  wanted.  Homer's  desciiptions  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Greek  princes,  if  we  may  interpret  them  as  historical,  indicate 
no  small  surplus  of  gold  and  silver  in  Greece.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  the  absence  of  that  diffusive  action  which  commerce 
maintains,  and  of  that  great  demand  for  the  precious  metals  to  which 
their  use  as  currency  gives  rise,  the  accumulation  in  a  few  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  gold  and  silver  might  well  justify  the 
glowing  descriptions  of  Homer;  and  also  that  if  the  rich  men  of  the 
present  day  were  to  spend  their  wealth,  not  on  the  means  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment,  not  on  books  and  works  of  art,  not  on  public  improvements, 
but  only  on  plate,  armor,  jewelry,  and  chariots,  they  could  far  outshine 
the  splendor  of  Homeric  heroes. 

The  islands  in  which  the  Greeks  carried  on  mining  operations  included 
Crete,  (iron,)  Thasos,  (gold,)  Eubcea,  (iron  and  copper,)  Cyprus,  (gold, 
silver,  copper,  andiron,)  Delos,  (copper,)  Rhodes,  (copper,  iron,  and  lead,) 
Milo,  (alum  and  sulphur,)  Seriphos,  (iron,)  and  Siphnos,  (now  Siphanto, 
very  rich  gold  and  silver  mines.)  From  the  mines  of  the  latter  island 
one-tenth  of  the  product  was  sent  every  year  to  the  shrine  of  Delphi. 
In  later  times,  this  payment  having  been  discontinued,  the  mines  were 
•drowned  by  the  rising  of  the  neighboring  sea ;  and  this  disaster  was 
ascribed  to  the  wrath  of  Apollo  at  being  deprived  of  his  divine  royalty ! 

In  addition  to  these  mines  upon  the  eastern  islands,  there  were  others, 
probably  of  later  origin,  upon  the  islands  near  Italy.  Pithecusa,  oppo- 
site Cuma,  was  rich  in  gold ;  Sicily  and  the  Lipariau  Islands  were  also 
famous  for  various  ores. 

The  petty  rulers  of  the  islands  were  the  only  or  principal  owners  of 
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the  mines,  and  the  labor  was  doubtless  performed  by  slaves,  according 
to  rude  and  simple  methods. 

The  second  period  of  Greek  mining,  comprising  the  operations  on  the 
mainland,  in  Greece  proper,  is  better  known  and  more  important.  The 
Spartans,  under  the  influence  of  their  political  system,  established  no 
important  industry  of  this,  or,  indeed,  of  any  kind;  but  the  Athenians 
became  distinguished  in  the  administration  of  the  rich  silver  mines  of 
Attica,  and  the  productive  colonial  gold  mines  in  Thrace  and  Thasos.  Thes- 
saly  had  also  rich  gold  ores,  Bceotia  produced  iron,  and  Epirus  possessed 
mines  of  silver.  These  resources  seem  to  have  been  developed  about  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war.  The  public  revenue  from  the  Attic  mines  at 
the  beginning  of  that  war  was  equivalent  to  about  $30,000,  and  after- 
wards increased  to  much  larger  sums,  which,  together  with  the  product 
of  the  colonial  mines,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  splendor  and  power 
of  Athens.  The  unhappy  Peloponnesian  war  put  an  end  to  Athenian 
mining.  In  vain  Xenophon  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  reopen  the 
sources  of  their  former  prosperity,  and  prophesied  the  continuance  in 
depth  of  the  rich  ores  they  had  once  so  successfully  worked.  The  pov- 
erty of  the  citizens,  and  the  exhaustion  (in  spite  of  Xenophon)  of  the 
mines,  were  obstacles  which  could  not  be  overcome.  Neither,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  the  system  of  the  Athenians  favorable  to  the  persistent 
working  of  mines  under  discouragement.  We  may  take  leave  to  doubt, 
at  the  present  day,  whether  the  mineral  deposits  of  Attica  are  really 
exhausted ;  but  at  that  time  a  temporary  barrenness  was  equivalent  to  a 
complete  failure.  For  nothing  can  carry  forward  such  an  industry  over 
its  periodical  seasons  of  depression  except  despotic  power  on  the  one 
hand,  or  on  the  other  hand  that  faith  in  the  future  which  is  the  result  of 
accumulated  experience,  called  science;  and  the  Athenians  had  neither 
of  these.  Their  failure  in  mining  was  due  to  the  same  cause  as  their 
failure  in  political  science;  there  was  no  education  of  the  people  to  take 
the  place  of  centralized  power. 

The  administration  of  the  Athenian  and  that  of  the  Egyptian  mines 
differed  as  widely  as  did  the  political  systems  of  the  two  countries.  The 
State  indeed  appears  to  have  held  a  certain  title  to  the  minerals,  but  its 
rights  did  not  extend  to  absolute  possession,  or  at  least  were  not  strictly 
insisted  upon.  Before  the  Persian  war  the  income  of  the  mines  was 
annually  distributed  among  the  citizens,  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  the  republic  either  mined  for  itself  or  leased  its  mineral  lands. 
After  that  war,  however,  this  distribution  of  profits  was  discontinued 
on  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  although  the  State  still  received  payments 
from  the  mines.  It  is  not  improbable  that  certain  mines,  especially 
ancient  ones,  were  rented  on  special  terms,  as  the  property  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  but  the  general  practice  was  adopted  of  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  resources  by  a  liberal  and  universal  code.  Taxes  on 
gross  production  were  remitted;  citizens  and  friendly  aliens  alike  were 
encouraged  to  mine  under  the  light  royalty  of  one  twenty-fourth  part  of 
the  net  profits.  The  number  of  private  adventurers  thus  encouraged  to 
mining  enterprise  must  have  been  very  great.  Even  Demosthenes,  in 
whose  day  Athenian  mining  was  already  on  the  wane,  speaks  of  them  as 
a  class,  like  farmers  and  merchants.*  The  labor  was  performed  by  slaves, 
hired  from  their  owners.  The  overseers  were  also  slaves  skilled  in  min- 
ing. It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  lessees  themselves  were 
slaves,  as  it  was  not  uncommon  in  Athens  for  masters  to  lease  to  their 
slaves  factories,  workshops,  and  farms.  In  such  leases  the  slave-super- 
intendent usually  paid  a  daily  net  sum  per  capita  for  the  number  of 

*Denu>8th.  adv.  Aristocratem, 
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laborers  employed.  The  owner  of  slaves  employed  in  mining  received 
daily  one  obolus  for  each.  The  lessee  was  responsible  for  the  food  and 
clothing,  and,  in  case  of  flight,  for  the  value  of  the  slaves — possibly  also 
for  their  lives.  No  doubt  this  was  a  much  milder  slavery  than  that  of 
the  Egyptians,  yet,  as  the  slaves  were  strictly  watched  and  always  kept 
in  fetters,  it  was  oppressive  enough.  Slave-labor  must  always  be  lack- 
ing in  individual  skill  and  zeal,  and  make  up  for  this  deficiency  by  in- 
creased numbers.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  slave-miners  of  Athens 
amounted  to  many  thousands,  or,  as  Atheno&us  says,  to  myriads.  His- 
tory speaks  of  a  miners'  revolt,  in  which  the  insurgent  slaves  took  pos- 
session of  Mount  Sunium,  and  from  that  point  made  many  destructive 
raids  upon  the  Attic  realm.  The  extent  to  which  the  republic  attempted 
to  prevent  such  perils  by  laws,  regulating  the  number  of  laborers  in  each 
mine,  or  to  control  in  general  the  operations  of  lessees,  is  unknown. 
That  a  certain  governmental  supervision  was  exercised  appears  from  the 
fact  that  a  director  of  mines  was  appointed,  who  indicated  to  adventurers, 
upon  application,  where  they  might  prospect  tor  ore,  and  that  there 
were  laws  to  determine  the  methods  of  mining,  and  the  location,  direc- 
tion, and  extent  of  veins,  as  well  as  the  proper  distance  between  differ- 
ent claims  upon  this  same  field. 

Ancient  mining  in  western  Europe. — Before  the  time  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  mining  was  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  western  Europe ; 
and  although  therfc  are  little  or  no  traces  left  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
lated the  industry  of  the  barbarians,  I  shall  briefly  mention  the  locali- 
ties referred  to,  partly  to  complete  this  historical  outline,  and  partly 
because  the  mining  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans,  like  their  mining  sci- 
ence, was  affected  by  their  conquest  of  those  countries  where  the  natives 
already  practiced  this  art. 

The  Etruscans  and  the  Sabines,  in  Italy,  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  copper,  and  the  former  made  early  discovery  of  iron  on  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Elba,  the  specular  ores  of  which  are  famous  to  this  day. 
The  Salassians,  in  Lombardy,  turned  the  Po  into  canals,  and  established 
extensive  washings  for  gold.  The  region  of  the  Taurisci  and  Norici 
was  rich  in  gold,  and  at  one  time  the  natives  invited  laborers  from  the 
south  to  assist  them  in  its  production:  but  the  result  was  an  over- 
stocked market,  and  a  fall  of  one-thira  in  the  value  of  gold,  which 
caused  them  to  send  home  their  laborers  and  reduce  production  to 
maintain  the  price.  The  tribes  of  Gaul  obtained  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  iron.  But  Spain  exceeded  in  its  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  and  iron  all  the  countries  of  the  ancient  world.  The  barbarian 
natives  obtained  these  metals  from  superficial  deposits  or  outcrops, 
and  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthagenians,  and  afterwards  the  Romans, 
extracted  them  by  deep  mining.  In  fact,  the  art  itself  was  planted  in 
Spain  by  these  foreign  nations.  The  mere  use  of  surface  deposits  can 
no  more  be  called  mining  than  the  gathering  of  bunch-grass  and  pine 
nuts  by  our  Nevada  Indians  can  be  called  agriculture.  Probably  the 
Phoenicians  themselves,  in  their  distant  operations  in  Spain  and  Britain, 
engaged  rather  in  commerce  than  mining,  buying  the  metals  of  the  bar- 
barians. But  the  Carthagenians,  we  know?  established  in  Spain  and 
Sardinia  most  extensive  and  productive  mines,  the  revenue  of  which 
enabled  them  to  support  a  numerous  army  of  mercenaries  and  to  wage 
long  and  costly  wars  with  Rome.  No  doubt  these  mines  were  in  some 
form  the  property  of  the  state.  The  British  islands  were  the  scene  of  a 
considerable  native  industry,  comprising  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  tin.  Strange  to  say,  the  Britons  seem  to  have  lacked  or  despised 
the  art  of  manufacturing  copper,  though  they  practiced  the  more  difli- 
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cult  metallurgy  of  iron.  The  Phoenicians  traded  with  them  secretly  for 
tin,  and  the  Romans,  by  following  the  Phoenician  ships,  finally  discov- 
ered the  mystery  of  the  Gassiterides.  But  the  Britons  continued,  until 
their  conquest  by  Caesar,  to  work  their  own  mines  of  lead  and  tin.  The 
tin  of  Cornwall  was  shipped  first  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  thence  to 
the  coast  of  Gaul,  where  it  was  loaded  upon  horses  and  transported  to 
Marseilles — a  journey  of  30  days. 

Mining  of  the  Romans. — Almost  all  the  nations  celebrated  for  their 
mines  in  ancient  times  became  at  last  the  prey  of  the  Romans ;  and 
Roman  mining  was  therefore  a  very  wide-spread  industry.  Our  knowl- 
edge concerning  it  is,  however,  mainly  confined  to  Europe :  since  neither 
the  hints  of  classical  writers  nor  the  observations  of  modern  travellers 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  Roman  mines  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  poverty  of  the  early  Romans  indicates  that  they  did  not  work  the 
mines  of  their  native  land.  They  struck  the  first  silver  coins  shortly 
before  the  first  Punic  war,  when,  by  rapid  conquests  in  middle  and 
lower  Italy,  they  acquired  mines  which  furnished  them  the  means  to 
greater  undertakings.  The  wars  against  Carthage  made  Rome  mighty 
among  nations;  and  eminent  in  the  history  of  mining.  The  first  two 
Punic  wars  delivered  into  her  power  the  important  mines  of  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  Spain.  Oriental  conquests  added  mines  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Macedonia,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  remaining  mines 
of  the  east,  in  Asia  and  in  Egypt,  were  acquired  by  the  victorious  arms 
of  Pompey  and  Augustus,  and  those  of  northern  Spain  and  Gaul  yielded 
to  the  legions  of  the  Caesars.  The  tin  mines  of  Britain  were  their  latest 
conquest  of  this  sort ;  and  after  these  had  been  gained  Rome  was  mis- 
tress of  all  the  important  mines  of  the  ancient  world,  and  gathered  into 
her  coffers  the  wealth  which  had  before  been  the  strength  and  glory  of 
many  different  nations. 

As  the  mines  had  been  acquired  by  conquest,  they  became  the  prop- 
erty, not  of  private  citizens,  but  of  the  republic,  and  afterwards  of  the 
empire.  In  the  period  after  the  first  Punic  war  the  revenues  of  the 
republic  were  collected,  indirectly,  through  contractors ;  and  the  censor, 
to  whom  belonged  the  duty  of  farming  out  the  finances,  awarded  at  cer- 
tain times  the  leases  of  the  mines.  Ordinarily,  as  for  instance  in  upper 
Italy  and  Spain,  the  lessees  worked  their  ground  with  purchased  slaves. 
In  a  few  districts,  however,  the  native  inhabitants  were  held  to  a  certain 
amount  of  labor  in  mines  and  furnaces,  as  a  sort  of  vassalage,  like  that 
of  the  crown-serfs  of  Russia  a  few  years  ago,  and  this  crown-right  over 
their  services  was  granted  to  the  lessees  of  the  mines.  The  treatment 
of  the  slaves  was  not  less  inhuman  than  that  practiced  by  the  Egyptians. 
Diodorus  describes  both  in  nearly  the  same  language.  The  increased 
money  value  of  a  slave  among  the  Romans  might  indeed  have  caused 
some  amelioration  of  his  condition  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  his  life ; 
but  probably  this  was  lost  sight  of  in  view  of  the  immediate  profit 
derived  from  the  rapid  and  reckless  robbery  of  the  mines.  It  was  the 
swift  exhaustion  and  waste  of  their  mineral  resources,  and  not  any  con- 
siderations of  humanity  towards  barbarians,  which  led  the  Romans  to 
change  their  policy  of  leasing  the  mines.  From  an  economical  point  of 
view  no  system  of  miuing  could  have  been  more  injurious  to  the  state. 
The  lessees  cared  nothing  for  the  future ;  they  took  no  pains  to  utilize 
all  the  treasure  in  the  earth ;  they  were  absorbed  in  the  endeavor  to 
realize  as  much  profit  as  possible  during  their  limited  term  of  posses* 
sion,  and  to  this  end  they  employed  vast  armies  of  slaves  and  ruthlessly 
laid  waste  the  mining  lands.  Polybius  says  that  the  lessees  of  a  single 
district  in  Spain  employed  in  their  mines  no  less  than  40,000  purchased 
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slaves ;  and  this  evil  grew  to  such  a  size  in  the  gold  mines  of  upper  Italy 
that  the  censor,  in  order  to  delay  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines  and  pre- 
vent the  sudden  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals,  made  it  a  condition 
of  lease  that  the  number  of  laborers  in  those  mines  should  not  exceed  a 
certain  limit.  Of  course  under  these  circumstances  the  art  of  mining 
made  no  progress.  The  Romans  took  it  as  they  found  it  among  the  con- 
quered nations,  and  rather  fell  behind  their  teachers  than  surpassed 
them.  The  system  of  Egypt,  bad  as  it  was,  was  better  than  this.  The 
selfishness  of  despotism  was  at  least  more  provident  than  the  indiffer- 
ence of  democracy.  The  period  from  the  first  Punic  war  to  the  empire 
was  characterized  by  an  immense  production  of  metals,  and  ended  with 
the  exhaustion  of  many  of  the  mines.  The  despotic  emperors  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and,  though  the  past  could  not  be  repaired,  they  reformed 
the  causes  of  the  evil.  They  began  to  work  the  mines  through  regularly 
appointed  officials,  instead  of  leasing  them  to  unscrupulous  speculators ; 
and  as  it  was  not  feasible  for  the  government  to  obtain  so  many  slaves 
as  had  previously  been  employed  by  private  parties,  the  system  of  feudal 
service  from  the  inhabitants  was  gradually  extended,  and  the  oppression 
of  the  former  irresponsible  administrations  was  lightened.  The  crown- 
serfs,  so  to  speak,  were  allowed  to  own  and  to  sell  land,  but  the  purchaser 
acquired,  together  with  the  property,  the  obligations  of  service  resting 
upon  the  former  owner.  Slaves  were  also  employed,  but  these  were 
rather  condemned  convicts  than  purchased  barbarians  or  captives  of  war. 
The  emperors  seem  to  have  preferred  to  apply  this  system  to  the  main- 
tenance of  mines  already  open,  and  to  have  willingly  allowed  private 
adventurers  to  discover  and  explore  new  ones.  Thus  Trajan  allowed  the 
Dacian  gold  mines  to  be  worked  by  a  sort  of  stock  company,  (collegium 
auratiorumj  and  Valentinian  I.  gave  free  permission  to  prospect  for 
metals  on  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  subsequent  products.  Instances 
are  mentioned  of  private  persons  owning  large  and  profitable  mines, 
probably  by  special  grant.  A  new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  mining, 
and  gold  mines  were  opened  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  the 
empire  in  Dalmatia,  Illyria,  and  Dacia.  The  supervision  of  this  vast 
industry  required  numerous  officials,  of  whom  the  names  only  are  left  to 
us,  such  as  Comes  metallorum^  the  Comes  sacrarum  largitionumj  the  Comes 
Orientis,  the  Vicarii,  and  Rationales.  Probably  their  duties  were  chiefly 
of  a  financial  or  magisterial  nature,  although  the  Comes  metallorum  may 
have  been  a  sort  of  mining  engineer. 

But  agencies  came  into  play  which  overpowered  the  good  influence  of 
the  new  system.  The  errors  of  the  past  were,  to  a  great  extent,  irre- 
mediable ;  the  impoverished  mines  could  not  compete  with  others  more 
favorably  situated ;  and  finally  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  on  the 
borders  disturbed  or  destroyed  the  industry  of  many  districts.  The  serf- 
laborers  were  quite  as  likely  to  join  the  invaders  as  to  defend  the  mines 
against  them.  From  the  silence  of  the  later  historians  we  may  infer 
that  mining  in  the  Roman  empire  declined  rapidly  after  the  third  cen- 
tury; and  after  the  fifth  century,  when  the  barbarian  hordes  over- 
whelmed with  successive  invasions  the  tottering  empire  of  the  west, 
it  ceased  entirely.  The  Byzantines  maintained  it  a  little  longer,  but 
after  the  seventh  century  they  gradually  surrendered  their  mines  to  the 
conquering  Arabs.  The  mines  of  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Greece  were 
the  last  which  the  empire  retained.  The  victorious  barbarians  no  doubt 
gleaned  what  they  could  from  the  abandoned  works  of  their  predecessors. 
This  was  done,  we  know,  by  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  the  Franks  in  Gaul, 
and  the  Goths  under  Theodoric  in  Italy.  But  we  have  no  record  of  their 
manner  of  operation,  nor  can  we  say  in  what  way  the  mining  of  mediaeval 
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times  grew  out  of  this  ruin  of  ancient  mining.    There  is  a  chasm  of 
centuries  not  bridged  by  historic  records. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  trace  the  evident  parallel  between 
the  histories  of  Roman  and  American  mining.  The  Romans,  by  an  inju- 
dicious system  of  administration,  plundered  and  wasted  the  then  availa- 
ble resources  of  the  known  world ;  and  when  they  awoke  to  the  extent 
of  the  mischief  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it.  The  system  of  indiscriminate 
free  mining,  permitted  in  this  country  for  the  last  few  years,  though  out- 
wardly unlike  the  farming  out  of  the  Koman  mines,  possesses  the  same 
fatal  evil.  The  mines  are  worked  by  those  who  have  but  a  temporary 
interest  in  them,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  rob  them  for  present  gain,  thus 
wasting  the  resources  of  the  State.  In  ancient  times,  only  despotism 
could  cure  such  evils ;  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  freedom 
has  means  not  less  effective  for  reform,  and  I  hope  to  establish  on  a  firm 
historical,  as  well  as  philosophical  basis,  the  propositions  which  I  shall, 
in  the  present  report,  recommend  as  the  true  foundation  for  a  democratic 
jurisprudence  of  mines. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MINING  LAW  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Mining  is  the  only  industry  which  extends  its  activity  into  the  earth's 
interior.*  The  accidental  boundaries  which  topography  or  commerce 
may  give  to  landed  estates  can  scarcely  be  the  limits  for  the  extent  of 
underground  work,  which  is  rather  controlled  by  the  dimensions  of  sub- 
terranean mineral  deposits.  Mining  was  therefore  even  in  pre-historic 
times  already  separated,  as  an  independent  industry,  from  other  exploit- 
ations of  the  soil.  It  is  carried  on  neither  within  the  same  boundaries 
nor  by  the  same  persons  as  agriculture.  Under  the  influence  of  this  dis- 
tinction peculiar  legal  relations  were  established  in  Germany  at  a  very 
early  day,  probably  at  the  commencement  of  systematic  mining,  which 
have  for  their  subject  the  subterranean  deposits,  and  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  ordinary  laws  of  property.  In  the  form  of  a  local  custom,  ob- 
taining with  remarkable  uniformity  in  all  the  original  centres  of  German 
mining,  the  principle  of  mining  freedom  (Bergbaufreiheit)  established  it- 
self, permitting  all  persons  to  search  for  useful  minerals,  and  granting  to 
the  discoverer  of  such  a  deposit  the  rights  of  property  within  certain 
limits.  This  principle  of  free  mining  emigrated  with  the  German  miners 
to  all  places  whither  their  enterprise  extended  itself,  and  the  original 
local  custom  became  the  general  law,  In  this  existence  of  an  estate  in 
minerals,  entirely  independent  of  the  estate  in  soil,  lies  the  distinctive 
character  of  German  mining  law.  It  is  eminently  a  special  law,  not 
subordinate  to  the  civil  law,  but  co-ordinate  with  it.  Its  rules  and  max- 
ims are  self-created,  and  based  upon  its  own  peculiar  experience.  Where 
the  mining  freedom  of  which  we  have  spoken  does  not  exist,  where  the 
owner  of  the  soil  possesses,  as  in  England,  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
minerals  contained  in  it,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  distinct  mining 
law. 

The  Roman  law  gave,  as  a  rule,  the  mineral  right  to  the  land  owner ; 
but  the  opposite  principle  seems  to  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  in 

*  For  a  more  elaborate  discussion,  see,  among:  other  works,  the  admirable  commentary  on 
the  new  mining'  law  of  Prussia,  by  Councillor  R.  Klostermann,  from  whose  introduction  the 
first  paragraphs  of  this  section  are  substantially  borrowed. 
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Germany.  The  earliest  record  of  the  German  custom  is  the  mining 
treaty  between  Bishop  Albrecht,  of  Trent,  and  the  miners  immigrating 
from  Germany  to  that  locality,  bearing  date  March  24, 1185.  In  1208 
the  mining  customs  were  officially  announced  in  Trent.  The  formation 
of  the  Iglau  code  in  Moravia  took  place  about  1250,  and  this  system  was 
rapidly  extended  through  Bohemia  also.  The  Schemnitz  law  in  Hungary 
was  formed  somewhat  later,  but  coincides  exactly  with  that  of  Iglau. 
The  code  of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  was  probably  brought  from  the  Harz, 
since  Freiberg  was  first  settled  by  Goslar  miners.  Its  publication  took 
place  in  the  14th  century.  The  mining  regulations  of  Massa,  in  Tus- 
cany, date  from  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  The  uniformity  of 
these  laws  is  striking,  and  extends  not  only  to  the  common  principle  of 
free  mining,  but  to  special  provisions  thereunder,  and  even  to  certain 
formulated  maxim^,  which  lead  us  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  in  the  transmitted  habits  and  traditions  of  wandering  miners 
their  common  origin. 

This  origin  was  much  earlier  than  the  records  above  cited.  Mining  is 
known  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Germans  at  Andreasberg,  in  the 
Harz,  since  anno  Domini  968.  The  famous  Bammelsberg  mines  at  Goslar 
were  discovered  anno  Domini  972  by  the  pawing  of  a  steed,  named  Ram- 
mel,  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  forest.  Before  the  return  of  the  master  the 
horse  had  "  developed"  a  promising  vein  of  ore,  and  the  mountain  was 
baptized  in  his  honor.  The  Freiberg  district  was  discovered  about 
1165,  by  a  teamster  of  Goslar,  who  picked  up  a  rich  specimen  of  ore 
while  passing  through  the  then  unpopulated  region.  A  stampede  of 
miners  from  Goslar,  ancLthe  opening  of  many  valuable  mines,  was  the 
result.  Since  1547  the  mines  of  Freiberg  have  been  steadily  producing. 
The  mines  of  St.  Annaberg  were  discovered  by  one  Daniel,  said  to  have 
been  guided  by  a  celestial  flame.  The  mines  of  Schneeberg  were  found 
about  1470  by  a  spice  pedlar  from  Zwickau,  who,  travelling  by  this  moun- 
tain, noticed  a  discoloration  of  the  soil,  and  set  some  laborers  at  work. 
In  1477  the  great  mass  of  native  silver  was  found  at  Schneeberg,  and  hon- 
ored by  the  elector  Ernest,  who  used  it  on  a  memorable  occasion  as  a 
dining  table.  It  was  a  slab  nearly  a  foot  thick,  and  about  12  feet  long 
by  6  broad.  When  it  was  melted,  it  yielded  some  20  tons  of  silver. 
The  mines  of  Marienberg  date  from  1521,  and  those  of  Mansfeld,  which 
are  still  prosperous,  from  1199.  But  older  than  any  of  these  is  Hunga- 
rian mining,  which  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  A.  D.  750.  Reitemaier*  says 
the  German  mines  were  undeniably  opened  by  miners  from  Gaul ;  but  I 
think  it  fair  to  conjecture  from  the  great  antiquity  of  Hungarian  mining, 
that  there  was  also  a  direct  current  of  progress  from  the  east,  perhaps 
not  unconnected  with  those  operations  of  the  tribes  of  the  Danube  to 
which  allusion  was  made  in  a  previous  chapter.  Whatever  mining  the 
Gauls  did  was  done  under  Roman  law,  and  certainly  there  is  no  trace  of 
that  law  in  the  history  of  German  mining.  In  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  tide  of  Latin  ideas  broke  in  vain  upon  the  rocky  Saxon  char- 
acter, and  retreating  left  no  marks  but  such  as  time  speedily  erased. 

The  earliest  records  of  mining  law  in  the  middle  ages  do  not  create, 
they  only  recognize  and  establish,  the  customs  which  were  even  then 
already  old.  If  the  source  of  these  customs  is  lost  in  obscurity,  so  also 
is  their  gradual  development ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  earliest  publication 
of  them  was  made  in  Trent — in  other  words,  in  a  foreign  land,  where 
they  came  into  collision  with  existing  systems.  Of  their  peaceful  growth 
at  home  we  have  no  trace.  They  suddenly  appeal  in  history,  adult  and 
strong.    But  they  soon  met  with  opposition  and  modification  at  home, 

*  GeschickU  des  Bergbaues,  etc,  bet  den  Alten  VOlkent,  p.  150. 
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where  the  emperor  and  the  territorial  sovereigns  laid  claim,  at  the  end 
of  the  12th  century,  to  the  mining  royalty.  The  German  mining  law  is 
a  product  of  this  antagonism — a  compound  of  mining  freedom  with 
mining  royalty — (Bergfreiheit  und  Bergregal.)  The  contest  between  the 
two  principles  occupied  part  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  It  was  the 
south  against  the  north,  Egypt  against  Siberia.*  The  proud  dynasty  of 
Hohenstaufen  began  the  war.  Frederick  I  claimed  the  mines  of  Trent 
as  imperial  royalties,  (regalia,)  and  forced  the  bishop  to  accept  a  lease  of 
them.  The  mines  themselves  were  not  interfered  with.  All  that  the 
emperor  desired  was  a  recognition  of  his  prerogative,  as  a  support  to 
future  claims ;  and,  in  general,  the  struggle  of  the  German  emperors 
for  the  royalty  of  mines  was  prompted,  not  by  their  desire  to  appro- 
priate and  work  them;  but  by  their  claim  of  the  right  to  levy  on  min- 
ing imperial  taxes,  independently  of  the  different  legislatures  and 
sovereigns  of  the  empire.  Meanwhile,  the  territorial  rulers  saw  their 
advantage  in  promptly  adopting  and  employing  for  their  own  interest  the 
theory  of  royalty,  and  finally  the  owners  of  the  soil  made  themselves 
heard,  and  obtained  a  certain  recognition  of  their  claims  to  some  non-pre- 
cious metals. 

During  this  conflict  of  ideas  contradictory  principles  were  proclaimed  by 
different  parties;  and  the  thirteenth  century  presents  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  relations  of  emperor,  prince,  landlord,  and  miner. 
The  famous  "Golden  Bull"  of  Emperor  Charles  IV,  dated  January  9, 
1356,  simplified  the  contest  by  excluding  from  it  two  of  the  conflicting 
parties.  That  emperor  was  more  inclined  to  augment  his  hereditary 
power  as  a  Bohemian  prince  than  to  increase  the  prerogatives  of  his 
imperial  authority,  which  would  pass  to  some  other  German  sovereign 
after  his  death.  He  therefore,  in  the  imperial  law  referred  to,  surren- 
dered the  claims  of  the  emperor  in  favor  of  the  electors  5  and  in  fact  the 
result  of  this  partial  surrender  was  the  actual  exercise  of  mining  royalty 
by  all  the  other  sovereigns,  as  well  as  the  electors.  But  the  Golden  Bull 
excluded  also  the  land  owner,  putting  all  metals,  precious  and  base, 
together  with  salines,  under  one  rule,  namely,  the  right  of  the  territorial 
sovereign.  Two  forces  were  now  left  face  to  face?  the  royalty  of  the 
princes,  recognized  by  the  emperor,  and  the  principle  of  free  mining, 
already  repeatedly  recognized  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  princes 
themselves.  The  relations  of  these  two  forces  were  not  determined  by 
the  Golden  Bull,  which  left  the  princes  free  to  enforce  their  claims  as  far 
as  they  had  already  done  so,  or  might  be  able  to  do  so  in  future.  The 
issue  of  the  conflict,  thus  left  to  time,  was  different  in  different  states; 
but  the  essential  victory  remained  with  the  miners.  The  princes  recog- 
nized the  right  of  free  prospecting  and  the  right  of  the  discoverer  to  the 
mineral  deposit  discovered,  reserving  to  themselves  only  the  usual  trib- 
ute (finally  the  tithe)  and  the  rights  of  police  and  magisterial  jurisdiction. 
But  although  mining  freedom  thus  obtained  practical  recognition ?  the 
rights  of  the  sovereigns  were  exercised  in  exceptional  cases  in  opposition 
to  this  principle.  Mines  and  whole  mining  districts  were  granted  with- 
out reference  to  the  discovery ;  and  the  occasional  feature  of  special 
grants  was  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  jurisprudence  of  mines.  The  pro- 
cedure necessary  to  obtain  property  in  minerals  also  suffered  a  change. 
Mere  occupation  by  the  discoverer  was  no  longer  sufficient;  he  must 
"denounce"  his  claim,  and  obtain  his  lease  from  the  prince  or  his  dele- 
gate— generally  a  regularly  constituted  office  or  court  of  mines,  (Berg- 
amtj  Bergbehorde.)    The  maxim  was  still  preserved,  "The  first  finder  is 

*  See  remarks  on  Egyptian  and  Siberian  mining  in  a  previous  chapter. 
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the  first  claimant;"  but  the  greater  weight  was  laid  upon  the  "denun- 
ciation," (Muthung,)  and  the  right  of  the  discoverer  was  forfeited  if  he 
failed  within  a  brief  period  to  make  his  discovery  known  in  the  appointed 
manner.  The  princes  of  different  states  made  use  of  their  power  to  ex- 
tend and  modify  existing  regulations,  so  that  mining  codes  proper  took 
the  place  of  the  mass  of  traditional  usages  which  had  accumulated  through 
four  centuries,  and  which  might  have  been  called  by  partial  analogy  the 
common  law  of  mines. 

German  mining  codes  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. — One  of 
the  first  steps  taken  by  sovereigns  to  confirm  by  exercise  their  rights  of 
royalty,  was  the  endowment  of  certain  cities  and  districts  with  peculiar 
privileges,  on  account  of  their  mines.  Turin  and  Valleusasco,  in  Italy; 
Mont  Saut,  in  Lauguedoc:  Truro  and  Pensance,  in  Cornwall;  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  Grtinberg,  Eugelberg,  and  Melchthal,  in  the  canton  of  Unter- 
walden;  several  iron  mines  in  the  canton  of  Berne;  the  Black  Erzberg, 
iu  the  valley  of  Filisur ;  Mount  Guntzen,  in  the  Alps;  Goldberg,  Reich- 
stein,  Zuckmantel,  Kupferberg,  and  Gieren,  in  Silesia;  Cremnitz,  Sehem- 
nitz,  Altsol,  Neusol,  Konigsberg,  Puggany,  Tyller,  and  Eperies,  in  Hun- 
gary; Smaland  in  Sweden;  and  Casan  in  Tartary,  are  examples  of  this 
practice  outside  of  Germany.  The  mining  cities  of  Germany  were  very 
numerous.  The  Harz  alone  contained  seven,  which  exist  to  this  day,  St. 
Audreasberg,  Altenau,  Clausthal,  Zellerfeld,  Grand,  Lauteuthal,  and 
Goslar.  In  Saxony,  and  particularly  in  the  realm  of  the  Counts  of  Meis- 
sen, was  the  "ancient  and  honorable  free  mining  city" of  Freiberg,  origi- 
nally called  Freistein,  the  origin  of  which  is  interesting  as  an  illustration 
of  the  history  of  the  period.  The  Freiberg  district,  as  I  have  said,  was 
discovered  about  1165  by  a  teamster  of  Goslar,  (the  locality  of  the  famous 
Bammelsberg  mines  iu  the  Brunswickian  Harz,)  and  first  settled  by 
miners  from  that  place.  A  few  years  after,  Duke  Otto  of  Brunswick 
quarrelled  with  his  director  of  mines,  (Bergvogt,)  and  the  latter,  to  revenge 
himself,  marched  to  Saxony  with  all  his  workmen.  They  were  joyfully 
welcomed  by  the  Margrave,  who  not  only  granted  them  extraordinary 
privileges,  but  also,  for  the  protection  of  the  Freiberg  mines  in  those 
uncertain  times,  surrounded  them  in  1176  with  walls,  and  built  the  castle 
of  Freistein  in  the  midst  of  them.  Saxony  has  many  other  mining  cities, 
among  which  may  be  named  St.  Annaberg,  Schneeberg,  St.  Georgen- 
stadt,  Schwarzenberg,  Marienberg,  localities  of  silver  mining,  and  Alten- 
berg,  Eibenstock,  Scheibenberg,  Wolkenstein,  and  Ehrenfriedersdorf, 
localities  of  iron  and  tin  mining.  Arensberg  at  Cologne,  and  the  copper 
mines  of  Kiegelsdorf  in  Hesse,  are  also  mentioned  among  the  privileged 
mining  districts.  Watering-places  were  generally  favored  also,  as  appears 
from  the  following  passage  in  an  old  essay  on  mining  royalty : 

Regarding  mineral  springs,  hot  and  metallic  baths,  it  is  not  considered  that  a  great  prince 
should  make  a  royalty  of  them,  or  demand  of  the  guests  at  such  places  any  payment  for 
their  use.  For  Almighty  God  did  not  cause  these  springs  to  flow  for  the  sake  of  princes  and 
rich  people  only,  but  also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  for  the  healing  of  the  poor.  And  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  may  dry  up,  if  this  gift  is  abused,  a*  indeed  was  the  case  with  the  Griesbach, 
not  far  from  Strasburg,  the  water  of  which  disappeared  when  a  certain  duty  was  imposed 
upon  the  spring,  but  reappeared  again  as  soon  as  the  duty  was  removed.  1  or  this  reason 
the  Emperor,  Charles  IV,  granted  a  privilege  to  the  Wild  bad  of  the  Canton  Berne.  If  a 
prince,  however,  should  tax  lightly  the  guests  at  any  spa  and  use  the  money  for  their  benefit, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  erection  of  a  church  in  that  place,  he  may  not  be  reproved. 

The  principal  German  mining  codes  (Bergordnungen)  of  this  period 
are  those  of  Electoral  Saxony,  Cremnitz  and  Schemnitz  in  Hungary, 
Treves,  Joachimsthal,  Brunswick-Liineberg,  Zohnstein,  &c.  There  is 
also  a  Danish  mining  code,  and  a  good  statement  of  general  principles 
in  the  celebrated  work  of  Agricola,  De  Re  Metallica.  It  would  be 
scarcely  profitable  at  this  time  to  review  these  different  systems  in  detail, 
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or  to  burden  the  general  description  which  I  propose  to  give  with  con- 
stant references  to  particular  sources  of  information.  It  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  present  a  picture  of  those  features  in  which 
the  codes  of  this  period  substantially  agree,  in  order  to  show  the  general 
nature  of  the  system  which  obtained  throughout  middle  Europe  during 
the  period  of  "paternal  government v — a  period  when  political  economy 
was  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  doctrine  that  sovereigns  might 
iuterfere  for  their  own  private  ends  with  individual  industry  was  replaced 
by  the  notion  that  governments  ought  to  regulate  for  the  general  good 
aU  the  affairs  of  the  people. 

It  was  principally  the  flow  of  precious  metals,  ancl  afterwards  of  other 
products,  from  America  to  Europe  which  brought  the  industrial  prob- 
lem of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  and  placed  commerce 
in  antagonism  with  the  hitherto  '.Accepted  maxims  of  government.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in 
Europe  reached  its  maximum.  The  price  of  grain  in  1494  was  only  half 
as  much  as  in  1399 ;  but  it  rose  in  the  sixteenth  century  (or  in  other  words 
gold  fell)  to  three  times,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  five  times,  the 
price  of  1494.  The  effect  of  this  change  on  mining  was  disastrous; 
and  the  arbitrary  measures  taken,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
to  abate  the  evil,  of  course  failed  of  their  intended  effect.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  this  time  the  laws  regulating  the  guilds  prescribed 
precisely  how  many  masters,  journeymen  and  apprentices  there  should 
be  in  every  trade  and  what  wares  they  might  or  might  not  produce; 
workmen  were  not  allowed  to  labor  outside  of  their  proper  city ;  heavy 
penalties  attended  the  importation  of  any  article  which,  in  the  opiuion 
of  the  guilds,  could  as  well  be  manufactured  at  home.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  mining  also  was  administered  by  the  state  under  a  bureaucratic 
system,  and  on  false  notions  of  political  economy.  It  is  amusing  to  read 
that  in  one  instance  the  increase  of  the  number  of  coal  mines  was  for- 
bidden, lest  the  expense  of  so  many  deep  workings  should  raise  the  price  of 
coalj  while  at  the  same  time  the  owners  of  mines  nearest  the  market 
were  prevented  from  working,  because  it  would  not  be  fair  to  those 
whose  mines  lay  further  away !  In  spite  of  such  follies  as  these,  how- 
everj  there  grew  up  an  elaborate  and  in  many  respects  very  wise  system 
of  administration,  much  of  which  has  remained  to  the  present  day,  and 
is  well  worthy  to  be  studied. 

A  scheme  of  the  organization  of  this  industry  would  be  something  like 
the  following :  ' 

1.  The  sovereign. 

2.  The  director  of  mines,  (Bergluinptmann.)  This  officer  represents  the 
government,  and  is  the  highest  authority.  There  may  be  more  than  one 
in  the  same  state  if  it  is  a  large  one.  Prussia  recently  had  five,  besides 
one  chief  director  of  mines,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  minister 
without  a  vote  (  Vortragender  Rath)  in  the  royal  cabinet. 

3.  Mining  councillor  (Bergrath.)  These  are  inspecting  and  consulting 
officers,  who  make  periodical  tours  through  the  districts  under  their 
charge,  and  report  to  their  superior.  The  director  of  mines  and  the 
councillors  include  within  their  duties  also  the  administration  of  smelt- 
ing works ;  but  all  ranks  below  them  are  restricted  to  one  or  the  other 
department. 

4.  Master  of  mines,  master  of  furnaces,  (Bergmeister,  Huttenmeister.) 
This  officer  has  charge  of  a  single  district,  and  inspects  weekly. 

5.  Sworn  inspectors  of  mines  or  of  furnaces,  ( Berggeschworene,  Poch- 
gesckudorene.)    These  officers  inspect  daily., 

6.  Surveyor,  (MarJcscheider.) 

H.  Ex*.  Doc  54 13 
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Tbese  six  grades  must  be  filled  by  men  of  thorough  education  as  well 
as  experience. 

7.  Captainsandforemen, (Bergstciger,Pochsteiger,  Untersteiger.)  These 
officers  may  or  may  not  be  graduates  of  schools.  They  are  chosen  for 
their  faithfulness  and  practical  ability,  and  are  constantly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  various  inspecting  engineers. 

.  8.  At  the  smelting  works  there  are  assayers,  counter-  assayers,  &c, 
and  there  is  a  paymaster  (Schichtmeister)  elected  by  the  miners  and  con- 
firmed by  the  mining  court,  who  takes  charge  of  the  accounts  of  several 
mines  at  once. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  system  which  still  prevails  substantially  in 
Germany.  I  am  far  from  recommending,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan  by  the  American  government ;  but  mining  com- 
panies in  different  districts  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  by  free  and 
voluntary  association  they  could  effect  a  similar  cheap  and  effective 
administration.  Under  such  a  system  the  whole  mining  enterprise  of 
the  Comstock  lode  could  have  been  superintended  by  the  ablest  men  in 
the  country  at  one-quarter  the  expense  which  has  been  incurred  under 
the  multiplied  administrations  of  different  companies.* 

As  I  have  said,  great  weight  is  laid,  in  the  ancient  codes,  upon  the 
denunciation  of  claims.  Prospecting  seems  to  have  been  in  most  cases 
unhindered.    Says  a  German  writer: 

Hero  occurs  the  question  whether  a  private  person  has  any  right  to  dig  for  and  mine  metals 
on  the  ground  of  another.  A  doubtful  question  a  priori,  since  "  no  one  may  go  a-hutiting 
on  another's  laud."  It  is  also  forbidden  for  any  one  to  seek  treasure  on  the  land  of  another, 
and  we  might  naturally  suppose  gold  and  silver  mines  to  be  meant;  nevertheless  the  con- 
trary is  declared,  in  view  ot  the  general  benefit  from  the  production  of  metals,  and  the  par- 
ticular  advantage  of  the  royalty  to  the  coffers  of  the  state. 

This  freedom  of  prospecting  was,  however,  limited  so  far  that  the 
foundations  of  buildings  must  not  be  injured,  and  all  damages  done  to 
the  surface  or  to  agriculture  must  be  paid.  The  discovery  of  a  vein 
must  be  immediately  made  known  to  the  master  of  mines  by  a  denuncia- 
tion, either  written,  or,  if  oral,  then  followed  within  three  hours  with  a 
written  one.  The  master  of  mines  must  see  that  the  first  discoverer  is 
not  cheated  of  his  rights.  He  also  exercises  a  general  authority  over  all 
the  prospecting  work,  and  when  the  vein  is  actually  exposed,  he  issues 
upon  the  denunciation  aforesaid  a  permit  to  work  it,  ( Mutlizettel,  Muth- 
schein.)  No  such  permit  can  be  issued  unless  the  denunciation  contains 
an  accurate  description  of  the  locality  of  the  vein ;  until  such  a  definite 
statement  is  possible  the  work  proceeds  merely  as  prospecting.  After 
the  permit  is  issued,  the  miner  may  go  on  until  he  has  developed  the  true 
dip  and  course  of  the  vein  and  opened  it  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  require 
*l  bucket  and  rope"  for  his  operations.  At  this  point  the  master  of  mines 
orders  a  survey  and  location  of  the  lteld,  which  is  then  regularly  leased 
to  the  holder  of  the  preliminary  permit.  Denunciations  of  placers  (seifenj 
may  also  be  received,  but  the  master  must  then  visit  the  place  in  com- 
pany with  the  royal  gamekeeper  and  forester,  and  satisfy  himself  that 
the  proposed  operations  will  not  be  hurtful  to  timber,  game,  irrigating 
or  draining  canals,  etc.,  when  he  may  give  a  license  ibr  placer  mining. 
This  license,  however,  he  may  revoke  at  any  time;  and  if  wilful  damage 
is  done  in  these  respects  by  the  placer  miners,  he  may  not  only  eject 
them,  but  hold  them  for  the  repair  of  the  said  damage,  and  even  proceed, 
if  required,  to  punish  them  for  the  wrong  committed.  The  erection  of 
stamp-mills,  etc.;  he  may  authorize,  if  not  to  the  injury  of  others  already 
erected.  All  mining  leases  require  the  work  to  be  continuously  prose- 
cuted.   Parties  engaged  in  making  preparatory  shafts  and  tunnels  are 

*  See  chapter  on  Comstock  mines,  in  this  report.  • 
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allowed  no  interval,  unless  they  are  miners  at  work  part  of  the  time  else- 
where. This  provision  was  evidently  intended  to  encourage  prospecting 
by  the  workmen  in  their  leisure  hours,  and  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
become  mine  owners  on  their  own  account;  but  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
vent capitalists  from  commencing  work  and  then  dropping  it,  while  con- 
tinuing to  claim  such  rights  as  would  exclude  other  adventurers.  After 
the  mines  are  open  and  ore  is  struck,  the  making  of  the  survey  and  appli- 
cation for  a  lease  is  peremptory,  and  when  the  lease  is  once  issued,  cer- 
tain delays,  caused  by  natural  necessity,  are  to  be  permitted ;  foul  air  or 
much  water  are  good  excuses.  The  longest  interval  of  idleness,  however, 
must  not  exceed  one  quarter  for  silver  and  two  quarters  for  base  metals. 
Other  claimants  ottering  at  any  time  during  such  an  interval,  "  time  is 
called"  upon  the  idle  lessees,  and  they  must  presently  resume  operations 
or  lose  the  lease,  which  may  then  be  issued,  upon  new  denunciation,  to 
others.  Parties  receiving  permits  to  reopen  abandoned  mines  are  not 
obliged  to  specify  the  vein  or  veins  they  will  work,  but  must  report  them 
and  take  leases  upon  them  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered. 

Leases  were  generally  subject  to  the  royalty,  usually  1-10  or  1-20  of 
gross  product,  paid  to  the  sovereign.  Where  the  mines  were  upon  pri- 
vate lands,  the  landlord  received  a  second  tithe  in  lieu  of  damages.  It 
was  common  also  to  give  the  Elector,  uby  ancient  usage,"  one-eighth  of 
the  stock  in  every  leased  mine.  This  he  retained,  liable  to  the  same 
assessments  as  any  other  stockholder,  and  if  he  at  any  time  declined  to 
pay  his  share  of  assessments  his  stock  was  forfeit.  Poor  mines,  and  in 
many  cases  iron  mines,  were  freed  from  the  oppressive  tithe.  Yet  the 
coal  mines  were  frequently  held  subject  to  the  metallic  royalty.  The 
Counts  of  Schaumburg  are  said  to  have  derived  as  much  revenue  from 
coal  as  other  princes  from  silver.  In  Holland  and  .Lower  Saxony,  even 
peat  was  laid  under  royalty,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  include  the 
manufacture  of  saltpetre  in  the  same  category. 

Mining  leases  covered  a  certain  area  of  the  surface  and  a  space  below 
the  surface,  either  bounded  by  vertical  planes  or  by  surfaces  parallel 
with  the  dip  of  the  vein.  The  first  was  called  a  square  location, 
(gevierdtfeldy)  and  the  second  an  inclined  location,  (gestrecktfeld.)  The 
practice  of  following  to  any  distance  outside  of  the  vein  leased  the 
"dips,  spurs,  and  angles,"  was  unknown;  and  I  am  unable  to  discover 
any  traces  of  it  in  ancient  or  modern  times  except  in  the  mining  customs 
of  this  country.  The  possessor  of  an  inclined  location  was  generally 
allowed  to  work  about  30  feet  in  the  hanging  wall,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance below  the  foot  wall,  (Vierung,  viertehalb  Lachter  his  Hangendej 
und  viertehalb  Lachter  ins  Liegende.)  Within  these  limits  all  the  ore 
discovered  might  be  extracted  by  the  lessee.  In  case  of  veins  crossing 
the  elder  location  took  precedence,  but  could  only  maintain  the  right  to 
a  zone  of  30  feet  on  each  side  of  its  vein.  In  cases  of  doubtful  contro- 
versy the  matter  was  compromised  by  a  union  of  the  two  mines.  The 
simple  square  location  was  applied  to  beds,  masses,  and  even  to  true 
veins,  when  they  possessed  a  dip  of  not  more  than  15°  below  the  hori- 
zontal plane.  The  size  of  this  kind  of  location  varied  with  the  locality 
and  the  circumstances,  such  as  the  number  of  associates  or  stockholders, 
etc.  A  frequent  size  seems  to  have  been  about  200  feet  square,  with  the 
discovery  shaft  in  the  centre.  The  length  of  a  claim  upon  a  vein  was 
also  variable.  In  Freiberg,  I  believe,  400  feet  were  allowed ;  in  Hun- 
gary 200,  and  elsewhere,  ordinarily,  300.  According  to  the  general 
rule,  the  discovery  shaft  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  claim.  A  mine  was 
generally  divided  into  128  shares,  {Kuxe,)  which  might  be  held  by  one 
man,  if  he  could  afford  it;  but  such  was  scarcely  ever  the  case.    An  old 
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authority  says  "  a  silver  mine  needs  32  stockholders,  a  copper  mine  16, 
and  a  tin  mine  8." 

Wood  for  timbering  was  furnished,  when  possible,  by  the  royal  for- 
ester. Where  there  were  no  crown  lands  and  forests,  the  companies 
must  agree  with  the  owners  of  timber,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  master 
to  preserve  harmony  and  fair  play  between  the  two  interests.  The 
mines  were  mostly  worked  under  contracts  with  the  laborers,  and  the 
price  per  foot  or  fathom  (Lachter)  was  fixed  by  the  master  and  sworn 
inspector,  accordiug  to  the  varying  hardness  of  rock  and  difficulty  and 
danger  of  the  work. 

The  driving  of  adits  or  deep  tunnels  was  the  privilege  of  the  prince, 
but  it  was  almost  universally  permitted,  under  certain  regulations,  to 
private  parties.  There  were  peculiar  rights  connected  with  such  a  work. 
One  was  the  tunnel-right,  (Stollenhieb,)  entitling  the  lessee  to  all  ores 
found  within  about  eight  feet  (5  VierteUachter)  above  the  water  level  of  the 
tunnel,  and  for  a  distance  of  two  feet  on  either  side.  The  second  right 
was  the  tunnel-royalty,  (Stollengerechtigkeit,)  entitling  the  tunneller  to  one- 
ninth  of  the  profits  of  any  mine  drained  and  ventilated  by  his  tunnel. 
To  gain  this,  however,  the  tunnel  must  really  and  effectively  drain  and 
ventilate;  and  this  royalty  might  be  taken  away  by  the  opening  of  a 
deeper  tunnel,  which  thus  acquired  the  right  to  one-ninth  the  mining 
profits.  In  order  to  gain  either  of  these  privileges  a  tunnel  must  be  a 
certain  distance  "  under  grass" — in  Saxony  70  feet,  and  in  some  states  as 
much  as  120.  A  new  tunnel,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  royalty 
already  enjoyed  by  an  older  one,  must  strike  the  mine  at  least  30  feet 
deeper.  Special  contracts  were  frequently  made  between  tunnels  and 
mines,  by  virtue  of  which,  when  the  ninth  was  too  onerous  and  the 
mine  was  in  danger  of  failure,  a  lower  royalty  was  accepted. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  SPANISH  MINING  LAW. 

The  essential  features  of  this  law  were  given  in  the  first  report  of 
Hon.  J.  Ross  Browne,  (page  257,)  and  I  shall  only  recapitulate  a  few 
important  facts  in  regard  to  it,  referring  to  that  report  and  to  the  full 
compilation  of  Mr.  Rockwell.*  The  royal  ordinance  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
published  in  1783,  has  been  ever  since  substantially  in  force  in  Mexico 
It  asserts  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  all  species  of  metal,  and  author- 
izes the  concession  of  mineral  rights  only  while  the  mine  is  worked.  It 
is  also  very  full  in  its  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  mining,  experience 
having  shown  that  a  mere  temporary  ownership  of  mines  tends  to  a 
reckless  and  insecure  method  of  exploitation.  This  law  is  remarkable 
for  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  systems  of  square  and  inclined  loca- 
tions by  an  elaborate  graduation  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  surface 
claim  according  to  the  dip  of  the  vein.  Chapter  VIII  of  the  ordinance, 
containing  this  plan,  deserves  to  be  quoted.    It  runs  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Experience  having  shown  that  the  equality  of  the  mine  measures  established 
on  the  surface  cannot  be  maintained  under  ground,  where,  in  fact,  the  mines  are  chiefly 
valuable,  it  being  certain  that  the  greater  or  less  inclination  of  the  vein  upon  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  must  render  the  respective  properties  in  the  mine  greater  or  smaller,  so  that  the  true 
and  effective  impartiality  which  it  has  been  desired  to  show  towards  all  subjects  of  equal 

*  A  Compi'ation  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  Law  in  Relation  to  Mines,  &c,  by  J.  A.  Rock- 
well, New  York,  1851. 
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merit  lias  not  been  preserved  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  often  happened  that  when  a  miner, 
after  much  expense  and  labor,  begins  at  last  to  reach  an  abundant  and  rich  ore  he  is  obliged 
to  turn  back,  as  having  entered  on  the  property  of  another,  which  latter  may  have  denounced 
the  neighboring  mine,  and  thus  stationed  himself  with  more  art  than  industry — this  bring 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  frequent  causes  of  litigation  and  dissension  among  the  miners — 
and  considering  that  iho  limits  established  in  the  mines  of  these  kingdoms,  and  by  which 
those  of  New  Spain  have  been  hitherto  regulated,  are  very  confined  in  pioportioti  to  the 
abundance,  multitude,  and  richness  of  the  metallic  veins  which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  of 
his  great  bounty  to  bestow  on  these  regions,  I  order  and  command  that  in  the  mines  where 
new  veins,  or  veins  unconnected  with  each  other,  shall  be  discovered,  the  following  measures 
shall  in  future  be  observed  : 

Sec.  2.  Ou  the  course  and  direction  of  the  vein,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  I 
grant  to  every  miner,  without  any  distinction  in  favor  of  the  discoverer,  whose  reward  has 
been  specified,*  200  yards,  taken  on  a  level,  a*  hitherto  understood. 

Sec.  3.  To  make  it  what  they  call  a  square,  that  is,  making  a  right  angle  with  the  preced- 
ing measure,  supposing  the  descent  or  inclination  of  the  vein  to  be  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
opeuing  or  shaft  of  10  yards,  the  portion  shall  be  measured  by  the  following-  rule: 

Sec.  4.  Where  the  vein  is  perpendicular  to  the  honzon.  (a  cane  which  seldom  occurs,)  100 
level  yards  fhall  be  measu/ed  on  either  side  of  the  veiu,  or  divided  on  both  Sides,  as  the  miner 
may  prefer. 

Sec.  5.  But  when  the  vein  is  inclined,  (which  is  the  most  usual  case,)  its  greater  or  less 
degree  of  inclination  shall  be  attended  to  in  the  following  manner : 

Sec  6.  If  to  one  yard  perpendicular  the  inclination  be  from  three  fingers  to  two  palms, t 
the  same  hundred  yards  shall  be  allowed  for  the  square,  as  in  the  case  of  a  vertical  vein. 

Sec.  7.  If  to  the  said  vertical  yard  there  shall  be  a  departure  of— 


Amount  of  departure. 


Side  of  square  allowed. 


Two  palrai,  three  finders.  - 

Two  pulras,  nix  tin  gem 

Two  palm*,  nine  Augers  . . 

Three  palms 

Three  palms,  three  fingers 
Three  palm*,  oix  finger*  . . 
Three  pal  inn,  nine  fingers  . 
Pour  palms 


grees.  r 


11 Si  yards. 
J'J5  yards  . 
137  i  yards. 
150  yards  . 
lfctt  yards. 
175  yards  . 
187|  yards. 
200  yards  . 


60°  ay   , 

200  yards. 

58° 

do. 

55°  3C 

do. 

511°  18' 

do. 

50°  55* 

do. 

48°  51/     , 

do. 

4o'°  50' 

do. 

45© 

do. 

So  that  if  10  one  vertical  yard  there  correspond  a  departure  of  four  palms,  which  are  equal  to 
a  yard,  the  miner  shall  be  allowed  200  yaids  on  the  square  of  the  declivity  of  the  veiu,  and 
so  on  with  the  test. 

Sec.  8.  And  supposing  that  in  the  prescribed  maimer  any  miner  should  reach  the  perpen- 
dicular depth  of  200  yards,  by  which  lie  may  commonly  have  much  exhausted  the  vein,  and 
that  those  veins  which  have  greater  inclination  X  than  yard  for  yard,  that  is  to  say  of  45 
degrees,  are  either  barren  or  of  little  extent,  it  is  my  sovereign  will  that  although  the  declivity 
may  be  greater  $  than  the  above-mentioned  measures,  no  one  shall  exceed  the  square  of  200 
level  yards,  so  ttat  the  same  shall  always  be  the  breadth  of  [claim  upon]  the  said  veins  by 
the  length  of  200  yards,  as  declared  above. 

Sec.  9.  However,  if  any  mine-owner,  suspecting:  a  vein  to  be  run  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  his  own,  (which  rarely  happens, )  should  choose  to  have  some  part  of  his  square  [laid  off] 
in  a  direciion  opposite  to  that  of  his  principal  vein,  it  may  be  granted  to  him  provided  there 
shall  be  n  >  injury  or  prejudice  to  a  third  person  thereby. 

Sec.  JO.  I  Provides  that  banks,  beds,  or  other  accidental  depositories  of  gold  or  silver  shall 
be  apportioned  into  claims  by  the  miners  themselves,  attention  being  paid  to  the  richness  of 
the  place  and  to  the  number  of  applicants,  and  preference  given  only  to  the  discoverer.    The 

foveruinent  tesei  ves  the  right  to  revise  such  local  mining  regulations  so  as  to  prevent  unfair 
ealing.  ] 

*  The  reward  of  the  discoverer  (chap,  iv,  sees.  1  and  2)  consists  in  three  "portions"  of 
the  vein  when  in  a  mountain  where  no  shaft  nor  mine  has  ever  been  opened  before,  and 
two  portions  when  in  a  mountain  known  and  worked  in  other  parts.  This  grant  is  condi- 
tioned upon  denunciation  within  10  days,  and,  like  all  others,  becomes  void  by  four  months' 
neglect  to  work  the  mines. 

t This  corresponds  to  a  "dip,"  as  now  estimated  by  mining  engineers,  measured  by  the 
angle  between  the  plane  of  the  lode  and  that  of  the  horizon,  of  85°  25'  to  63°  20'.  In  the 
following  section  I  nave  added  to  each  specification  the  dip  in  degrees,  and  also  the  deph  in 
yards  at  which,  according  to  this  law,  the  vein,  if  it  htld  a  regular  dip,  would  pass  out  of  the 
mining  field  into  the  neighboting  one. 

tThe  word  *'  inclination"  is  the  same  as  I  have  previously  translated  "departure,"  and 
a  greater  inclination  than  45  degrees  would  be,  in  modern  phrase,  a  smaller  one,  that  is,  the 
vein  would  dip  leas  than  45  degrees  below  the  horizon.     See  remarks  on  this  section,  below. 

$  Less. 
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Sec.  11.  The  portions  being  regulated  in  the  manner  described  above,  the  denouncer 
[that  is.  each  claimant]  shall  have  his  share  measuied  at  the  time  of  taking  possession  of  the 
mine,  and  he  shall  erect  around  his  boundaries  stakes  or  landmarks,  such  as  shall  be  secure 
and  easy  to  be  distinguished,  and  enter  into  an  obligation  to  keep  and  observe  them  forever, 
without  being  able  to  change  them;  though  he  may  allege  that  his  vein  vaiied  in  course  or 
direction,  (which  is  an  unlikely  circumstance;)  but  he  must  content  himself  with  the  lot 
which  Providence  decreed  him,  and  enjoy  it  without  disturbing  his  neighbors.  If,  however, 
he  should  have  no  neighbors,  or  if  he  can,  without  injury  to  his  neighbors,  make  ati  improve- 
ment by  altering  the  stakes  and  boundaries,  it  may  be  permitted  him  in  such  case,  with  pre- 
vious intervention,  cognizance,  and  authority  of  the  deputy  of  the  district,  who  shall  cite  and 
hear  the  parties,  and  determine  whether  the  causes  for  such  encroachment  are  legitimate. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  Spanish  mining  law  is  the  best  that  was  ever 
devised.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate,  and  perhaps  was 
well  fitted  to  the  knowledge  and  social  conditions  of  the  era  when  it  was 
formed.  But  a  careful  study  of  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  now 
antiquated.  The  chapter  above  quoted,  for  instance,  is  evidently  based 
on  two  assumptions:  first,  that  miueral  veins  very  seldom  change  their 
course  and  dip,  and  that  an  opening  ten  yards  deep  is  enough  to  show 
what  these  characters  are ;  and  second,  that  no  mine  can  be  profitably 
worked  to  a  greater  depth  than  200  yards.  The  first  of  these  assump- 
tions is  not  justified  by  experience;  and  the  second  has  long  since  been 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  steam-engine,  deep  tunnels,  and  other  appli- 
ances of  modern  engineering.  The  Spanish  system  in  Mexico  has  cer- 
tainly stimulated  mining,  after  a  fashion,  in  that  country.  The  mines 
of  Mexico  have  produced  vast  quantities  of  bullion,  but  a  closer  exami- 
nation reveals  that  the  art  of  mining  itself  has  made  little  progress;  the 
lack  of  permanent  proprietorship  has  led  to  reckless  robbery  of  mineral 
deposits;  very  valuable  veins  have  been  so  unskilfully  opened  as  to  ren- 
der deep  workings  impossible;  the  profits  of  mining  have  not  been 
expended  in  permanent  improvements,  but  either  carried  out  of  the 
country  or  wasted  in  civil  wars;  in  short,  Mexico  has  been  plundered, 
not  developed.  She  is  just  so  much  poorer  to-day  by  the  millions  she  has 
yielded  to  man;  and  those  millions  are  proof  only  of  the  magnificent 
endowment  which  nature  bestowed  upon  the  land,  not  of  any  extraor- 
dinary wisdom  in  its  administration.  At  the  present  time  the  policy  of 
the  Mexican  government  is  to  tax  mining  just  as  much  as  it  will  bear. 
A  recent  reduction  in  the  exorbitant  charges  upon  the  extraction  and 
exportation  of  bullion  was  the  result  merely  of  the  determination  of  the 
mining  companies  to  stop  work  if  these  tyrannical  exactions  were  con- 
tinued ;  aud  I  do  not  yet  see  the  signs  of  an  intelligent  and  liberal  policy 
towards  this  industry.  The  spirit  of  old  Spain,  which  regarded  the 
treasures  of  the  earth  as  a  prize  to  be  avariciously  grasped  and  selfishly 
appropriated,  is  still  dominant  in  republican  Mexico.  Au  indolent 
people  desires  mining  to  prosper,  not  that  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  all  other  forms  of  industry  may  also  prosper,  but  that  all  these 
industries  may  be  unnecessary.  The  cure  for  this  evil  is  to  alienate  the 
mines  from  the  government,  make  them  private  property,  put  them  on 
a  level  with  other  property,  relieve  them  from  unjust  taxation,  and  make 
them  a  part  of  a  wise  general  system  of  internal  administration. 
Whether  such  a  change  could  be  effected  as  would  extend  the  miner's 
title  along  the  dip  of  the  vein  in  depth,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  In 
Prussia  the  inclined  location  has  been  abolished;  but  that  country  has 
been  so  long  the  scene  of  mining  operations  that  almost  every  group  of 
mineral  veins  has  been  sufficiently  explored  to  determine  its  peculiari- 
ties. Hence,  by  a  proper  selection  of  ground  on  the  surface,  a  mining 
lessee  may  secure  all  the  advantages  of  an  inclined  location.  Whatever 
be  the  case  in  Mexico  in  this  respect,  it  is,  I  think,  quite  necessary  at 
present  in  our  comparatively  unexplored  n  i  ling  regions  to  trive  the  miner 
what  in  early  days  the  German  law  gave  him,  the  right  to  f  jllow  his  vein. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MODERN  GERMAN  CODES. 

The  elaborate  administration  of  the  mining  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
state  which  characterized  Germany  in  the  middle  ages  is  giving  way  to 
a  more  democratic  policy.  Even  so  late  as  a  century  ago,  the  mining 
code  of  Frederick  the  Great  made  it  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  super- 
intend all  mining  operations,  to  inaugurate  them  in  one  district,  regulate 
them  according  to  scientific  principles  in  another,  or  sustain  and  protect 
them  where  they  were  already  properly  established.  This  policy  is  no 
longer  necessary.  The  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  activity  of  com- 
merce renders  it  safe  to  leave  to  the  mining  communities  in  the  main  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  The  new  Prussian  mining  law,  which 
took  effect  October  1,  1866,  replacing  the  former  systems  of  Prussia, 
Nassau,  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Frankfort,  and  other  provinces,  pre- 
sents the  best  example  of  the  modern  idea,  in  which  education  takes  the 
place  of  government;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  brief  review  of 
its  characteristic  features,  omitting  any  detailed  description  of  the  present 
codes  of  Austria,  Saxony,  and  other  German  states,  as  prolonging  too 
far  this  already  extended  historical  sketch. 

1.  According  to  the  general  mining  law  of  Prussia,*  the  following 
minerals  are  excluded  from  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  land-owner: 
Gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  iron,  {with  the  exception  of  bog-iron  ores,)  lead, 
copper,  tin,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  arsenic,  manganese,  antimony,  sulphur, 
ores  of  alum  and  vitriol,  pit  coal,  brown  coal,  graphite,  rock  salt  and  other 
salts  occurring  with  it,  and  salt  springs.  These  minerals  are  objects  of 
mining,  and  the  law  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  a  title  to  them  can  be 
obtained.  The  state  surrenders  entirely  its  claim  to  mineral  rights,  and 
stands  henceforward  on  the  same  footing  as  private  citizens,  retaining 
only  the  rights  of  police,  justice,  and  finance,  which  it  exercises  over 
every  other  form  of  property  and  labor.  Special  grants,  made  under  the 
ancient  system,  are  not  interfered  with.  To  be  properly  objects  of  min- 
ing, the  minerals  enumerated  must  be  (1)  in  their  natural  deposits,  and 
(2)  in  such  forms  as  can  be  utilized.  Alluvial  deposits,  such  as  gold  or 
tin  placers,  are  included ;  the  rare  metals,  precious  stones,  amber,  petro- 
leum, &c,  are  either  left  to  the  land-owner  or  made  subject  to  special 
regulations.  Marble  and  building  stone  generally  are  not  held  as  objects 
of  mining.  In  provinces  once  Saxon,  as  in  the  present  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  coal  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  surface. 

2.  Prospecting,  (Schiirfen,)  whether  by  open  cuts,  pits,  shafts,  tunnels, 
or  bore-holes,  is  allowed  to  all  under  the  following  limitations :  It  must 
not  be  carried  on  upon  any  public  square,  street,  or  railway,  nor  in  grave- 
yards, nor  in  places  where  the  authorities  forbid  it  on  grounds  of  public 
interest,  nor,  without  express  consent  of  the  owner,  within  200  feet  of 
any  building  on  grounds  belonging  to  the  same,  nor  in  gardens  or  yards. 
Whoever  wishes  to  prospect  on  the  grounds  of  another  must  seek  his 
permission,  but  every  land-owner  must  give  such  permission  to  all  appli- 
cants, unless  some  one  of  the  objections  above  enumerated  can  be  shown 
to  exist.  Probable  injury  to  wells,  mineral  springs,  ponds,  or  neighbor- 
ing mines  is  sufficient  ground  for  prevention  of  prospecting  by  the  min- 
ing authorities.    The  prospector  is  bound  to  pay  the  land-owner  annually 

*  Pei  baps  the  best  manuals  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Mining  Councillor  R.  Kloster- 
manu,  Beilin,  and  Director  A.  Huyssen,  of  Halle,  both  of  which  I  have  freely  used,  in 
various  portions  of  this  report. 
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Advance  for  the  use  of  his  land,  if  it  be  necessarily  withdrawn  by  the 

jBpecting  operations  from  other  uses,  and  to  return  it  to  him  at  the 

me  of  such  occupancy,  with  damages  for  any  depreciation  of  its  value. 

&  disputes  arising  are  settled  by  the  proper  court.    The  prospector 

Hist  make  formal  application  in  every  case  to  the  authorities,  and  receive 

ie  necessary  license,  before  commencing  to  work.    The  proprietor  of 

lines  in  operation  cannot  forbid  prospecting  in  his  field  for  metals  to 

fhich  he  has  not  acquired  the  right ;  but,  like  the  land-owner,  he  may 
Bmand  security  in  advance  for  possible  damages  to  his  own  property; 
juid,  when  the  new  prospecting  work  actually  threatens  the  safety  or  the 
undisturbed  operation  of  the  older  mines,  the  authorities  may  refuse  to 
allow  it.  But  the  owuer  of  a  mine  has  the  preferred  right  to  apply  for 
permission  to  work  for  other  metals  than  those  already  granted  to  him 
if  the  authorities  decide  that  the  former  had  better  be  mined  in  common 
with  the  latter.  If  the  prospector,  therefore,  discovers  them,  the  previ- 
ous miuer  in  the  same  field  may  claim  them. 

3.  The  discovery  of  a  vein  must  be  followed  by  its  regular  denuncia- 
tion, (Muthung.)  This  act,  like  the  recording  of  a  claim  in  American 
mining  districts,  gives  the  miner  at  once  the  right  of  property  in  the 
mineral.  The  denunciation,  which  is  also  an  application  for  license  to 
mine,  is  made  in  writing,  and  in  duplicate.  Each  copy  is  endorsed  with 
the.  day  and  hour  of  presentation  to  the  authorities,  and  one  is  then 
returned  to  the  applicant.  It  must  contain  the  name  and  residence  of 
the  applicant,  the  name  of  the  metal  or  metals  to  be  mined,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  locality  in  which  the  vein  or  deposit  has  been  discovered, 
and  the  title  by  which  the  mine  is  to  be  known.  A  title  already  applied 
to  a  mine  in  the  same  district  is  not  allowable.  As  I  have  said,  the 
mere  presentation  of  this  document  gives  the  applicant  a  prima  facie 
ownership ;  but  this  right  is  still  conditioned  upon  the  investigation  of 
the  mining  authorities,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  alleged  discovery.  The 
metal  or  metals  mentioned  must  be  found,  by  official  examination,  to 
exist  at  the  point  described,  in  natural  deposit,  i.  e.,  not  brought  there 
by  human  agency,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  justify  mining.  The  latter 
question  is  a  delicate  one,  and  the  facts  are  generally  construed  with 
great  liberality  towards  the  applicant,  who,  after  all,  assumes  the  great- 
est risk  of  loss,  if  the  deposit  be  poor.  But  certainly  the  rights  of  a 
land-owner  are  not  to  be  disturbed  to  favor  some  crack-brained  adven- 
turer who  has  found  a  seam  of  coal  an  inch  thick,  or  a  lump  of  galena 
as  large  as  a  walnut.  Under  this  rule  the  mining  authorities  of  Bonn 
refused  to  grant  a  license  on  the  strength  of  a  few  particles  of  pyrites  in 
the  rock.  It  should  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  refusal  is  no  real 
hardship  to  the  prospecter,  unless  he  desires  to  deceive  some  one,  or  the 
public,  as  to  the  value  of  his  claim.  He  is  still  free  to  continue  prospect- 
ing as  before.  Finally,  the  authorities  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
posed concession  of  a  mining  field  does  not  conflict  with  the  rights»of 
other  parties,  whether  earlier  discoverers  or  neighboring  mine-owners. 
For  this  purpose  due  notice  must  be  given,  and  a  certain  time  allowed. 
Meanwhile,  the  applicant  must  have  the  neld  surveyed  by  the  official 
surveyor,  and  file  duplicate  maps,  upon  which  the  discovery-point  and  | 
boundaries  are  laid  down.  This  must  be  done  within  six  weeks  after  * 
the  denunciation,  otherwise  the  latter  fails  of  validity — a  very  important  *' 
provision,  calculated  to  secure  the  bona-fide  prosecution  of  a  claim  by  the  j 
discoverer.  The  actual  discoverer  of  a  vein  has,  for  one  week  after  his  i 
discovery,  the  prior  claim,  eveu  though  auother  make  earlier  denuncia-  J 
tion  j  but  after  the  lapse  of  that  period  the  date  of  denunciation  deter-  if 
mines  priority  of  right.  J 
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4.  Mining  rights  are  granted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  fields  bounded  on 
the  surface  by  straight  lines,  and  in  depth  by  vertical  planes.  The 
ancient  custom  of  granting  " inclined  locations''  on  the  dip  of  the  vein  is 
thns  entirely  abolished,  and  modern  authorities  in  Europe  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  condemn  it  as  productive  of  great  uncertainty  and  litigation.* 
The  size  of  the  field  on  the  surface  may  be  a  little  over  five  acres  in  most 
parts  of  Prussia,  but  is  restricted  to  quarter  of  an  acre  in  a  few  districts, 
for  special  reasons.  These  areas  give  only  the  maximum ;  of  course 
smaller  fields  may  be  granted.  The  shape  of  the  field  may  vary,  straight 
lines  being  the  boundaries,  and  the  greatest  length  not  exceeding  for  a 
five- acre  field  about  13,600  feet  (2,000  Prussian  LacJiter  or  fathoms, )  and  for 
a  quarter-acre  field  one-fourth  that  distance.  The  discovery-point  must 
lie  within  the  field,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  centre. 

5.  All  preliminaries  being  complete,  the  deed  (VerleihungsurJcunde)  is 
made  out  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  published  in  the  official  news- 
paper of  the  district.  It  contains  the  name,  business,  and  residence  of 
the  ^antee,  the  name  of  the  mine,  the  area  and  boundaries  of  the  field, 
with  a  description  of  its  location  as  to  parish,  county,  civil  and  mining 
distrbts,  the  i  ames  of  the  metals  to  be  mined,  the  date,  and  the  seal  and 
signature  of  the  authorities.  Three  months  are  allowed  for  the  assertion 
of  conflicting  claims,  after  which  the  rights  of  such  claimants,  in  ordinary 
cases,  expire. 

Under  certain  conditions,  which  I  will  not  pause  to  enumerate,  the 
consoidation  of  adjacent  mines  is  permitted.  The  division  of  one  field 
into  »veral,  or  the  exchange  between  neighboring  mines  of  portions  of 
their  respective  fields,  is  generally  permitted  by  the  authorities;  but 
such  d  visions  or  exchanges  are  not  permitted  as  wpuld  leave  segregated 
mining  fields  too  small  to  be  worked  independently. 

6.  Tie  nature  of  the  property  thus  conveyed  to  the  grantee  is  defined 
as  "tin  right  to  obtain  and  utilize  the  minerals  excluded  for  reasons  of 
politics!  economy  from  the  title  of  the  land-owner,  and  to  construct, 
above  aid  under  ground,  all  necessary  buildings  and  apparatus  for  this 
purpose"  This  right  may  be  sold,  mortgaged,  and  levied  upon,  like  real 
estate.  It  must  be  exercised,  however-  under  certain  regulations,  justi- 
fied by  tie  general  good,  and  fixed  by  the  state,  and,  when  these  condi- 
tions art  not  complied  with,  the  right  itself  may  be  impaired  or  forfeited. 
A  few  oi  the  more  important  conditions  will  be  enumerated.  The  mine- 
owner  is  bound  to  keep  the  mine  in  operation,  if  so  required  by  the 
authorities.  It  is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  forbidden  to  let  a  mine  lie  idle 
for  more  than  a  certain  period.  On  the  contrary,  work  may  be  sus- 
pended a  any  time,  without  the  formal  permission  of  the  authorities ; 
and  they  ;an  only  demand  its  resumption  when  clearly  required  by  pub- 
lic intere£s.  A  great  lack  of  the  metals  produced,  and  an  impossibility 
of  obtainfag  a  supply  from  other  quarters,  would  be  a  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  suih  a  demand.  The  owner  has  six  months'  time  in  which  to 
comply  wih  this  demand,  and,  even  before  it  is  issued,  is  entitled  to  a 
hearing  ofl.iis  protest.  He  may  also  appeal  to  the  minister  of  commerce. 
If  he  inteifls  to  resume  work,  he  gives  the  authorities  four  weeks'  notice 
of  the  fact  But  if  he  fails  to  comply  with  their  demand,  they  may 
proceed  to  deprive  him  of  his  grant,  unless  the  circumstances  which 
made  the  dinand  proper  have  in  the  mean  time  changed.  Every  mine 
must  be  woked  according  to  a  plan,  which  must  previously  be  submit- 
ted to  the  government  officials,  and  approved  by  them.     If  no  objection 

is  made,  tin  mine-owner  may  proceed  with  his  plan.    If  the  plan  is 

■ 

*  This  questiei will  be  found  elsewhere  discussed,  with  reference  to  the  particular  condi- 
tion of  this  county. 
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objected  to,  which  can  only  be  on  grounds  of  safety  to  the  mine,  the 
miners,  and  the  public,  the  mine-owner  must  either  convince  the  author- 
ities that  their  objections  are  unfounded,  or  change  his  plan  to  obviate 
them.  Violation  of  this  rule  is  punished  with  fine,  and  if  necessary 
the  authorities  may  suspend  operations  at  the  mine.  Every7  mine  must 
have  an  exact  map  of  the  underground  workings,  and  this  must  be 
periodically  perfected  as  the  work  advances.  The  responsible  managers 
and  superintendents  of  mines  must  be  reported  to  the  authorities,  and 
if  necessary  examined  as  to  their  capacity  for  their  several  positions. 
If  a  person  not  recognized  as  competent  by  the  mining  authorities  is  put 
in  charge  of  a  mine,  they  may  demand  his  removal,  or  suspend  the 
operations  of  the  mine  until  a  competent  person  is  appointed.  Super- 
intendents are  responsible  for  the  proper  working  of  the  mines  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  agreed  upon,  and  bound  to  afford  the  proper  officials  free 
opportunity  for  inspecting  the  works,  and  all  desired  information.  The 
mine-owner  is  bound  to  furnish,  at  stated  periods,  the  statistical  informa- 
tion called  for  by  the  minister  of  commerce.  He  must  also  permit  per- 
sons bearing  the  permission  of  the  authorities  to  enter  his  works.  (This 
provision  is  most  beneficial  to  students  at  a  German  school  of  mines, 
since  they  enjoy  by  virtue  of  it  an  opportunity  of  studying  practical 
operations,  such  as  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain.) 

7.  The  mining  authorities  are:  1.  The  district  officials  (Rcvierbeanten;) 
2.  The  supreme  mining  bureaux  ( Oberbergdmtcr ; )  and  3.  The  minister 
of  commerce.  The  district  officials  are  inspecting  and  reporting  officers 
or  surveyors.  The  names  given  in  a  previous  chapter,  on  the  coles  of 
the  middle  ages,  are  mostly  retained,  but  the  superintendents  and  nining 
captains  are  no  longer  government  officials.  The  mining  bureaix  are 
presided  over  by  the  directors,  as  formerly.  They  issue  licenses  and 
grants,  and  have  the  general  administration  of  the  law  in  their  hands. 
The  minister  is  appealed  to  in  the  last  instance. 

8.  In  addition  to  these  authorities  there  are  the  courts,  thejuriidiction 
of  which  is  determined  by  statutes,  and  is  not  at  present  impoiraut  for 
us  to  consider.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  not  without  significance  tint  all  the 
German  states  have  various  courts,  in  which  cases  arising  in  miuing 
operations  maybe  adjudicated,  often  without  the  tedious  forms  atendant 
upon  ordinary  suits.  The  English  court  of  the  stannaries  is  ai  institu- 
tion of  this  kind,  and  the  English  u  cost-book "  system  of  stock  companies 
is  also  the  counterpart  of  the  immemorial  Oeicerkschaftcn  of  Germany. 
Our  American  mining  districts  contain  many  examples  of  miiing  part- 
nerships or  associations  of  a  similar  character ;  and  no  doubt  it  will  be 
found  advisable  in  the  course  of  time  to  establish  courts  aid  rules  of 
procedure  adapted  especially  to  this  state  of  things,  as  has  bem  done  in 
all  older  states.  Further  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  foind  in  the 
chapter  on  English  mining  law. 

0.  The  Prussian  law  in  respect  to  the  taxation  of  mines  has  ben  greatly 
simplified,  but  there  still  remain  many  complicated  provisuns  which 
must  be  regarded  as  legacies  of  the  past.  In  view  of  the  hisbry  of  that 
kingdom  under  the  most  remarkable  dynasty  of  modern  timesits  gradual 
increase  from  the  original  limits  of  the  little  duchy  of  Bramenburg,  by 
constant  territorial  acquisitions,  to  its  present  imperial  proportions,  and 
the  respect  which  it  has  always  shown  towards  existing  lavs  and  privi- 
leges, and  towards  its  own  past  contracts  and  grants,  it  is  n«t  wonderful 
that  those  differences  in  legislation  which  I  have  mentioneddi  a  previous 
chapter  as  growing  up  in  the  petty  states  of  Germany  shoild  still  be  to 
some  extent  perpetuated  in  the  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  present 
Prussian  mining  law  is  based  upon  nearly  a  score  of  ancieit  codes,  and 
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recognizes  many  local  exceptions  to  its  general  provisions.  There  has 
been,  however,  a  steady  progress  towards  unity  and  simplicity,  and  the 
general  outline  of  this  progress  is  instructive. 

According  to  former  laws  all  mines  were  bound  to  pay  the  sover- 
eign a  royalty  of  one-tenth  of  their  gross  product  free  of  mining  cost  to 
him.  This  was  reduced  by  the  law  of  1851  to  one-twentieth ;  by  the  law 
of  1861  a  gradual  decrease  was  established  amounting  to  one-fifth  of  the 
royalty  per  annum,  until  the  royalty  should  be  reduced  to  two  per  cent. : 
by  the  law  of  1862  iron  mines  were  declared  entirely  free  of  royalty,  and 
a  new  decree  established  with  regard  to  all  mines,  by  virtue  of  which, 
after  January  1,  1865,  the  royalty  was  to  be  but  one  per  cent.;  and  this  is 
the  present  amount  paid  to  the  state  under  that  head.  The  state  pays 
its  share  of  the  expenses  of  reducing  ores,  but  receives  its  percentage  of 
gross  product  free  of  mining  cost. 

But  in  addition  to  the  royalty  there  were  formerly  innumerable  taxes 
and  commissions  paid  by  the  mines  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  scientific 
and  financial  administration  carried  on  by  the  state.  In  some  provinces 
(as  I  have  said  in  a  previous  chapter)  the  sovereign  had  a  certain  share 
of  the  stock  of  every  company  as  a  complimentary  gift;  and  on  this  he 
could  draw  his  dividends  like  any  other  stockholder,  being  bound  at  the 
same  time  to  pay  assessments  or  forfeit  his  interest.  There  were  quar- 
terly dues,  additional  quarterly  dues,  dues  for  measurements,  for  speci- 
mens, for  inspections,  for  auditing  accounts,  for  supervision  and  direction, 
for  affidavits,  for  weighing,  for  assaying,  for  surveying,  in  short  for  every 
act  which  the  government  officials  performed ;  and  these  were  not  fees 
but  fixed  sums  assessed  upon  the  mines,  as  a  hotel-keeper  on  the  Rhine 
charges  for  candles,  attendance,  etc.,  the  same  amount  in  every  guest's 
account.  All  these  petty  payments  are  now  abolished,  and  in  place  of 
them  a  regular  "  tax  of  supervision,"  amounting  to  one  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  product^  is  levied  on  mines  in  actual  operation.  When 
surveys  or  other  special  services  are  performed  for  any  mine,  the  official 
is  merely  paid  a  proper  fee  for  his  labor.  Many  of  the  services  formerly 
performed  by  the  officials  may  now  be  done  by  others,  the  authorities 
reserving  only  the  right  to  insist  upon  the  employment  of  competent 
persons.  The  tax  of  supervision  of  one  per  cent,  is  therefore  nothing 
more  than  a  contribution  from  the  mines  to  secure  thorough  scientific 
inspection  and  direction  of  their  works  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  would 
be  possible  under  any  other  arrangement.  What  American  mining 
company,  even  among  the  wealthiest,  could  obtain  the  service  of  a  whole 
board  of  able  engineers  and  metallurgists,  such  as  the  directors  and 
inspectors  of  every  German  mining  district,  by  the  payment  of  one  per 
cent,  of  its  product?  Certainly  in  that  vast  number  of  our  mines  which 
are  just  beginning  to  produce,  and  need  more  than  any  others  wise  counsel 
and  direction,  much  time,  labor,  and  money  are  wasted,  because  com 
petent  direction  is  too  expensive.  1  think  it  possible  to  devise  a  plan, 
not  inconsistent  with  American  ideas  of  individual  liberty,  by  which  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  such  assistance  may  be  afforded  to  our  mining 
districts.  But  a  national  school  must  first  give  us  the  material  in  the 
shape  of  thoroughly  trained  engineers,  before  we  can  expect  either  legis- 
lation or  association  to  secure  so  great  a  reform. 

To  recapitulate :  the  Prussian  law,  apart  from  local  exceptions,  imposes 
a  royalty  of  one  per  cent.,  which  is  net  revenue  to  the  state,  and  a  tax  of 
one  per  cent.,  which  the  stateexpend:;  for  the  good  of  the  mines  themselves. 
I  shall  urge,  in  the  sequel,  that  the  United  States  ought  to  repudiate  the 
whole  doctrine  of  a  royalty,  as  such,  and  leave  the  mines  free  from  taxation 
under  that  head.    The  late  bullion  tax  was  something  of  that  nature,  and 
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has  properly  been  abolished.  But  that  the  mines,  thus  relieved  of  all  bur- 
dens, may  rightfully  be  required  to  contribute  something  toward  the 
expense  of  such  necessary  provisions  for  their  own  benefit  as  they  cannot 
make,  in  their  isolated  condition,  for  themselves,  is  a  far  more  reasonable 
proposition,  and  one  which  deserves  serious  consideration.  A  tax  far 
lighter  than  the  late  bullion  tax  might  be  so  expended  as  to  save  to  the 
mines  themselves  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  Prussia  received  from  her 
mines,  in  1865,  a  little  over  $9,000,000  gold  (American.)  This  was  partly 
the  product  of  mines  actually  worked  by  the  state,  and  partly  the  royalty 
from  others.  The  expense  incurred  by  Prussia  on  account  of  the  mines 
in  the  same  year  was  more  than  $7,000,000,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  only 
$2,000,000.  The  steady  reduction  of  taxes  under  such  circumstances 
shows  that  the  government  has  adopted  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of 
administering  the  mining  law  so  as  to  secure,  not  an  immediate  revenue 
to  itself,  but  an  energetic  and  skilful  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  rightly  deeming  the  increased  production  and  use  of  the  metals 
to  be  worth  more  to  the  nation  than  a  few  thousands  of  dollars,  obtained 
by  stifling  this  most  beneficent  industry. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  CODE  OF  FRANCE. 

It  was  the  law  of  April  21, 1810,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  1  took  so  large  a  part,  which  gave  its  present  constitution  to 
the  mining  industry  of  France.  Under  the  ancient  monarchy  the  mines 
were  regarded  as  a  dependency  of  the  royal  domain,  and  only  the  sover- 
eign could  graut  permission  for  their  exploitation.  Such  grants  had  only 
a  temporary  character,  and  were  most  frequently  encumbered  with  oner- 
ous conditions  of  payments  into  the  royal  treasury,  besides  those  which 
in  the  majority  of  cases  must  be  made  to  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

After  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  the  mines  and  mineral  deposits  of 
France  were  placed,  by  the  law  of  July  28, 1791,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
nation,  and  the  government  was  authorized  to  make  "concession"  of 
them ;  but  this  concession  was  at  the  same  time  forbidden  to  be  other- 
wise than  temporary;  and,  moreover,  all  that  part  of  every  mineral 
deposit  lying  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  surface  was  expressly  reserved 
to  the  landed  proprietor,  who  also  had  a  right  of  preference  in  obtaining 
the  concession.  These  provisions  nearly  amounted  to  a  prohibition  of 
general  mining.  It  was  made  easy  to  mine  in  the  case  of  those  persons 
only  who,  being  farmers,  would  probably  not  care,  or  know  how  to  mine  ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  under  these  restrictions,  little  progress  was 
made  in  the  exploitation  of  mineral  deposits. 

The  law  of  1810  declared,  in  accordance  with  the  Code  Napoleon,  that 
the  property  in  minerals  goes  with  the  property  in  land ;  but  stipulated 
that  the  government  might  separate  the  two,  granting  the  mineral  right, 
even  in  perpetuity,  to  another  than  the  land-owner,  on  the  single  condi- 
tion of  a  tribute  paid  to  the  latter.  It  made  this  property  in  minerals 
negotiable  and  taxable  like  any  other,  putting  it  on  a  basis  as  secure  as 
that  of  real  estate.  In  this  way  protection  was  given  to  capitalists 
desiring  to  engage  in  mining,  and  an  era  of  prosperity,  previously  im- 

#  This  summary  of  the  subject  will  be  found,  subtantially,  in  tho  splendid  official  publica- 
tion, Rcsumt  des  Travaux  des  Statistique  de  I'Adv.tnistration  des  Mines,  1853-9,  page  6. 
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possible,  was  inaugurated  for  the  mines  of  France.  The  law,  in  making 
this  distinction  between  surface  and  subterranean  proprietorship,  has 
included  in  the  class  of  mines  only  those  substances  which  by  reason  of 
their  nature  or  the  manner  of  their  occurrence  must  be  exploited  in  a 
certain  way,  according  to  special  rules.  All  other  minerals  are  left  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  may  be  worked  under  a  simple  permission, 
or  without  such  permission,  subject  to  the  police  regulations  established 
by  goverment.  Minieres,  or  surface  works,  such  as  beds  of  iron-ore, 
workable  by  open  excavation,  pyritous  earths,  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  copperas,  or  deposits  of  peat,  require  the  permission  referred  to; 
quarries  (carrieres)  of  building-stone,  marble,  granite,  sandstone,  &c, 
require  only  observance  of  the  police  regulations.  Mines,  in  the  sense 
of  the  law,  capable  of  becoming  the  objects  of  a  concession,  include 
therefore  mineral  fuels,  bitumens,  sulphur,  alum,  and  metalliferous  depo- 
sits of  every  kind  except  the  beds  of  iron  specially  classed  as  mini&res. 
Among  the  substances  thus  legally  subject  to  segregation  from  the  sur- 
face proprietorship,  only  two,  mineral  fuel  and  iron,  are  worked  to  any 
large  extent  in  France.  Aside  from  these,  there  were  in  that  country  in 
1860,  only  247  mines  of  all  kinds,  classified  as  follows: 

Graphite  and  bitumen 50 

Pyritic  and  aluminiferous  ores 15 

Bock  salt  and  salt  springs 20 

Antimony 24 

Manganese 20 

Lead  and  galena 18 

Lead  and  silver 27 

Copper 9 

Copper,  lead  and  silver 17 

Lead,  silver,  zinc,  copper,  and  other  metals 30 

Gold  and  silver,  separate  or  together 3 

Arsenic,  separate  or  with  gold  and  siver 2 

Tin 2 

Sulphur 1 

Total 247 


At  the  time  when  the  law  of  1810  was  passed,  however,  the  mines  of 
France  were  not  so  limited  in  number.  The  productive  provinces  west 
of  the  Rhine,  which  now  belong  to  Prussia,  were  then  included  in  the 
empire  of  Napoleon;  and  the  principles  of  mining  law,  as  well  as  the 
rates  of  taxation  establisli2d  by  the  French  law  of  18J0  and  the  impe- 
rial decree  of  1811,  remained  in  force  under  the  Prussian  supremacy 
until  the  end  of  1864.  The  only  change  made  by  the  Prussian  law  in 
regard  to  royalty  is  the  subjection  of  salt  mines  and  springs  in  those 
provinces  to  the  state.  This  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  monopoly 
of  salt  maintained  by  the  Prussian  government  In  all  other  respects 
the  law  of  Napoleon  virtually  continued  in  west  Prussia. 

The  provisions  with  regard  to  taxes  wrere  these:  Each  mine  paid  a 
certain  fixed  sum  per  annum,  according  to  the  size  of  its  field,  and  also 
a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  its  net  profits.  To  this  amount  one-tenth  was 
added  to  cover  incidentals.  The  net  profit  was  ascertained  by  subtract- 
ing the  current  expenses  only,  not  the  cost  of  permanent  improvement*, 
from  the  total  production.  These  taxes  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
about  2  per  cent,  of  the  gross  product;  and  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1865,  they  have  been  replaced  by  a  single  tax  of  that  amount.    It  is,  of 
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course,  much  easier  to  collect  a  tax  on  gross  receipts  than  on  net  profits, 
and  the  result  is  the  same  to  the  mines.  Prussia  has  also  declared  the 
iron  mines  free  of  tax.  Thanks  to  the  law  of  Napoleon,  which  swept 
away  with  vigorous  hand  the  accumulated  privileges  and  forms  of  the 
past,  or,  perhaps,  wre  might  rather  say,  thanks  to  the  revolution  which 
burned  off'  the  forest-growths  of  centuries  and  left  him  an  open  field, 
and  finally,  thanks  to  the  judicious  legislation  of  Prussia,  less  hampered 
here  than  in  her  eastern  provinces,  the  districts  west  of  the  Rhine  enjoy 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  mining  codes  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MINING  LAWS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

On  this  subject  Hon.  John  Hitz,  consid  general  of  Switzerland,  writes 
as  follows : 

I  can  only  state  that,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  federal  laws  of  Switzerland,  I  find 
nothing  having  reference  to  mining  privileges.  As  you  are  aware,  the  federal  government 
of  Switzerland  owns  no  territory  in  the  cantons,  and  therefore  exercises  no  authority  what- 
ever over  the  mineral  or  other  deposits  contained  in  such  cautons.  If  any  laws  exist  rela- 
tive to  mining,  they  must  he  cantonal  regulations ;  and  among  these  which  now  lie  before 
me  I  find  uo  other  meutiou  than  in  the  laws  of  Glarus,  which  provide  (Art.  42)  that  "within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landtsgemeinde  (cantonal  government)  fall  ####*»• 
the  regulation  of  salines  and  forests,  water  rights,  game,  and  fishcues.  wine  tax,  market, 
and  mines,  as  well  as  the  purcha.se  and  sale  of  real  estate ;"  and  in  the  laws  of  Valais  a 
passage  which  declares,  (Art.  29,)  "The  following  are  the  powers  of  the  Grand  Council: 
*  #  *  9.  It  shall  issue  concessions  of  mines,  and  may  authorize  their  transfer  to  third 
parties."  As  you  are  aware,  even  cantonal  authorities  do  not  own  territory  as  public  domain. 
Every  inch  ot  ground  belongs  either  to  private  individuals,  corporations,  or  communes ; 
and  the  two  cautons  above  named  are  the  only  ones  known  to  me  who  claim  to  be  the  dis- 
pensers of  mining  privileges,  unless  the  extraction  of  sail  is  considered  such  a  privilege,  in 
which  case  the  canton  of  Aargau  owns,  and  either  operates  itself  or  leases,  certain  salt  wells 
on  its  territory  along  the  Rhine,  near  Kheinfelden. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  consul  general  that 
the  mining  industry  of  Switzerland  is  not  sufficiently  important  to  call 
for  general  federal  legislation,  while  the  democratic  policy  of  the  Swiss 
has  entirely  destroyed  the  doctrine  of  any  inherent  right  of  royalty  to 
minerals  residing  in  the  government. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MINING  LAW  OF  ENGLAND. 


The  English  law  of  mines  is,  like  all  English  law,  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies, and  complicated  with  many  local  regulations  and  "  immemorial 
customs."  The  oft-quoted  "  case  of  mines,''  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
referred  the  crown  right  to  the  common  law,  and  the  decision  of  the 
judges  was  that  all  gold  or  silver  ores  belonged  to  the  crown,  whether 
in  private  or  public  lands;  that  any  ores  containing  neither  gold  nor 
silver  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  that  the  king*  could  grant 

•Plowden,  31,  31U,  quoted  in  Hun.  J.  Ko»s  Browne's  first  report,  p.  217.  The  quaint 
reason  given  by  Onslow  iu  this  case  was  that,  "  because  gold  and  silver  are  the  most  excel- 
lent things  which  the  soil  contains,  the  law  has  appointed  them,  as  in  reason  it  ought,  to  the 
person  most  excellent,  and  that  is  the  king."    (bee  Jfettus,  Fodinae  Regales.) 
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away  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  but  not  without  express  words  in  bis 
patent,  demonstrating  his  intention  to  sever  the  mines  from  his  royal 
patrimony.  It  is  indeed  not  improbable  that  the  crown  once  laid  claim 
to  all  mines,  and  it  is  well  known  that  at  a  comparatively  recent  period 
it  was  attempted  to  comprise  within  the  royal  prerogative  all  those  of 
copper  and  tin,  on  the  ground  that  these  ores  necessarily  contain  some 
portion  of  gold  or  silver.  In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  however, 
two  enactments*  secured  to  the  subject  the  enjoyment  of  all  mines  in 
which  tin,  copper,  iron,  or  lead  are  found,  notwithstanding  any  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  mixed.  The  property  in  minerals  un severed  from 
the  land,  whether  held  together  with  the  property  in  the  land  or  sepa- 
rate from  it,  is  what  the  law  terms  a  corporeal  hereditament,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  right  to  wrork  for  them,  which  is  an  incorpo- 
real hereditament.  Apart  from  the  claims  of  the  crown,  the  property 
in  minerals  is  prima  facie  in  the  owner  of  the  fee  of  the  land,  whether 
in  possession,  remainder,  or  reversion,  or  subject  to  the  tenancy  of  other 
persons.  But  the  property  in  minerals  is  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  the  right  to  work  for  them.t  Indeed,  when  the  owner  of  the  fee  is 
not  in  possession,  nobody  can  work  for  the  minerals ;  not  the  tenant, 
lest  he  commit  waste;}  not  the  lord  of  the  manor,  because  he  has  not 
possession  of  the  surface,  nor  even  of  the  subsoil.  The  minerals  are  part 
of  the  demesnes  of  the  manor,  and  naturally  follow  the  fee  in  every  case. 
Thus,  for  instance,  minerals  found  on  the  sea-shore  below  ordinary  high- 
water  mark  belong  prima  facie  to  the  crown;  between  the  ordinary 
and  extreme  high  water  mark,  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  freehold: 
in  land  suddenly  left  by  the  retirement  of  the  sea,  to  the  crown  ;  in  land 
formed  by  the  casting  up  of  alluvial  matter,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  property  in  minerals,  and  the  right  to  search  for  them,  may  be 
vested  in  other  persons  than  the  owner  of  the  fee,  by  alienation,  pre- 
scription, or  custom. 

In  the  case  of  alienation  there  is  an  important  distinction  between 
such  a  conveyance  as  confers  an  estate  and  such  as  merely  confers  a 
right  to  dig,  without  property  in  the  minerals  until  severed  from  the 
soil.  A  conveyance  of  the  former  class  is  binding  forever,  whether  the 
owner  of  the  minerals  continues  to  work  for  them  or  not.  This  dis- 
tinction of  law  between  an  estate  in  minerals  and  the  right  to  mine  is  an 
important  one ;  it  describes  exactly  the  step  which  the  United  States 
government  takes,  in  the  mining  law  of  1866,  by  which  a  perpetual  estate 
is  granted  to  those  who  had  up  to  that  time  only  been  able  to  enjoy  a 
possessory  title,  conferring  the  right  to  mine.  According  to  the  English 
statute  of  frauds  no  legal  interest  in  minerals  beyond  that  of  a  ten- 
ancy at  will  can  be  created  or  transferred  otherwise  than  by  writing. 
The  effect  of  this  and  other  statutes  is  to  make  an  instrument  under 
seal  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  any  interest  beyond  that  of  a  ten- 
ant at  will,  or  for  less  than  three  years,  as  also  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
right  to  dig  for  minerals.  The  most  general  forms  of  conveyance  for 
particular  interests  are  either  leases  of  the  minerals  or  licenses  to  dig 
them  for  a  term  of  years.  A  license  is  not  exclusive  in  its  nature  unless 
expressly  so  drawn ;  the  grantor  may  work  himself  for  the  minerals,  or 
he  may  license  other  persons  to  do  so.  Conflicting  claims,  arising  out 
of  different  licenses,  would  probably  be  decided  in  equity  in  favor  of  the 
party  in  possession  and  actually  working. 

•  J  Wm.  aud  M..  c.  :10 ;  5  VVm.  and  M.,  c.  6. 

t  For  th*»se  and  other  points,  see  authorities  quoted  in  Collier's  Law  of  Mines,  p.  14.  ft.  *£*/., 
from  which  ranch  of  this  sk"ch  of  the  English  law  is  taken. 

t  Tenants  may  dip:  open  mines  to  get  for  their  own  use  gravel,  clay,  marl,  or  lrnnure,  ard, 
it  has  been  held,  coal  and  iron  also. 
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A  lease  is  necessarily  exclusive  of  the  rights  of  all  other  persons, 
vesting  in  the  grantee  the  absolute  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter demised.*  The  legal  estate  in  mines  can  only  be  alienated 
in  the  modes  thus  noticed ;  but  an  equitable  interest,  with  a  title  to  a 
share  of  produce,  may  be  acquired  by  agieement,  either  written  or 
spoken,  express  or  implied,  attended  with  equitable  rights  against 
coadventurers,  and  with  legal  liabilities  to  the  public.  A  mining  com- 
pany, for  instance,  can  only  acquire  title  to  mines  by  deed  ft.  e.y  by  an 
instrument  under  seal)  or  by  prescription  or  custom,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  presently;  but  each  stockholder  may  acquire  effective  title  to  his 
share  of  profits  by  virtue  of  a  mere  certificate,  or,  rather,  by  a  mere 
agreement,  of  which  the  certificate  is  the  convenient  expression  or 
result.  This  kind  of  title  in  mines  is  subject  to  the  statutes  affecting 
partnerships,  joint-stock  companies,  and  cost-book  miues.t 

Prescription  and  custom,  as  has  already  been  said,  may  also  vest  in 
other  persons  than  the  owner  of  the  fee  the  property  in  minerals,  or  the 
right  to  search  for  them.    According  to  Coke,  J  prescription  is  a  personal 

*  The  granting  clauses  in  the  form  of  a  lease  of  metals,  with  license  to  dig,  use  of  water, 
&c,  are  as  folio ws  : 

44  In  consideration  of  *  *  *  be,  the  said  A  B,  hath  given,  granted,  and  demised,  and 
by  the*o  present  doth  give,  grant,  and  demise  unto  the  said  C  D,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, ami  assign*,  all  copper,  and  all  other  ores,  metals,  or  minerals  (except  coals)  to  be 
found  in,  under,  and  throughout  the  lands  and  premises  comprised  within  the  limit*  herein- 
after described,  *  *  •  together  with  full  and  free  liberty,  license,  and  authority  to  dig, 
mine,  work,  and  search  for  the  same,  and  to  raise  aud  bring  to  grass  all  such  copper  and 
other  metals  and  miueials,  *  *  *  to  carry  away  and  convert  the  same  to  his  and  their 
own  use  and  uses,  and  at  his  and  their  wills  and  pleasure  to  pass  and  repass,  carry  and 
recarry,  and  to  drive,  dig,  work,  and  make  any  new  or  other  adit  or  adits,  shaft  or  shafts, 
pits,  drifts,  leats,  and  watercourses  in,  over,  upon,  and  through  any  pait  of  the  said  prem- 
ises, and  to  use  those  already  made  and  driveu,  and  to  erect  thereon  any  shed  or  sheds, 
nill  or  mills,  engine  or  engine?,  or  other  buildings  as  he  *  *  *  shall  from  time  to  time 
think  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  more  effectually  working  the  premises  aforesaid,  and 
for  working,  washing,  dressing,  cleaning,  manufacturing,  bringing  about,  and  making  mer- 
chantable such  copper  and  other  ores,  metals,  and  minerals,  .  *  *  *  to  have  and  to 
hold,  use,  exercise,  and  »njoy  all  and  singular  the  several  powers,  liberties,  aud  authorities 
hereby  grauted  and  intended  so  to  be,  (excepting  and  reserving  and  subject  as  aforesaid,) 

•     *     •     from  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents  for  and  during  the  term  and  time  of 

years  now  next  ensuing,  and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended."     *  •  *  * 

The  grant  is  qualified  by  various  agreements  between  the  parties  The  use  of  water  may 
be  grauted  for  the  purpose  of  mining,  subject  to  the  rights  aud  privileges  of  others  already 
acquired,  and  to  such  other  reservations  as  the  circumstances  require.  The  time,  manner, 
aud  amount  of  payment  of  Tent  or  royalty  is  specified,  {tribute  is  not  strictly  rent,;  and  the 
lessee  is  bound  to  keep  proper  accounts,  accessible  to  the  landlord,  to  work  the  mine  with 
all  reasonable  expedition  "  regularly  and  effectually,  and  in  every  respect  according  to  the 
most  approved  modern  practice  of  good  miners,"  &c,  &c  ,  with  greater  or  less  fulness  of 
detail,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  parties.  My  experience  in  this  country  rather  favors 
the  drawing  of  a  mining  lease  in  general  terms,  leaving  it  for  the  courts  to  decide,  in  case 
of  disagreement,  what  is  fair  dealing  on  either  part.  Detailed  specifications  in  the  lease  do 
not  obviate,  but  complicate,  litigation. 

t  The  cost-book  system  in  use  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  differs  from  ordinary  partner- 
ships on  the  one  hand,  and  joint-stocK  companies  on  the  other.  The  principal  distinction 
from  ordinary  trading  partner  hips  appears  to  be  the  absence  of  the  delectus  persona,  and 
consequently  a  limited  liability  ;  while  the  organization  differs  from  that  of  a  stock-com- 
pany in  the  fact  that  its  powers  are  not  delegated  to  an  aristocracy  of  directors,  but  directly 
exercised  by  the  whole  body  cf  shareholders 

The  followiug  is  the  form  of  transfer  of  share  in  a  cost-book  mine  : 

14 1, ,  do  hereby,  for  valuable  consideration,  sell,  assign,  and  transfer  unto 

parts  or  shares  of  and  in  a  certain  mine  or  adventure,  called , 

situate  in  the  parish -of ,  county  of  ,  together  with  the  like  share  or  proportion 

of  and  in  all  engines,  tools,  tackle,  materials,  ores,  ha lvaus,  moneys,  and  all  other  appurte- 
nances thereto  belonging,  together  with  all  dividends  and  profits  in  respect  of  the  said 

part or  share,  and  all  interest,  privileges,  and  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

As  witness,  &c. 

*'  I do  hereby  accept  the  said  — —  shares,  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 

conditions,  rules  and  regulations,  as  the  said  — — held  the  same." 

Ulnst.,  113. 
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usage,  as  that  such  an  one  and  his  ancestors  or  those  whose  estate  ho 
hath,  have  used,  time  out  of  mind,  to  have  such  an  advantage  or  privi- 
lege. Prescription  can  be  claimed  only  by  the  owner  lor  the  time  being 
of  the  freehold ;  an  incorporeal  hereditament  only  can  be  subject  of  it, 
and  it  must  be  of  origin  beyond  the  time  of  legal  memory;  in  other 
words,  the  right  to  work  for  minerals,  but  not  the  legal  estate  in  them, 
may  be  sulyect  of  prescription. 

]  Custom  is  denned  to  be  a  usage  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict, and  requires  three  things  for  its  validity :  It  must  have  its  origin 
beyond  legal  memory,  ("  from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary  f)  it  must  have  been  uninterrupted;  and  it  must 
be  reasonable.  The  law  is  very  careful  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of 
this  right.  In  fact,  the  whole  institution  of  u  immemorial  custom'7  is 
based  only  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  allow  certain  deviations 
from  the  rules  of  abstract  justice  laid  down  for  general  practice,  than  to 
commit  the  greater  injustice  of  invading  the  established  usages  of  soci- 
ety, and  disappointing  the  well-grounded  confidence  of  honest  citizens 
therein.  The  notion  that  a  custom  may  be  arbitrarily  created  or  modi- 
fied at  any  given  time,  u  by  popular  sovereignty,"  so  as  to  affect  the 
vested  rights  of  property,  is  foreign  to  English  and  to  every  other  law 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  really  overthrows  the  whole  foundation  on 
which  this  humane  maxim  has  been  built. 

A  good  illustration  of  an  immemorial  custom,  affecting  the  right  to 
mining  property,  is  the  "  tin  bounding"  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  is  still  valid,  though  comparatively  dis- 
used in  those  districts.  A  charter  granted  in  the  third  year  of  King 
John  to  the  tinners  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  speaks  of  it  as  already 
ancient.*  In  the  recent  case  of  Rogers  ra.Brenton,  10  Q.B.,  26,  the  custom 
was  stated  and  confirmed  by  the  jury  as  follows :  "  That  any  person  may 
enter  on  the  waste  land  of  another  in  Cornwall,  and  mark  out  by  four 
corner  boundaries  a  certain  area ;  a  written  description  of  the  land  so 
marked  with  metes  and  bounds,  and  the  name  of  the  person  for  whose 
use  the  proceeding  is  taken,  is  recorded  in  an  immemorial  local  court, 
called  the  stannary  court,  and  proclaimed  at  three  successive  courts 
held  at  stated  intervals ;  if  no  objection  is  succesfully  made  by  any  other 
person  the  court  awards  a  writ  to  the  bailift"  of  the  court  to  deliver  pos- 
session of  the  said  i bounds  or  tin- work'  to  the  bounder,  who  thereupon 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  search  for,  dig,  and  take  to  his  own  use  all 
tin  and  tin  ore  within  the  described  limits,  paying  to  the  land-owner  a 
certain  customary  profjortion  of  the  ore  raised  under  the  name  of  toll- 
tin.  The  right  descends  to  executors,  and  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  either  by  actually  working  and  paying  toll,  or  by  annually 
renewing  the  four  boundary  marks  on  a  certain  day."  Similar  customs 
exist  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  in  various  pails  of  Europe. 
In  the  case  above  alluded  to,  Rogers,  the  plaintiff,  claimed  his  exclusive 
rights  as  a  bounder,  though  he  had  neglected  the  mine  for  many  years, 
pleading  that  the  bounds  had  been  regularly  renewed.  The  defendant 
was  agent  of  a  company  which  had  begun  to  work  the  mine  and  refused 
to  recognize  the  alleged  rights  of  the  plaintiff.  Much  evidence  *vas  given 
concerning  the  nature  and  prevalence  of  the  custom.  The  witnesses 
agreed  that  the  bounds  could  be  preserved  by  mere  annual  renewal  with- 
out working,  and  some  of  them  doubted  whether  even  tho  ceremony  of 

*  Qnod  possiot  (stnmmatores  nostri)  omni  tempore  libere  et  quietc  abnque  alicujus  horrri- 
bis  vrxatione  fodere  Rtammuni,  et  turbas  ad  stum  mum  fundendum  »  *  *  8iCut  $oltb»nt 
et  contutccrvnt.  et  emere  biiscam  *  *  *  et  divertere  aquas  ad  operationeni  eoruin  iu 
stammariis  strut  dt  anliqud  consuctudinc  cnnsueveiunt. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  54 14 
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renewal  was  necessary,  except  as  evidence  of  the  right.  They  also  dif- 
fered as  to  the  consequence  of  neglecting  to  renew  on  the  exact  day. 
None  could  assign  any  limit  to  the  surface  of  land  that  might  be  included 
within  the  four  corners,  but  it  was  said  to  be  generally  very  small.  One 
of  the  most  experienced  witnesses  remembered  a  pair  of  tin-bounds  u  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  each  way,"  but  this  was  the  largest  he  knew  of.  Only 
one  instance  was  recollected  by  any  witness  of  bounds  recently  pro- 
claimed ;  all  the  wastes  of  tin-mining  districts  were  supposed  to  be  already 
under  ancient  bounds.  The  jury  found,  as  to  the  question  of  fact,  a  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that  working  was  not  essential 
to  the  custom.  The  court,  however,  decided  that  the  custom  as  found 
to  exist  by  the  jury  was  unreasonable  in  as  far  as  it  conferred  a  right  to 
bounds  on  a  person  not  actually  working.  The  opinion  pronounced  on 
this  occasion  by  Lord  Denman  is  a  most  thorough  and  elaborate  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  underlying  the  case,  and  deserves  to  be  studied 
by  American  legislators.    I  quote  a  few  passages  :* 

Upon  the  ownership  of  the  land,  giving  a  prima  facie  title  to  minerals,  the  custom  of 
bounding  has  been  engTaftcd.  *  *  *  In  substance  it  is  this:  the  mine  is  parcel  of  the 
soil ;  the  ownership  is  in  the  owner,  of  the  soil,  but  it  is  a  parcel  which,  to  discover  and 
brine  to  the  surface,  may  ordinarily  require  capital,  skill,  enterprise,  and  combination ; 
which,  while  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is. wholly  useless  to  the  owner  as  well  as  to  the 
public  ;  and  the  bringing  of  which  into  the  market  is  eminently  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
If.  therefore,  the  owner  of  the  soil  cannot,  or  will  not,  do  this  for  himself,  he  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  lock  it  up  from  the  public;  and,  therefore,  in  such  case  (unless,  by  enclosure, 
he  may  seem  to  have  'e voted  the  land  to  other  important  purposos  inconsistent  with  mining 
operations,  such  as  agriculture  or  building)  any  tinner,  t.  «.,  any  man  employing  himself  in 
tin  miuing,  may  secure  to  himself  the  right  to  dig  the  mines  under  the  lauds,  rendering  a 
curtain  portion  of  the  produce  to  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

It  is  right  to  observe,  in  passing,  how  every  step,  even  in  this  strong  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  ownership,  still  is  made  with  reference  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  tbo  land  to  be 
bounded  must  be  wastrel ;  if  it  be  several  and  enclosed,  it  must  have  been  anciently  bounded 
while  wastrH,  and  so,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  assured  for  wastrel ;  the  liability  must 
have  first  attached  on  it,  therefore,  before  enclosure  and  devotion  to  other  useful  purposes.  Then 
after  the  tinner  or  bounder  has  commenced  by  cutting  the  turves,  and  bo  making  out  the  limits 
within  which  he  will  work,  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  in  the  stannary  courts,  of  which  the 
owner  has  notice,  and  sufficient  time  is  allowed  before  the  bounder's  title  becomes  complete,  dur- 
ing which  the  owner  may  still  intervene  and  preserve  his  rights  entire,  so  as  he  will  exercise 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  If  he  abstain  from  any  interference  it  may  well  be  considered 
that  he  has  consented  to  the  bounder's  proceedings :  and  the  customary  render  of  the  portion 
called  toll-tint  may  be  a  very  sufficient  consideration  to  him  for  what  he  gives  up  of  bis 
original  exclusive  rights.  *  *  »  rfhis  tuen  Drin^8  U8  to  the  point  which  was  more 
especially  contested  on  the  argument,  whether  this  customary  right  can  exist  without  con- 
tinuing bona  fide  to  search  for  tin,  and  to  work  the  land  for  mining  purposes  with  the  enclosed 
limits :  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  renew  the  bounds  annually  by  a  new  cutting  of  the  turves 
as  at  the  commencement.  Assuming  for  the  present  the  validity  of  the  custom,  if  the  bona 
fide  working  within  the  bounds  be  made  a  part  of  it,  and  assuming  that  it  is  a  custom  which 
is  to  be  tried  by  the  tests!  established  by  the  common  law  for  ascertaining  whether  a  custom 
be  good  or  not,  it  appears  to  us  that  without  this  qualification  it  cannot  be  sustained.  Cus- 
toms, especially  where  they  derogate  from  the  general  rights  of  property,  must  be  construed 
strictly  ;  and  above  all  things,  they  must  be  reasonable.  Bounding  is  a  direct  interference 
with  the  common  law  rights  of  property;  it  takes  from  the  owner  of  the  land,  who  is  unable 
or  unwilling  at  a  particular  moment  to  dig  for  tin  under  his  waste  land,  the  right  to  do  so, 
it  may  be  forever,  and  vests  it  in  a  stranger,  making  only  the  customary  render  in  return ; 

*  The  opinion  may  be  found  in  10  Q.  B.,  26,  and  the  passages  here  quoted,  with  others,  in 
Collier's  Law  of  Mines,  p.  33  ft  seq. 

t  ''The  custom  in  Devonshire,  as  declared  in  the  convocation  rolls  of  the  stannary  parlia- 
ments for  that  county  differs  from  that  in  Cornwall,  principally  in  being  a  freehold  interest 
descending  to  the  heir,  and  being  unaccompanied  by  the  obligation  to  pay  any  toll  or  com- 
pensation to  the  land-owner.  The  Cornish  custom  having  been  mainly  supported  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  accompanied  by  this  obligation,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
custom  in  Devonshire,  if  found  by  a  jury  to  exist  in  fact,  would  be  deemed  void  in  law." — 
Collier's  Law  of  Mines,  American  edition,  page  41. 

{  According  to  Cudden  vs.  Estwick,  6  Mod.,  124,  and  other  cases,  the  conditions  are,  that 
the  party  bound  should  have  a  benefit,  the  party  claiming  be  at  some  charge,  and  that  it 
should  have  a  reasonable  commencement. 
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it  empowers  the  stranger  not  only  to  extract  the  mineral  from  beneath  the  surface,  bat  to 
enter  on  the  surface,  and  cumber  it  with  machinery,  buildings,  and  refuse  stuff  which  the 
operations  below  occasion,*  and  all  this  without  the  least  regard  to  the  convenience  or  inter- 
ests of  the  owner.  The  only  things  which  make  this  reasonable  are  the  render  of  the  toll-tin 
to  the  owner,  and  the  benefit  to  the  public  secured  thereby  in  the  extraction  of  the  mineral 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Both  these  are  not  only  lost,  but  the  latter,  it  may  be,  posi- 
tively prevented,  if  the  bounder  may  decline  to  work  and  yet  retain  the  right  to  exclude  the 
owner.  Instead  of  insuring  that  the  minerals  should  be  brought  to  the  surface,  the  custom 
so  construed  may  be  made  the  means  of  keeping  them  locked  up  within  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  preventing  any  improvement  in  the  surface.  Many  bounds  may  become  the  property 
of  the  Fame  owners,  who  may  think  their  interests  best  served  by  limiting  the  supply  and 
diminishing  competition,  while  the  owner  will  decline  to  spend  his  capital  in  building  or 
agricultural  improvements,  because  at  any  moment  the  bounder  may  renew  his  operations, 
and  entirely  and  without  compensation  defeat  the  purposes  of  his  expenditure.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  public  good  is  best  served  by  that  regulated  supply  which  best  serves  the  private 
interest*  of  the  bounder,  that  wherever  it  is  tor  the  interest  of  the  public  that  the  mine 
should  be  worked,  the  interest  of  the  bounder  will  be  to  meet  the  demand  by  an  adequate 
supply,  and  that  when  the  mine  is  not  worked,  it  is  only  because  it  is  for  the  interest 
equally  of  both  that  it  should  not  be ;  without  admitting  or  denying  the  truth  of  these 
assertions,  one  answer  is  that,  where  such  a  state  of  things  has  existed  so  long  and  so 
decidedly  as  to  amount  to  reasonable  proof  that  the  original  purpose  with  which  the  bounds 
were  enclosed  has  been  abandoned,  it  is  unreasonable  to  maintain  the  bounds  themselves. 
It  may  have  been  that  the  owner  did  not  enclose  the  land  or  work  for  the  mineral  himself, 
only  on  account  of  a  temporary  inability,  or  the  temporary  existence  of  the  same  causes 
which  the  bounder  now  alleges  as  the  ground  for  his  ceasing  to  work.  Why  then  is  he  to 
lose  bis  earlier  and  better  right  forever,  and  under  the  same  circumstances  the  bounder  to 
preserve  his  ?  Another  answer  is  drawn  from  regarding  the  original  purpose  of  the  custom, 
which  was  not  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  demand  and  supply,  but  on  the  expediency  sim- 
ply of  bringing  the  mineral  to  the  surface  for  the  use  of  men. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  considerations,  the  court  held  that  the  pro- 
vision in  question  was  void,  because  unreasonable;  and  there  are  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  unqualified  right  claimed  was  also  histori- 
cally to  be  refuted,  as  but  an  abuse  of  the  original  limits  of  the  custom.t 

I  have  quoted  this  exposition  of  the  law  at  some  length,  because  the 
principles  laid  down  are  universally  applicable  and  just.  They  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  case  of  mines  in  public  lands;  and  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  violated  by  the  whimsical  "  regulations17  of  mining 
districts  in  the  United  States  is  an  evil  which  requires  immediate  atten- 
tion, now  that  those  regulations  have  been  formally  recognized  as  valid 
to  some  extent  in  law,  and  as  furnishing  a  proper  basis  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  estate  in  minerals  from  the  general  government.  I  shall  discuss 
this  subject  more  fully  in  the  sequel. 

I  do  not  find  any  traces  in  the  law  of  England  of  a  recognition  of  the 
right  to  follow  mineral  deposits  in  depth  outside  of  the  boundaries 
marked  upon  the  surface. 

Statutes  regulating  the  manner  of  working  mines,  the  employment  of 
children,  &c,  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  Parliament.  So,  ibr 
instance,  a  bill  passed  February  14, 1860,  provides  for  the  regulation  and 
inspection  of  mines,  and  prescribes  general  rules  as  to  safety-lamps,  ven- 
tilation, guide-rods,  &c.{ 

The  laws  and  equities  relating  to  mining  in  England  are  administered 
generally  by  the  courts  of  chancery  and  common  law.  There  is,  however, 

*A  ccording  to  the  legal  maxim,  "  Cuicunque  ali  quid  conceditur,  conceditur  etiam  id  sine 
quo  res  ipsa  non  esse  potuit."  The  right  to  obtain  minerals  comprises  the  right  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  thereto. 

tThe  ancient  charters  were  granted  to  tinners  "operantes  in  stannariis,"  and  "dnm 
operantur."  In  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  136,  ed.  J769,  it  is  said,  "These  bouudshe 
is  bound  to  renew  once  everie  veere,  as  also  in  most  places  to  bestow  some  time- in  working  tho 
myne,  otherwise  he  loseth  his  privilege. "  Collier,  quoting  from  Smirke,  gives  these  and 
other  instances. 

X  Levi's  Annals  of  British  Legislation,  ix.  186). 
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a  court  of  very  ancient  origin,*  called  the  stannaries  court  (formerly 
several  courts,  called  stannary  courts,  held  before  the  stewards  of  the 
four  stannaries)  and  now  presided  over  by  the  vice- warden  of  the  stan- 
naries. This  court  has  both  common  law  and  equitable  jurisdiction,  con- 
current with  that  of  the  superior  courts  and  the  county  court,  and  affords 
an  easy  and  expeditious  method  of  settling  such  disputes  as  arise  out 
of  mining  transactions.  The  proceedings  in  equity  concern  chiefly  the 
mines  operated  on  the  cost-book  system,  and  contrast  favorably  with  the 
prolonged,  complicated,  and  expensive  operations  of  the  courts  of  chan- 
cery.   The  late  Prince  Albert  was  lord-warden  of  the  stannaries. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

MINING  REGULATIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA.! 

Gold  was  discovered  in  Australia  in  1851,  by  Hargraves,  a  miner  from 
California.  A  considerable  immigration  of  miners  ensued,  and  laws 
were  enacted  in  1852  and  1853  by  the  legislative  council  of,  $ew  South 
Wales,  u  for  regulating  the  management  of  the  gold  fields,  raising  a 
revenue  therefrom,  and  for  the  preservation  of  order  thereon.'*  The 
first  of  these  laws  authorized  the  governor  general  to  grant  to  British 
subjects  only  leases  and  licenses  for  mining  purposes,  for  terms  not 
exceeding  20  years,  and  by  the  eighth  section,  aliens  were  to  pay  twice 
the  license-fees  and  royalties  payable  by  British  subjects.  The  ordinary 
license-fee  to  mine  and  dig  for  gold  in  any  waste  lands  of  the  Crowu  was 
30  shillings  per  month.  For  a  grant  of  permission  to  work  a  quartz 
vein,  the  fee  was  £25;  and  for  each  renewal,  the  same  sum  was  paid. 
The  act  of  1853  removed  the  distinction  between  British  citizens  and 
aliens,  admitting  the  latter  to  "  the  like  privileges  of  working  the  gold 
mines  and  gold  fields  of  the  colony,  and  of  employing  themselves  thereon, 
as  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  enjoyed  by  British  subjects.  The  fees 
are  reduced  to  10  shillings  for  a  license  to  dig  or  mine  for  gold  upon 
Crown  lands,  and  one-half  of  that  rate  for  license  to  mine  upon  private 
lauds,  already  leased  from  the  Crown  for  pastoral  purposes. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


MINING  LAWS  OP  CANADA. 


The  different  provinces  of  the  Dominion  have,  I  believe,  different  local 
codes.  The  most  instructive  for  my  purpose  are  those  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Ontario.  The  letter  of  Hon.  P.  S.  Hamilton,  commissioner  of  mines 
at  Halifax,  published  in  the  last  report  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  United 
States  commissioner,  on  the  resources  of  States  and  Territories  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  contains  an  outline  of  the  law  of  Nova  Scotia, 
from  which  the  following  paragraphs  are  taken  :{ 

•Confirmed  mther  than  created  by  charters,  3  Jwbn  and  33  Edw.  1,  often  subMcqueutiy 
recognized  and  defined,  and  finally  established  in  its  present  form  during  the  reign  of 
William  IV. 

tThis  account  is  taken  substantially  from  Mr.  Gregory  Yale's  Book  on  Mining  Claims 
and  Water  Rights,  San  Francisco,  18G7. 

X  A  still  more  full  and  complete  account  of  the  law  of  Nova  Scotia,  may  be  found  in  the 
Guido  to  Nova  Scotia,  by  Alexander  Hcatherington,  editor  of  the  Halifax  Mining  Gazette. 
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Whoever  may  be  the  owner  of  the  land,  gold  mines  in  Nova  Scotia 
belong  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Crown.  At  least  this  is  practically  the 
case  as  yet.  There  are  portions  of  land  in  the  province  which  have 
been  granted  without  reserving  to  the  Crown  any  minerals,  but  upon 
such  unlimited  grants  no  gold  has  yet  been  discovered.  As  a  rule,  out 
of  all  land  granted  in  Nova  Scotia  there  are  reserved  to  the  crown  all 
mines  and  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  copper,  and  coal.  All 
other  mineral  substances  are  conveyed  with  the  soil.  The  regulations 
improvised  by  the  governor  and  council  on  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in 
Nova  Scotia,  as  also  the  first "  golU  field  act"  passed  by  the  provincial 
legislature,  were  framed,  as  might  naturally  enough  be  supposed,  with 
but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  was  requisite  to  a  gold-mining 
community  anywhere,  still  more  of  fill  that  was  peculiar  in  the  Nova 
Scotian  gold  fields,  and  would  most  conduce  to  their  development.  Con- 
sequently they  were  hampered  with  many  provisions  which  experience 
soon  proved  to  be  useless,  but  which  bore  heavily  and  vexatiously  upon 
those  who  engaged  in  mining  enterprises.  There  is  little  room  to  doubt 
that  the  check  thus  given  to  such  enterprises  at  their  very  conception  is, 
in  its  results,  felt  to  some  extent  even  yet.  The  law  now  in  force,  which 
with  its  subsequent  amendments  was  framed  by  the  writer  of  this  paper, 
(Mr.  Hamilton,)  has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, although  of  course  every  year's  additional  experience  suggests 
some  further  amendation. 

According  to  the  existing  law,  the  intending  miner  having  determined 
upon  the  site  of  his  future  operations,  it  not  being  preoccupied  by  an- 
other, may  in  the  first  instance  apply  at  the  department  of  mines  for 
either  a  prospecting  license  or  a  lease.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent 
of  ground  that  he  may  apply  for.  To  obtain  a  prospecting  license  he  must 
pay  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  acre ;  and  where  the  ground  applied  for  is 
not  Crown  land,  must  enter  into  a  bond  to  reimburse  the  proprietor  thereof 
forany  damage  that  may  be  done  to  his  land.  This  license  holds  good  for 
three  months,  but  is  renewable forafurthertenn  of  threemonthsupon  the 
prepayment  of  25  cents  per  acre.  This  gives  him  the  exclusive  right  to 
explore  on  the  whole  tract  applied  for,  and  select  any  part,  or  the  whole 
of  it,  upon  which  to  carry  on  mining  operations. 

Before  entering  upon '  any  such  mining  operations,  he  must,  whether 
he  has  previously  held  a  prospecting  license  or  not,  apply  for  a  lease  of 
such  unoccupied  ground  as  he  may  have  selected  for  his  purpose.  On 
making  such  application  he  is  required  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $2  for  each 
area  of  250  feet  in  length  by  150  feet  in  breadth,  and  also,  when  the 
ground  applied  for  is  private  property,  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
owner  of  the  soil  for  any  damages  the  latter  is  likely  to  sustain.  There- 
upon he  receives  a  lease  for  21  years,  reserving  a  royalty  of  2£  per  cent, 
upon  all  the  gold  mined.  The  law  further  requires  him  to  have  labor 
performed  annually  at  the  rate  of  100  days'  work  for  every  250  by  150 
feet  leased  by  him,  and  to  furnish  quarterly  and  swear  to  a  return  show- 
ing, among  other  things,  the  amount  of  work  and  when  performed,  the 
quantity  of  quartz  mined,  the  mill  to  which  it  was  sent,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  obtained  from  it.  Any  person  is  liable  to  a  heavy  tine  who 
runs  a  quartz-mill  without  a  license.  Before  obtaining  this  license,  for 
which  there  is  no  charge,  he  must  give  bonds  with  ample  sureties  for 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  required  by  law.  The  licensed  mill- 
owner  must  every  month  make  and  swear  to  a  return  showing  the  quan- 
tity of  quartz  crushed,  the  mine  whence  it  came,  and  the  quantity  of 
gold  taken  from  it;  and  out  of  this  gold  he  himself  pays  to  the  mines 
department  the  royalty  reserved  by  law,  receiving  three  percent,  out  of 
that  royalty  as  commission  for  his  trouble. 
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Under  the  law  thus  described  by  its  author,  about  $3,000,000  have 
been  extracted  from  the  gold  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  within  the  past  six 
years.  He  says  the  law  works  satisfactorily;  but  the  slow  development 
of  the  mines  under  it  leaves  room  for  the  suspicion  that  its  burdens  are 
too  heavy  for  this  industry  to  support. 

.Certainly  the  province  of  Ontario  has  found  the  taxation  of  mines  a 
source  of  no  revenue,  but  a  cause  of  much  ruin  to  mining.  In  February 
or  March,  1868,  the  legislative  assembly  passed  an  act  of  extraordinary 
character,  which,  besides  fixing  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner  the  size  and 
shape  of  mining  claims,  and  providing  that  both  alluvial  and  quartz 
mines  should  be  bounded  by  vertical  planes  in  depth,  limited  the  period 
of  lease  to  one  year,  made  the  lease  liable  to  forfeiture  by  one  week's 
intermission  in  the  working,  and  imposed  a  royalty  upon  all  gold  and 
silver  mines,  whether  on  crown  lands  or  private  property,  of  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  mined.  Fortunately  the  lieutenant  governor  was  empowered  to 
fix  the  tax  between  these  limits,  and  even  to  grant  mineral  lands  by 
order  in  council,  on  any  terms  he  might  see  fit  to  prescribe. 

1  presume  the  experience  of  a  single  summer  has  been  sufficient  to 
show  the  unwisdom  of  this  law.  At  all  events,  it  has  been  repealed, 
almost  or  quite  unanimously,  at  the  session  of  the  assembly  which 
closed  a  few  days  ago,  (December,  1868 ;)  and  an  act*  has  been  passed 
abolishing-  all  royalties,  taxes,  and  duties  imposed  by  any  previous 
patents,  and  rescinding  all  reservations  of  gold  and  silver  mines  con- 
tained in  previous  grants.  The  fee  simple  of  the  minerals  is  made  over 
to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  no  reservation  or  exception  of  gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper,  or  other  mines  or  minerals  may  hereafter  be  inserted  in 
any  patent  from  the  crown  granting  lands  sold  as  mining  lands.  Explo- 
ration for  minerals  on  crown  lands  is  declared  free  to  all  persons,  and 
actual  mining  may  be  carried  on  upon  crown  lands,  either  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  ground  as  mining  land  or  by  the  procurement  of  a  miner's 
license.  The  license  must  be  renewed  annually,  is  not  transferable,  and 
authorizes  the  licensee  personally,  and  not  through  another  or  others, 
to  mine  during  one  year  from  the  date  of  said  license  on  any  unsold 
crown  lands  within  the  mining  division  therein  mentioned,  and  not  for 
the  time  being  marked  or  staked  out  and  occupied  by  any  other  licensee. 
Each  mining  claim  on  a  vein  shall  be  200  feet  along  the  vein,  by  100 
feet  on  each  side  thereof,  measuring  from  the  centre  of  the  vein  or  lode. 
Companies  of  two  or  more  persons,  who  each  hold  a  miner's  license,  may 
stake  out  and  work  additional  feet  along  a  lode  by  the  above  width,  in 
the  proportion  of  100  additional  feet  in  length  for  every  additional  miner, 
not  to  exceed  1,000  feet  in  length  altogether,  and  work  the  claim  jointly. 
Mining  claims  shall  be  laid  out  as  far  as  possible  uniformly,  and  in 
quadrilateral  and  rectangular  shapes  ;  measurements  of  all  mining  claims 
shall  be  horizontal,  and  the  ground  included  in  every  such  claim  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  bounded  under  the  surface  by  lines  vertical  to  the 
horizon. 

These  provisions  indicate  that  deep  mining  is  as  yet  unknown  in  the 
province.  If  mining  claims  are  to  be  bounded  beneath  the  surface  by 
vertical  planes,  then  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  vein  is  too  little  for  the 
security  of  the  miner.  However,  all  this  arrangement  of  mining  under 
license  is  evidently  intended  for  individuals  without  capital,  and  such 

*  This  account  is  based  upon  a  copy  of  the  act  as  introduced  by  the  ministry.  I  presume 
it  is  the  same  as  that  which  passed  the  assembly.  The  newspapers  have  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge mentioned  nny  important  amendments,  and  the  introduction  of  the  bill  was  received 
by  all  parties  with  cheers. 
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persons  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  on  operations  to  a  great  depth. 
The  tendency  of  the  law  will  be  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  mineral 
lands  from  the  crown,  since  that  releases  the  owner  from  all  necessity 
for  license,  or  limitation  of  claim  by  a  fixed  standard  of  surface  measure- 
ment. This  is  a  beneficial  tendency,  unless  it  goes  so  far  as  to  lock  up 
the  entire  territory  in  the  hands  of  surface-owners  and  prevent  all 
independent  mining.  The  laws  of  Canada,  as  will  be  seen  from  these 
examples,  are  fundamentally  the  same  as  those  of  England,  modified  by 
old  grants  of  the  crown,  and  by  the  legislation  of  the  different  provinces. 
The  general  character  of  that  legislation  hitherto  has  not  been  very 
favorable  to  a  rapid  development  of  mining,  but  the  new  and  more 
liberal  policy  is  gaining  ground,  and  doubtless  the  example  of  Ontario 
will  be  followed  by  other  provinces.  The  principal  reform — a  release 
of  the  miners  from  onerous  taxation — once  effected,  other  necessary  or 
advisable  improvements  will  follow  as  they  are  dictated  by  experience. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

History  gives  us  a  partial  explanation  of  the  causes  which  have  made 
Germany,  ever  since  the  middle  ages,  the  school  of  the  world  in  the  art 
of  mining.  In  that  country,  and  we  might  almost  say  in  that  country 
alone,  has  mining  been  pursued  for  centuries,  comparatively  undisturbed 
by  wars  and  conquests,  and  continually  fostered  by  the  state,  and 
assisted  by  the  progressive  science  of  each  succeeding  age.  In  laws,  in 
histories,  in  her  miners'  dialect,  and,  above  all,  in  the  not  yet  obliterated 
traces  of  ancient  operations,  Germany  presents  to  us  a  complete  and 
instructive  picture  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  past,  whilst  her  numer- 
ous and  well- appointed  schools,  with  their  armies  of  accomplished  grad- 
uates, her  local  populations  of  (so  to  speak)  hereditary  miners,  her  wise 
and  elaborate  system  of  legislation  for  mines,  and  her  multifarious  manu- 
factures, based  upon  mining,  keep  her  still  the  foremost  nation  of  Christ- 
endom?  if  not  in  every  branch  of  this  industry,  or  in  all  the  steps  of 
invention  and  progress  which  attend  it,  yet  at  least  in  its  general  stabil- 
ity and  settled  economy,  and  in  its  harmonious  relations  to  other  forms 
of  organized  labor  as  a  recognized  element  in  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 

Spain  had  once  an  excellent  mining  code;  but  it  was  based  upon  an 
incomplete  science,  and  upon  institutions  of  labor  which  have  passed  or 
are  passing  away;  and  the  Spanish  code  (familiar  to  us  as  the  present 
system  of  Mexico)  has  stood  still  while  the  world  advanced.  England 
has  a  vast  and  productive  mining  industry;  and  English  statesmen  are 
not  slow  to  recognize  its  importance  as  the  foundation  of  the  commercial 
power  of  that  country7.  But  the  intricacies  and  local  complications  of 
English  law  are  proverbial,  and  the  mining  codes  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  We  can  probably  copy  little  from  England,  save  those  principles 
of  common  law  which  we  have  already.  France  has  the  most  modern 
system,  (if  we  except  our  own,  which  is  as  yet  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
name,)  for  the  clean  sweep  of  the  Code  Napoleon  did  not  spare  the 
ancient  regulations  which  fettered  the  mining  industry  of  that  nation. 
But  France  has  unfortunately  few  metal  mines,  and  her  experience  can 
afford  us,  therefore,  but  little  light.  It  is  to  Germany  that  we  must  look 
for  our  best  models  of  legislation,  as  of  applied  science.  No  popular 
notion  is  moi  e  erroneous  than  that  which  ascribes  to  the  Germans,  as  a 
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people,  learning  without  practical  skill  and  tact;  and  nothing  can  more 
strikingly  illustrate  the  error  of  this  impression  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  Germans  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  art  of  mining  the  sciences 
of  chemistry,  mechanics,  mathematics,  law,  and  political  economy. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  closely  imitating  the  course  of  any  nation  that 
we  can  successfully  establish  an  American  system.  The  one  thing  to  be 
studied  in  all  nations  is  the  degree  of  wisdom  with  which  they  have 
adapted  their  legislation  to  their  circumstances;  and  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  occupy  a  position  widely  different  from  that  of  a 
state  bound  by  precedents  and  privileges,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pos- 
sessed of  greater  central  power  than  democratic  governments  can  or 
should  ever  acquire.  Our  American  system  cannot  be  a  delicately 
balanced  and  nicely  administered  one:  the  hoofs  of  each  new  party 
riding  into  power  would  trample  such  workmanship  to  pieces.  It  must 
be  broad,  simple,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  automatic.  Our  institutions  are 
not  like  philosophical  apparatus,  closely  watched  and  often  adjusted; 
they  are  rather  like  the  ocean,  lashed  by  storms  and  swayed  by  mighty 
tides,  yet  keeping  its  own  level  after  all,  and  asking  no  man  to  supply  its 
deficiency  or  drain  its  surplus. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  apply  the  teachings  of  history  and  the  examples 
of  successful  states  to  these  new  conditions;  yet  it  were  folly  to  forget 
those  teachings,  and,  blindly  disdaining  all  examples,  to  blunder  forward 
in  a  path  where  every  false  step  wastes  the  energies  and  delays  the  pro- 
gress of  a  great  people. 

I  think  the  foregoing  analysis  and  historical  summary  proves  the  truth 
of  certain  principles,  which  harmonize  also  with  the  democratic  policy 
of  this  country.    Among  these  I  would  name  the  following : 

1.  The  assertion  of  any  right  of  royalty  in  the  precious  metals  is  un- 
founded in  nature,  and  unwise  in  practice.  The  most  enlightened  nations 
have  abandoned  the  idea  of  anything  more  than  a  general  supremacy  of 
the  state  over  mining  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

2.  The  benefits  derived  by  government  from  the  mines  must  be  indi- 
rect. No  tax  for  revenue  should  be  laid  on  mining  any  more  than  on 
agriculture.  Taxes  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  necessary  super- 
vision of  the  mining  interest  are,  properly  enough,  levied  in  all  nations 
except  the  United  States.  We  had  a  bullion  tax,  and  spent  none  of  it 
for  the  miners ;  now  we  have  no  tax,  which  is  better,  at  least,  than  the 
former  system. 

3;  The  question,  whether  the  government  should  sell  the  mines  or  only 
license  their  working,  is  to  be  answered,  in  this  country,  in  favor  of  the 
first  alternative,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  establish  and  administer  a 
vast  mining  system  over  our  scattered  districts.  I  think  the  true  course 
is  to  alienate  the  mines  from  the  United  States  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
to  do  this  upon  a  general  and  uniform  policy,  preventing  the  necessity  of 
special  legislation. 

4.  The  manner  of  conveying  titles  to  the  mines  should  be  so  regulated 
as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possibje  all  litigation  in  future,  and  at  the  same 
time  encourage  mining.  For,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  surrendering 
the  title  to  the  mines  wholly  to  the  patentee,  we  remove  that  stimulus 
to  their  development  which  the  conditions  of  the  possessory  title  for- 
merly maintained ;  and  we  can  only  rely  on  the  natural  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  to  secure  the  continued  working  of  the  mines.  According 
to  those  laws,  profit  limits  production,  and  mining  must  be  profitable  to 
the  individual,  if  it  is  to  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time*  Now,  pass- 
ing a  title  to  the  miner  which  is  indefinite  or  ambiguous,  and  brings  him 
into  conflict  with  his  neighbor,  is  laying  a  heavy  burden  on  mining,  and 
so,  without  gain  to  any  one,  diminishing  the  product  of  bullion. 
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5.  The  nature  of  the  property  conveyed  is  such  that  ordinary  measure- 
ments cannot  always  define  it.  The  Spanish  and  English  laws,  as  I  have 
shown,  invariably  bound  mining  claims  by  vertical  planes,  just  as  the 
property  of  land-owners  is  bounded.  The  modern  Prussian  law  does  the 
same  thing.  But  according  to  the  present  codes  of  other  German  states, 
and  the  ancient  codes  of  all,  inclined  locations  may  be  granted,  with  the  ' 
right  to  follow  the  vein  in  depth,  without  reference  to  the  surface  own- 
ership. The  American  miners'  law  is  unlike  either,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  no  parallel  in  history.  It  comprehends  the  vein,  its  dips,  spurs,* 
and  angles,  to  any  depth  ;  and  under  this  provision,  when  two  veins  are 
found  to  meet  in  depth,  the  oldest  location  is  held  to  be  the  main  lode, 
and  the  other  is  confiscated  as  a  "  spur."  There  is  no  justice  in  such  a 
provision.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  limit  in  American  local  regu- 
lations as  to  the  distance  between  parallel  locations,  which,  no  matter 
how  closely  they  lie  together,  are  presumed  to  be  ou  different  veins  until 
proved  to  be  on  the  same.  This  state  of  things  both  invites  and  pro- 
tracts a  litigation  which  is  seldom  settled  except  by  exhaustion  and 
compromise. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  urge  the  adoption  of  "  square  loca- 
tions v  exclusively,  as  the  cure  for  these  evils.  But  with  such,  alter  mature 
reflection,  I  cannot  agree.  The  great  aim  of  the  government  in  dispos- 
ing of  its  mines  should  be  to  secure  their  permaneut  and  systematic 
working.  To  define  the  boundaries  of  mining  ground  by  vertical  planes 
does  indeed  lessen  the  danger  of  litigation,  but  it  also  lessens  the  value 
of  the  claim  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  the  value  thus  subtracted  from  one 
property  is  not  added  to  any  other.  Thus  a  miner  under  the  Spanish 
law  loses  the  right  to  work  his  vein,  because  at  the  depth  of  600  feet  it 
passes  out  of  his  surface  boundaries  into  the  neighboring  claim ;  but  the 
neighbor  is  not  much  better  off  for  knowing  that  000  feet  below  the  surface 
he  may  find  a  vein  of  ore.  To  the  miner  who  has  already  reached  that 
depth,  it  is  valuable;  to  the  miner  who  must  dig  and  blast  .000  feet  to 
find  it,  it  may  be  worth  nothing.  Meanwhile,  it  is  undoubtedly  for  the 
interest  of  the  country  that  the  work  should  be  continued  in  depth ;  and 
the  proper  person  to  carry  it  on  is  evidently  the  one  who  has  commenced 
it  and  prosecuted  it  thus  far.  The  Spanish  precedent  I  have  already 
discussed  elsewhere,  and  shown  that  its  effect  has  not  been  favorable  to 
permanent  mining.  England  and  Prussia  preseut  more  modern  and 
plausible  systems.  Prussia  is  most  deserving  of  attention,  since  in  that 
country  the  inclined  location  has  been  abolished,  and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  experience  has  proved  its  inferiority.  This  cannot  be 
accepted,  however,  without  due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Mining  has*been  carried  on  in  Germany  for  centuries.  We 
may  safely  assume  that  every  mining  district  is  thoroughly  studied  and 
known.  The  local  peculiarities  of  the  veins  are  understood ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  locate  a  surface  claim  so  that  it  will  cover  the  ground 
upon  a  vein  to  the  greatest  depth  to  which  mining  can  be  carried. 
Besides,  most  of  the  mines  are  already  opened ;  many  of  them  are  worked 
under  inclined  locations  of  the  old  sort ;  and  these  are  not  interfered 
with. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  comparatively  igno- 
rant of  the  peculiarities  of  our  mining  districts,  and  our  mineral  veins 
have  shown  themselves  in  many,  I  might  almost  say  in  most,  cases,  to 
vary  in  dip  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  veins  of  Lander  Hill  may 
be  cited  as  an  example.    Some  of  them  dip  at  the  outcrop  60°  below  the 

*  The  word  spur  is  omitted  from  the  United  States  law  of  1866,  but  the  sweeping  recog- 
nition in  that  law  of  ''mining  customs  "  virtually  restores  it. 
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horizon,  and,  at  a  depth  of  300  feet,  are  found  to  rim  for  a  considerable 
distance  almost  horizontally.  Only  very  large  square  locations,  tracts 
of  40  acres  at  least,  could  cover  such  mining  ground ;  and  I  consider  it 
impracticable  to  grant  the  mineral  lands  containing  gold  and  silver  in 
such  parcels,  though,  no  doubt,  capitalists  would  prefer  such  large  areas.* 
For  the  present  stage  of  mining  in  this  country,  as  for  the  earlier  stages 
of  mining  in  Germany,  the  inclined  location  must  be  accepted  as  the 
best  for  lodes. 

But  it  does  riot  follow  that  the  boundaries  of  an  inclined  location  can- 
not be  defined  at  all.  They  used  to  be  so  in  Europe,  and  they  may  be 
so  in  this  country.  The  location  should  give  the  right  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance each  side  of  the  vein,  so  many  feet  in  the  hanging  wall,  and  so 
many  in  the  foot-wall.  When  two  claims  cross  in  depth,  the  elder  loca- 
tion simply  holds  its  course  through  the  other,  taking  only  so  many  feet 
away,  and  leaving  to  the  second  party  the  right  of  way  to  follow  and 
find  his  vein  again.  If  one  claim  joins  another  in  depth,  the  two  being 
branches  of  the  same  vein,  the  elder  location  takes  the  whole  in  depth, 
but  does  not  take  the  "  spur"  above  the  junction,  except  so  far  as  its 
right  extends  in  the  two  walls.  At  the  same  time,  the  surface  location 
of  veins  should  be  regulated  by  law,  and  the  making  of  new  parallel 
locations  close  to  older  ones  should  not  be  allowed.  Of  this  I  shall 
speak  presently. 

6.  Although  history  abundantly  shows  that  mining  flourishes  best 
when  the  property  in  minerals  is  distinguished  from  the  ownership  of 
the  soil,  it  seems  to  me  good  policy  for  the  United  States,  in  selling  the 
mines,  to  sell  also  the  surface.  In  most  cases  the  land  will  never  be 
taken  up  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  if  the  miner  does  not  buy  it  no 
one  will.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  ownership  of  minerals  shall  go  inva- 
riably with  the  soil,  but  that,  where  the  United  States  has  both  for  sale, 
both  should  be  sold  to  the  same  party,  who  may  afterwards  dispose  of 
either  as  he  likes.  The  present  law  partially  recognizes  this  policy  by 
selling  inclined  locations  at  so  much  per  acre.  Under  one  interpretation 
of  this  rule,  the  same  acre  may  be  sold  over  and  over  again,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  not  belong  to  any  of  the  purchasers,  since  all  they  receive  is 
the  right  to  use  it  for  mining  purposes. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  will  be  better  understood  in  their  applica- 
tion to  American  mining  after  a  brief  analysis  of  the  United  States  law. 
For  an  able  commentary  upon  the  law,  and  the  earlier  instructions 
under  it,  issued  from  the  General  Land  Office,  I  would  refer  to  the  inter- 
esting work  of  Mr.  Gregory  Yale,  of  San  Francisco,  on  mining  titles 
and  water  rights  in  California.  I  shall  not  go  minutely  into  the  analy- 
sis on  the  present  occasion,  since  it  is  rather  my  purpose  to  suggest 
amendments  to  the  law  than  to  discuss  constructions  of  it. 

Tbe  first  and  second  sections  of  the  law  of  180G  provide  for  two  classes 
of  miners  in  this  country.  The  first  section  licenses  all  miners  upon  the 
public  domain.  They  are  not  trespassers,  neither  are  they  owners ;  they 
are  simply  licensed  to  mine,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law  or  agreed  upon  among  themselves.  The  second  section 
makes  it  possible  for  certain  persons  or  associations  to  step  out  of  the 
class  of  licensed  miners  into  that  of  actual  proprietors.  This  section 
distinctly  applies  to  veins  or  lodes  only,\  and  leaves  all  placer,  gulch, 

*  Let  any  one  attempt  to  calculate  the  value  of  a  square  location  of  40  acres  on  tbe  Corn- 
stock,  or  Lander  Hill,  or  Treasure  Hill,  at  White  Pine ! 

t  A  receut  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  includes  placer,  gravel, 
and  cement  mines  under  the  operation  of  section  2.  The  words  of  the  cbairmau  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining,  in  reporting  the  bill  to  tbe  Senate,  May  28,  1366,  were  :  "  By 
this  hill  it  is  only  proposed  to  dispose  of  the  vein  mines,     *     *     *     *    It  is  not  proposed  to 
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hydraulic,  and  cementminers,  together  with  all  those  who  do  not  acquire 
patents  to  veins,  on  the  broad  ground  established  by  the  first  section. 
Nor  does  the  second  section  make  it  obligatory  upon  any  person  to 
acquire  a  title  to  the  vein  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper  he  may  be 
working  under  the  general  license  of  the  first  section. 

The  second  section  declares  that  a  diagram  may  be  filed,  conforming  to 
the  local  laws,  customs,  and  rules  of  miners,  and  a  tract  entered  and 
patented,  together  with  the  right  to  follow  the  vein,  &c.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  distinctly  conveys  the  surface  ownership  to  the  patentee,  together 
with  the  right  of  inclined  location.  But  the  mining  customs  do  not 
recognize  a  surface  ownership,  vested  in  the  miner,  and  hence  much 
confusion  has  arisen,  since  the  law  leaves  the  size  of  the  "  tract "  to  be 
determined  by  local  customs.  Nor  is  confusion  the  worst  result  that  may 
be  expected.  Miners  will  begin  to  make  regulations  expressly  to  influ- 
ence the  subsequent  operation  of  the  patent  law.  It  is  said  that  the  only 
patent  thus  far  issued  is  one  conveying  several  hundred  acres  of  land, 
the  "custom"  having  been,  no  doubt,  conveniently  established  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

Section  third  provides,  among  other  things,  that  no  plat,  survey,  or 
description  filed  for  patent  shall  cover  more  than  one  vein  or  lode.  Under 
this  provision  what  is  the  status  of  a  vein  existing,  but  not  discovered 
until  after  the  patent  has  issued,  within  the  borders  of  a  certain  tract  f 
If  the  vein  was  previously  known,  then  the  patent  could  not  issue  for 
the  tract  covering  it,  and  the  boundaries  of  eatfh  tract  must  be  so  drawn 
as  to  exclude  all  veins  except  the  one  on  which  the  patent  is  applied  for ; 
but  if  the  second  vein  is  discovered  within  the  tract  patented,  I  think 
the  legal  position  is  this :  the  patentee  owns  a  piece  of  land,  and  the 
mineral  right  to  one  vein,  cropping  out  on  the  surface  within  his  property. 
The  United  States,  which  formerly  owned  both  surface  and  mineral,  stcll 
owns  all  other  veins  within  the  tract,  except  the  one  patented,  and-  undtr 
the  spirit  of  the  first  section  any  one  may  mine  upon  the  other  veins, 
simply  paying  damages,  not  royalty,  to  the  patentee. 

Recommendations. — I  have  the  honor  to  recommend,  as  necessary 
amendments  of  the  present  law,  the  following  provisions : 

The  size  of  the  tract  decided  by  patent  and  the  number  of  feet  upon 
the  lode  should  be  fixed  bylaw,  in  spite  of  all  conflicting  raiuers'  customs. 
Vested  rights  must  be  adjusted  by  agreement  among  owners;  but  it 
should  be  at  once  announced  that  the  United  States  will  hereafter 
regard  the  locator  of  a  vein  as  entitled  to  claim,  say,  200  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  vein ;  that  no  other  locations  subsequently  made  within  that 
distance  will  be  recognized  as  patentable ;  that  subsequent  locations 
made  within  less  than  200  feet  of  the  boundary  of  the  first  location  will 
be  shorn  of  so  much  of  their  width  on  that  side,  being  limited  by  the 
elder  locations ;  that  the  patentee  shall  pay  to  the  United  States,  say, 
$5  per  acre  for  his  land,  and  a  fee  of,  say,  $10  for  each  separate  vein  dis- 
covered and  worked  within  the  tract,  after  the  first  vein,  upon  which  the 

interfere  with,  or  impose  any  tax  upon,  the  miners  engaged  in  working  placer  mines."  The 
words  of  the  law  are.  **  vein  or  lode  of  quartz,  or  other  rock  in  place,  bearing  gold,  silver,  tin- 
nabor.  or  copper  "  There  is  no  possible  construction  of  these  words  which  will  include  placer 
mines,  or  alluvial  deposits,  or  beds.  The  Commissioner  argues  that  there  are  different  kinds 
of  veins,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  a  vein  was  ormed — all  of  which  does  not  touch 
the  case.  Amid  all  the  discussions  of  geologists  about  vein-formation,  the  distinction  between 
all  veins  and  alluvial  deposits  has  never  been  disturbed.  It  is  found  in  the  earliest  laws,  and 
is  perfectly  comprehended  by  the  ordinary  miner.  The  United  States  law  of  186(5  cannot  be 
applied  to  mines  of  the  latter  class?  it  was  an  experiment,  applied  only  to  "  quartz  mining," 
and  the  attempt  of  the  Land  Office  to  extend  it  over  placers,  before  a  single  quartz  mine  has 
received  a  patent  under  it,  only  tends  to  bring  the  whole  law  into  contempt. 
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issuance  of  the  patent  is  based.  The  right  to  follow  the  vein,  its  dips, 
variations  and  angles  should  remain  unaltered,  and  all  ores  found  within 
30  feet  of  the  vein  in  the  hanging  or  foot  wall  should  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  it.  In  a  case  where  two  veins  cross  in  depth  the  elder 
location  should  keep  its  right  to  30  feet  in  either  wall ;  if  the  veins  unite 
and  become  one  the  elder  location  would  take  the  whole  vein  below  the 
junction,  but  not  the  whole  spur  above,  being  restricted  on  that  side  to 
its  right  of  30  feet. 

It  is  true  that  this  system  would  not  prevent  all  collision  of  interests. 
A  and  B  might,  for  instance,  locate  side  by  side  on  parallel  veins  400 
feet  apart,  and  each  might  subsequently  discover  a  vein  within  his  tract 
near  the  boundary  line  between  them.  In  working  these  they  might 
find  themselves  close  together  and  liable  to  interfere.  But  in  such  a 
case  it  would  at  least  be  only  a  question  between  A  and  B,  not  between 
them  and  a  score  of  piratical  locators,  only  intent  on  mischief;  and  dis- 
putes arising  between  owners  in  this  way  would  be  much  easier  to  settle 
by  compromise  than  the  present  class  of  suits,  where  one  party  has 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain.  Besides,  no  patent  should  be 
granted  until  the  vein  first  located  is  sufficiently  developed  to  show  its 
course  and  width.  Until  that  has  been  done  the  miner  should  be  con- 
tent to  work  under  the  free  license  granted  by  the  United  States ;  and 
when  that  has  been  done  the  chances  of  subsequent  discoveries  of  valu- 
able and  separate  veins  within  200  feet  are  in  most  districts  not  very 
great  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  "  float  locations"  made  under  present 
customs  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  developed  veins  are  worth- 
less, except  for  purposes  of  black-mail,  robbery,  and  litigation ;  and  if 
the  privilege  of  working  such  subsidiary  out-crops,  belonged  only  to  the 
patentee  of  the  vein  in  the  centre  of  the  tract  they  would  never  be  worked. 

Again,  the  conditions  ou  which  the  possessory  title  depends  should  bo 
made  uniform  in  all  the  mining  districts ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  no 
case  should  claims  be  held  without  being  worked  a  reasonable  period 
every  year.  The  present  chaotic  state  of  the  practice  in  this  respect  is 
described  by  a  committee  of  the  Nevada  legislature  as  follows: 

III  one  district  tbe  work  required  to  be  done  to  hold  a  claim  is  nominal ;  in  another,  exor- 
bitant ;  in  another,  abolished ;  in  another,  adjourned  from  year  to  year.  A  stranger,  seeking 
to  ascertain  the  law,  is  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  public  record  to  which 
he  can  refer;  no  public  omcer  to  whom  he  may  apply  who  is  under  any  bond  or  obligation 
to  furnish  him  information  or  guarantee  its  authenticity.  Often  in  the  newer  districts  he 
finds  there  is  not  the  semblance  of  a  code,  but  a  simple  resolution,  adopting  the  code  of  some 
other  district,  which  may  be  a  hundred  miles  distant.* 

My  predecessor  repeatedly  urged  this  point ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  federal  legislation  the  evil  has  certainly  not  diminished.  I 
think  the  provisions  of  the  "  quartz  laws"  of  Nevada  county,  California, 
might  be  adopted  in  this  regard,  with  advantage,  as  the  universal  rule. 
They  require  work  to  the  extent  of  $100  in  value,  or  twenty  days'  faith- 
ful labor,  each  year,  and  make  the  regularly  elected  and  sworn  county 
clerk  or  recorder  the  mining  recorder  also.  The  spirit  of  the  law  should 
be  to  prevent  all  parties  from  holding  claims  who  do  not  mean  to  work 
them.  This  is  a  legitimate  sequence  of  the  position  in  which  the  United 
States  law  places  such  parties.  They  have  free  permission  to  mine,  not 
to  "  squat,"  and  prevent  other  people  from  mining.  They  should  not 
treat  the  mines  as  their  property  until  they  have  bought  them  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  said,  "  sometimes  the  miner,  having  found  a  vein, 
is  obliged  to  wait  for  capital  or  for  better  times  to  work  it."  But  if  he 
has  a  bona  fide  intention  to  work  he  can  do  as  much  as  will  hold  his 

*  For  a  foil  statement  of  these  evils  see  the  report  of  the  committee,  quoted  in  J.  Ross 
Browne's  report  for  J  867,  page  227. 
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claim.  The  secret  of  much  opposition  to  such  &  wholesome  provision  is 
that  those  to  whom  the  United  States  generously  gives  the  free  license 
to  mine  do  not  wish  to  mine,  but  to  speculate.  A  few  men  organize  a 
district,  locate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet,  pass  laws  to  protect  their 
"rights?"  and  then,  by  working  one  or  two  rich  veins,  try  to  attract  a 
population  and  sell  out  their  claims.  The  law  is  not  intended  to  protect 
speculators  of  any  class. 

Nor  should  patents  be  granted  on  veins  not  opened  and  traced.  When 
a  man  has  chosen  a  vein,  worked  it  to  the  extent  of  $1,000  expenditure, 
and  determined  to  buy  it,  he  is  entitled  to  the  special  protection  of  the 
second  section  of  the  law. 

There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  executing  these  provisions.  If  miners 
do  not  desire  to  enter  the  class  of  owners,  they  can  remain  licensed  to 
prospect  and  mine  on  the  public  domain ;  but  the  protection  afforded  by 
such  provisions  as  I  have  recommended  against  piratical  locations  would 
make  applications  for  patents  very  numerous,  especially  in  new  districts. 
Nor  is  there  any  hardship  in  excluding  later  locations  within  200  feet  of 
the  original  one.  We  grant  a  man  the  right  to  own  and  work  a  vein 
which  he  has  discovered,  because  we  assume  that  he  expended  skill  and 
labor  in  the  discovery,  and  that  his  working  will  benefit  the  public.  But 
these  considerations  do  not  apply  to  the  individual  who  makes  haste  to 
follow  the  discoverer,  and  "locates"  the  nearest  piece  of  quartz,  hoping 
either  to  find  by  chance  the  main  lode,  (the  discoverer  having  found  by 
skill  and  labor  only  a  spur  or  branch  of  it,)  or  else  to  get  down  to  the 
vein  located  by  the  discoverer,  and  extract  a  quantity  of  rich  ore  before, 
by  the  slow  process  of  drifting  along  the  vein  iuto  his  stopes,  it  can  be 
proved  that  he  is  a  trespasser.  I  could  adduce  many  instances  in  which 
men  have  sunk  vertical  shafts  to  cut  a  rich  deposit  which  did  not  belong 
to  them,  and,  while  they  were  taking  out  large  quantities  of  valuable 
ore  and  turning  it  into  money,  coolly  said  to  the  real  claimant,  "You  tell 
us  this  is  your  vein :  prove  it,  and  we  will  give  it  up  at  once."  The  courts 
invariably  demand  that  kind  of  proof  which  requires  a  connection  to  be 
made  between  the  worksof  the  claimants,  either  by  surface  cuts  or  by  drifts 
under  ground,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  award  any  damages  on  account 
of  the  ore  which  the  intruder,  finally  ejected,  may  have  extracted  and 
sold  "in  good  faith."  The  present  law  gives  no  greater  security  to  capi- 
talists than  the  mining  customs,  for  under  the  latter  a  company  could  at 
least  locate  all  the  outcrops  in  its  neighborhood,  and  so  prevent  piratical 
locations ;  and  that  is  the  most  that  can  be  done  under  the  law.  The 
patent  must  cover  but  one  vein,  but  the  patent  is  kept  from  being  made 
worthless  by  interference  and  litigation  only  through  innumerable  sur- 
rounding locations  made  by  the  patentee !  Is  this  what  we  call  securing 
the  title  of  the  miner  f 

What  are  these  mining  customs  to  which  the  law  pays  such  sweeping 
respect  t  They  are  edicts  passed  at  24  hours'  notice  by  mass  meetings 
of  from  five  to  500  men  ;  it  requires  no  more  formalities  to  abolish  or 
amend  them  than  it  did  to  make  them — a  notice  pasted  on  a  door,  a 
"  mass  meeting"  next  day,  and  the  thing  is  done.  The  records  of  titles 
are  kept  by  an  officer  called  the  recorder,  not  known  to  the  law  nor 
answerable  for  malfeasance  in  office,  except  that  if  he  were  known  to 
tamper  with  the  books  in  his  charge  his  life  might  be  taken  by  the  party 
wronged.  The  records  are  kept  in  a  few  districts  in  fire-proof  offices  and 
in  suitable  form,  but  more  frequently  in  small  blank-books,  pocket-books, 
or  scraps  of  paper,  stowed  away  under  the  counter  or  behind  the  flour- 
barrel  or  the  stove  of  a  store  or  bar- room.  These  are  not  exaggerations. 
The  title  to  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  depends  on  records  no 
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better  cared  for  than  this.  The  whole  record  book  for  the  Philadelphia 
district,  Nevada,  was  burnt  up,  and  the  district  "jumped;7'  and  the  game 
would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  unusual  circumstance  that  a  second 
copy  of  the  records  was  in  existence.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  this 
second  copy  was  only  a  partial  one,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  litiga- 
tion and  trouble,  involving  some  bloodshed,  as  the  result  of  attempts  to 
enforce  old  claims  on  oral  testimony.  The  Sheba  mine,  in  Humboldt 
county,  is  another  instance  (see  account  of  that  mine)  of  the  shifting  and 
unrecorded  nature  of  these  miuing  laws.  In  regard  to  the  size  of  claims 
and  the  tenure  by  which  they  are  to  be  held,  it  is  best  to  make  one  uniibrm 
federal  law,  overriding  these  regulations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  also,  as  an  advisable  addition  to  the 
law,  that  the  United  States  deputy  surveyor  under  the  act  shall  be 
required  to  examine  whether  a  mineral  deposit  proposed  to  be  patented 
is  a  vein  or  not.  If  not,  the  same  area  shall  be  deeded  as  before,  but 
without  the  right  to  follow  the  vein  out  of  the  limits  of  vertical  planes 
from  the  surface  boundaries.  And  I  recommeud  in  general  an  extension 
of  the  law  to  cover  placer  claims,  by  providing  that  such  claims  may  be 
sold  by  surface  area,  in  "square  locations."  The  question  of  size  is  not 
vital,  since  it  regulates  itself.  After  the  United  States  has  once  sold 
two  adjacent  properties,  it  cannot  prevent  their  being  united.  Hence, 
by  combination  and  by  different  purchases,  companies  will  be  able  to 
acquire  as  much  land  as  they  desire. 

In  carrying  out  any  such  measures,  no  conflict  with  the  miners  is  to 
be  feared.  The  law  is  not  compulsory.  It  simply  opens  the  door  to 
admit  members  of  the  licensed  class  (which  includes  all  citizens  and 
those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such)  to  enter  the 
class  of  patentees  by  purchase,  (which  may  include  also  aliens.)  The 
motive  applied  is  an  improvement  of  the  title.  The  miners7  or  posses- 
sory title,  in  spite  of  its  frequently  vaunted  validity,  is  not  one  upon 
which  money  can  be  safely  lent.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  miners  can 
hardly  ever  borrow  money  to  develop  their  claims,  while  they  frequently 
sell  the  claims,  undeveloped,  for  much  more  than  they  failed  to  borrow. 
The  insecurity  of  the  mining  title  lies  in  this:  that  an  absentee  owner 
or  mortgagor  is  at  the  mercy,  1st,  of  the  laws  which  the  miners  may  at 
any  time  enact ;  and.  2d,  of  the  agent  on  whose  compliance  with  those 
laws  his  whole  title  depends.  A  capitalist  in  San  Francisco  lent  to  a 
miner  from  the  interior  $10,000  in  gold,  to  help  him  develop  a  very 
promising  gold  mine,  and  took  a  mortgage  on  the  mine  as  security. 
The  miner  returned  to  the  district  where  the  property  was  located, 
stopped  work  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  allowed  the  mine  to 
be  "  jumped"  or  re-located  as  abandoned  by  a  friend  of  his  own.  The 
friend  became,  by  miners'/ law,  the  owner;  the  two  rascals  divided 
$10,000  between  them ;  and  the  capitalist  was  left  to  muse  upon  the 
instability  of  the  "possessory  title." 

The  substitution  of  a  perfect  title  for  this  shifting  one  is  a  benefit  to 
every  poor  miner.  It  will  enable  him  to  borrow  money  on  his  mine,  a 
much  better  course  than  to  hurry  a  sale  of  it  to  some  speculative  com- 
pany before  its  value  is  half  determined.  The  miners  will  hasten  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  if  it  is  made  easy  for  thein 
to  do  so.  But  the  expense,  delay,  perplexity,  and  contradictory  decis- 
ions which  have  hitherto  marked  the  administration  of  it  have  pro- 
duced discouragement  and  indifference. 

The  present  law  is  not  operating  at  all ;  therefore  the  question  of  its 
benefits  can  hardly  be  answered.  But  I  think  that  such  amendments 
as  I  have  suggested,  together  with  one  more  practically  important, 
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would  remove  most  of  the  present  difficulties  in  its  way.  The  latter 
touches  the  question  of  expense.  The  compensation  of  deputy  surveyors 
under  the  law  is  notoriously  inadequate,  especially  in  the  new  and  sparsely 
settled  districts.  (See  letters  included  in  the  chapter  on  Montana.) 
The  result  is  that  the  miners  are  subjected  to  extra  legal  expense,  or  the 
work  is  not  properly  done.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  uew  mines  should 
he  encouraged,  and  that  producing  mines  should  bear  the  expense  (as 
they  do  everywhere  else  in  the  world)  of  the  system  devised  for  their 
own  good,  I  recommend  a  bullion  tax  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  to 
he  applied,  oue-half  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  mineral  surveys  over 
and  above  the  present  legal  fees,  and  one-half  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
national  school  of  mines,  ou  the  plan  set  forth  in  another  chapter. 


SECTION  VII. 

MINING   EDUCATION. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

MEANS    OP   DISSEMINATING    INFORMATION  WITH   REGAHD  TO    MINING 

METALLUKGY. 

The  object  of  the  government  in  taking  measures  for  the  spread  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  and  the  proper 
methods  for  their  exploitation  is  three-fold.  The  first  end  served  is  to  in- 
crease the  confidence  of  its  own  citizens  in  the  natural  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  augment  the  credit  of  the  country  throughout  the  world.  One 
reason  why  the  credit  of  the  United  States  is  so  much  lower  than  that 
of  other  nations  far  less  able  to  pay  their  debts,  is  the  fact  that  this 
nation  makes  no  such  thorough  periodical  exhibits  of  its  sources  of 
strength  as  do  European  states.  In  other  words,  they  advertise  more 
than  we  do;  and  their  immense  statistical  official  publications  have  a 
fine  effect  upon  their  financial  standing  with  the  world.  A  second  good 
result  from  the  spread  of  the  kind  of  information  alluded  to  above,  is  the 
communication  of  valuable  advice  and  knowledge  to  the  mining  popula- 
tions, rendering  the  business  of  mining  more  profitable,  and  thereby  en- 
couraging an  increased  production  of  bullion.  The  third  object  to  be 
attained  is  the  protection  of  the  country  against  reckless  and  wasteful 
mining,  by  the  inculcation  of  sound  principles,  and  the  enlightenment 
of  the  miners  as  to  their  own  best  interests.  .This  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  lesson,  forced  upon  them,  but  of  a  boon  which  they  desire  and 
would  gratefully  welcome. 

The  means  by  which  the  government  can  act  in  this  important  matter 
are  three:  a  commissioner,  a  bureau,  and  a  national  school.  I  shall 
briefly  discuss  the  first  two,  and  pass  to  a  more  detailed  consideration 
of  the  third. 

The  provision  of  Congress,  under  which  Mr.  J.  Boss  Browne  and 
myself  have  served,  was  certainly  a  measure  of  great  benefit,  so  far  as 
it  went.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  two  reports  of  1867  and  1868  throw 
a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  previously  obscure  and  almost  fabulous 
subject  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  The  eagerness  with 
which  they  have  been  sought  for  by  the  citizens  of  all  the  States,  ex- 
hausting the  official  editions,  and  justifying  the  publication  of  editions 
by  private  houses  besides,  is  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held  by  the  people.  Both  those  reports,  and  the  present  one,  were 
too  much  occupied  with  a  presentation  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  of  the  general  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  mining  industry,  to  leave  space  for  the  discussion  of  topics  more 
directly  instructive  to  the  miners  themselves ;  but  if  the  work  is  con- 
tinued, future  reports  may  deal  with  such  topics,  and  no  doubt  consider- 
able good  would  arise  from  tbe  discussion.  But  while  many  things  which 
the  commissioner  attempts  to  do  are  necessary  to  be  done,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  can  cover  the  whole  ground.    He  cannot  receive  and  reply  to 
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letters  from  miners  who  desire  advice ;  he  cannot  serve  as  a  medium 
for  exchanging  information.  To  do  that,  he  mast  have  clerks  and  a 
bureau.  Now  there  are  many  reasons  which  make  a  national  bureau  of 
mines  desirable,  and,  in  default  of  any  better  means,  necessary ;  but  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  duties  of  both  commissioner  and 
bureau,  and  a  great  many  more  beside,  could  be  best  and  most  economi- 
cally performed  by  a  national  school. 

To  this  subject  I  have  given  much  attention,  and  I  deem  it  one  of  the 
most  important  that  can  be  brought  before  Congress  tor  consideration. 
All  attempts  to  enlighten  our  miners,  and  preserve  from  waste  and  ruin 
our  mines,  will  be  but  partially  successful,  unless  we  can  establish  a 
living  and  progressive  agency  of  intelligence  in  their  midst.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  the  creation  of  such  a  school  as  the  bill  of  Senator 
Stewart,  introduced  last  year,  proposes,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  It  would  give  us  the  right  kind  of  scientific  engineers  and  metallur- 
gists. The  excellence  of  many  foreign  schools  is  acknowledged,  and 
numerous  American  students  attend  them  to  obtain  that  education  in 
the  arts  of  mining  and  metallurgy  which  they  need  to  practice  at  home. 

But,  while  the  principles  of  theoretical  science  remain  everywhere  the 
same,  all  questions  of  the  best  modes  of  applying  those  principles  vary 
with  circumstances.  The  economy  of  different  methods  and  processes 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  price  of  labor  and  fuel  that  the  pro- 
cess which  is  the  best  in  one  country  is  cast  aside  in  another.  It  is  a 
severe  requisition  that  we  make  upon  a  young  graduate  of  a  foreign 
school  of  mines,  when  we  ask  him  to  adapt  his  acquired  science  at  once 
to  our  widely  different  circumstances.  Every  such  graduate  has  to 
reconstruct,  alone  and  for  himself,  the  whole  art  which  he  has  learned — 
a  work  requiring  genius  as  well  as  intelligent  perseverance,  and  one  in 
which  many  men  fail,  who,  if  they  had  been  educated  in  the  region  where 
they  were  to  practice^  would  have  been  respectably  and  deservedly  success- 
ful all  their  lives.  A  school  of  mines  would  speedily  give  us  a  settled 
and  digested  American  science  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  the 
reproach  that  has  been  cast  upon  science  would  pass  away. 

It  is  undeniable  that  many  of  those  now  engaged  in  miniug  sneer  at 
educated  engineers,  the  graduates  of  foreign  schools.  This  contempt  is 
partly  justified  by  the  failure  of  foreign  engineers  and  metallurgists  to 
adapt  their  ideas  to  our  conditions;  but  it  is  mainly  unjustifiable.  Many 
charlatans  bave  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public  by  parading 
the  names  of  foreign  schools — like  that  Isenbeck,  who  professed  to  prac- 
tice upon  black  rock  ores  tbe  "  Freiberg  flux  process;"  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  despising  really  well  educated  meu.  Another  great  cause  of 
this  feeling  is  *:he  fault  of  the  public.  When  American  (or  foreign)  young 
men  come  here  from  the  schools  of  Europe  to  take  part  in  mining,  the 
true  wisdom  is  to  give  them  subordinate  positious  at  the  mines,  where 
they  may  gradually  learn  the  new  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  fit 
themselves  for  higher  positions.  They  are  generally  good  surveyors, 
assayers,  and  draughtsmen.  But  the  general  rule  has  been  to  take  such 
young  and  inexperienced  men  as  superintendents,  or,  worse  yet,  send 
them  as  experts,  to  inspect  totally  undeveloped  mining  lands,  and  say 
whether  they  will  "  pay  dividends  on  judicious  investment  of  capital.'? 
Now,  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  in  the  world,  this  one  of  prophet 
sying  the  future  of  a  newly  discovered  mineral  deposit  in  a  newly,  opened 
territory  is  not  and  cannot  be  taught  in  a  school.  It  requires  the  basis 
of  a  thorough  education,  coupled  with  years  of  field  experience,. and  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  locality  examined.  Besides,  men  fresh 
from*  countries  where  ores  are  worked  much  more  cheaply  than.heare, 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  54 15 
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would  naturally  be  tempted  to  consider  veins  "  highly  promising,"  or 
"  very  rich,"  which  were  only  so  according  to  foreign  standards.  Their 
flattering  reports  once  made,  their  services  were  no  longer  needed*, 
and  unskilled  overseers  proceeded  to  waste  what  little  chance  of  profit 
there  might  be  in  the  case.  No  wonder  that  when  the  mistakes  of 
scientific,  but  not  practical,  and  practical,  but  not  scientific  men  are 
heaped  together  upon  the  head  of  science,  they  seem  to  cover  her  with 
shame.  But  all  tins  arises  from  the  notion  that  there  is  something 
recondite  and  approaching  sorcery  in  the  sciences  of  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  metallurgy.  In  fact,  science  is  merely  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is 
power.  Let  every  miner  have  a  chance  to  hear  lectures  and  witness 
experiments  in  the  sciences  which  interest  his  calling,  and  he  would 
conceive  tor  science  a  true  respect,  equally  removed  from  the  vulgar 
superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  boorish  contempt  on  the  other, 
with  which  she  is  too  often  regarded.  Then  our  thoroughly  trained 
American  engineers  would  be  received  with  confidence  by  the  people, 
and  they  would  justify  that  confidence  by  inaugurating  and  maintaining 
reforms  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  increasing  both  the  gross  product  and 
the  net  profit  of  our  mines,  and  securing  the  future  by  wise  forethought. 
None  of  the  objections  urged  against  foreign  schools  hold  good  against 
a  national  school  among  our  owu  mines. 

2.  It  would  serve  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  commissioner  is  now 
appoiuted.  The  work  of  compiling  statistics  and  other  information  for 
the  use  of  Congress  and  the  people  is  expressly  turned  over  to  the  faculty 
of  the  school  by  the  terms  of  tbe  bill;  and  their  annual  reports  would  no 
doubt  be  more  valuable  than  the  opinions  and  statements  of  any  single 
man.  The  professors  are  also  enjoined  to  travel  through  the  mining 
districts,  and  address  popular  and  instructive  lectures  to  the  miners — 
both  parties  gaining  by  tbis  acquaintanceship. 

3.  It  would  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  bureau  or  department  of  mines. 
The  delays  and  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  the  administration  of 
the  mining  law  by  the  General  Laud  Office  show  how  hard  it  is  to  manage 
such  matters  at  such  a  distance.  For  an  industry  so  constantly  progres- 
sive as  that  of  mining,  tbe  best  kind  of  bureau  is  a  school;  because  that 
remains  always  in  vital  connection  with  tbe  people,  hears  of  the  latest 
improvements,  tries  experiments,  publishes  results — is,  in  short,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  work  for  which  its  pupils  are  trained. 

4.  It  would  tend  to  unite  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  mining 
interests  of  which  are  now  separate  and  isolated.    Tbe  interests  of  miners 

.  are  alike.  The  miners  in  Oregon  and  in  New  Mexico  are  wrestling  with 
i  essentially  the  same  problems  as  those  of  Colorado  and  Carolina.  What 
they  need  is  one  central  point  to  which  all  experience  shall  gather,  and 
from  which  light  may  radiate  to  all.  The  scientific  collections,  apparatus 
and  library  of  such  an  institution  would  be  worth  more  to  the  country 
than  a  score  of  inferior  ones,  costing  in  the  aggregate  ten  times  as  much. 
Tbis  is.  one  reason  why  the  work  cannot  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  or 
State  liberality.  No  one  private  or  State  school  can  command  the  support 
and  collect  the  experience  of  all  the  mining  communities.  For  that,  a 
national  school  is  required.  It  has  been  shown  by  experience  iu  other 
countries  that  such  a  school,  devoted  to  the  mining  sciences  only,  and 
maintained  by  the  state,  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  productiveness 
and  permanence  of  the  mining  industry,  while  a  mere  department  in  some 
institution  of  learning,  or  a  school  smothered  in  a  capital,  away  from  the 
mining  regions,  has  never  been  found  to  affect  so  widely  the  actual  work 
of  mining,  although,  no  doubt,  such  endowments  do  much  good.  Let  us 
have  ad  many  private  schools,  State  schools  and  college  schools  as  can 
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be  supported;  they  will  all  succeed  the  better  for  the  existence  of  that 
of  which  none  of  them  can  take  the  place — a  national  school  among  the 
mining  regions.  I  no  not  underrate  the  advantages  of  private  schools. 
On  the  contrary,  I  highly  esteem  them  and  rejoice  in  their  prosperity. 
The  school  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  the  Sheffield  School  of  New 
Haven,  the  Rensselaer  Institute  at  Troy,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  Pardee  scientific  department  of  Lafayette  College.  Penn- 
sylvania, have  all  given  considerable  space  to  mining  and  metallurgy: 
and  the  first  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  branches  of  theoretical  and  applied 
science  which  relate  to  the  extraction  and  beneficiation  of  useful  minerals. 
Now  there  is  work  enough  in  the  United  States  for  twenty  local  mining 
schools,  one  in  every  State  or  Territory  where  mining  is  carried  on ;  but 
there  is  neither  room  nor  need  at  present  for  more  than  one  national 
school,  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  all  local  institutions,  to  concentrate  and 
utilize  the  efforts  of  all.  Such  a  school  would  simply  take  the  place  of 
the  foreign  academies  to  which  our  young  men  are  now  obliged  to  go, 
after  they  have  learned  what  can  be  (aught  them  here;  and  as  soon  as 
it  shall  thus  become  possible  to  complete  a  thorough  course  without  the  expense 
of  a  foreign  residence,  our  mining  schools,  great  and  small,  would  have  twenty 
students  where  they  now  have  one, 

5.  Such  an  institution  is  more  anil  more  urgently  needed  every  year, 
because  the  difficulties  of  mining  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories 
are  constantly  increasing.  The  steady  annual  decline  of  bullion  product 
is  partly  due,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  to  this  cause.  An  average 
uniform  product  is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  system  of  mining  which  does 
more  than  merely  extract  the  richest  ores  and  then  abandon  the  mines. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  largest  part  of  the  bullion  from  lode- 
mining  this  year  comes  from  the  same  mines  that  furnished  it  last  year, 
and  the  year  before,  and  the  year  before  that.  Mines  like  the  Eureka 
of  Amador,  and  the  Eureka,  North  Star,  Empire,  and  others  of  Grass 
Valley,  would  be  much  more  common  if  skill  and  wisdom  were  more  com- 
mon among  miners.  Individual  enterprise  might  in  time  correct  this 
evil  5  but  it  has  not  yet  done' so,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  so  slow 
a  reform  nor  to  pay  its  frightful  cost.  The  very  extent  of  our  mining 
territoryisafatal  inducement  to  avoid  rather  than  to  overcome  the  grow- 
ing difficulties  of  the  work.  It  is  so  much  easier  for  ignorant  men  to  try 
their  luck  on  virgin  ground  than  to  continue  the  exploration  of  ground 
already  open,  that  in  the  absence  of  an  organized  effort  to  enlighten  the 
people  on  this  subject,  we  may  expect  to  see  our  vast  mining  fields  over- 
run and  pillaged  before  an  earnest  and  systematic  development  is  under- 
taken. The  praiseworthy  efforts  of  single  men  to  stem  the  tide  are 
almost  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  general  tendency.  One  might 
as  well  expect  the  Indian  to  commence  stock-raising  while  the  prairie 
swarms  with  buffalo.  He  cuts  out  the  hump  and  the  tongue,  throws 
away  carcass  and  hide,  and  laughs  at  all  notions  of  economy  and  indus* 
try.  A  despotic  government  would  stop  this  waste  by  arbitrary  meas- 
ures ;  but  the  democratic  policy  of  moral  suasion  by  education  is  at  once 
more  feasible  and  more  effectual. 

6.  An  objection  has  been  advanced  which  is  plausible  enough  to  merit 
a  brief  reply.  It  is  said  that  the  government  is  not  called  upon  to  inter- 
fere, simply  because  individuals  are  not  successful  in  mining,  any  more 
than  in  case  of  depression  in  any  other  business.  This  objection  con- 
founds the  distinction  between  individual  and  national  loss.  In  point  of 
fact,  I  think  that  individuals  or  companies  have  lost  less  money  in 
mining  this  year  than  last,  and  less  last  than  the  year  before.  Miuing 
is  regulating  itself  according  to  the  laws  of  self-interest.    Those  who  are 
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not  making  money  for  the  time  being  stop;  only  the  best  mines  will  bo 
worked,  and  those  only  in  snch  parts  and  for  such  periods  as  will  secure 
the  quickest  and  largest  dividends.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than 
one-quarter  of  this  year's  bullion  product  has  been  obtained  at  a  profit 
over  and  above  costs;  while,  balancing  the  whole  yield  against  the  whole 
outlay,  there  is  no  profit  left.  The  tendency  of  individual  enterprise  is 
naturally  to  abandon  all  the  unprofitable  mines,  thus  reducing  the  yield 
to  one-quarter  of  its  present  amount — a  reduction  which  could  not  be 
wholly  compensated  by  robbing  newly  explored  districts  of  their  surface 
ores.  It  is  the  country,  not  individuals,  that  loses  by  such  a  course; 
and  any  measure  which  promises  to  encourage  individuals  to  persevere, 
and  offers  them  the  means  of  obtaining  that  exchange  of  experience 
and  impartation  of  knowledge  which  will  render  their  work  (so  important 
to  the  country)  profitable  to  themselves,  is  worthy  of  serious  attention. 
It  is  a  measure  of  national  policy,  not  a  "governmental  interference." 

The  value  of  a  national  school  of  mines  being  acknowledged,  it 
becomes  a  question  of  importance  where  it  shall  be  located.  That  it 
ought  to  be,  as  the  bill  of  Senator  Stewart  provides,  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  is  evident  from  the  following,  among  other  reasons:  It  is  the 
gold  and  silver  mining  industry  which  needs  support,  is  most  closely 
connected  with  the  national  credit  and  welfare,  and  gets,  at  present,  the 
least  aid  from  any  quarter.  The  government  does  not  own  the  iron  and 
copper  lands  in  the  east,  and  is  not  directly  interested  in  their  produqt. 
Yet  they  are  protected  while  gold  and  silver  are  not,  nor  can  be,  except 
by  such  a  measure  as  this.  Besides,  the  older  States  are  better  pro- 
vided already  with  educational  facilities. 

Again,  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  have,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  a  large  and  growing  population  interested  in  mining;  they 
will  furnish  numerous  students  to  such  a  school,  and  the  school  in 
return  will  gain  in  efficiency  by  its  location  in  the  midst  of  the  mining 
districts.  This  is  indispensable,  if  the  provision  requiring  the  professors 
to  travel  every  year  among  the  mines  is  to  be  made  effective.  A  miners' 
meeting,  held  at  Nevada  City,  near  Grass  Valley,  last  summer,  passed 
the  following  resolutions,  which,  I  think,  express  very  clearly  the  sub- 
stance of  this  matter: 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  recognize  the  importance  to  our  mining  industry  of  a  national 
school  of  mines  on  the  Pacific  slope,  substantially  upon  the  plan  advocated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  J.  Ross  Browne,  late  United  States  commissioner  of  mining  statistics, 
and  embodied  in  the  bill  now  before  the  United  States  Senate. 

Resolved,  That  such  a  school,  to  exert  its  full  mensure  of  influence  and  achieve  complete 
success,  must  be  situated  in  the  immediate  viciuity  of  miuing  and  metallurgical  operations, 
so  as  to  combine  the  benefits  of  actual  practice  with  those  of  scientific  instruction ;  and 
that  we  will  not,  so  long  as  this  fundamental  condition  is  fulfilled,  embarrass  this  important 
measure  by  the  assertion  of  particular  local  interests ;  and  we  call  upon  the  miners  of  the 
Pacific  States  and  Territories  to  support  the  plan  iu  a  similar  spirit  of  liberality. 

The  choice  of  location  is  wisely  left  to  the  directors  of  the  institution. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  for  the  first  year  or  two  no  permanent  selection 
need  be  made.  The  erection  of  buildings  would  entail  a  considerable 
expense,  which  might  better  be  avoided  at  the  outset.  Regarding  the 
enterprise  as  an  experiment,  (however  our  hopes  for  its  success  are  forti- 
fied by  reason,  analogy,  and  history,)  I  think  that  place  should  be  chosen 
for  a  commencement  which  offers  the  best  advantages  for  the  time  being, 
such  as  accessibility  to  students,  neighborhood  of  well-managed  mines 
and  reduction-works,  and  cheapness  of  living. 

The  abolition  of  the  bullion  tax  raises  the  question,  how  the  school  is 
to  be  supported.  Before  considering  this,  I  would  say  a  word  or  two 
concerning  the  probable  expenses  of  the  enterprise.  The  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form  (see  report  of  J.  Ross  Browne,  18G8,)  contemplates  a  large 
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expenditure  at  the  outset.  This  might,  no  doubt,  insure  an  earlier 
maturity,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessiary.  As  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, the  cost  of  permanent  buildings  may  be  avoided  for  the  present, 
by  a  temporary  location  and  employment  of  cheap  or  hired  buildings. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  make  instruction  absolutely  free.  The  national  min- 
ing school  of  Saxonyis  managed  upon  a  compromise  system.  The  students 
do  not  pay  all  the  expense,  but  they  do  bear  a  part  of  it,  and  the  gov- 
ernment supplies  the  deficit.  In  the  present  instance,  an  equitable  and 
acceptable  arrangement  is  not  difficult.  There  are  certain  expenses,  such 
as  the  salaries  of  the  principal  instructors,  procurement  of  collections, 
library,  &c,  which  are  necessary  and  constant,  whatever  be  the  number 
of  students.  There  are  other  expenses,  which  vary  with  the  number  of 
students,  such  as  the  cost  of  laboratory  accommodations,  the  salaries  of 
assistants,  etc.  It  seems  fair  that  moderate  fees  should  be  received  from 
the  students,  to  cover  expenses  of  the  latter  class;  and  as  the  number 
of  students  increased,  these  fees  might  amount  to  such  a  sum  as  materi- 
ally to  reduce  the  proportion  paid  by  the  government.  The  directors 
should  fix  these  charges  with  care,  low  enoughto  offer  no  hindrance  to 
any  who  desired  the  benefits  of  instruction,  and  high  enough  to  cover 
the  variable  expenses  alluded  to,  and  to  insure  appreciation  of  the  priv- 
ileges offered.  Even  aside  from  the  saving  to  the  government,  I  think 
this  plan  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  The  sum  of 
$100,000  currency,  judiciously  expended,  would  be  sufficient,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  put  the  school  in  operation  with  the  most  necessary  collections, 
apparatus,  &c.j  and  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  it  (apart  from  the 
erection  of  buildings)  need  not  exceed  that  amount,  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  increase  of  students  being  covered  by  fees.  I  recommend 
that  $100,000  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  for  the  first  year.  Sub- 
sequently, perhaps  some  acceptable  plan  could  be  adopted,  by  means  of 
which  the  mining  industry  itself  might  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense. 
A  bullion  tax  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  would  cover  the  whole,  and 
be  an  insignificant  burden,  besides  affording,  what  is  now  lacking,  a 
ready  indication  of  the  prosperity  and  productiveness  of  the  mines  every 
year.  If  the  Sutro  tunnel  is  constructed  by  government  aid,  a  portion 
of  its  revenues  might  be  annually  set  aside  by  law  for  this  purpose ;  but 
for  the  present  an  appropriation  is  the  most  direct  means.  I  believe  the 
nature  of  the  object  would  justify  this  in  any  event ;  but  it  is  especially 
reasonable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  considerably  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars has  been  paid  by  the  miners  within  the  last  four  years,  in  the  shape 
of  a  special  tax  on  bullion.  In  view  of  the  whole  relation  of  government 
to  mining,  discussed  in  a  former  chapter,  I  claim  that  such  a  tax  is  only 
justified  when  its  proceeds  are  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  mining 
industry ;  and  hence  the  appropriation  asked,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  school  of  mines,  is  but  a  slight  return  for  the  extra  burden 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  mining. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  immediate  action  upon 
this  subject.  It  will  be  at  least  a  year  before  the  school,  on  the  most- 
moderate  scale,  can  be  put  in  operation,  and  the  necessity  for  it  grows 
stronger  every  day.  If  we  delay  until  threatened  evils  are  actually  upon 
us,  if  we  allow  our  country  to  recede  from  her  foremost  position  among 
mining  nations,  we  cannot  excuse  ourselves.  On  the  other  hand,  a  timely 
support  to  this  industry  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  others,  stimulate 
the  settlement  of  our  vast  territory  and  the  organization  of  stable  com- 
munities upon  it,  and  secure  the  future  material  progress  of  the  country. 

The  history  of  the  world  proves  that  all  nations  eminent  for  profitable 
and  permanent  mining  have  employed  two  agencies  for  success — a 
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national  mining  code  and  a  national  mining  school.    These  the  United 
States  must  have. 

I  append  accounts  of  several  European  schools,  which  will  serve  to 
show  the  nature  and  compass  of  their  activity.  The  schools  of  London, 
Schemnitz,  Leoben,  Fahlun,  and  other  places  also  deserve  attention :  and, 
in  fact,  a  thorough  study  of  the  organizations  of  foreign  schools  should 
precede  the  adoption  in  detail  of  a  plan  for  our  own.  Such  an  examina- 
tion is  provided  for  by  the  bill  of  Senator  Stewart,  establishing  a  national 
school  of  mines. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  FREIBERG  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 


By  Benjamin  Smith  Lyman,  of  Philadelphia. 


In  view  of  the  probable  establishment  before  long  of  a  national  school 
of  mines  in  America,  it  is  worth  while  to  look  at  similar  schools  in  other 
countries.  The  following  account  of  the  Freiberg  mining  school  was 
published  five  years  ago,  in  a  newspaper  not  specially  devoted  to  mining 
interests,  and  has  long  been  out  of  print.  Few  important  changes  there 
have  taken  place  since  then.  The  younger  Weissbach  has  become  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy  in  place  of  Breithaupt,  and  has  from  illness  been 
compelled  for  some  months  past  to  interrupt  his  teaching.  The  number 
of  Americans  at  the  school  has  greatly  increased,  and  was  35  a  year  ago, 
and  is  perhaps  even  greater  now. 

It  would  be  well  if  former  students  of  the  Berlin  and  London  mining 
schools,  or  of  those  at  Clausthal,  Liege,  St.  Etienne,  Prizibram,  Schem- 
nitz, Leoben,  and  elsewhere,  would  likewise  give  the  American  public 
some  account  of  these  institutions. 

The  Royal  Saxon  Mining  School,  or  academy  (Bergakademie.)  now  97 
years  old,  is  situated  at  Freiberg,  25  miles  southwest  of  Dresden.  It  is 
surrounded  for  miles  by  mines,  chiefly  of  lead  and  silver,  that  have  been 
worked  for  600  years,  and  is  within  two  or  three  miles  of  two  large 
smelting  works.  Freiberg  is  a  town  of  17,000  inhabitants,  and  has  re- 
cently been  connected  with  Dresden  by  railroad.  The  smelting  works 
near  Freiberg  and  some  of  the  mines  belong,  as  well  as  the  school,  to  the 
government,  and  the  rest  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  throughout  Saxony 
are  thoroughly  under  government  control,  so  that  not  only  are  very  good 
opportunities  given  the  students  of  visiting  the  mines  and  furnaces  and 
of  working  practically  at  them  for  their  instruction,  but  the  oversight 
of  all  these  works,  in  the  interest  of  their  proprietors  or  of  the  govern- 
ment, gives  permanent  employment  of  many  grades  and  kinds  to  Saxon 
graduates  of  the  school. 

There  are  about  140  students  at  the  academy ;  less  than  half  of  them 
are  native  Saxons. 

State  students. — About  five-sixths  of  the  native  students  receive  aid 
from  the  government;  that  is,  they  pay  only  $37  (American  money) 
yearly  for  tuition.  In  return,  they  are  required  to  pass  examinations  and 
are  carefully  watched  over  in  their  studies ;  and  they  bind  themselves 
not  to  settle  outside  of  Saxony  after  graduation  without  paying  all  that 
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has  been  remitted  to  them  by  the  government  on  the  score  of  instruction 
or  otherwise. 

Admission  to  the  school. — Free  State  students,  as  they  may  be  called, 
must  apply  for  admission  to  the  school  as  early  as  th6  end  of  February ; 
they  must  show  by  their  birth  certificate  that  they  arc  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  23 ;  they  must  bring  a  physician's  testimonial  of  health, 
strength,  and  soundness,  and  a  certificate  of  vaccination ;  they  must 
bring  written  testimonials  of  their  good  character  up  to  the  date  of  their 
application ;  if  under  age,  they  must  bring  a  certificate  from  parents  or 
guardian  of  approval  of  the  application;  their  previous  education  must 
fit  them  for  the  profitable  pursuit  of  the  studies  they  desire  to  pursue, 
and  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  certificates  to  that  effect  from  certain 
public  institutions  they  must  pass  an  examination.  This  examination  is 
about  equivalent  to  that  required  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  and 
includes  algebra  and  geometry,  equatious  of  the  first  and  second  degree, 
stereometry,  plane  trigonometry,  and  the  use  of  logarithms.  Some  facil- 
ity in  drawing,  and  a  good,  neat,  legible  handwriting,  are  also  required ; 
and  some  knowledge  of  French  and  English  is  considered  an  advantage. 
If  the  applicant  comes  from  a  school  where  Latin  is  not  taught,  the  ex- 
amination in  this  is  omitted,  but  that  in  the  mathematical  and  practical 
branches  is  made  the  more  strict. 

Preparatory-  mining  course. — After  a  satisfactory  examination  of  this 
kind,  the  student  has  to  spend  four  months  in  following  a  preparatory 
practical  course  at  the  mines.  For  the  first  four  weeks  he  must  spend 
at  the  mines  four  six-hour  shifts  each  week,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  course 
five  a  week.  The  first  eight  weeks  are  spent  on  the  mechanical  prepa- 
ration of  the  ores;  the  next  six  in  practical  work  of  different  kinds  in 
the  mine,  such  as  drilling  and  hammering  stone;  one  week  in  seeing  how 
the  ore  is  raised  from  the  mine  ;  and  from  one  to  two  weeks  in  observa- 
tion of  the  various  timbering  and  masonry  work  in  the  mines.  During 
the  course  the  student  is  helped  to  information  in  every  detail  by  the 
overseer  of.  the  mine  or  his  subordinates,  and  a  report  is  made  out 
monthly  to  an  appointed  academical  instructor  of  the  student's  regular- 
ity, industry,  zeal,  and  behavior.  The  student  must  also  hand  in,  every 
month,  to  the  same  instructor,  a  complete  journal  of  his  daily  work,  its 
object,  and  what  he  has  been  taught  about  it,  as  well  as  his  own  observa- 
tions. At  the  same  time  he  has  to  pursue  at  the  school  certain  prepara- 
tory studies  in  mathematics  and  drawing.  Neglect  of  the  duties  during 
this  course,  or  a  betrayal  of  physical  unfitness  for  the  fatigues  of  a  miner's 
life,  may  yet  prevent" the  student  from  entering  the  school.  But  if  the 
course  is  satisfactorily  finished,  he  has  to  spend  the  remaining  time 
until  the  beginning  of  the  academical  lectures  in  getting  generally  ori- 
ented in  regard  to  the  mines  bjr  visiting  them  under  the  special  direction 
of  the  aforementioned  instructor,  and  from  time  to  time  in  his  company. 
Those  students  who  have  already  worked  a  year  practically  in  mines  are 
excused  from  the  practical  preparatory  course,  but  not  from  at  least  two 
months  of  this  general  orientation. 

Preparatory  metallurgical  course. — There  is  also  a  preparatory  metal- 
lurgical course  that  must  be  attended  in  the  long  vacation  by  those  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  hear  the  lectures  on  metallurgy  the  following  year. 
This  preparatory  metallurgical  course  begins  about  the  first  of  August 
and  lasts  four  weeks.  The  students  meet  every  morning  at  six  or  seven 
o'clock  at  one  of  the  smelting  works,  and  have  to  write  down,  at  the  dic- 
tation of  an  instructor,  a  detailed  description  of  the  different  metallur- 
gical processes  and  operations.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is  spent  in  visit- 
ing in  company  with  the  instructor  the  different  parts  of  the  works. 
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Each  student  must  hand  in,  weekly,  to  this  instructor  a  journal,  contain- 
ing not  only  the  dictations  but  original  observations  and  explanatory 
drawings;  and  this  journal  is  handed  in  at  the. end  of  the  course  to  the 
professor  of  metallurgy. 

Academical  instruction. — The  students  are  encouraged  to  continue  their 
visits  to  the  mines  and  furnaces  near  Freiberg  throughout  the  year,  espe- 
cially on  Mondays,  when  there  are  for  that  very  purpose  as  few  academical 
exercises  as  possible;  and  in  the  vacations  they  can  make  excursions  to 
more  distant  works.  The  most  deserving  of  the  students  receive  state 
aid  for  the  longer  excursions,  and  so  travel  into  distant  countries  in  the 
long  vacation.  In  the  spring  and  summer  the  professors  themselves 
occasionally  conduct  excursions  of  a  half  day  or  a  whole  one,  or  of  two 
or  three  days,  to  furnaces  and  mines,  and  to  points  of  geological  interest, 
and  they  sometimes  make  a  long  vacation  journey  with  a  lew  students. 

The  academical  lectures  are  given  in  yearly  courses  that  begin  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  October  and  end  with  the  last  week  of  the  following 
July,  with  vacations  of  about  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide, and  with  pretty  frequent  single  holidays.  The  number  of  years 
to  be  spent  at  the  academy  by  a  student  is  not  prescribed,  but  is  com- 
monly three  or  four.  The  student  is  also  free  to  choose  the  courses  of 
lectures  that  he  will  attend;  but  he  must  make  known  in  writing  at  the 
beginning  of  June  his  choice  for  the  following  year,  aud  that  choice 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  final  examination  that  he  intends  to 
pass,  and  with  the  progressive  nature  of  the  studies  themselves. 

The  students  sire  obliged  to  take  notes  of  the  lectures  and  their  accom- 
panying practical  exercises,  and  to  exhibit  a  journal  of  the  same  from 
time  to  time  to  the  several  professors.  During  each  course  of  lectures 
there  is  now  and  then  a  recitation  in  order  that  the  professor  may  know 
the  success  of  his  lessons  and  the  diligence  of  his  pupils.  At  the  end 
of  July  a  public  yearly  examination  of  the  students  all  together  is  made, 
and  at  this  their  journals,  exercises,  drawings,  and  the  like  are  all 
exhibited  as  proof  of  their  industry.  This  is,  however,  a  parade  or 
exhibition  rather  than  an  examination.  If  a  student  wishes  to  leave 
the  academy,  he  must  announce  his  iutention,  and  he  may  have  a  testi- 
monial. At  the  end  of  the  whole  course  of  study  the  student  who  wishes 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  state  must  pass  the  state  examination,  as  it 
is  called. 

State  examination.— The  state  examination  takes  place  in  October,  but 
notice  of  intending  to  pass  it  must  be  given  before  the  end  of  June. 
Not  more  than  three  candidates  are  examined  at  once,  and  the  examina- 
tion is  open  only  to  the  students  and  certain  officials,  and  to  the  relatives 
of  the  candidates.  The  examination  is  of  four  kinds:  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  iniuers,  surveyors,  constructors,  and  metallurgists. 

The  miners  are  examined  in  mineralogy,  geology  ( with  ore  deposits,) 
miuing,  elementary  mechanics,  bookkeepiug,  mining  law,  general  sur- 
veying, physics,  drawing.  They  must  show,  too,  that  they  have  diligently 
followed  the  courses  on  practical  surveying,  general  chemistry,  metal- 
lurgy, and  civil  architecture.  In  default  of  such  showing  they  must  be 
examined  iu  these  branches. 

The  surveyors  are  examined  iu  general  and  special  surveying,  miner- 
alogy? but  only  in  the  most  important  characters,  geology,  ore  deposits, 
mining  law,  drawing,  physics.  They  must  bring,  too,  good  testimonials 
of  their  attendance  on  the  courses  on  mining. 

The  constructors  are  examined  in  mining,  physics,  civil  architecture, 
bookkeeping,  general  surveying,  drawing,  higher  mathematics,  elemen- 
tary mechanics,  construction  of  machines.  They  must  have  heard,  also, 
the  courses  on  general  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  and  geology. 
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The  metallurgists  are  examined  in  theoretical  and  analytical  chemistry, 
dry  and  wet  assaying  and  blow-piping,  metallurgy,  physics,  mineralogy, 
elementary  mechanics,  mechanical  preparation  of  ores,  bookkeeping, 
drawing.  They  must  have  heard  the  courses  on  geology,  civil  architec- 
ture, mining  law,  and  mining. 

The  candidates  of  all  kinds  must  bring  to  the  examination  large 
drawings  already  made.  One  day  is  spent  in  making  the  oral  examina- 
tion in  the  different  branches.  On  the  second  day  is  made  an  examina- 
tion in  drawing,  principally  in  sketching  after  the  models  or  after  oral 
descriptions;  also  in  writing  short  original  papers  on  given  subjects,  to 
be  finished  in  a  short  time,  in  connection  with  the  performances  in  draw- 
ing. The  third  day  is  given  to  an  examination  of  the  metallurgist  in 
practical  assaying.  Moreover,  the  candidates  of  all  kinds  must  have 
handed  in  before  the  end  of  September  a  paper  on  a  subject  that  has 
been  given  them  at  the  time  of  their  announcing  their  intention  to  stand 
the  examination.  The  examination  in  each  branch  is  declared  "  excel- 
lent," "good,"  or  " satisfactory  ;"  and  if  " satisfactory"  is  not  obtained 
in  a  single  branch,  the  candidate  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  practical 
course,  but  may  try  the  examination  again  the  next  year. 

Practical  courses. — After  the  State  examination,  those  who  wish  to 
practice  their  profession  in  Saxony  must  spend  a  whole  year  in  practical 
work  at  the  mines,  or,  if  they  are  metallurgists,  at  the  Royal  Smelting 
Works.  During  the  year  at  the  mines  they  must  practice  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  including  that  of  over- 
seers, two,  four,  eight,  or  twelve  weeks  at  a  time.  They  must  go  daily 
to  the  work,  and  remain  at  it  during  a  full  shift ;  and  are  paid  for  their 
labor  $1  12A  a  week.  They  are  required  to  hand  in  monthly  a  brief 
journal  of  their  daily  work.  They  must  not  turn  their  attention  to  other 
branches  of  study  or  work  than  that  they  have  selected ;  but  they  may 
be  allowed,  from  time  to  time,  to  visit  other  mines  when  something 
special  is  to  be  learned  of  importance.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  Royal  Smelting  Works  must  work  there  half  a  year  at  the 
practical  metallurgical  operations,  and  another  half  year  at  the  work  of 
the  different  officials  of  the  establishment.  They  must  remain  daily  at 
the  furnaces  from  six  in  the  morning  until  four ;  they  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $1  12£  a  week.  If  their  work  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  they 
are  dropped  from  the  employment  of  the  government,  and  sent  away 
from  the  furnaces.  Those  metallurgists  who  do  not  wish  to  join  the 
service  of  the  Royal  Smelting  Works  are  not  allowed  to  spend  more 
than  eight  weeks  in  practical  work  at  the  furnaces,  and  receive  no  pay 
for  their  work. 

Subsequent  employment — Three  of  the  best  metallurgists  are  selected  at 
the  end  of  the  yearns  course,  in  case  their  services  are  required,  to  assist 
the  officials,  and  to  continue  at  the  furnaces  as  before.  The  others  may 
receive  permanent  employment  elsewhere,  and,  while  waiting,  are  paid 
$1  12£  a  week;  or,  if  they  must  wait  long,  or  are  especially  deserving, 
$1  50  a  week. 

Those  who  wish  to  practice  the  profession  of  surveying  must,  after  the 
state  examination  and  the  year's  practical  work  in  the  mines,  perform  a 
given  trial  piece  of  surveying,  lasting  several  months  and  testing  thor- 
oughly their  professional  capacity.  The  rest  at  the  end  of  the  year's 
practice  are  employed  in  various  mining  or  geological  matters,  according 
to  each  one's  special  fitness,  until  some  permanent  position  is  found  for 
them.  Those  who  intend  to  study  law  at  the  university  after  their  min- 
ing studies  must  announce  this  intention  before  entering  the  mining 
academy,  and  must  pass,  either  before  that,  or  after  leaving  the  academy, 
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the  ordinary  examination  for  admission  to  the  university.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  go  through  with  the  year's  practical  work  after  the  state  exam- 
ination. 

Independent  student*. — The  students  who  receive  no  aid  from  the  gov. 
ernment  have  to  pay  from  $7  50  to  $22  50  for  each  course  of  lectures,  besides 
an  annual  fee  of  $11  to  the  academy;  so  that  an  industrious  student  of 
this  class  has  to  pay  commonly  $75  or  $100  a  year  for  his  instruction, 
in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  academy,  these  students  must  be  more 
than  16  years  old;  they  must  bring  testimonials  of  good  character  up  to 
the  time  of  their  coming  there,  as  well  as  testimonials  of  fitness  to  pur- 
sue the  intended  academical  studies;  and  if  they  are  Saxons,  they  must 
bring  their  birth  certificate.  They  are  allowed  to  take  part,  if  they 
choose,  in  the  practical  preparatory  mining  and  metallurgical  courses, 
and  in  the  recitations  and  other  exercises  of  the  course,  as  well  as  in  the 
yearly  and  state  examinations;  but  those  preparatory  courses  and  the 
state  examination  must  be  specially  paid  for.  These  students  are  also 
allowed — two  at  a  time — to  have  a  practical  course  of  eight  weeks  at  the 
smelting  works.  Before  leaving  the  academy  they  must  announce  their 
intention  to  do  so,  and  they  may  have  a  testimonial  to  take  away  with 
them. 

The  professors. — There  are  13  academical  instructors,  and  they  give  in 
all  33  courses.  They  receive  themselves  the  money  that  is  paid  for  their 
courses  by  the  students.  Most  of  the  instructors  hold  also  other  posi- 
tions under  the  government  connected  with  the  mining  or  metallurgical 
interests  of  the  state. 

Breithaupt  gives  the  courses  on  mineralogy,  on  crystallography,  and 
on  the  pangenesis  of  minerals. 

Weissbach  gives  two  courses  on  elementary  mechanics,  (one  general,  the 
other  with  reference  to  mining;)  a  theoretical  course,  and  a  practical  one 
on  the  construction  of  machines,  and  a  course  on  general  surveying. 

Oaetzschmann  gives  two  courses  on  mining. 

Yon  Gotta  gives  a  course  on  geology,  one  on  paleontology,  and  one  on 
ore  deposits. 

Scheerer  gives  a  course  on  theoretical  chemistry ;  one  on  practical  chem- 
istry,(qualitative  analysis,  and  preparations;)  one  on  analytical  chemistry, 
and  one  on  the  metallurgy  of  iron.  The  last  two  chemical  courses  are 
accompanied  by  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory. 

Junge  gives  two  courses  on  mathematics,  (one  on  cubic  and  undeter- 
mined equations  with  alligation,  progressions  with  interest,  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry ;  the  other  on  the  elements 
of  the  differential  and  integral  calculuses  with  their  applications,  and 
the  principles  of  higher  mechanics ;  one  on  descriptive  geometry,  and 
one  on  practical  surveying.  The  last  is  accompanied  by  practical  exer- 
cises in  the  mines  and  above  ground,  and  in  the  plotting  room. 

Fritzsche  gives  a  course  on  metallurgy,  one  on  assaying  by  the  dry 
way,  and  one  on  assaying  by  the  wet  way.  The  courses  on  assaying  are 
accompanied  by  practical  exercises  in  the  metallurgical  laboratory. 

Heuchler  gives  a  course  on  civil  architecture,  and  the  instruction  in 
drawing. 

Kressner  gives  a  course  on  mining  law,  and  one  on  mining  business 
style  of  writing. 

Kiehter  gives  a  course  on  the  blow-pipe,  accompanied  by  practical 
exercises. 

Proelss  gives  instruction  in  French. 

Albin  Weissbach  (the  son)  gives  a  course  on  physics,  and  one  of  prac- 
tical exercises  in  mineralogy. 
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Gottschalk  gives  instructions  in  bookkeeping. 

The  buildings  and  collections. — There  are  three  buildings  occupied  by 
the  academy ;  the  principal  one,  the  metallurgical  laboratory,  close  by, 
and  the  chemical  laboratory,  at  a  distance  from  the  other  two.    The  prin- 
cipal building  contains  three  lecture-rooms,  a  large  mineralogical  collec- 
tion, a  geological  collection,  a  collection  of  machine  models  and  a  shop    I 
for  making  them,  a  large  library,  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  minerals,  the  ,  j 
dwelling  of  the  superintendent  of  the  academy,  that  of  the  janitor,  and    [ 
a  few  other  rooms,  including  the  academical  prison.    The  metallurgical    ' 
laboratory  building  contains  laboratories  for  dry  and  wet  assays,  and  for     , 
the  blow-pipe  practical  exercises,  a  large  room  for  the  office  work  of  the 
surveying  exercises,  and  a  lecture-room.    The  chemical  laboratory  build- 
ing contains,  besides  the  laboratory,  a  lecture-room  and  the  dwelling  of 
the  professor. 

The  mineralogical  collection  is  open  to  the  students  two  or  three  days 
in  the  week  j  and,  as  the  minerals  are  mostly  in  drawers,  these  drawers 
are  opened  lor  the  students  by  one  of  the  mineralogical  professors.  A 
separate  small  collection  of,  say,  a  thousand  specimens  of  minerals  is  usde 
for  the  course  of  practical  mineralogical  exercises,  and  the  students  are 
allowed  to  handle  them  freely. 

Admission  to  the  geological  collection  can  be  obtained  at  almost  any 
time,  and  also  to  that  of  machine  models. 

The  library  is  open  twice  a  week,  and  books  can  either  be  consulted 
there  or  taken  out  and  kept  several  weeks. 

The  discipline. — The  academy,  under  the  finance  department  of  the 
state,  has  now  its  own  police  and  its  own  criminal  court,  and  punishes 
violations  of  its  own  laws ;  and  its  discipline  extends  over  all  the  students 
without  exception. 

Its  laws  forbid  to  the  students  immoral  behavior  in  general ;  noise    ! 
in  the  academical  buildings  during  the  lectures;  gaming  and  drinking    \ 
bouts ;  disturbance  of  the  public  quiet ;  large  meetings,  for  pleasure,  or    \ 
fencing,  or  anything  else,  without  special  leave ;  extravagant  living  and 
accumulating  debts;  fighting;  challenging;  duelling;  defamation ;  neg- 
ligence of  studies ;  encouraging  others  to  negligence ;  neglect  of  the 
regulations  about  visiting  the  mines  or  furnaces ;  neglect  of  the  special 
directions  of  mining  or  furnace  officials ;  walking  alone  in  the  mines ; 
firing  off  the  holes  drilled  for  blasting ;  selling  minerals ;  injuring  any- 
thing in  the  library,  collections,  or  laboratories. 

The  punishments  are  reprimanding,  either  by  an  instructor  in  the  name 
of  the  rest,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers'  meeting,  or  in  presence  of 
the  academical  court ;  reporting  to  parents  or  guardian ;  setting  tasks 
for  whole  or  part  of  the  vacations ;  imprisonment  from  one  day  to  a 
week,  or  from  one  week  to  four,  either  during  the  daytime  only,  or  day 
and  night ;  withdrawal  of  state  aid  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or 
permanently ;  threatening  of  advice  to  leave  the  academy  j  advising  to 
leave  the  academy,  either  for  a  time  or  forever;  expulsion  from  the 
academy  and  town — either  simple  expulsion,  or  expulsion  together  with  a 
public  announcement  of  it.  Moreover,  a  combination  of  several  of  these 
punishments  may  be  inflicted.  Behavior  at  the  academy  may  also  affect 
the  future  position  of  a  student  who  enters  the  service  of %  the  state. 

The  students  are  allowed  to  have  societies  among  themselves,  provided 
they  are  not  for  political  purposes ;  and  the  chief  officer  of  each  society 
must  report  to  the  academical  authorities  a  list  of  its  officers  and  mem- 
bers, and  state  its  place  and  time  of  meeting.  There  are  three  such 
societies. 
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American  and  English  students  at  Freiberg.* — The  following  list,  com- 
piled from  official  records,  includes  all  Americans  and  Englishmen  who 
studied  at  the  Freiberg  academy  from  its  foundation  in  1766  to  its  cen- 
tenial,  1866.  It  will  serve  not  only  to  show  to  what  extent  these  coun- 
tries are  indebted  to  Saxony  for  the  education  of  their  sons,  but  also  to 
expose  the  swindlers  who  pretend  to  come  from  Freiberg.  The  absence 
from  this  list  of  the  name  of  any  American  or  Englishman  who  claims  to 
have  studied  at  the  academy  before  the  year  1866  will  be  conclusive 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  his  claim : 


Name. 


J.  Hawkins 

A.  Champernowne 

Thomas  Barcker , 

Thomas  Weaver.- 

John  Hailstone 

John  Coke 

George  Mitchel 

George  Tuthill 

Thomas  Holland 

Robert  Jameson 

John  Henry  Vivian 

Wm.  H.  Keating 

Stephen  de  Moruay 

Richard  O.  Killaly 

Aristides  de  II ornay 

Alex.de  Mornay 

Edward  Stent 

Lewis  Gorden 

Theodore  F.  Moss 

Christian  E.  Cheeswright. 

Frederick  Bridgeman 

William  L.  Faber 

Kicardo  de  Bayo 

Robert  Pigott 

John  Wr.  Osborne 

Henry  Rohdewald ....... 

Franz  Lennig 

Walter  McClelland 

JohnBetts 

Eugene  Hilgard 

John  G.  Ellery 

Arthur  P.  Vivian 

William  Bradley 

William  Ketchell 

Hillary  M.  Bauermann... 

John  Blandy 

John  D.  Eastor 

Henry  F.  Blanford 

Samuel  Minton 

Stewart  D.  Birch 

George  Brush 

Herbert  Reynolds 

John  Sturz 

George  P.  Wall 

James  Hague 


Country,  as  given  at  entrance. 


England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

Ireland 

England 

England 

Scotland 

England 

United  States,  f  Philadelphia)  .... 

England 

Ireland 

England 

England 

England 

Scotland.  v 

United  States,  (Philadelphia)  .... 

England 

England 

United  States 

England 

England 

Ireland 

United  States,  (Baltimore) 

United  States,  (Philadelphia)  .... 

Scotland 

England 

United  States,  (Illinois) 

United  States,  (New  York  State).. 

England 

United  States 

United  States,  (New  Jersey) 

Englaud 

United  States,  (New  York) 

United  States,  (Baltimore) 

England 

England 

England 

United  States,  (Brooklyn) 

England 

England 

England 

United  States,  (Albany) 


Year  of 
entrance. 


1786 
1789 
1790 
1790 
1793 
1793 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1800 
1803 
1819 
1829 
1830 
1832 
1832 
1833 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1848 
1848 
1849 
1849 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1856 


*  The  preceding  account  of  the  Freiburg  school  of  mines,  and  the  following  chapter  on  the 
Paris  school,  both  the  work  of  Mr.  Lyman,  are  extracted  from  the  columns  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Mining,  published  in  New  York  city.  The  chapter  on  the  Berlin  academy,  by 
Mr.  Ward,  is  taken  from  the  same  source.  This  list  of  American  and  English  students,  how- 
ever, and  the  regulations  of  the  Berlin  academy  in  a  subsequent  page,  were  not  origioally  a 
part  of  the  chapters  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  have  been  added  by  myself. 

R.  W.  R. 
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List  of  names  of  Americans  and  Englishmen)  &c. — Continued. 


Name. 


John  F.  Powles 

William  Powlea 

Raphael  Pumpelly 

Leopold  Bierwirth 

CarlFroebel 

Louis  Janin    

Henry  Janin 

William  A.  Kobbe 

William  Hustler 

James  Latham 

Edwin  Parkyn 

William  V.  Russel 

John  Taylor 

Rudolph  E.  Werthemann. 

Frank  T.  Williams 

Lewis  Falkenau 

Alfred  P.  Rockwell 

William  B.  Richardson... 

John  H.Boalt 

8.  M.  Crafts 

Robert  H.  Lamborn , 

Ernest  Moss 

Francis  Washburn 

Clement  Foster 

William  Galloway 

Edmund  B.  Preston 

John  F.  Lewis 

Rossiter  W.  Raymond  . . . 

Augustus  Steitz 

Louis  Vogel 

Harry  Bowman 

Hugh  Bowman 

Walter  Crafts 

Edward  H.  Jackson 

Wiuneld8.  Keyes 

Benjamin  S.  Lyman  .... 

Eugene  N.  Riotte 

James  B.  Smith 

Eckley  B.  Coxe 

William  S.Lee 

William  N.  Symington .. 

Charles  J.  Duval 

Fritz  Gillmann 

Philip  H.  Lawrence 

Charles  Madge 

Louis  F.  Reichert 

Augustus  J.  Bowie 

George  L.  Bradley 

Howard  Crittenden 

Walter  L.  Kane 

8amuel  F.  Emmons 

Marshall  Hastings 

Maximilian  Koester 

Ethebert  Watts 

John  H.  Caswell 

J.  W.Cortlan 

William  M.Curtis 

Thomas  M.  Drown 

William  B.  Foster 

Robert  Hazen 

Arnold  Hague 

Almon  D.Hodges 


Country,  as  given  at  entrance. 


Year  of 
entrance. 


England 

England 

United  States,  (New  York) 

United  States,  (New  York) 

United  States,  (New  York) 

United  States,  (New  Orleans) 

United  States,  (New  Orleans)  .... 

United  States,  (New  York) 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

United  States,  (San  Francisco).. . 

England 

United  States,  (New  York) 

United  States 

Scotland 

United  States,  (Ohio) 

United  States,  ( Boston) 

United  States,  (Philadelphia) 

United  States,  (New  Orleans) 

United  States,  (Boston) 

England 

Scotland 

Calcutta 

United  States,  (South  Carolina).. 

United  States,  (Cincinnati) 

United  States,  (St.  Louis) 

United  States,  (St.  Louis) 

England 

England 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States,  (New  York) 

United  States,  (Massachusetts). . . 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States,  (Philadelphia) 

United  States,  (New  Jersey) 

United  States 

United  States,  (New  Orleans) 

England 

.England 

England 

United  States,  (California) 

United  States,  (California) 

United  States 

United  States,  (California) 

United  States 

United  States,  (Boston) 

United  States,  (California) 

United  States,  (California) 

United  States,  (Philadelphia) 

United  States,  (New  York) 

United  States 

United  States,  (New  York) 

United  States,  (Philadelphia) 

United  States,  (Pennsylvania)  ... 
United  States,  (San  Francisco)... 

United  States,  (Boston) 

United  States 


1856 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1857 

J857 

1857 

1857 

1657 

1857 

1&57 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1858- 

1858 

1858 

1859 

1859 

1859 

1859 

1859 

1859 

1859 

1H59 

1860 

I860 

1860 

1860 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1862 

1862 

1862 

1863 

1863 

1863 

1863 

1863 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1865 

1865 

1865 

1865 
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List  of  names  of  Americans  and  Englishmen,  &c. — Continued. 


Name. 


Edward  R.  Howe 

Alexis  Jed  hi 

Richard  J.  Inge 

George  J.  Johnson — 
Lebeufl  H.  Mitchell . . 

O.  A.  Moses 

Lyman  Nichols 

Philip  Oettinger 

John  B.  PeArse 

Edward  D.  Peters 

William  H.Pettee... 

Frederick  Prime 

Thomas  C.  Raymond . 
Charles  C.  Rueger  . . . 
Duncan  D.  Templeton 

Sydney  W.  Tyler 

Gardner  F.  Williams . 


United  States 

United  States,  (New  Orleans). 
United  States,  (California).  .. 

United  States 

United  States,  (Massachusetts) 

United  States 

United  States,  ( Boston) 

United  States,  (New  York) 

United  States,  (Philadelphia). . 

United  States,  (  Boston) 

United  States 

United  States,  (New  York) 

United  States 

United  States,  (California).... 
United  Stares,  (New  Orleans) . 
United  States,  (Connecticut) . . 
United  States 


Year  of 
entrance. 


ISfiS 

181ft 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1665 
1865 


Total,  124.  Britons,  48;  Americans,  76,  of  whom  33  entered  in  the  years  1864  and  1865. 
The  number  in  1866  is  said  to  have  been  still  larger.  Nearly  or  quite  all  tho  Americans  in 
the  above  lists  have  graduated  and  returned  to  this  country. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


THE  PARIS  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 


The  French  imperial  mining  school  (Ecole  Imperiale  des  Mines)  at 
Paris  was  first  founded  in  1783.  The  special  object  of  its  instruction  is 
the  mining  and  working  of  minerals ;  also,  the  study  of  steam  machi- 
nery, the  discovery  and  care  of  mineral  springs,  drainage  and  irrigation, 
building  and  running  of  railroads,  and  in  general  the  arts  and  occupa- 
tions connected  with  mineral  manufactures.  The  instruction  includes 
the  branches  of  machinery,  metallurgy,  mineral  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
paleontology,  geology,  (both  pure  and  applied  jto  agriculture,)  adminis- 
trative law,  mining  and  manufacturing  laws,  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
construction  needed  in  the  practice  of  government  mining  engineers 
and  of  managers  of  mines  and  furnaces. 

The  students  of  the  school,  the  instruction,  the  management  and  dis- 
cipline, and  the  building  and  collections  will  oe  spoken  of  in  turn. 

The  whole  number  of  students  is  little  more  than  a  hundred,  and  is 
made  up  of  government  students,  outside  students,  foreign  students,  and 
free  students. 

Government  students,  feUves  ingSnieurs.J — The  government  students  are 
taken  only  from  the  graduating  clas*  of  the  polytechnic  school.  These 
graduates  are  allowed,  in  the  order  of  their  school  rank,  to  choose  which 
branch  of  the  government  service  they  will  go  into ;  ana  it  almost  always 
happeus  that  the  full  number  of  places  in  the  mining  school  is  filled  by 
the  very  highest  scholars.  The  number  taken  each  year  depends  upon 
the  demands  of  the  service ;  half  a  dozen  years  ago  the  yearly  number 
for  several  years  was  six,  but  of  late  it  has  been  only  three.  Their  age 
on  entering  the  mining  school  averages  more  than  twenty-one  years. 

After  graduating  at  the  mining  school  they  become  ordinary  mining 


ERRATUM. 


The  following  names  were  omitted  by  clerical  error  from  the  list  of  the 
enrolled  students  at  the  Freiberg  Academy,  commencing  on  page  236: 


Name. 


James  Watt 

Stephen  D.  Buchan 
Adolph  Steinhaaser  . 

Alfred  Betts 

William  T.  Blanford 
If enry  Bleidorn .... 

R.  J.Kernick 

Thomas  Macfarlane 
Wadsworth  Bush  . . . 


Country,  as  given  at  entrance. 


England 
England 
England 
England 
England 
England 
Cornwall 
Scotland 
England 


Year  of 
entrance. 


1787 
1836 
1836 
1852 
1854 
1854 
1856 
1856 
1861 


It  should  be  added  that  the  list  does  not  include  studeuts  under  private 
tuition,  nor  those  who  may  have  visited  Freiberg  iu  the  course  of  their 
professional  education,  without  regularly  enrolling  themselves  among  the 
members  of  tha  academy  and  regular  attendants  upon  the  lectures. 

B.  W.  R. 
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engineers  of  the  third  class,  and  are  assigned  to  duty  in  some  part  of 
France.  The  higher  grades,  to  which  they  may  rise  in  course  of  time, 
are:  ordinary  mining  engineers  of  the  second  and  first  class,  mining 
engineers-in-chief  of  the  second  and  first  class,  and  general  mining 
inspectors  of  the  second  and  first  class.  The  ordinary  engineers  have 
charge  of  the  mining  and  railroad  interests  of  the  government,  and  the 
inspection  of  steam  boilers,  in  larger  or  smaller  districts,  according  to 
their  rank ;  the  engineers-in-chief  have,  in  like  manner,  the  oversight  of 
several  such  districts ;  and  five  of  the  general  inspectors,  who  are  in  all 
only  about  a  dozen  in  number,  have  charge  of  the  five  great  divisions  of 
the  whole  of  France.  Moreover,  the  care  of  the  Paris  mining  school, 
and  of  the  two  other  lower  mining  schools  of  France,  and  other  special 
duties,  give  occupation  to  a  few  of  the  mining  engineers  of  almost  every 
grade.  The  whole  number  of  mining  engineers  in  the  service  of  the 
government  is  about  130,  and  there  are  about  20  more  on  unlimited  leave 
of  absence,  or  in  the  service  of  companies,  making  about  150  in  all. 

The  government  students  have  a  salary  of  100  francs  a  month,  and. 
during  journeys,  150  francs  a  month,  besides  an  outfit  of  100  francs,  ana 
eight  francs  for  every  day  of  travelling. 

Outside  studentSy  (eldves  externes.J — The  outside  students  are  intended 
to  become  managers  of  mines  and  furnaces  in  the  owners'  interest.  They 
are  admitted  to  the  school  on  a  competitive  examination,  and  have  the 
same  instruction  and  practical  exercises  as  the  government  students.  A 
preparatory  year  of  instruction  is  also  provided  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  outside  students,  but  are  not  fitted  for  admission  to  the  studies 
of  the  first  year. 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  preparatory  year,  with  the  view  of 
becoming  an  outside  student,  must  be  French  by  birth  or  by  naturaliza- 
tion, and  at  least  16  years  old,  and  at  most  22  on  the  foregoing  1st  of 
January.  His  application  must  be  sent  to  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  public  works  by  the  1st  of  September,  and  be  accom- 
panied by  a  birth  certificate,  and,  if  need  be,  his  naturalization  papers; 
by  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  the  authorities  of  his  dwelling- 
place  ;  by  a  physician's  certificate  of  having  been  vaccinated,  or  having 
had  the  small-pox,  and,  if  need  be,  by  an  official  certificate  that  the  pre- 
liminary examination  is  unnecessary.  This  preliminary  examination  is 
made  before  the  middle  of  October  by  government  mining  engineers 
designated  for  the  purpose,  and  must  be  passed  by  all  candidates,  except 
those  who  have  passed  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
polytechnic  school.  The  fiual  examination  is  made  at  Paris,  in  the  first 
half  of  November,  by  the  council  of  the  mining  school.  The  candidate 
must  write  and  spell  well,  and  must  know  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
plane  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  and  phys- 
ics, and  must  be  able  to  draw  from  copies.  There  are  commonly  per- 
haps 15  French  students  following  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  year. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  outside  students  to  the  studies  of  the  first 
year  must  be  French,  in  like  manner,  and  a  year  older  than  the  candi- 
dates for  the  preparatory  year — that  is,  about  18  at  least  on  the  opening 
of  the  school  term  in  November.  They  must  also  hand  in  their  appli- 
cation in  the  same  way  together- with  similar  certificates:  and  all  must 
likewise  pass  a  preliminary  examination,  except  those  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  polytechnic  school,  or  are  licentiates  of  the  mathematical 
sciences,  or  have  passed  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  preparatory 
year.  The  final  examination  is  made  by  the  council  of  the  school  in  the 
first  half  of  November.  The  requirements  are  good  handwriting  and 
good  spelling,  a  knowledge  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  of 
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mechanics,  of  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  of  those  parts 
of  physics  that  treat  more  especially  of  gases  and  of  optical  instruments, 
of  general  chemistry,  and  geometrical  drawing,  and  water-color  washing. 
Before  the  examination  each  candidate  must  hand  in  at  the  school  a 
page  of  French  written  from  dictation,  five  drawings  of  descriptive 
geometry,  (exercises  on  the  straight  line  and  the  plane,  solution  of  three 
principal  cases  of  trihedral  angles,  tangent  plane  to  a  surface  of  revolu- 
tion, section  of  an  oblique  cone  by  a  plane,  development  of  a  truncated 
cone,  intersection  of  two  cylinders,)  three  drawings  of  stone  cutting,  (an 
oblique  door  in  a  battering  wall,  a  straight  descending  vault,  an  unclosed 
winding  staircase,)  a  drawing  of  carpentry,  (a  roof  of  truss  with  all  the 
pieces  in  detail,)  a  washed  drawing  of  a  screw  and  nut  shaded. 

About  20  outside  students  are  admitted  every  year  to  the  studies  of 
the  first  year,  and  about  12  every  year  receive  diplomas  at  the  end  of 
their  studies. 

Foreign  students,  (elhves  Strangers.) — Foreigners  are  permitted  to 
share  in  the  instruction  of  the  school  in  all  its  branches,  including  the 
preparatory  year ;  and  are  admitted,  without  examination^  on  the  simple 
recommendation  of  the  ambassador  at  Paris  of  each  applicant's  govern- 
ment. Of  course  it  is  desirable  for  all  students  to  have  the  same  fitting 
and  age  as  the  French  students  have,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  studies 
of  the  school.  Foreign  students  can  have  places  in  the  labratory  and 
in  the  drawing-room,  only  in  case  places  happen  to  be  vacant  there. 
They  may  pass  the  same  examinations  as  the  government  students,  and 
are  expected  to  pass  one  of  them  each  year ;  and  at  the  end  of  their 
studies  they  may  have  a  certificate  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
studied,  and  of  their  examination  marks;  but  no  diploma  is  given  them, 
and  they  have  no  right  to  practice  the  profession  in  France,  except  as 
assistants  of  French  engineers.  The  foreign  students  are  subject  to  the 
same  discipline  as  the  French,  but  are  less  cared  about  and  less  closely 
watched  over,  so  that  they  do  pretty  much  as  they  like.  Half  a  dozen 
years  ago,  the  number  of  foreign  students  in  the  preparatory  year  was 
perhaps  a  dozen;  in  the  first  and  second  year  of  the  regular  course, 
about  half  a  dozen,  and  in  the  third  year,  three  or  four.  There  are  com- 
monly two  or  three  Americans  among  the  foreign  students  of  the  school. 

Free  students*  (el&ces  libres.) — Besides  the  above-mentioned  students, 
others,  called  free  students,  are  allowed  to  take  such  portions  of  the 
school  instructions  as  they  may  choose,  but  are  required  to  pass  at  least 
one  examination  each  year.  They  have  much  the  same  privilges  as 
the  foreign  students,  and,  like  them,  receive  no  diploma  at  the  end  of 
their  studies.  The  free  students  are  few,  perhaps  a  dozen  in  the  whole 
school. 

The  instruction. — The  instruction  is  three  years  long,  (besides  the  pre- 
paratory year,)  and  is  given  in  lectures,  (without  recitations,)  practical 
exercises  in  chemistry,  drawing,  mineralogy  and  paleontology,  and  in 
occasional  excursions.  With  French  generosity,  it  is  made  quite  free  of 
cost  to  all  the  students,  French  and  foreign  alike ;  and  the  lectures  on 
mineralogy,  geology  and  paleontology  are  open  to  the  public.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  second  and  third  years  have  to  travel  in  mining  regions 
in  their  long  summer  vacations. 

The  students  are  not  left  to  grope  in  their  ignorance  for  a  fitting 
arrangement  of  their  studies,  but  a  well-planned  regular  course  of  study 
is  prescribed,  and  things  are  learned  in  their  proper  connection,  a  matter 
of  great  importance. 

Preparatory  year. — The  instruction  of  the  prepatory  year  begins  at  the 
middle  of  November  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  summer. 
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Professor  Haton  de  la  Goupilliere  (ordinary  engineer  of  the  first  class) 
lectures  on  the  differential  and  integral  culculus  and  in  mathematics. 

Professor  Fuchs  (ordinary  engineer,  second  class)  lectures  on  descriptive 
geometry  and  the  parts  of  physics  that  treat  specifically  of  dynamical 
electricity  and  optics. 

Professor  Moissenet  (ordinary  engineer,  first  class)  lectures  on  general 
chemistry. . 

The  students  of  the  preparatory  year  also  practice  geometrical  draw- 
ing and  water-color  washing  under  Mr.  Amoroux,  the  drawing-master  of 
the  school. 

-First  and  second  years. — The  lecture  courses  of  the  first  and  second 
years  are  given  together ;  that  is,  some  of  them  are  two  years  long,  and 
the  students  who  enter  the  school  one  year  begin  with  the  second  part 
of  the  course  of  those  who  entered  the  previous  year ;  but  the  lecture 
courses  are  so  arranged  that  some  begin  one  year  and  some  the  next. 
'  The  courses  that  are  only  one  year  long  alternate  with  each  other,  so  as 
to  be  equal  in  number  each  year.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  at  the 
school  at  least  two  years  in  order  to  get  the  most  important  part  of  the 
instruction.  Tfen  lectures  of  about  16  hours  in  all  are  given  each  week, 
and  the  courses  last  from  the  middle  of  November  until  the  middle  of 
April. 

Gruner,  (general  inspector,  second  class,)  professor  of  metallurgy, 
gives  a  two-year  lecture  course,  that  begins  the  even  years,  (I860,  for 
example,)  with  general  metallurgy,  furnaces,  fuels,  and  the  like,  and 
iron ;  and  the  next  year  takes  up  copper,  lead,  silver,  gold,  quicksilver, 
tin,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  zinc. 

Rivot,  (engineer-in-chief,  second  class,)  professor  of  mineral  chemistry, 
gives  a  two  year  lecture  course,  that  begins  in  the  odd  years,  with  the 
metalloids,  alcalis,  and  earths,  together  with  cements,  mortars,  mineral 
waters,  soils,  and  manures ;  and  the  next  year  treats  of  the  metals.  He 
has  also  charge  of  the  laboratory,  where  each  student  works  in  periods 
of  three  weeks  at  a  time,  alternating  with  the  drawing  exercises.  In  the 
laboratory  the  students  begin  with  making  preparations  of  different 
bodies,  and  then  make  analyses  and  dry  assays.  A  written  account  of 
the  laboratory  work  is  required  from  the  student. 

Daubrde  (engineer-in-chief,  first  class)  is  professor  of  mineralogy,  in. 
the  place  held  half  a  dozen  years  ago  by  the  much  lamented  De  S6nar- 
mont.  The  lecture  course  is  only  one  year  long,  but  it  is  repeated  every 
year,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  students  generally  will  follow  it  two 
years  running  before  getting  the  needful  practical  familiarity  with  the 
minerals.  A  few,  however,  are  able  to  pass  the  examination  satisfac- 
torily at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Besides  the  lectures,  there  are,  for 
some  weeks  before  the  examination,  practical  exercises  in  the  presence 
of  the  professor. 

Gallon  (engineer-in-chief,  first  class)  is  professor  of  mining  and 
machinery,  aud  gives  a  one-year  course  on  each  of  these  subjects  in 
alternate  years,  beginning  the  one  in  mining  on  the  odd  years,  and  the 
one  on  machinery  the  even  years. 

Blie  de  Beaumont  (general  inspector,  first  class)  is  professor  of  geol- 
ogy, but  he  gives  only  four  or  five  of  the  lectures  himself,  and  the  rest 
are  given  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  De  Chancourtois  (engineer-in-chief,  first 
class.)  The  lecture  course  is  but  one  year  long,  but  it  is  repeated  every 
year,  and  the  examination  comes  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and 
hearing  the  lectures  is  only  required  that  year.  Besides  these  lectures, 
there  are,  in  the  spring,  weekly  excursions  of  a  whole  day  in  the  neigh- 
borhood with  both  these  professors.    After  the  spring  examinations  are 
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over,  there  is  every  year,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  a  geological  excur- 
sion of  a  whole  week  to  some  distant  part  of  France,  as,  for  example,  to 
the  Ardennes,  or  to  the  Jura.  On  this  yearly  excursion,  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont himself  takes  the  lead,  and  does  it  most  admirably ;  long  may  he 
be  spared  the  strength  for  such  fatiguing  labors!  The  party  numbers 
some  forty,  counting  the  professors  and  two  or  three  of  their  assistants 
and  friends  and  the  students,  to  all  of  whom  transportation  is  furnished 
free. 

Bayle  (engineer-in-chief,  second  class)  is  professor  of  paleontology. 
He  began  with  paleozoic  fossils  in  1859 ;  and  in  1860  took  up  secondary 
fossils;  and  in  1861,  probably,  went  on  with  tertiary  fossils,  making 
really  a  three-year  course  of  it.  The  student,  however,  is  required  to 
follow  this  course  only  through  the  first  year ;  but  as  tne  examination 
does  not  come  until  the  end  of  the  second  year,  together  with  the  geo- 
logical examination,  he  finds  it  to  his  interest,  if  only  for  that  reason,  to 
hear  the  lectures  of  both  years. 

Professor  Fuchs  (ordinary  engineer,  second  class)  teaches  surveying, 
with  practical  exercises  above  ground  and  in  the  catacombs  under- 
ground, in  the  summer  between  the  first  and  second  years  lectures. 

The  drawing  exercises  of  the  first  and  second  year  under  Mr.  Amour- 
oux,  consist  of  machine  drawing  from  copies  and  from  real  machines, 
plotting,  mapping;  and  later,  in  the  second  year,  in  making  original 
drawings  iu  solution  of  given  problems  in  mining,  machinery  or  metal- 
lurgy. 

Third  year. — The  lectures  of  the  third  year  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  mostly  on  subjects  of  less  interest  and  importance  to  for- 
eign mining  engineers  than  the  lectures  of  the  other  two  years. 

Couche  (engineer-in-chief,  first  class)  is  professor  of  construction,  and 
lectures  on  railroads  and  machine  construction. 

Professor  Lam6-Fleurs  (engineer-in-chief,  second  class)  lectures  on  min- 
ing laws. 

Professor  Delesse  (engineer-in-chief,  second  class)  lectures  on  agri- 
culture, drainage  ana  irrigation.  Excursions  are  sometimes  made  to 
large  farms  in  the  country. 

The  drawing  exercises  of  the  third  year  are  original  designs  connected 
with  the  solution  of  problems  in  mining,  machinery  or  metallurgy. 

Mr.  Schlessinger  teaches  German  to  the  students  of  every  year;  but 
the  study  of  it  is  optional,  and  few  study  it  after  the  first  few  days. 

Mr.  El  well  teaches  English,  in  like  manner,  to  those  of  any  year  who 
choose  to  study  it. 

Examinations. — The  examinations  at  the  ends  of  the  lecture  courses 
are  both  written  and  oral,  and  a  week  is  given  to  the  examination  in  each 
course.  The  written  examination  takes  place  in  the  library,  and  two  or 
three  questions  are  given  to  all  the  students  together  for  each  to  answer. 
Each  student  may  make  use  of  his  lecture  notes  or  of  any  books  he  may 
bring  with  him  or  find  iu  the  library ;  and,  if  he  wishes,  he  may  work 
upon  the  answers  all  through  the  day  until  four  o'clock ;  but  the  time 
required  for  his  work  is  noted.  The  questions  in  metallurgy,  one  year, 
to  give  an  example,  were  how  to  adjust  the  charges  of  two  iron  furnaces 
in  order  to  produce  good  foundry  iron  in  one  and  forge  iron  in  the  other, 
at  less  than  certain  given  prices,  with  three  ores,  and  forge  cinders  of 
certain  given  composition  and  cost,  and  with  labor  of  a  certain  given 
cost.  The  geological  questions,  one  year,  required  a  description  of  the 
coal  measures  proper,  their  characteristic  structure,  composition  and 
fossils,  and  their  difference  from  other  coal  formations;  also  an  account 
of  the  principal  conditions  in  which  limestone  occurs  on  the  globe,  and 
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the  origin  of  different  limerocks;  also  an  account  of  the  different  tin  ore 
deposits  in  the  world,  and  the  conjectures  as  to  their  probable  mode  of 
formation.  The  written  examination  in  mineralogy  consisted,  under  De 
S£narmont,  of  crystallographic  computation.  In  the  oral  examinations 
the  students  are  examined  one  at  a  time  by  the  professor  of  each  branch 
and  a  couple  of  other  gentlemen,  and  the  questioning  lasts  from  ten 
minutes  to  half  an  hour.  In  mineralogy  the  student  is  asked  the  names 
of  six  or  eight  materials  placed  before  him.  In  geology  and  paleontology, 
he  is  tried  in  the  same  way  with  a  few  fossils  as  well  as  questioned  on 
geological  points,  and  required  to  explain  a  specimen  or  two  of  ore  veins. 
The  examinations  of  the  second  year  include,  also,  the  subject  of  the  first 
year's  lectures. 

Journeys. — Besides  the  geological  and  agricultural  excursions  already 
mentioned,  the  students  of  the  second  and  third  years  have  to  travel  for 
at  least  100  days  in  the  second  half,  that  is,  the  summer  of  those  years ; 
commonly  two  or  three  students  together.  They  have  to  make  known 
their  plans  beforehand,  and  have  them  approved  of;  and  after  their 
return,  have  to  hand  in  a  journal  of  what  they  have  seen.  Both  French 
and  foreign  students  are  furnished  with  circular  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  government  mining  engineers,  and  to  all  managers  of  mines  and 
furnaces  in  France,  who  take  pains  to  show  all  needful  attentions  to  the 
students.  In  this  way  there  is  really  as  good  a  chance  to  see  mines  and 
furnaces  to  advantage  as  if  the  school  were  placed  in  a  mining  region, 
and  a  long  period  of  time  were  specially  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  At 
the  end  of  their  studies  those  government  students  who  have  sepecially 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  school  are  allowed  to  travel  for  a  time 
in  foreign  countries. 

Management — The  mining  school  is  under  the  control  of  the  ministry 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works,  and  is  managed  by  a  gen- 
eral inspector  of  the  first  class,  [now  Mr.  Combes,]  who  has  the  title  of 
director  of  the  school.  Under  him,  a  general  inspector  of  the  second 
class,  [now  Mr.  Gruner,]  or  an  engineer-in-cheif,  is  charged  with  the 
direction  of  the  studies  and  the  details  of  the  management,  and  lias  the 
title  of  inspector  of  the  school.  The  council  of  the  school,  which  meets 
at  least  once  in  two  months,  consists  of  the  director  and  the  inspector  of 
the  school,  of  two  general  inspectors,  and  of  the  professors;  and  it  delib- 
erates on  the  standing  of  the  students,  and  the  cases  of  extreme  punish- 
ment, and  arranges  the  lecture  courses.  Another  council,  called  the 
improvement  council,  consists  of  the  director  of  the  school,  a  general 
inspector  of  the  first  class,  two  general  inspectors  of  the  second  class, 
the  inspector  of  the  school,  and  two  of  the  professors.  It  meets  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  its  business  is  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  work  of  the 
students  taken  as  a  whole,  and  to  propose  improvements  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  school. 

Punishments. — The  penalties  that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  students  are: 
a  reprimand  given  either  privately  or  in  presence  of  their  comrades,  by 
the  professors,  by  the  inspector,  or  by  the  director  of  the  school ;  tem- 
porary exclusion,  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  from  the  rooms  for  study,  and 
from  the  laboratory  or  from  the  school ;  public  mention;  censure  by  the 
council,  with  or  without  public  mention ;  delay  of  promotion  from  one 
class  to  the  next ;  final  expulsion  from  the  school. 

Hours. — The  lectures  are  given  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  and 
at  noon,  and  there  are  in  the  first  and  second  year,  commonly,  two  each 
day.  The  students  are  required  to  sign  their  name  in  a  register  before 
each  lecture,  and  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon.  They  may  leave 
the  school  between  the  two  lectures,  or  from  half-past  eleven  to  twelve,  for 
their  breakfast ;  but  they  must  stay  there  from  noon  until  signing  at 
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half-past  three.    They  can  stay  later  if  they  like,  and  some  work  at  their 
drawings  by  lamplight. 

Rank. — The  r^nk  of  the  students  is  determined  by  their  merit,  taking 
account  of  their  industry,  their  examinations,  and  their  capacity  shown 
in  the  practical  exercises?  and  the  journals  of  their  journeys. 

Dress. — There  is  a  uniform  prescribed  for  the  government  students, 
but  none  for  the  others.  The  undress  uniform  is  simply  three  narrow 
bands  of  gold  lace  around  the  cap. 

Tlie  building  and  collections. — The  school  with  all  its  appurtenances  is 
contained  within  one  building,  which  contains  also  the  dwellings  of  the 
director  and  inspector  of  the  school ;  but  none  of  the  students  lodge  at 
the  school.  Certain  portions  of  the  school  have  been  built  within  the 
last  half  dozen  years,  and  it  is  now  handsomely  furnished  with  labora- 
tories, drawing-rooms,  and  rooms  for  the  library  and  the  mineralogical, 
geological,  metallurgical  and  machine  model  collections.  The  collections 
of  fossils  and  minerals  are  very  large  and  fine :  and  they  are  open  to  the 
students  and  to  the  public  on  certain  days  in  the  week.  The  specimens, 
except  the  duplicates,  are  in  glass  cases  on  the  tables,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  seen  but  not  handled.  There  is  a  small  collection  of  fossils  and 
minerals  that  is  always  accessible  to  the  students,  and  can  be  freely 
handled.    The  large  library  is  open  daily  and  all  day. 

The  collections  of  the  museum  of  natural  history  at  the  plant  garden 
are  also  open  to  the  public  on  certaiu  days  of  the  week,  and  are  there- 
fore available,  especially  the  line  collection  of  minerals,  for  the  study  of 
mining  students.  There  are  other  mineralogical  collections  likewise 
accessible,  in  the  city,  as  well  as  libraries,  machine  models,  laboratories, 
for  private  instruction  under  excellent  chemists,  and  other  valuable 
facilities  for  study;  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  benefit,  both  directly  to 
the  student  and  indirectly  through  its  effect  on  the  professors,  of  the 
presence  in  the  city  of  a  very  large  number  of  scientific  men. 

Further  details  of  the  organization  of  the  school  may  be  found  in  the 
laws  and  decrees  of  the  annates  des  mines  for  1856;  and  details  of  the. 
examinations  for  admission,  in  the  same  for  1861  and  1867. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AT  BERLIN— BY  W1LLARD  P. 

WARD,  M.  E. 

Of  this  excellent  institution  but  little  is  known  in  this  country  in 
comparison  with  the  wide  reputation  of  the  Freiberg,  Clausthal,  and 
Paris  schools.  The  main  reasons  for  this  are  the  comparative  recentness 
of  its  foundation  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  situated  in  a  mining  region. 
The  practical  part  of  a  mining  engineer's  education  is  probably  best 
gained  by  studying  at  a  school  situated  in  some  great  mining  region, 
where  he  will  sec  nothing  but  mines  and  hear  nothing  but  mining  mat- 
ters discussed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  things  which  it  is  necessary  for  an 
educated  miner  to  know  which  he  can  learn  just  as  well  in  one  place  as  . 
another,  so  far  as  the  advantages  of  location  are  concerned.  These  are 
the  kindred  sciences  of  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  the  theory  of  the 
treatment  of  ores,  assaying,  &c,  which  are  necessary  to  a  rational  system 
of  mining. 

The  huge  attendance  of  the  excellent  mining  schools  connected  with 
Columbia  College,  the  Troy  Polytechnic,  and  others,  shows  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  appreciate  the  value  of  these  sciences  to  the  mining  engineer. 
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As  every  young  man  who  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  mining, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  go  to  Europe  to  spend  three  or  four 
years  there  in  prosecuting  his  studies,  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  country  to 
have  these  schools,  which  I  believe  to  be  excellent;  and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  anything  to  injure  them  in  any  way.  Still  some — partly  be- 
cause they  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  European  residence,  and. 
partly  because  they  consider  the  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  there  greater 
than  those  offered  by  the  schools  of  this  country — will  go  to  Europe  to 
study ;  and  to  each  a  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  Berlin  school  may 
be  of  value. 

The  advantage  of  being  a  member  of  this  school  consists  not  only  in 
being  able  to  hear  the  lectures  and  have  the  valuable  advice  and  friend- 
ship of  the  professors,  but  it  gives  one  free  entrance  to  all  the  mines 
and  smelting  works  of  Prussia.  So  great  is  the  courtesy  of  the  Germans 
that  almost  anybody,  on  making  proper  application,  can  see  nearly  all 
their  works ;  but  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  director  of  the  Berlin 
school  will  secure  a  degree  of  civility  which  under  other  circumstances 
would  be  wanting,  and  admission  to  certain  *7orks  which  would  other- 
wise not  be  shown  at  all,  or  shown  in  such  a  way  that  one  would  be  but 
very  little  the  wiser  after  seeing  them. 

With  regard  to  the  lectures  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  all  of  the  best. 
The  Prussian  government  has  spared  no  pains  or  money  to  give  the 
students  all  the  opportunities  possible  for  obtaining  a  thorough  theoreti- 
cal and,  so  far  as  models  and  collections  can  be  of  assistance,  practical 
knowledge  of  his  profession.  The  student  has  the  advantage  in  Berlin 
of  being  able  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Gnstav  Hose  on  mineralogy, 
whose  name  is  almost  as  fainilliar.to  mineralogists  as  that  of  his  lament- 
ed brother,  Henry  Rose,  is  to  chemists ;  of  Beyrich  on  geology,  who  is 
regarded  by  many  in  Germany  as  a  second  Cuvier  in  the  realms  of 
paleontology ;  and  to  make  use  of  the  large  mineralogical  and  paleon- 
tological  collections  of  the  largest  university  of  Germany. 

The  director  of  the  school  and  professor  of  mining,  Hauchecorne,  is  a 
man  of  very  extended  practical  knowledge  iu  his  branch.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  a  iniuing  superintendent  in  Westphalia  and  Upper  Silesia. 

Professor  Kerl,  on  general  smelting  and  assaying,  ig(  sufficiently  well 
known,  even  in  America,  to  render  anything  I  could  say  of  him  super- 
fluous. Professor  Wedding,  on  iron  smelting,  has  a  large  experience  in 
his  subject,  but  is  probably  better  known  in  England  than  in  this  country. 
Professor  Rammelsberg,  on  mineral  chemistry,  and  Professor  Hoffman, 
on  general  chemistry,  are  professionally,  and  through  their  books,  well 
known  in  this  country.  Puofessor  Werner,  on  machinery,  is  regarded  its 
authority  in  Germany.  The  large  and  well-appointed  laboratory  is  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Finkler,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  former  pupils 
of  Henry  Rose.  There  are  but  few,  if  any,  other  schools  which  possess 
such  corps  of  instructors. 

In  the  summer  vacation  trips  are  made  to  various  mining  regions  by 
the  professors  of  metallurgy  and  mining  accompanied  by  the  students, 
the  travelling  expenses  of  the  party  being  paid  by  the  government. 

To  the  above  general  account  I  add  the  following,  translated  from 
official  publications,  for  which  1  am  indebted  to  Professor  Bruno  Kerl,  of 
Berlin : 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MINES. 

§  1.  Object — The  Royal  Academy  of  Mines,  at  Berlin,  is  established 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  those  who  would  educate  themselves  in 
the  management  of  mining,  metallurgical,  or  saline  works,  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  necessary  professional'  knowledge. 
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• 

§  2.  Control  and  administration. — The  academy  is  under  the  general 
control  of  a  director,  appointed  by  the  King,  and  responsible  to  the 
minister  of  commerce,  trade,  and  public  works.  The  financial  and  sta- 
tistical departments  (bureau  work)  are  conducted  by  officials  of  the  minis- 
terial department  of  inines;  furnaces,  and  salines. 

§  3.  The  curatorium. — This  consists  of  five  members  or  curators,  appoint- 
ed by  the  King,  and  assists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  organization,  the 
determination  of  the  various  courses,  and  the  nomination  of  instructors/ 

§  4.  Duties  of  the  director. — Besides  the  general  management  of  the 
institution,  the  director  has  the  following  special  functions : 

1.  The  issuance  of  permissions  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  academy, 
according  to  the  conditions  in  §§  10-12. 

2.  The  superintendence  of  the  systematic  progress  of  lectures  and 
instruction. 

3.  The  control  of  collections  and  apparatus,  (for  which  the  instructors 
in  each  branch  are  primarily  responsible,)  and  the  preservation  of  build- 
ings and  personal  property. 

4.  The  preparation  and  transmission  of  estimates. 

6.  The  procurement  of  apparatus,  ftirniture,  &c,  and  the  receipt  of 
moneys  within  the  limits  of  the  estimates. 

6.  The  transmission  of  annual  accounts,  and  the  reception  and  editing 
of  notes  and  reports. 

7.  The  rendition  of  annual  reports. 

8.  The  convocation  of  regular  instructors,  to  consult  upon  the  plan  of 
instruction,  and  other  matters  relating  thereto,  as  often  as  may  be  required, 
and  at  least  semi-annually. 

§  5.  Regular  instruction. — Regular  instructors  (professors)  are  appointed 
by  the  minister  of  commerce,  trade,  and  public  works,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  director  and  approval  of  the  curatorium,  for  the  principal  subjects 
included  in  the  courses,  and  are  bound  to  deliver  certain  lectures  and 
give  certain  instruction  in  their  respective  branches. 

§  6.  Extraordinary  instruction. — The  director  may  also,  with  the  consent 
of  the  curatorium,  grant  permission  to  any  regular  instructor  of  the  acad- 
emy, to  any  professor  or  teacher  of  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  to 
:  other  duly  qualified  persons,  to  lecture  upon  special  subjects. 

§  7.  General  plan  of  instruction. — The  lectures  at  the  academy  continue 
from  the  15th  of  October  to  the  15th  of  the  following  August,  with  an 
Easter  vacation  of  three  weeks. 

§  8.  Subjects. — The  following  subjects  are  includedin  the  plan  of  regular 
instruction:  mines,  salines,  general  metallurgy,  metallurgy  of  iron, 
mechanics,  machines,  surveying,  drawing,  construction,  projections  and 
shadows,  recitations  and  colloquies  upon  mineralogy,  geognosy,  and 
paleontology,  and  on  mathematical  processes,  mining  law,  mineral 
chemistry,  iron  founding,  mechanical  technology  of  the  metals,  applied 
chemistry  in  the  arts,  blow-pipe  assaying,  general  chemical  analysis,  with 
practical  instruction  in  the  laboratory,  assaying  in  the  dry  and  humid 
ways,  theoretically  and  practically,  &c,  &c.  A  catalogue  of  the  lectures 
and  lecture  fees  is  published  semi-annually. 

§  9.  Reception  of  students. — Permission  to  attend  the  academy  is  granted 
by  the  director,  according  to  the  conditions  of  §§  10-12,  upon  application 
made  during  the  first  14  days  of  the  semester,  and  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  attestations.  This  permission  is  endorsed  upon  the  applica- 
tion and  given  to  the  student  by  the  registrar  of  the  academy. 

§  10.  Qualifications  of  students. — The  following  have  a  right  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  academy : 

1.  Those  students  of  mines,  furnaces,  and  salines,  who  desire  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  Prussian  government  service. 
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2.  The  matriculated  students  of  the  Royal  Frederick  William  University 
of  Berlin. 

3.  The  matriculated  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Practical  Arts, 
(Oewerbe  Akademie.) 

§  11.  Admission  of  other  students. — The  director  may  also  grant  to  other 
persons  the  permission  to  attend  such  lectures  as  they  may  name  in  their 
applications. 

§  12.  Applications. — The  students  admitted  according  "to  §§  10  and  11, 
note,  in  the  proper  column  of  the  application  blank,  the  lectures  which 
they  desire  to  attend  during  the  semester,  and  deliver  it  to  the  registrar 
for  signature. 

§  13.  Fees. — Within  four  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester, 
(half  year,)  the  applications  (§  12)  are  to  be  handed  in,  the  fees  paid  into 
the  academical  treasury,  ana  the  students  are  to  report  themselves  to 
the  instructors. 

§  14.  No  instructor  is  allowed  to  accept  the  application  of  a  student, 
or  admit  him  to  lectures  and  recitations,  before  the  fee  has  been  paid 
and  receipt  endorsed  upon  the  application-blank,  except  where  fees  are 
remitted.  (§§  19,  20.) 

§  15.  Fees. — Lectures  and  recitations  are  partly  for  fees  (privation)  and 
partly  gratuitous,  (public.) 

§  16.  In  the  case  of  private  lectures  included  in  the  regular  courses, 
the  fee  shall  not  exceed  one  thaler  (73  cents  gold)  for  each  weekly  hour 
per  semester.  The  fee  for  a  course  of  lectures  occupying  five  hours  of 
each  week  through  the  half-year,  for  instance,  would  be  five  thalers. 
Fees  for  instruction  in  drawing  and  practice  in  the  laboratory  are  sub- 
ject to  special  arrangements. 

§  17.  The  fees  for  extraordinary  lectures  are  fixed  by  the  instructors 
in  accordance  with  the  curatorium.  The  rule  adopted  for  ordinary  lec- 
tures is  in  general,  however,  not  to  be  exceeded. 

§  18.  The  fees  paid  in  for  extraordinary  instruction  r.re  received  by 
the  respective  instructors  from  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

§  10.  Remissions. — In  cases  of  personal  indigence,  attested  by  the 
proper  authorities,  the  minister  of  commerce,  trade,  and  public  works 
may.  on  the  application  of  the  director,  remit  to  native  students  half 
the  rees  for  ordinary  instruction.  Thero  is  no  remission  of  the  fees  for 
special  courses  of  lectures. 

§  20.  The  remission  is  endorsed  by  the  director  on  the  application- 
blank  ;  and  the  student  binds  himself  thereupon,  in  writing,  to  refund 
to  the  treasury  of  the  academy  the  amount  so  remitted  within  six  years 
after  leaving  the  institution. 

§  21.  Refunding  of  fees. — Fees  are  refunded  to  students  when  the  lec- 
tures do  not  take  place,  or  are  broken  off  during  the  first  half  of  the 
semester,  or  are  held  at  different  times  from  those  first  announced.  The 
amount  so  refunded  must  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  current  semester,  otherwise  the  claim  is  void. 

§  22.  Certificates. — Remarks  as  to  the  degree  of  industry  and  profi- 
ciency manifested  by  the  student  are  entered  at  the  close  of  each 
semester  in  the  proper  columns  of  the  application-blank.  At  the  request 
of  the  students  the  director  will  issue,  upon  surrender  of  the  application- 
blank,  a  certificate  as  to  his  conduct  and  progress  while  in  attendance 
at  the  aeademy. 

Students  who  have  attended  the  academy  for  at  least  two  semesters 
may  be  subjected  to  an  examination  and  receive  certificates  of  their 
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attainments.    With  reference  to  this  point  the  following  rules  are  estab- 
lished : 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF 

MINES  AT  BERLIN. 

§  1.  The  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mines  may,  upon  leaving 
the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  proofs  of  their  acquirements, 
undergo  an  examination,  the  result  of  which  will  be  embodied  in  an  offi- 
cial certificate,  made  out  for  them. 

§  2.  Oaly  those  students  can  apply  for  such  an  examination  who  have 
attended  the  lectures  or  taken  part  in  the  practical  exercises  of  the  acad- 
emy for  at  least  two  semesters.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  for  admis- 
sion to  examination  than  proof  of  such  attendance. 

§  3.  The  examination  may  cover  all  the  sciences  and  accomplishments 
taught  at  the  academy.  The  candidates  have  to  name  those  branches 
in  which  they  desire  to  be  examined. 

§  4.  The  commission  conducting  the  examination  consists  of  at  least 
three  members,  including  the  director  of  the  academy  as  president,  an  * 
the  instructors  in  those  branches  covered  by  the  examination. 

§  5.  The  examination  is  both  written  and  oral.  The  candidate  must 
present,  upon  a  subject  named  by  the  commission,  a  written  thesis,  for 
the  preparation  of  which  a  period  of  six  weeks  is  allowed  him.  If  he  is 
to  be  examined  in  several  branches,  he  may  choose  the  one  to  which  the 
Bubject  of  the  thesis  shall  belong.  The  candidate  is  also  at  liberty, 
however,  to  present,  besides  this  one  obligatory  work,  other  written  pro- 
ductions or  drawings.  All  work  so  presented  is  to  be  accompanied  with 
the  written  assurance  that  it  has  been  performed  without  assistance ; 
and  the  thesis  must  be  in  the  candidate's  own  handwriting. 

§  6.  Applications  for  examination  must  be  addressed  in  writing  to  the 
director  of  the  academy  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  sem- 
ester, and  accompanied  with  the  necessary  proof  of  two  semesters' 
attendance.  The  examining  commission  then  determines  the  subject 
for  the  thesis,  so  that  this  may  be  prepared  during  the  vacation.  The 
completed  work  is  to  be  handed  in  to  the  commission  within  the  six 
weeks  before  mentioned,  a  discretionary  prolongation  of  which  period  is 
only  to  be  made  by  the  commission  in  cases  of  extraordinary  hindrance. 
The  oral  examination  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
semester. 

§  7.  The  examining  commission  prepares  a  diploma  or  certificate  con- 
cerning the  result  of  the  oral  examination  aud  the  examination  of  the 
written  thesis.  These  degrees  of  proficiency  are  recognized  and  entered 
on  diplomas  with  the  words,  "mitAuszeichnung?  (with  distinction,)  "gut? 
(well,)  and  "geniigendf  (pretty  well,  or  sufficiently.)  Each  examiner  pro- 
poses the  verdict  in  his  own  department,  and  the  question  is  determined 
which  grade  of  proficiency  shall  be  certified  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  commission.  For  those  branches  in  which  the  candidate  has  not 
borne  examination  even  "  sufficiently"  well,  no  entry  whatever  is  made. 

§  8.  The  candidate  is  free  to  apply  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  year,  to  be 
re-examined  in  those  branches  in  which  he  failed  on  the  first  trial ;  but 
after  a  second  failure  no  further  application  will  be  granted. 

§  9.  The  examination  fee,  payable  to  the  academical  treasury  when  the 
application  is  made,  is  10  thalers  for  an  examination  covering  not  more 
than  four  branches.  For  every  additional  branch  an  additional  fee 
of  three  thalers  is  required ;  but  the  whole  fee  can  in  no  case  exceed 
20  thalers. 
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The  following  are  the  regular  courses  of  lectures  for  the  winter  sem- 
ester of  1868-'69 : 

Lectures  and  iottructon.  Half-yearly  fee. 

1.  Mining  Technology — five  lectures  weekly  by  Bergrath  Hauchecorne 5  thalers. 

2.  Technology  of  Saltworks— one  lecture  weekly  by  Bergrath  Hauchecorne..  1 

3.  General  Metallurgy — four  lectures  weekly  by  Professor  Kerl 4 

4.  Metallurgy  of  Iron— four  lectures  weekly  by  Bergrath  Wedding 4 

5.  Founding  and  Moulding — three  lectures  weekly  by  Dr.  Diirre 4 

6.  Chemical  Technology — two  lectures  weekly  by  Professor  Kerl 2      " 

7.  General  Assay  ing—  six  lectures  weekly  by  Professor  Kerl 9      " 

8.  Blowpipe  Assaying — two  lectures  weekly  by  Professor  Kerl 3      " 

9.  Assaying  of  Iron—  three  lectures  weekly  by  Bergrath  Wedding 4$    " 

10.  Petrography — four  lectures  weekly  by  Professor  Beyrich 4 

11.  Geology,  with  special  attention  to  the  stratified  formations — four  lectures 

weekly  by  Professor  Beyrich , 4 

12.  The  Oeological  Formation  of  the  Globe — one  lecture  weeky  by  Dr.  Lossen.  Gratis. 

13.  On  Volcanoes— one  lecture  weekly  by  Professor  Roth Gratis. 

14.  Mineralogical  Repetitions — four  lectures  weekly  by  Professor  G.  Rose Gratis. 

J 5.  Mineralogical  Exercises— four  lectures  weekly  by  Dr.  Eck 4  thalers. 

16.  Chemistry  of  Minerals — three  lectures  weekly  by  Professor  Rammelsberg..  Gratis. 

17.  Repetitions  of  Analysis  of  Minerals — four  lectures  weekly  by  Dr.  Finkener.  Gratis. 

18.  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Analysis  of  Minerals— (a,)  quantitative ;  five 

hours  dijiily  by  Dr.  Finkener .  20  thalers. 

(bt )  qualitative ;  four  hours  weekly  by  Dr.  Finkener 8 

19    Analytical  Geometry — five  lectures  weekly  by  Professor  Bertram 5 

20.  Mechanical  Science — 6ix  lectures  weekly  by  M.  Hormann 6 

21.  Applied  Mechanics — six  lectures  weekly  by  M.  Hormann 6 

22.  Surveying  of  Mines — four  lectures  weekly  by  Berg-Assessor  Kauth 4 

23.  Instructions  in  Drawing — eight  lessons  weekly  by  Berg- Assessor  Kauth.. .  Gratis. 

24.  Laws  of  Mines — two  lectures  weekly  by  Geh.  Oberbergrath  Ackenbach . . . .  Gratis. 

Bergrath  (mining  councillor)  Hauchecorne  is  the  present  director  of  the  academy. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AT  CLAUSTHAL,  PRUSSIA. 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  the  old 
and  famous  academy  at  Clausthal,  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  has  been,  so 
to  speak,  dismantled.  Some  of  the  best  professors  have  been  called  to 
Berlin;  the  former  director  (the  celebrated  mineralogist,  Roemer)  is 
dead ;  and  little  that  is  important  remains  of  the  school  except  its  excel- 
lent courses  of  practice  in  mining  and  metallurgy.  These  are  retained, 
because  the  location  of  Clausthal,  in  the  midst  of  an  ancient  and  still 
actively  worked  mining  region,  renders  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  such 
practical  instruction  as  cannot  be  imparted  at  the  Berlin  school.  Prussia 
maintains,  therefore,  at  Berlin  a  school  of  theory,  and  at  Clausthal  a 
school  of  practice.  The  method  pursued  at  the  latter  place  will  appear 
from  the  following  description : 

The  object  of  the  practical  course  is  to  impart  to  the  student  a  com- 
plete insight  into  all  particulars  and  details  of  every  branch  of  mining 
and  smelting.    This  is  effected— 

1.  By  examination  of  all  interesting  mines,  dressing  and  smelting 
works  of  the  Upper  Hartz. 

2.  By  inspection  of  all  the  apparatus  and  machinery  used. 

3.  By  study  of  different  processes  in  actual  operation  and  of  their 
proper  manipulations. 

4.  By  actual  experience  in  every  department  as  a  workman. 

The  course  begins  in  the  first  week  after  Easter,  and  lasts  six  months, 
of  which  two  are  devoted  to  mining,  two  to  metallurgy,  and  two  to  the 
study  of  dressing- works  and  processes,  including  hydraulic  engineering. 
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In  all  these  departments,  complete  theoretical  instruction  is  given  at  the 
academy  in  Clausthal.  The  practical  course  in  each  department  is  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  mining  official  of  high  degree,  as  teacher,  who 
assigns  the  pupils,  in  squads  of  two  or  three,  to  subordinate  officials, 
connected  with  the  administration  of  mines  aud  furnaces  in  operation. 
Under  the  guidance  of  his  special  instructor  the  student  enters  the  mines 
every  morning,  (Saturday  and  Sunday  excepted,)  and  is  made  to  take 
note  of  everything  in  their  operations.  Beginning  with  the  simplest 
manipulations  and  proceeding  to  the  most  intricate  and  difficulty  all  is 
explained  to  him.  The  peculiarities  of  special  cases  before  him,  difficul- 
ties and  the  means  by  which  they  are  overcome,  the  improvements  which 
progress  in  the  art  of  mining  has  effected,  are  all  illustrated  by  actual 
examples,  such  as  can  only  be  furnished  in  mines  of  great  antiquity, 
and  among  a  population  to  whom  this  profession  has  been  for  centuries 
hereditary.  In  this  manner  about  six  weeks  are  spent  in  one  or  two 
mines,  each  of  which  is  a  labyrinth  of  shafts,  drifts,  and  stopes,  and  an 
epitome  itself  of  the  history* as  well  as  the  science  of  mining.  The 
student  having  during  this  period  obtained  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and,  by  manual  labor,  acquired  a  certain  necessary' familiarity 
with  details,  he  spends  the  next  fortnight  under  the  same  guidance  in 
excursions  to  the  important  copper,  lead,  iron  and  zinc  mines  of  the 
Upper  Hartz. 

The  courses  in  dressing  ores,  hydraulic  engineering,  and  metallurgy, 
are  similarly  conducted.  In  the  latter  the  student.takes  part,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  friendly  workmen,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  metallur- 
gical processes,  and  finally  produces,  with  his  own  hands,  the  pure  silver 
bar  from  the  ore.  Copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  lead  furnaces,  sulphuric  acid, 
alum  and  copperas  works,  and  the  art  of  the  assayer,  are  all  made  sub- 
jects of  attention,  and  that  familiarity  with  their  practical  operations  is 
acquired  which  doubles  the  value  of  subsequent  theoretical  study. 

Saturdays  are  given  to  the  sketching  of  machinery,  and  to  explana- 
tions by  the  instructor  of  those  points  not  fully  made  clear  during  the 
week. 

The  Clausthal  administration  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  by  its 
liberality  in  this  arrangement.  We  say  gratitude,  for  the  sacrifice  of 
time  and  valuable  labor  involved  in  such  a  system  has  been  incurred  only 
for  the  good  of  science.  Of  this  no  one  will  entertain  a  doubt  when  we 
state  that  the  fees  paid  by  the  student  for  this  six  months'  practical 
course  amount  to  $13  in  American  gold. 


APPENDIX. 


Statistics  of  bullion,  ores,  &c,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1868. 


IMPORTS  OF  TREASURE. 


The  imports  of  treasure  (exclusive  of  those  from  Victoria,  which  are 
included  in  the  receipts  from  coastwise  ports,)  for  the  past  five  years 
have  been  as  follows : 


1864 $1,845,909 

18C5 1,872,697 

1866 1,298,311 


1867 |2,252,861 

1868 2,815,961 
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RECEIPTS  OF  TREASURE  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

The  receipts  of  treasure  from  the  northern  and  southern  mines  of  our 
State  during  the  past  five  years  have  been  as  follows : 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 


Uncoined. 


$40,130,090 
41,903,049 
39, 299, 850 
43, 807, 656 
39, 318, 042 


Coined. 


$5, 330, 325 
4,361,951 
4,565,359 
4,812,788 
6, 614, 694 


Total 


$45,460,415 
46, 265, 600 
43, 865, 209 
48, 620, 444 
45, 932, 734 


RECEIPTS  OF  BULLION. 


The  receipts  of  bullion  from  Washoe,  Esmeralda,  and  Reese  river 
(Nevada  State)  for  the  past  five  years  have  been  as  follows : 


1864 $15,797,585 

1865 15,181,877 

1866 15,215,218 


1867 $18,000,000 

1868 15,250,000 


RECAPITULATION. 

■  The  imports,  coastwise  receipts,  (including  Victoria,  V.  I.,)  and  re- 
ceipts from  northern  and  southern  mines,  (including  Nevada  State,)  dur- 
ing the  year  1808,  were  as  follows : 

Imports $2,815,961 

Receipts  coastwise  (including  Victoria) 3,757, 137 

From  northern  and  southern  mines 45,932,736 

Total  for  1868 52,505,834 

Total  for  1867 56, 726, 856 

Decrease  1868 * *...     4,221,022 


TREASURE  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  treasure  during  the  years  1867  and  1868,  respectively, 
were  as  follows : 


To- 


China 
Chile. 


Central  American  ports. 

England 

France 

Japan 

Mexico 

New  York 

Sandwich  Islands 

Society  Islands 

Vancouver's  Island 


Total 

Add  net  duties 


Decrease  1868. 


1867. 


(9,039, 

723, 

654, 

5,905, 

1,659, 

648, 

34, 

29,356, 

47, 

155, 


530  07 
450  97 
498  85 
799  49 
951  00 
049  52 
000  00 
424  67 
032  32 
500  00 
000  00 


48, 224, 236  89 
7,622,827  00 


55, 847, 063  83 


186a 


16, 192, 995  40 


728,474  00 

6,226,097  68 

1,091,343  26 

777, 459  46 

13, 000  00 

21,104,611  17 

89,110  00 


135, 000  00 


36, 358, 090  97 
7,760,411  16 


44,118,502  13 


11,728,561  76 
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The  recapitulation  for  1868  is  as  follows: 


Gold  bars 

Silver  bars 

Gold  coin -- 

Gold  dust 

Mexican  dollars 


Total 


Steamers  east 


$16,302,848  98 

10,966,672  75 

1,894,004  38 


29,163,526  11 


China,  &c 


$1,262,375  92 
2,935,421  79 

748, 868  05 

30,606  60 

2,217,292  50 


7,194,564  86 


Total. 


$17,565,224  90 

13,902,094  54 

2, 642, 872  43 

30, 606  60 

2,217,292  50 


36,358,090  97 


MINT   STATISTICS. 

The  coinage  of  the  United  States  branch  mint  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember has  been  $2,340,000  gold  and  $82,000  silver  j  together,  $2,422,000. 
The  coinage  for  the  year,  monthly,  as  compared  with  the  year  1867,  has 
been  as  follows : 


Months. 


January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October... 
November 
December 

Total 


Silver. 


Gold. 


$17,000 
120, 000 
60,000 
15, 000 
54, 000 
57,000 
50, 000 
70,000 
10,000 
25, 000 
47, 000 
82,000 


607,000 


$80, 000 

520, 000 

515,000 

69a,  000 

660,000 

865, 000 

2, 305, 000 

i,  395, 000 

2, 445, 000 

2, 390, 0C0 

2, 550,  COO 

2, 340, 000 


16,760,000 


Total  coin. 


1868. 

$97, 000 

640, 000 

575, 000 

710,000 

714,000 

922, 000 

2, 355, 000 

1,465,000 

2, 455, 000 

2,415,000 

2, 597, 000 

2, 422, 000 


17,367,000 


Total. 


1867. 
$124,000 
1,022,000. 

978,535 
1,895,000 
2, 505, 000 
1,420,000 
1,152,000 
2,380,000 
1,989,000 
2,361,000 
2,369,000 
1,900,000 


20, 095, 535 


In  the  first  months  of  the  year,  when  freights  were  low  to  the  east- 
ward, and  the  supply  of  coin  abundant,  the  disposition  was  to  ship 
bullion.  In  the  latter  months  of  the  year  coin  became  scarce  and  eastern 
credits  full.  The  mint,  therefore,  absorbed  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
supply?  and  the  operations  have  been  immense.  Every  60  days  an 
amount  has  been  turned  out  equal  to  the  whole  projected  capacity  of  the 
mint  for  a  year  when  it  was  •built.  In  the  last  two  months  there  has 
been  silver  coinage  from  deposits  of  White  Pine  bullion.  The  total  sup- 
ply of  bullion  reported  has  been,  for  the  last  three  years : 


Bullion. 


Scut  to  mint 

Export  gold  bars  per  steamer 

Export  gold  bars  per  sail 

Export  gold  dust  per  sail 

Export  silver  per  steamer  ... 
Export  silver  per  sail 

Total 


1866. 


$17, 617, 096 

23,707,064 

1,268,460 

20,  Ott) 

9, 039, 036 

3,946,114 


55, 597, 770 


1867. 


$19,265,376 

18, 222, 246 

1,404,927 

62,770 

9, 759, 890 

5, 468, 370 


54, 183, 593 


1868. 


$17, 367, 000 

16,302,849 

1,262,376 

30,606 

10,966,671 

2, 935, 422 


48, 864, 924 


The  decline  in  the  supply  of  bullion  is  due  to  the  falling  off  in  the 
product  of  the  Washoe  mines.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, the  White  Pine  region  has  become  very  productive.    The  leading 
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mine  there,  the  Eberhardt,  has  sent  down  over  $500,000,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  has  passed  through  the  Refining  Company. 

The  exports  of  bullion  have  been  less  than  last  year,  tho  falling  off 
having  been  greatest  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  The  silver  bars 
have  been  rather  less  abundant,  and  the  gold  has  gone  rather  to  the 
mint  than  abroad.  In  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  low  freights  caused 
the  shipments  to  be  considerable,  leading,  with  other  operating  causes, 
to  a  scarcity  of  coin  in  the  autumn.  The  opposition  steamers  being  then 
withdrawn,  freights  advanced  and  the  bullion  was  turned  into  the  mint. 
This  movement  is  seen  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  monthly  de- 
posits of  gold  at  the  mint,  the  monthly  exports,  and  the  range  for  bars: 


Months. 


January. . 
February. 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 
September 
October . . 
November 
December 

Total 


Gold. 


Minted. 


$80,000 

520,000 

515,000 

095,000 

660,000 

865,000 

2, 30f>,  000 

1,395,000 

2, 445, 000 

2,300,000 

2, 550, 000 

2, 340, 000 


16,760,000 


Exported. 


$2,715,692 
1,215,400 
2, 039, 925 
1,604,651 
2, 267, 520 
1,578,139 

1,851,846 
1,442,501 

750,906 
699, 152 
585,458 
813,827 


12 
61 
22 
II 
95 
94 
70 
31 
31 
21 
51 
21 


17,065,022  20 


Prices  of  ban. 


900  to  910 
910  to  920 
910  to  920 
890  to  900 
880  to  900 
880  to  900 
880  to  890 
880  to  890 
8G0to890 
830  to  870 
840  to  860 
850  to  860 


860  to  865 


Thus,  for  the  whole  year,  about  half  the  gold  bullion  was  sent  to  the 
mint,  a  good  deal  of  it  extracted  from  the  silver  refined  for  the  China 
market  by  the  San  Francisco  Kefinery  Company,  and  the  other  half  ex- 
ported. Of  the  deposits  at  the  mint  the  San  Francisco  Assaying  and 
Refining  Company  taade  $9,400,000  of  gold,  and  $225,000  of  silver ; 
together,  $9,025,000 — or  more  than  half  the  whole.  In  the  first  six 
months  only  $3,928,000  was  sent  to  the  mint,  and  $11,431,070  was  ex- 
ported; in  the  last  six  months,  $12,032,000  went  to  the  mint,  and 
$0,133,356  only  was  exported — reversing  the  operation.  The  coin  thus 
turned  out  by  the  mint  was  greatly  needed  in  the  autumn  months.  The 
disposition  of  it  for  the  year  was,  monthly,  as  follows : 


January  

February  . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  .. 

October 

November... 
December... 

For  1868 
For  1807 


Exported. 


$454,894 
239,190 
160, 140 
389,345 
152,263 
154,787 
89,471 
149,270 
202, 042 
225,564 
147,533 
211,393 


2, 642, 872 
4,001,825 


Duties  paid. 


$592,279 
668,691 
759, 753 
683,094 
672,554 
652,202 
910,082 
740, 331 
881,779 
654,873 
713,782 
631,022 


8, 56<>,  4 1 1 
7,541,247 


Total  drain. 


$1,047,173 
907,881 
919,893 

1,072,439 
824, 797 
806,989 
99:>,  553 
889,631 

1,083,821 
880, 2:17 
»J|,3I5 
842,415 


10,403,283 
11,543,217 


Coined. 


$80,000 

520, 000 

515,000 

695,000 

660,000 

865,000 

2, 305, 000 

1,395,000 

2, 455, 000 

2, 390, 000 

2, 550, 000 

2, 340, 000 


16,760,000 
18,331,287 
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The  actual  drain  diminished  monthly  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close ;  at 
the  same  time  the  mint  supply  was  larger,  giving  a  greater  surplus  for 
general  use : 

1867.  1868. 

Coined $18,331,287  $16,760,000 

Shipped $4,001,825  $2,642,872 

Duties 7,541,247  7,760,411 

11,543,072  10,403,283 

Excess  coinage 6,788,216  6,356,717 

Thus  the  result  for  the  12  months  shows  nearly  as  great  a  supply  of 
coin ;  but  if  we  divide  the  year  into  periods  of  six  months  the  result 
will  correspond  with  the  above  table  of  coinage : 

1867.  1868. 

First  six  months,  excess  coinage $2, 197, 1 19.    Deficit,  $1,666,521 

Second  six  months,  excess  coinage 4,591,098.    Excess,   8,023,238 

Year, excess  coinage 6,788,217.    Excess,   6,356,717 


COAL  STATISTICS, 


The  receipts  of  coal  from  the  Monte  Diablo,  California,  mines  for  the 
past  five  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Tom. 

1864 37,458 

1665 60,530 

1866 84,024 


Tons. 

1867 83,174 

1868 109,095 


The  aggregate  imports  and  receipts  from  all  sources  have  been : 


Tons. 

1864 143,492 

1865 154,251 

1866 '. 188,519 


•  Tons. 

1867 230,884 

1868 262,889 


EXPORT  OF  COPPER  ORES. 


Great  Britain 

United  States — Boston 

Uuited  States— New  York 


Total  for  1868 
Total  for  1867 


Decrease,  1868 


To— 


Tons. 


1,503 

130 

3,444 


5,077 
7,833 


2,756 


Value. 


|51,750 

9,800 

166,375 


227,925 
421,546 


193,621 
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EXPORT  OF  QUICKSILVER. 


To— 


Australia  and  New  South  Wales 

Central  America 

China • 

France 

Great  Britain 

Mexico 

New  Zealand 

Peru 

Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Columbia 
New  York .. 

Total  for  1868 

Total  for  1867 

Increase,  1868 


Flasks. 


1,550 

1 

16, 785 

500 

3,500 

14, 121 

30 

2,500 

20 

4,500 


43,507 

28,824 


14,683 


Value. 


$47,828 

45 

505,081 

15,000 

105,000 

440,518 

1,238 

79,425 

919 

135,000 


1,330,054 
929, 726 


400,328 


EXPPORT8  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 
Total  to  all  ports  for  the  years  1867  and  1868. 


Flour,  bbls. 

Value. 

Wheat,saeks. 

Value. 

Total  value, 

1867 

519, 428 
465, 273* 

$3, 178, 598 
2, 973, 538 

4,604,080 
4,071,837 

$9, 340, 497 
8,635,854 

812,519,095 

1868 

11,609,392 

54,154* 

205,060 

532, 243 

704, 643 

909,703 

Total  value  of  domestic  exports  other  than  treasure  during  1867  and  1868. 

1867 $16,654,638 

1868 17,821,809 


Increase,  1868, 


1,166,971 


This  increase  is  mainly  in  the  items  of  barley,  lumber,  salmon,  leather, 
mustard  seed,  skins  and  furs,  and  wool.  The  exports  of  ores  have  been 
as  follows : 


Gold  .. 

Silver  . 


Manganese. 
Various 


Totals 


Ores. 


Decrease  in  1868. 


1867. 


Tons. 


93 

106 

7,883 

184 


458 


8,724 


Value. 


$16, 475 

24,763 

421,546 

8,665 


17,629 


489,078 


1868. 


Tons. 


1 

68* 
5,077 


1,657 
69* 


6,873 


1,851 


Value. 


$500 

15,310 

227,925 


26,830 
1,860 


273,225 


$215,853 
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The  cessation  of  the  export  of  lead  ores  is  due  to  the  establishment  of 
metallurgical  works  at  San  Francisco,  which  manufacture  at  home  the 
lead  ores  formerly  exported. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  METALS,  ETC.,  DURING  1868. 


Castings,  barrels 33 

packages 46,150 

bundles 28,054 

pieces 82,068 

Fire-clay,  barrels 188 

casks 182 

Coal: 

Eastern,  tons 31,413 

hogsheads 935 

casks 2,706 

Chili,  tons 8,511 

English,  tons 29,868 

Sydney,  tons 32, 390 

Russian  Asia,  tons 204 

Vancouver,  tons 23, 397 

Coos  bay,  tons 10,4*25 

Bellinghaui  bay,  tons 14, 000 

Coppt* r,  packages 768 

Steam  engines 40 

Iron: 

Bars,  number 271,151 

bundles 134,371 

Sheet,  bundles 18,609 

number 17,393 

cases 550 

Plates,  number 23,001 

Hoop,  bundles 10, 902 

cases 1,743 

Pipes,  number 16, 512 

Tubes,  number 15,435 

bundles 14,734 

Pig,  American,  tons 2, 642 

Scotch,  tons 15,371 


Iron  : 

Railroad  bars,  number 178, 186 

Safes,  number 303 

Old,  tons 10 

Steolbars,  number 2,753 

bundles 5,321 

cases 1,016 

Lead: 

Bar,  cases 13 

kegs 266 

Pigs,  number 5,672 

Sheet,  casks 5 

i  oils 25 

Pipe,  reels 235 

Marble,  tons 400 

packages...* 5,000 

boxes 406 

Yellow  metal,  cases - 715 

old,  packages 50 

Minoral  water,  packages 969 

Coal  oil,  cases  .t 127, 186 

Ore: 

Copper,  sacks 70 

Silver,  sacks 233 

Plumbago,  packages 40 

Tin: 

Plate,  boxes 38,496 

Pigs,  number 1,820 

Foil,  cases 20 

Ware,  packages 409 

Zinc,  rolls 1-  30 

casks. 775 
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BUILDINGS  UNDER  LEASE  IN  WASHINGTON. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OE  THE  INTERIOR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the*  House]  of  the  23d  instant,  in  relation  to  buildings  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  held  and  occupied  by  the  Department  of  the 

Interior y  under  lease  for  rent. 


January  25, 1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  25, 1869. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
the  23d  instant,  directing  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  buildings  or  premises,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  which  they  respectively  hold  and  occupy  under  lease  for 
rent,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  since  the  15th  of  November,  1866, 
this  department,  for  the  use  of  the  Pension  Office,  has  rented  from  Mr. 
8.  A.  Peugh  his  house  on  G  street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth 
streets,  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  month. 

In  the  present  crowded  condition  of  the  rooms  in  this  department 
which  are  occupied  by  the  Pension  Office,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to 
dispense  with  the  building  rented  of  Mr.  Peugh. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BROWNING, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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EXCHANGE  OF  BONDS  BY  THE  BANKS. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY, 


IN    ANSWER    TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  ISth  instant  relative  to  exchange  of  Pacific 

railroad  bonds. 


January  26,  J 8 59.— Referred  to  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  Comptoller  of  the  Currency, 

Washington,  January  25, 1869. 

Sir:  In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  January  18, 1869,  directing  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  "to 
inform  the  House  whether  any  and  what  banks  have  been  allowed  to 
exchange  gold-bearing  interest  securities  of  the  United  States  for  the 
six  per  cent,  currency  bonds  issued  to  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  when, 
and  what  amount,"'  the  annexed  tabular  statement,  giving  the  names  of 
the  banks  that  have  been  allowed  to  make  such  exchanges,  together 
with  the  date  and  amount  of  each  transaction,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  total  amount  of  such  bonds  so  received  in  exchange  is  $12,582,000 
The  amount  of  5-20  and  10-40  bonds  surrendered  for  them  is.  11,217,000 

Showiug  an  aggregate  increase  in  the  amount  of  bonds  held  of  $1,365,000 


United  States  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  the  Pacific  railroad  have  been 
received  as  original  deposits  made  by  the  national  banks  at  the  time  of 
their  organization  to  the  amount  of  $3,917,000.  Many  of  these  deposits 
were  made  during  the  years  1865  and  1866.  The  decision  that  this  class 
of  bonds  was  legally  receivable  as  security  for  the  circulation  of  national 
banks  was  made  and  acted  upon  in  1865  by  the  officer  then  at  the  head 
of  this  bureau,  and  -before  the  appointment  of  the  present  incumbent. 
Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  law  bearing  upon  the  question,  find- 
ing from  section  four  of  the  national  currency  act  that  the  term  u  United 
States  bonds'7  as  used  in  said  act  "shall  be  construed  to  mean  all  regis- 
tered bonds  now  issued,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  issued,  on  the  faith  of 
the  United  States^  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  pursuance  of 
law;*'  and  finding  that  section  five  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  to  aid  im 
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the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  upon  certain  conditions  to  issue  to  the  company  constructing 
said  road  "bonds  of  the  United  States; "  finally,  comparing  one  of  the 
bonds  so  issued  with  other  bonds  of  the  United  States,  concerning  which 
there  is  no  question,  and  finding  the  indebtedness  of  the  United  States 
acknowledged  and  their  obligations  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money  upon 
certain  conditions,  expressed  in  the  same  words  in  both  classes  of  bonds, 
attested  in  both  cases  by  the  seal  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  by 
the  signature  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury — the  conviction  was  forced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  present  Comptroller  that  the  decision  made  by  hw 
predecessor  was  correct,  and  that  he  could  not  legally  refuse  to  receive 
such  bonds,  when  tendered,  as  security  for  circulation.  Care  was  taken, 
however,  that  the  requirements  of  section  21  of  the  currency  act  should 
be  observed  in  fixing  the  rate  at  which  circulating  notes  should  be 
issued  upon  these  bonds,  and  the  rate  was  established  at  80  per  cent,  of 
their  par  value. 

Subsequently,  when  application  was  made  to  deposit  United  States 
bonds  issued  to  the  Pacific  railroad  in  lieu  of  other  securities  in  the 
possession  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  believing  the  class  of 
bonds  offered  in  substitution  to  come  wholly  and  without  question  with- 
in the  requirements  of  the  provision  contained  in  the  third  clause  of 
section  26  of  the  currency  act,  towit:  "And  said  Comptroller,  upon  the 
terms  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  permit  an 
exchange  to  be  made  of  any  of  the  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer 
by  an  association,  for  other  bonds  of  the  United  State*  authorized  by 
this  act  to  be  received  for  circulating  notes,  if  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that 
such  an  exchange  can  be  made  without  prejudice  to  the  United  States." 
In  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  thus  conferred,  the  sole  object  of  solici- 
tude was  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States;  that  is,  to  permit 
no  exchange  that  should  work  to  the  f4  prejudice  of  the  United  States." 
In  considering  this  point,  all  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  as  security  for  the  circulating  notes  of  national  banks  are 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  "securities"  merely;  and  in  changing  one 
security  for  another,  the  United  States,  as  endorser  of  the  notes  issued 
by  national  banks,  can  be  prejudiced  only  by  the  surrender  of  a  valuable 
security  for  one  of  inferior  value,  whereby  the  government  would  be 
liable  to  loss.  So  long  as  exchanges  affect  neither  the  value  of  the 
security  nor  its  adequacy  to  protect  from  loss,  the  Comptroller  is  of 
opinion  that  they  may  be  permitted  without-prejudice  to  the  United 
States"  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  the  statute. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  the  ratio  between  the  value  of  the  bonds  and 
the  circulation  they  are  pledged  to  secure  is  the  principal  and  only  essen- 
tial point  to  be  considered ;  and  in  receiving  United  States  bonds  issued 
to  the  Pacific  railroad  as  such  security  this  point  has  been  fully  and  uni-  ' 
formly  guarded.  The  market  price  of  these  bonds  is  not  less  than  their 
par  value,  and  the  margin  preserved  is  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  cir- 
culation issued,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  security  held  by 
the  Treasurer  for  a  similar  purpose,  except,  perhaps,  the  "  sixes  of  1881." 

Since  the  date  of  the  passage  by  the  House  of  the  resolution  calling 
for  information  on  the  subject,  the  highest  quotation  of  5-20  registered 
bonds  bearing  six  per  cent,  gold  interest  is  109.  Circulation  is  issued 
upon  these  bonds  at  the  rate  of  90  per  cent,  of  their  par  value ;  conse- 
quently for  every  dollar  of  currency  issued  upon  them  the  security  held, 
at  the  quotation  noted,  is  equal  to  $1  21. 

The  highest  quotation  for  10-40  registered  bonds^bearing  five  per  cent, 
gold  interest  is  105.    Circulation  is  issued  upon  these  bonds  at  the  rate 
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of  85  per  cent,  of  their  par  value;  consequently  for  every  dollar  of  cur- 
rency issued  upon  them  the  security  held,  at  the  quotation  noted,  is  equal 
to  $1  23. 

Registered  bonds  issued  to  the  Pacific  railroad,  bearing  six  per  cent, 
currency  interest,  were  selling,  on  the  18th  instant,  at  a  fraction  over  100. 
Circulation  is  issued  upon  these  bonds  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent,  of 
their  par  value ;  consequently  for  every  dollar  of  currency  issued  upon 
them  the  security  held,  at  the  quotation  noted,  is  equal  to  $1  25. 

So  that  at  the  present  time  the  bonds  last  named,  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed, are  the  best  security  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
for  the  redemption  of  national  bank  notes ;  while  the  fact  that  they  have 
30  years  to  ran  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  with  a  probability  that  the  ex- 
isting distinction  between  currency  and  gold  interest  will  not  be  a  per- 
manent one,  renders  it  likely  that  their  value  as  an  investment  or  as  a 
security  will  gradually  but  surely  enhance. 

Another  branch  of  the  resolution  directs  the  Comptroller  to  infbrin  the 
House  "  wThether  any  and  wrhat  banks  have  relinquished  their  charters 
as  national  banks  and  are  doing  business  under  State  charters,  still 
retaining  their  national  bank  circulation;  and  what  means,  if  any,  have 
been  taken  to  deprive  them  of  such  circulation,  together  with  the  amount 
of  such  circulation  outstanding  by  each  bank." 

In  compliance  with  which  direction  the  House  is  informed  that  two 
banks,  to  wit,  the  National  Mechanics  and  Farmers'  Bank  of  Albany, 
and  the  Merchants  and  Mechanics'  National  Bank  of  Troy,  have  given 
the  notice  required  by  section  42  of  the  national  currency  act,  that  they 
had  determined,  by  a  vote  of  the  shareholders  owning  two-thirds  of  the 
stock  of  their  respective  banks,  to  go  into  liquidation  and  be  closed. 
At  the  saine  time  said  banks  have  notified  the  Comptroller,  as  wrell  as 
the  public,  that  they  had  reorganized,  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  State  banks,  and  that  they  had  transferred 
all  their  effects,  deposits,  business,  &c,  from  the  national  to  the  State 
organization.  The  section  of  the  national  currency  act  which  author- 
izes a  national  bank  to  go  into  liquidation  requires  it  to  give  notice  to 
the  bill  holders  and  other  creditors  to  present  their  notes  and  other  claims 
against  the  association  for  payment.  This  has  been  done  by  the  banks 
in  question,  as  required  by  law.  The  Comptroller  is  without  the  power  to 
compel  banks  in  liquidation  to  take  any  other  means  for  calling  in  their 
circulation  than  those  prescribed  by  law,  and  is  also  without  the  power 
to  deprive  them  of  their  circulation  in  any  way. 

The  amount  of  the  outstanding  circulation  of  the  two  banks  named 
was,  at  the  date  of  their  last  report,  as  follows: 

The  National  Mechanics  and  Farmers'  Bank  of  Albany $311, 430 

The  National  Merchants  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Troy 184,  750 

Total $496, 180 

=#= 
The  third  branch  of  inquiry  in  the  resolution  directs  the  Comptroller 
to  inform  the  House  "  whether  any  banks  have  been  instructed  that  the 
29th  section  of  the  banking  act,  limiting  the  amount  of  the  liabilities  of 
any  one  person  or  association  to  one-tenth  of  its  capital,  does  not  apply 
to  any  endorsements  or  collateral  liabilities,  or  to  checks  certified  as 
'good'  wbere  the  money  is  not  taken  from  bank,  and  to  furnish  a  copy 
of  said  instructions  on  either  of  said  questions." 

In  compliance  with  wliich  direction  the  House  is  respectfully  informed 
that  national  banks  have  uniformly  been  instructed  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  that  the  total  liabilities  to  any  association  of  any  per- 
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son,  company,  corporation,  or  firm,  for  money  borrowed,  is  limited  by 
section  20  to  one-tenth  the  capital  of  the  bank,  whether  the  borrower  be 
the  maker  or  the  endorser  of  the  note,  the  object  being  to  prohibit  a 
bank  from  lending  to  any  one  person,  company,  corporation,  or  firm, 
more  than  one-tenth  of  its  capital.  The  Comptroller  is  unable  to  recall 
any  instructions  to  a  national  bank  intended  to  exclude,  without  quali- 
fication, endorsers  from  the  operation  of  section  20.  On  the  contrary, 
the  ruling  has  been  that  endorsers  are  subject  to  the  restriction  when 
they  are  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  the  paper  is  made,  or  where  they 
are  liable  to  the  banks  as  the  actual  borrowers. 

Eelative  to  the  application  of  the  restriction  "to  checks  certified  as 
*  good'  where  the  money  is  not  taken  from  bank,"  no  instructions  have 
been  given.  The  Comptroller  has  no  means  of  knowing  the  specific 
amounts  for  which  checks  are  drawn,  and  has  no  account  of  the  checks 
that  are  or  may  be  certified  as  "  good,"  or  whether  the  money  is  taken 
from  the  bank,  or  is  allowed  to  remain  there.  Every  depositor  has  the 
right  to  check  against  his  deposit,  and  in  so  doing,  whether  his  check  is 
certified  or  not,  he  is  dealing  with  his  own  money,  and  is  not  a  borrower 
in  the  sense  which  would  bring  him  under  the  restrictions  of  section 
20.  If  parties  check  upon  a  bank  without  having  funds  on  deposit  to 
meet  their  checks,  and  an  officer  of  the  bank  certifies  the  checks  to  be 
"  good,"  the  bank  becomes  liable,  and  the  drawer  of  the  checks  uses  the 
credit  of  the  bank.  But  authentic  cases  of  this  kind  do  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Comptroller  except  through  the  special  investigations 
of  an  examiner.  Generally,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  which 
would  limit  the  amount  of  a  check  drawn  against  money  actually  on 
deposit. 

The  last  clause  of  the  resolution  calls  for  "  a  copy  of  said  instruc- 
tions on  either  of  said  questions." 

A  great  many  letters  have  been  written  relative  to  the  construction  of 
section  20  of  the  currency  act,  the  sum  and  substance  of  which  have 
been  stated  as  above.    Copies  containing  extracts  from  several  letters 
on  this  subject  are  herewith  furnished. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  R.  HULBURD, 

Comptroller. 

Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 
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Schedule  of  national  banks  that  have  made  original  deposits  of  Pacific  rail 

road  bonds  to  secure  circulation. 

National  Exchange  Bank,  Boston,  Mass $235,  (XX 

Merchants' National  Bank,  Baltimore,  Md 600,(XX 

Birmingham  National  Bank,  Birmingham,  Conn 100, (XX 

Ross  County  National  Bank,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 20,  OCX 

Central  National  Bank,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 175, 00( 

Ohio  National  Bank,  Cleveland,  Ohio 200,  (XX 

Clinton  National  Bank,  Clinton,  Conn 14, 00( 

National  Cherry  Valley  Bank,  Coatsville,  Pa I0,(XX 

Pacific  National  Bank,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 30,00C 

Delaware  City  National  Bank,  Delaware  City,  Del 22,  (XX) 

Colorado  National  Bank,  Denver 33, 00C 

Say  brook  National  Bank,  Essex,  Conn 1 3, 00( 

National  Exchange  Bank,  Greenwich,  R.  1 20, 00C 

First  National  Bank,  Hillsborough,  N.  H 30,00( 

First  Jacksonville  National  Bank,  Jacksonville.  Ill 113,  (XX 

Jersey  Shore  National  Bank,  Jersey  Shore,  N.  J 20,  (XX 

National  Union  Bank,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y 4 37,00(1 

Lansingburg  National  Bank,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y 1 1 3, 0(X 

Monroe  National  Bank,  Monroe,  Mich * 10,  OCX 

Fourth  National  Bank,  New  York  city 330,060 

American  National  Bank,  New  York  city 215,  (XX 

Commonwealth  National  Bank,  New  York  city 250,  (XX 

Otoe  County  National  Bank,  Nebraska 10,  (XX 

State  National  Bank,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 5, 00C 

Lawrence  County  National  Bank,  Newcastle,  Pa 79,  (XX 

Newport  National  Bank,  Delaware 28,  (XX 

National  Bank,  Newport,  N.  Y 20,  (XX 

Pacific  National  Bank,  Ottawa,  111 10,  (XX 

Firbt  National  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa 156,00( 

Northern  Liberties  National  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa 180,  OCX 

Philadelphia  National  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa 350,  (XX 

Exchange  National  Bank,  Pittsburg,  Pa 340, 0(X 

Old  Colony  National  Bank,  Plymouth,  Mass 10,0* 

Merchants*  National  Bank,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 10,  (XX 

First  National  Bank,  St.  John's,  Mich 2,00( 

First  National  Bank,  Trenton,  N.  J 12,  (XX 

Mechanics'  National  Bank,  Trenton,  N.  J 100,00( 

National  Bank,  Vernon,  N.  Y 15,  (KM 


3,917,(KX 


Extract  from  letter  dated  June  20, 1868,  addressed  to  Oeorge  Lear,  esq. 
president  Doylestown  National  Bank,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. 

"  It  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  law  to  forbid  a  national  bank  making 
any  accommodation  loans  whatever  to  an  amount  greater  than  one-tentl 
of  its  capital;  and  I  must  therefore  request  that  you  will  reduce  the  loai 
spoken  of  above  to  the  limit  at  least,  and  that  you  will  be  careful  U 
keep  within  the  requirements  of  the  law  on  this  point  hereafter.7' 

Extract  from  letter  dated  September  25,  1868,  addressed  to  A.  J.  Hint* 
esq.,  cashier  Ansonia  National  Bank,  Ansonia,  Connecticut. 

"In  the  report  of  the  condition  of  your  bank  on  the  12th  instant,  the 
examiner  informs  me  that  you  have  loaned  to  one  firm  an  amount  equa 
to  one-tenth  of  the  capital  of  the  bank,  besides  having  discounted  tin 
drafts  of  the  same  firm  to  a  large  amount,  which  drafts  are  not  forwarded 
for  acceptance,  but  still  held. 

"  As  the  examiner  instructed  you,  this  is  a  violation  of  the  29th  sectioi 
of  the  national  currency  act  forbidding  any  bank  to  allow  the  liability 
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of  any  one  firm  for  money  borrowed  to  exceed  one-tenth  part  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  bank ;  for  drafts  discounted  but  not  forwarded  for  acceptance 
or  collection  are  evidently  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money ; 
and  the  form  of  the  obligation  does  not  make  the  liability  of  the  firm 
any  the  less  an  excess,  nor  the  loan  any  the  less  a  violation  of  the  law." 

Extract  from  letter  dated  December  21,  1868,  addressed  to  Daniel  Heling, 
esq.,  cashier  First  National  Bank,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

"  It  must  be  understood  that  paper  discounted  by  a  bank  to  an  amount 
greater  than  one-tenth  of  its  capital  must  be  bona  fide  bills  of  exchange, 
or  drawn  against  actually  existing  values,  and  owned  by  the  party 
negotiating  it ;  and  not  paper  made  in  the  likeness  of  bona  fide  bills 
of  exchange  or  business  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  bank  to 
lend  to  one  person  or  firm  more  than  the  law  allows,  and  of  which  char- 
acter paper  offered  for  discount  is,  bank  officers  can,  without  much 
trouble,  determine  in  most  cases." 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  56 2 


40th  Congress,  >     HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.      i  Ex.  Doc. 
3d  Session.      j  »    No.  57. 


COST  OF  MINT  AT  CARSON  CITY. 


LETTER 


PROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  13th  instant,  relative  to  cost  of  the  mint  at 

Carson  City,  Nevada. 


January  27,  1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 

4  

Treasury  Department, 

January  20, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  date  of  the  13th  instant,  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the 
mint  at  Carson  City,  Nevada,rwith  estimates  showing  the  cost  of  running 
the  same,  and  the  revenue  to  be  derived  therefrom ;  also  the  cost  in 
detail  of  running  the  several  mints  of  the  United  States,  and  the  income 
received  from  the  same." 

In  reply  to  that  part  of  the  resolution  relative  to  the  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia, I  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  under 
date  of  the  18th  instant,  in  which  he  states  the  expenses  of  the  mint 
proper,  ordinary  account,  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years  to  have  been 
$637,830  45,  and  the  income  for  the  same  time  to  have  been  $218,067  43, 
the  average  expenses  over  income  for  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver 
being  for  each  year  $139,921. 

During  the  same  period  the  amount  of  minor  coinage  (bronze  and 
nickel  copper)  manufactured  and  issued  wras  $4,239,495,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  manufacture  of  the  same  $1,342,032  66;  the  income  over 
expenses — estimating  these  coins  at  their  nominal  value — being 
$2,897,462  34,  of  which  amount  $2,875,000  was  covered  into  the 
treasury.  The  annual  average  income  over  expenses  for  the  last  three 
years  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  the  minor  coinage  was  $965,820  43. 

The  receipts  of  the  United  States  assay  office  in  New  York  for  the 
past  three  years  ending  June  30, 1868,  were  $118,740  26,  and  the  expenses 
$400,301  56;  the  average  annual  expenses  over  income  being  $93,853  76. 

For  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco 
you  are  referred  to  the  accompanying  statement  of  the  superintendent, 
giving  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  for  each  calendar  year  from 
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1857  to  1868,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  expenses  for  the 
three  years  ending  December  31, 1867,  were  in  gold'$766,577  31,  and  the 
receipts  for  the  same  period  in  gold  $638,829  03,  the  average  annual 
expenses  over  income  being  $63,888  75. 

The  expenses  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  and  the  branch  mint  at 
San  Francisco  have  been  largely  increased  during  the  past  three  years 
by  expenses  for  repairs  to  buildings  and  machinery. 

The  total  expenses  of  conducting  the  branch  mint  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
from  November  20, 1862,  the  date  of  its  establishment,  to  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  were  $235,611  34,  and  the  total  receipts  for  the  same 
period  were  only  $9,512  89. 

No  coinage  has  ever  been  executed  at  this  institution,  and  no  appro- 
priation has  ever  been  made  to  procure  apparatus  and  machinery  for 
that  purpose.  A  bill  to  convert  this  branch  mint  into  an  assay  office 
was  prepared  in  this  department  in  February,  1867,  and  transmitted  to 
the  committee  on  coinage. 

A  similar  bill,  to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  is  called,  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  during  its  present  session, 
which,  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  will  largely  reduce  the  expenses  of  this 
institution. 

The  branch  mint  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  was  reopened  as  an 
assay  office  on  the  19th  March,  1867.  Its  expenses  as  an  assay  office 
from  that  date  to  December  31,  1868,  were  $3,321  17,  and  the  receipts 
for  assaying  only  $24  35. 

No  business  has  been  transacted  at  the  branch  mint  at  Dahlonega, 
Georgia,  or  at  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans,  since  the  year  1861. 

These  three  branch  mints,  located  in  the  southern  States,  cannot  be 
reopened  and  continued  without  great  expense.  It  is  not  probable  they 
will  ever  be  needed,  and  the  Secretary  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  should 
be  disposed  of  at  the  best  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  receipts  and  expense  of  the  mint  and  branch  mints 
of  the  United  States,  the  resolution  calls  for  ua  statement  of  the  cost  of 
the  mint  at  Carson  City,  Nevada,  with  estimates  showing  the  cost  of 
running  the  same,  and  the  revenue  to  be  derived  therefrom." 

The  cost  of  the  branch  mint  building  at  Carson  City,  including  sew- 
erage and  water  supply,  is  stated  by  the  supervising  architect  on  page 
197,  Finance  Report  1868,  to  be  $196,187  61. 

The  Director  of  the  mint  estimates  the  cost  of  the  necessary  machinery, 
fixtures,  and  apparatus,  including  transportation  and  expense  of  putting 
up  the  same,  to  be  about  $80,000,  making  the  total  cost  of  building, 
machinery,  and  fixtures,  $276,187  61,  of  which  amount  $250,000  has 
already  been  approi>riated  by  Congress. 

The  plans  of  this  building  were  prepared  with  great  care,  and  it  is 
not  supposed  that  a  branch  mint  building,  complete  in  all  its  appointments, 
can  be  erected  at  any  point  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  at  an  expense  much 
les  •»  than  the  cost  of  this  establishment. 

Nevada  is  estimated  to  produce  annually  from  15  to  20  millions  of  sil- 
ver bullion,  chiefly  from  the  Comstock  lode,  which  produced  in  the  year 
1SI55  about  $16,000,000,  of  which  about  $11,250,000  was  silver,  intermin- 
gled with  $4,750,000  of  gold.  To  separate  gold  from  silver  to  the  best 
advantage,  three  ounces  of  silver  worth,  say,  $4,  are  needed  to  one  ounce 
of  gold  worth,  say,  $20 ;  and  all  the  excess  of  silver  over  that  proportion  is 
a  dead  expense  in  the  process  of  refining  bullion.  The  value  of  gold  as 
compared  to  silver  contained  in  Nevada  bullion  is  as  1  to  3,  but  the  ounces 
of  gold  to  silver  are  as  1  to  32.  The  whole  production  of  the  Pacific  coast 
is  in  ounces .  about  as  1  to  3,  which  is  the  exact  proportion  needed  for 
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profitable  manipulation,  and  as  this  production  materially  centres  at  San 
Francisco,  it  is  plain  that  the  most  economical  separation  of  bullion 
must  take  place  at  that  point.  Silver  coin  is  at  a  discount  of  from  two 
to  five  per  cent,  for  gold,  and  is  only  coined  for  the  purpose  of  change ; 
the  total  coinage  of  silver  at  the  branch  mint  in  San  Francisco,  since  its 
establishment  in  1854,  having  been  but  $5,961,876  76.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, therefore,  as  the  coinage  of  the  new  branch  mint  at  Carson  City 
must  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  gold  bullion  found  in  the  State  of 
Nevada,  which  is  estimated  at  about  $1,000,000,  that  the  business  of  the 
branch  mint  at  that  place  will  not  greatly  exceed  that  amount,  and  that 
the  expense  of  conducting  the  establishment  will  be  very  greatly  in 
excess  of  its  receipts. 

The  act  of  January  4, 1864,  establishing  a  branch  mint  of  the  United 
States  at  Dallas  City,  Oregon,  appropriates  $100,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  plans  of  the  building,  which  are  similar  to  the  branch  mint  building 
at  Carson  City,  have  been  prepared,  (see  report  of  the  supervising  archi- 
tect, page  197,  Finance  Report  for  1868,)  and  it  is  proposed  to  commence 
work  upon  the  edifice  immediately.  Additional  appropriation,  equal  to 
the  amount  expended  at  Carson  City  will,  probably,  be  required,  with 
which  to  complete  the  building  and  obtain  the  necessary  machinery  and 
fixtures. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  so  fre- 
quently made  by  this  department  previously,  that  no  more  branch  mints 
will  be  authorized  by  Congress.  The  coinage  of  the  country  should  be 
executed  in  well-appointed  mints,  erected  at  commercial  centres,  where 
large  amounts  of  bullion  are  deposited,  and  where  the  highest  artistic 
skill  can  be  commanded.  Two  mints,  one  located  in  the  Atlantic  States 
and  one  in  the  Pacific,  are  sufficient  to  supply  coinage  for  the  whole 
country.  All  other  similar  establishments  require  not  only  the  erection 
of  expensive  buildings,  but  large  annual  appropriations  for  their  main- 
tenance without  returning  corresponding  benefits  to  the  government. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Mint  of  the  United  States, 

Philadelphia,  January  18,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  relation  to  the 
expenses  and  income  of  the  mint  and  its  branches,  in  response  to  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  enclosed  to  me  in  your  let- 
ter of  the  13th  instant, 

1.  In  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  mint  at  Carson  City  and  the  estimated 
expenses  of  conducting  the  same.  The  erection  of  the  branch  mint  edi- 
fice not  being  under  my  supervision,  I  am  unable  to  state  the  cost  of  the 
same.  The  cost  of  the  machinery,  fixtures  and  apparatus  for  a  coinage 
of  $10,000,000  per  annum,  including  transportation,  freight,  and  fitting 
up  the  same,  will  be  about  $80,000.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine 
the  amount  of  work  which  the  branch  mint  will  be  called  on  to  execute. 
Any  estimate  of  expenses  or  income  must  therefore  be  conjectural  in 
character.  In  estimating  for  appropriations  it  was  deemed  best  to  pro- 
vide for  an  organization  and  supply  of  materials  sufficient  to  meet  any 
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reasonable  demand  for  coinage  at  the  new  branch.    The  amount  asked 
for  under  this  view  of  the  subject  is : 

For  salaries  of  officers  and  clerks $14,600 

For  wages  of  workmen 25,000 

For  contingent  expenses 35,000 

Total 74,600 

2.  With  respect  to  the  other  branches  of  the  mint  and  assay  office  at 
New  York,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  desired  information  can  be  more 
readily  and  accurately  obtained  from  the  quarterly  and  monthly  accounts 
transmitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  department,  than  from  the  data  on 
file  at  this  office. 

3.  Mint  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia.  For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  required  information  in  detail,  the  treasurer  of  the  mint  has 
at  my  request  prepared  from  his  books  of  account  the  statement  annexed 
hereto,  by  reference  to  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various  items  are 
embraced  under  two  separate  heads,  viz :  "  The  ordinary  account,"  and 
"  The  cent  coinage  account."  In  the  former  are  included  all  the  ex- 
penses belonging  properly  to  the  regular  organization  and  business  of 
the  mint.  The  account  is  credited  with  the  seignorage  or  profit  on  the 
gold  and  silver  coinage,  and  the  deductions  from  the  depositors  for 
refining.  The  cent  coinage  account  includes  the  expenses  for  labor  and 
materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bronze  one  and  two,  and 
the  nickel-copper  three  and  five  cent  pieces,  and  exhibits  the  profits 
covered  from  time  to  time  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  The 
statement  embraces  the  fiscal  years  1866, 1867,  and  1868. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  mint  proper  (ordinary  account) 

for  three  years  was  in  currency $637, 830  45 

Total  income  on  same  account  in  gold , 218, 067  43 

Expenses  over  income  for  three  years 419, 763  02 

Average  expenses  over  income  per  annum 131),  921  00 

During  the  same  period  the  amount  of  minor  coins  (bronze 

and  nickel-copper)  manufactured  and  issued  was 4,239,405  00 

The  expenses  of  manufacture  were 1, 342, 032  66 

Income  over  expenses 2, 897, 462  34 

Out  of  which  there  was  covered  into  the  treasury  of  the 

United  States 2, 875, 000  00 

The  balance  being  material  in  course  of  manufacture. . .  22, 462  34 
Average  annual  income  over  expenses  on  cent  coinage 

account 965, 820  43 

SUMMARY  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES. 

Minor  coins  manufactured  and  issued.. 4, 239, 495  00 

Profits  and  deductions,  ordinary  account 218, 750  20 

Total  revenue  in  three  years 4, 458, 245  20 

Expenses  ordinary  account $637, 830  45 

Expenses  cent  coinage  account 1, 342, 032  QQ 

1, 979, 863  11 

Total  net  income  in  three  years 2, 478, 382  09 

Average  annual  income  over  expenses 826, 127  36J 
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The  ordinary  profits  of  the  mint  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
amount  of  coinage  executed,  the  proportional  cost  of  coinage  being  less 
or  greater,  according  as  we  are  supplied  with  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  bullion.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  coinage  is  somewhat  dependent  on 
the  size  of  the  pieces  coined,  and  it  should  be  added  that  the  mint  at 
Philadelphia  and  the  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco  must  always  have  a 
sufficient  force  of  experienced  employes  adequate  to  any  reasonable  de- 
mand for  coinage.  There  will,  of  course,  be  at  times  a  surplus  of  force 
necessary  to  be  retained  to  meet  an  emergency.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  cental  coinage,  the  expenses  of  which  depend  also  upon  the 
price  of  copper  and  nickel. 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  information  it  is  proper  for  me  to  state 
that  the  demand  for  minor  coins  during  the  years  1864, 1865,  and  1866, 
was  very  heavy,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  same  gradually  wore  out 
the  machinery  of  the  mint,  but  by  obtaining  a  portion  of  the  blanks  for 
coinage  from  a  private  establishment  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  which 
was  done  in  the  years  1864, 1865,  and  1866,  and  thus  avoiding,  in  part, 
the  more  tedious  operations  of  the  necessary  melting  in  preparing  the 
alloys  and  also  the  rolling  and  cutting  the  same,  and  remeltiug  of  the 
resulting  clippings,  the  demand  for  a  time  was  met  with  reasonable 
promptness.  The  withdrawal,  however,  of  the  three  and  five  cent  cur- 
rency notes  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  16, 1866,  so  increased 
the  demand  for  small  coins  that  the  mint,  in  the  worn  condition  of  its 
machinery,  was  unable  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public  for  small  coins 
for  change.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1867,  deposits  of  United  States  notes 
for  small  coins  to  the  amount  of  about  $400,000  remained  unpaid,  and 
the  mint  was  then  paying  the  deposits  of  the  previous  December. 

On  assuming  the  duties  of  this  office  in  April,  1867,  and  after  careful 
examination  and  consultation  with  the  operative  officers  of  the  mint  and 
other  persons  well  qualified  to  give  advice  on  the  subject,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  embrace  the  first  favorable  opportunity  for  thorough  repairs  of 
the  machinery,  fixtures,  and  apparatus  of  the  institution.  Before  this 
could  be  commenced,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  supply  the  public 
demand  for  change.  Temporary  repairs  were,  therefore,  made  and  the 
force  increased  so  as  to  prepare  at  the  mint  all  the  blanks  for  coinage,  it 
being  deemed  unadvisable  to  use  those  prepared  outside  the  mint.  By 
running  the  melting  furnaces  night  and  day  and  working  over-time  in 
the  coining  department  the  daily  minor  coinage  was  sufficiently  increased 
to  enable  us  by  the  1st  of  July,  1867,  to  pay  off  the  deposits  and  meet 
the  intervening  demand.  Authority  having  been  obtained  from  the  de- 
partment the  operations  of  the  mint  were  intermitted  for  three  months 
following,  during  which  time  the  entire  establishment  was  renovated 
and  some  additional  machinery  added.  Coining  operations  were  fully 
resumed  the  first  week  in  October,  1867,  since  which  time  the  mint  has 
promptly  met  all  demands  upon  it.  It  is  now  in  the  most  efficient  con- 
dition and  capable  of  executing,  with  despatch,  any  amount  of  coinage 
likely  to  be  required  of  it. 

The  condition  of  the  institution  and  the  repairs  made  as  stated,  to- 
gether with  the  machinery  added,  explain  the  moderate  increase  of  the 
ordinary  expenses  in  1867  and  1868  over  the  year  1866,  but  the  incurring 
of  the  expense  was  a  matter  of  true  economy  as  well  as  necessity. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  E.  LINDEBMAN,  Director. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Tabular  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  mint* of  the  United  States  for  the  years 

1866,  1867,  and  1868. 


Fiscal  year. 


ORDINARY  ACCOUNT. 


1866 

1867 

1868,  nine  months 

Total  expenses 

Total  receipts 

Expenses  over  receipts 


Expenses,  in- 
cluding sala- 
ries, wages, 
and  inciden- 
tals. 


$185,844  92 
218, 692  05 
233, 313  48 


637,830  45, 


218, 750  20 


419,060  25 


Seignorage  on 
gold  and  sil- 
ver coinage 
covered  into 
the  U.  8. 
treasury. 


$196,682  77 
*22,067  43 


218, 750  20 


CKNT-COINAGK  ACCOUNT. 


Minor  coins  is-  Expenses :  la- 
sued  in  ex-  i  bor,  metal, 
change  for  and  inciden- 
U.  S.  notes.  tals. 


$646, 570  00 
1,879,540  00  ' 
1, 713, 385  00 


$207,577  18 
609, 144  68 
525, 310  80 


4,239,495  00         1,342,032  66 


Net  profits  cov- 
ered into  the 
U.  S.  treas- 
ury. 


$400,000 
1,175,000 
1,300,000 


2,875,000 


*  Add  deductions  for  parting. 
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40th  Congress,  )    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.      (  Ex.  Doc. 
3d  Session.       f  \    No.  60. 
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GAUGERS'  FEES. 


LETTER 


FROM  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE, 


IN  AKSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  25th  instant,  relative  to  gangers'  fees  for 

gauging  and  inspecting  liquors. 


January  28,  1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department 

Office  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington,  January  27, 1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
resolutions,  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  25th  instant, 

viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  inform  this 
House,  at  an  early  day,  at  what  rate  he  has  fixed  the  fees  of  gaugers  for 
gauging  and  inspecting  liquors,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
20, 1868,  section  53,  and  whether  he  has  authorized  the  gaugers  to  charge 
by  the  package  or  gallon,  and  whether  the  rate  so  fixed  has  been  made 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  further  inform 
this  House,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  how  much  revenue  has  been 
received  for  inspecting  and  gauging  liquors,  under  said  act,  up  to  the  1st 
of  January,  1869. 

In  reply  to  the  first  resolution  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  fees 
prescribed  for  gauging  and  inspecting  have  not  "  been  made  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,"  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  various 
collection  districts  (corresponding  mainly  to  former  or  present  congres- 
sional districts)  differ  so  widely  in  extent  of  territory  and  population, 
and  in  the  number  of  rectifiers,  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  and  distillers, 
that  a  fee  which  would  furnish  adequate  compensation  in  one  district 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  in  another.  In  some  districts  there  are  no 
distilleries,  or  rectifiers,  and  but  small  quantities  of  spirits  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  requiring  to  be  gauged  and  stamped.  In  other  districts  there 
are  numerous  distilleries,  rectifiers  and  dealers.  In  the  former  a  fee  of 
tl  per  barrel  would  not  yield  nearly  so  much  as  a  fee  of  ten,  or  even  five 
cents  per  barrel  in  the  latter.  Between  these  extremes  there  are  many 
other  districts  varying  widely  in  the  conditions  that  require  the  services 
of  gaugers. 


©augers'  fees. 


Under  tliis  state  of  tilings  the  fees  have  been  prescribed  in  the  several 
districts,  after  correspondence  with  the  collectors^at  such  rates  as  seemed 
to  be  required  by  the  circumstances  of  each  district.  In  some  the  fee 
has  been  fixed  at  so  much  per  barrel  or  package,  ranging  from  five  cents 
to  fifty  cents  per  package.  In  others  the  charge  is  made  by  the  gallon, 
ranging  from  ooe  or  two  mill*  to  five  cents  per  gallon.  In  many  dis- 
tricts a  scale  of  fees  has  been  adopted^  giving,  for  instance,  three  cents 
per  gallon  for  the  first  200  gallons,  and  one  cent  for  every  gallon  hi 
excess  thereof,  on  inspections  made  for  the  same  person  at  ene 
time,  and  no  fee  to  be  less  than  one  dollar.  This^  or  a  similar  scale,  is 
socially  adapted  to  districts  where  the  travel  is  extensive,  and  the 
quantity  of  liquors  in  hands  of  dealers  is  small r  and  where  a  ganger, 
after  traveling  from  five  to  twenty  miles,  may  not  find  more  than  two  or 
three  five-gallon  packages  to  gauge  and  stamp. 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  fees  properly  is  increased  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  business  from  month  to  month.  I>uring  one  month  the  lowest 
fee  will  yield  to  each  gauger  the  maximum  allowance  ($250  per  month) 
and  a  surplus,  while  the  next  month,  owing  to  stoppage  of  distilleries, 
reduction  in  quantity  produced,  or  other  change,  the  same  fee  will  not 
yield  $o0  per  month. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  the  power  to  prescribe 
fees  for  gauging  was  only  given  to  the  Cbmmissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  reason  that  no  fee  nor  scale  of  fees  could  be  i>rescribed  by  lavr 
which  would  he  equitable  and  adapted  to  the  widely  varying  circum- 
stances of  the  different  districts. 

To  the  second  resolution  I  reply  that  the  information  desired  cannot 
be  given  at  present.  Reports  have  not  been  received  from  all  the  dis- 
tricts, and  many  that  have  been  received  have  been  erroneous,  and  have 
therefore  been  returned  for  correction.  There  are  several  districts  in  which 
the  collectors  have  collected  and  deposited  in  the  treasury  an  excess  over 
the  amounts  paid  to  gaugers.  The  total  amount  thus  deposited  cannot 
be  determined  at  present,  but  will  be  communicated  as  soon  as  ascer- 
tained. 

Believing  that  it  was  not  desired  or  intended  to  derive  a  revenue  from 
this  source,  I  have  directed  that  special  attention  be  given  to  the  reports 
from  the  various  districts  in  this  particular,  and  that  the  fees  be  changed, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  in  each  district  where  a  surplus  is  collected,  so  as 
to  prevent  that  result. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  ROLLINS, 
Commissioner* 

Hon.  SOHITYLER  COLFAX, 

Speaker  House  of  Representatives)  Washington^  D.  (7. 
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Treasury  Department,  January  26, 1869. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  House  resolution  of  the  23d  instant,  calling  upon 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  and  the  Interior,  for  a 
list  of  the  buildings  held  and  occupied  by  their  respective  departments, 
together  with  names  of  owners,  rent  per  annum,  date  of  lease,  time  of 
lease,  and  expiration  of  the  same,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  report  made  by  the  General  Superintendent  of  Treasury  Buildings, 
which  gives  the  information  asked,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  this  department. 
Very  respectfully, 

hugh  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Office  of  the  General  Superintendent 
Treasury  Buildings, 

Washington,  January  25,  1869. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
23d  instant,  referred  to  me  this  day,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the 
following  buildings  are  rented  by  this  department  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  clerical  force,  viz : 


Street  and  number.  '      Occupant. 


211  F  street 2d  Comptroller. 

397  18th  street 2d  Auditor 

Corner  of  17th  street do 

and  N.  Y.  avenne.  j 
Corner  of  15th  and  J  Internal  Rev... 

O  streets.  j 

«• »~  *•*  •'•■-{SnSSiff:} 


Leased  frora- 


A.  Hyde,  trustee. 
Harriet  V.Ladde. 
H. M.  McKean... 

G.W.  Riggn&G. 
H.  Plant. 

John  Wilson 


^'Pf  I  Date  of  lease, 
annum. 


$2,000 
1,200 


Jan.   13,1868 
Feb.     1,1868 


1, 200  |  Sept.  20, 1864 
23,000  |  May   10,1865 

1,500  '  April  30, 1868 


Time  of 
lease. 


Expiration. 


May  13,1869. 


1  year  or 
longer. 


2  BUILDINGS  UNDER  LEASE  BY  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

On  or  about  the  1st  of  March  next  the  department  can  dispense  with 
the  building  No.  211  F  street,  (rent  of  $2,000,)  and  the  building  corner 
of  Fifteenth  and  G  streets,  (rent  of  $23,000,)  as  the  occupants  will  be 
transferred  to  the  treasury  ouilding  proper — accommodations  being  pro- 
vided by  the  completion  of  the  north  wing. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  B.  McCARTEE, 
General  Superintentendent  Treasury  Buildings. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury. 


U 
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a* 
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Navy  Department, 
Washington,  January  26,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  23d  instant,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Parnsworth,  by  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  directed  to  furnish 
the  House  with  a  statement  of  the  buildings  or  premises  held  and  occupied 
by  the  Navy  Department  in  the  city  of  Washington,  "under  lease  or 
Tent,  for  what  purpose  so  held,  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  respective 
buildings,  how  long  said  buildings  or  premises  have  been  so  held,  what 
time  the  leases  severally  have  to  run,  and  the  amount  of  the  annual  rent 
of  said  premises  so  leased,  respectively,  and  whether  any  of  such  build- 
ings can  be  dispensed  with." 

In  reply  I  would  state  that  this  department  has  one  building,  and  a 
part  of  another,  under  lease  for  rent,  viz: 

The  entire  building  on  the  corner  of  New  York  avenue  and  Eighteenth 
street,  west.  It  acccommodates  all  naval  officers  and  others  employed 
on  the  duties  of  the  hydrographic  office,  and  those  of  the  nautical  almanac 
office.  It  is  also  used  as  a  depot  of  nautical  charts  and  books  prepared 
and  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  vessels  of  the  navy  in  commission,  and 
of  those  prepared  there  for  sale  to  the  commercial  marine  of  the  country, 
and  as  a  depository  for  nautical  instruments  sent  there  for  repairs.  It 
is  owned  by  the  estate  of  Benjamin  Ogle  Taylor,  and  has  been  held  by 
the  department  since  June  30, 1866.  The  lease  can  be  terminated  by 
either  party  to  the  contract  at  six  months'  notice.  The  annual  rent  paid 
is  $1,200.  The  building  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  is  only  a  substi- 
tute for  one  which  had  been  under  rent  for  12  years  previously  for  hydro- 
graphic  purposes,  and  for  the  use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  office,  formerly 
out  of  the  city. 


BUILDINGS  OCCUPIED  UNDER  LEASE  BY  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 


X 


The  navy  paymaster's  office  occupies  a  part  of  the  building  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  New  York  avenue  and  Fifteenth  street,  owned  by 
George  H.  Plant.  The  annual  rent  paid  is  $720.  The  lease  is  an 
indefinite  one,  and  commenced  January  1,  1867.  The  rooms  occupied 
are  considered  necessary  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  public  business 
pertaining  to  the  navy,  with  which  that  office  is  entrusted. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c, 

GIDEON  WELLES, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


J 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  ft,  January  28,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  Congress  herewith,  as  provided 
by  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  7th  of  August,  1868,  with  the  Pottawat- 
omie Indians,  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the 
claims  of  said  Indians,  dated  the  19th  instant,  and  their  supplementary 
report,  dated  the  22d  instant. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BROWNING,  Secretary. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives. 


report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  examine  the  claims  of 

the  pottawatomie  indians. 

i 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  18, 1869. 

Sir  :  The  undersigned  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  under 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Potta- 
watomie Indians  of  August  7, 1868,  which  amendment  is  in  the  following 
words,  viz:  "It  is  further  agreed  that  the  claims  of  the  Pottawatomies, 
heretofore  reported  on  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  March  2,  1861,  shall  be  submitted  to  two  commissioners,  to 
be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  examination,  and 
said  commissioners,  after  being  sworn  impartially  to  decide  on  said  claims, 
shall  make  report  of  their  judgment  in  the  premises,  with  the  evidence 
taken,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  same  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  Congress  at  its  next  session  ,"  &c,  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
following  report: 


2  POTTAWATOMIE   CLAIMS. 

The  evident  object  of  the  creation  of  this  commission  was  that  a  rigid 
and  thorough  investigation  of  the  claims  of  the  Pottawatomies  should 
be  made,  in  order  that  Congress  could  legislate  understanding^  in  regard 
to  them. 

Acting  upon  this  conviction  of  the  purpose  of  our  appointment,  we 
have  availed  ourselves  of  all  the  light  which  could  be  obtained  from  a 
careful  reading  of  all  the  treaties  with  the  tribe,  distinct  or  in  association 
with  others,  from  1795  to  1846,  inclusive,  afforded  by  an  examination  of 
two  reports  of  tabular  statements  of  payments  from  the  Second  Auditor 
of  the  Treasury,  and  vouchers  sustaining  the  items  of  expenditure, 
embraced  in  other  reports  and  messages  on  the  subject,  or  exhibited  in 
any  of  the  books  or  documents  at  the  Indian  Office  or  Congressional 
Library  relative  to  the  matter  of  investigation.    As  heretofore  stated,  two 
separate  reports  of  tabular  payments  have  emanated  from  the  office  of 
the  Second  Auditor.    The  first  originated  under  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  May  17, 1800;  the  second  under  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  March  2, 1861.    We  learn  at  the  Auditor's  department  that 
the  first  report  was  the  production  of  a  clerk,  thoroughly  reliable  and 
competent?  after  the  labor  of  many  months.    The  second  is  recognized 
at  the  Indian  Office  as  being  entitled  to  great  credit.    Certain  discrep- 
ancies existing  in  these  books  as  to  the  amount  of  payments  made  under 
different  treaty  stipulations,  obliged  us  to  visit  the  Indian  account  room 
of  the  Second  Auditor's  department,  and  there,  aided  by  a  gentleman  of 
much  experience  in  the  accounts  of  the  Indians,  who  was  kindly  desig- 
nated by  the  Second  Auditor  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  investigation, 
we  carefully  compared  the  items  in  the  two  reports  of  payments.    Where 
these  corresponded  we  made  no  further  inquiry ;  but  where  differences 
were  apparent,  we  consulted  the  vouchers  and  fixed  the  amount  of  pay- 
ment to  correspond  with  the  discovered  fact  in  the  case.    We  shall  here- 
after refer  to  these  differences  under  the  notices  of  the  several  treaties. 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  that  our  examination  has  been  entirely 
ex  parte.    By  the  Senate  amendment,  heretofore  referred  to,  the  com 
missioners  are  required  to  report  their  judgment  in  the  premises,  together 
with  the  evidence  taken,  &c.    The  first  impression  of  the  meaning  of 
these  instructions  might  lead  one  to  believe  it  would  be  our  duty  to  hear 
the  Pottawatomies,  through  their  council  or  authorized  agents,  as  one  of 
the  two  parties  interested  in  our  award;  yet  we  have  felt  unwilling  thus 
to  open  the  door  to  a  wide  field  for  controversy  with  reference  to  a  strict 
fulfilment  of  treaty  stipulations,  operative  through  a  period  of  65  years. 
To  have  taken  an  opposite  view  would  have  been  to  sanction  like  pro- 
ceedings with  other  Indian  tribes,  a  course  which  if  adopted  would  lead 
to  many  vexatious,  expensive  and  almost  interminable  investigations. 
The  sphere  of  our  inquiry  is  confined  to  claims  "previously  reported  on" 
by  the  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  December  19, 
1862;  consequently  we  have  followed  in  the  path  marked  out  by  him,  by 
estimating  the  amount  due  on  all  the  treaties,  except  those  of  1795,  1803, 
and  1846,  to  the  date  of  their  respective  proclamations  in  1861.    Those 
of  1795,  1803.  and  1846  are  brought  up  to  their  anniversaries  in  1860. 
All  the  payments  are  considered  till  the  close  of  the  year  1860,  except 
those  under  the  treaty  of  1846,  which  are  up  to  July  23, 1860.    In  making 
this  report,  we  have  thought  it  advisable  te  present  a  regular  detailed 
statement  of  stipulations  and  payments  in  connection  with  the  different 
treaties,  so  that  Congress  could  learn  how  and  when  the  balances  origi- 
nated.   Statements  of  stipulations,  and  the  amount  due  under  them,  are 
embraced  in  the  body  of  this  report,  while  the  schedules  of  payments, 
forming  part  of  the  same,  are  appended  and  marked  A,  B,  C,  &c.     The 
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treaty  of  August  3, 1795,  proclaimed  December  2, 1795,  (which  annuls 
all  preceding  treaties,)  is  the  first  to  which  our  attention  is  invited.  By 
article  4  the  Pottawatomies  are  allowed  a  permanent  annuity  of  $1,000, 
which  from  December  2, 1795,  to  December  2,  1860,  65  years,  would 
amount  to  $65,000. 

Schedule  A  exhibits  all  the  payments  to  have  been  $42,000,  showing 
a  balance  due  the  tribe  of  $23,000.  By  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  June  7, 
1803,  proclaimed  December  267 1803,  the  Pottawatomies  are  entitled  to 
40  bushels  of  salt "  yearly  and  every  year."  From  the  time  of  the  said 
proclamation  to  December  26, 1860,57  years,  2,280  bushels  would  be  due. 

Schedule  B  states  the  number  of  bushels  delivered  to  have  been  1,320, 
which  subtracted  from  the  stipulated  payments,  shows  that  960  bushels 
(320  barrels)  are  due,  which  we  estimate  at  $5,  or  the  total  sum  of  $1,600. 
Article  4  of  the  treaty  of  August  21, 1805,  proclaimed  April  24, 1806, 
provides  for  the  payments  to  the  Pottawatomies  of  Huron  an  annuity 
of  $500  for  10  years.  No  payments  on  account  of  this  treaty  have  been 
discovered;  hence  we  award  the  sum  of  $5,000  as  due  the  tribe  thereon. 

Schedule  C  shows  no  payments.  The  treaty  of  November  17,  1807, 
proclaimed  January  27. 1808,  by  article  2,  provides  for  the  payment  of 
$1,666,666  in  goods,  which,  it  is  presumed,  were  delivered,  and  a  per- 
manent annuity  of  $400.  From  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  this 
treaty  to  January  27,1861,  53  years,  the  government  would  owe  $21,200; 
$16,800  has  been  paid  (see  Schedule  D)  on  account,  leaving  a  balance 
due  the  tribe  of  $4,400.  By  article  4  of  the  treaty  of  September  30, 1809, 
proclaimed  January  16, 1810,  the  Indians  are  entitled  to  $5,000  in  goods, 
which  are  recognized  to  have  been  received,  and  by  article  3  they  are 
allowed  a  permanent  annuity  of  $500.  This  annuity,  calculated  to  Jan- 
uary 26, 1861,  51  years,  would  amount  to  $25,500.  Two  errors  were  dis- 
covered by  us,  amounting  to  $1,250,  in  the  reported  payments  allowed 
in  the  previous  report.  It  is  stated  that  Marshall  and  Owen  each  pay 
on  annuities  $1,000  for  1832  and  1833,  when  Marshall's  accounts  exhibit 
no  payments,  and  Owen's  shows  the  proper  voucher  therefor.  The  other 
error  is  where  Clark  is  stated  to  have  paid  $500  for  annuities  in  1846, 
when  the  voucher  proves  but  $250.  Subtracting  the  disbursements, 
(see  Schedule  E,)  $20,250,  the  sum  of  $5,250  is  found  owing  by  the 
government  under  this  treaty.  The  tribe  by  the  treaty  of  August  24, 
1816,  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  $1,000  for  12  years. 

Schedule  F  shows  the  stipulation  to  have  been  complied  with.  Article 
4  of  the  treaty  of  September  29, 1817,  proclaimed  January  4, 1819,  allows 
the  tribe  an  annuity  of  $1,300  for  15  years,  or  the  aggregate  sum  of 
<$19,500.  We  find  two  errors  of  $1?300  each,  admitted  in  Dole's  report, 
on  payments  under  this  treaty.  Simonton  repeatedly  pays  said  sums 
on  the  stipulation,  after  the  full  amount  of  the  limited  annuity  due  had 
been  paid,  and  after  the  treaty  had  expired.  No  vouchers  can  be  dis- 
covered establishing  such  payments. 

Schedule  G  shows  all  the  payments  made  ($19,500)  balance  the  stipu- 
lation. The  tribe  is  entitled,  by  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  October  2, 1818, 
proclaimed  January  15, 1819,  to  a  permanent  annuity  of  $2,500  in  silver, 
which,  from  the  date  of  said  proclamation  to  January  15, 1861,  42  years, 
would  amount  to  $105,000.  We  discover  an  error  in  payments,  hereto- 
fore allowed,  of  $2,500.  Owen  charges  twice  the  said  sum  for  1832, 
when  but  one  voucher  can  be  found.  The  payments  in  fulfilment  of  this 
treaty  have  been  $103,750,  (see  Schedule  H;)  balance  due  the  Pottawat- 
omies $1,250.  The  tribe  is  allowed,  by  article  4  of  the  treaty  of  August 
29, 1821,  proclaimed  March  25,  1822,  an  annuity  of  $5,000  for  20  years; 
also  to  the  services  of  a  blacksmith,  who  is  made  permanent  by  the 
treaty  of  September  20, 1828,  and  teacher  for  the  term  of  15  years,  $1,000 
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per  year  being  designated  for  the  services  of  the  two  persons.    The 
amounts  due  under  these  stipulations  would  be : 

For  annuities,  $5,000  for  20  years $100, 000  00 

For  blacksmith,  from  March  25,  1822,  to  March,  1861,  39 

years,  at  $750 28, 080  00 

For  teacher  15  years,  at  $280 4, 200  00 

132, 280  00 


Schedule  I  exhibits  the  payments  to  have  been  $112,235  23 ;  balance 
.  due  the  Indians  under  this  treaty  $20,044  77. 

The  United  States,  by  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  October  16, 1826,  pro- 
claimed February  7, 1827,  agrees  to  pay  the  tribe  an  annuity  of  $2,000 
in  silver  for  22  years,  to  devote  $2,000  per  year  for  educational  pur- 
poses, to  build  a  mill,  and  provide  and  support  a  miller,  and  to  deliver 
annually  160  bushels  of  salt.  By  article  4  goods  to  the  value  of  $31,447  71 
are  to  be  paid ;  and  by  article  5  debts  and  claims  amounting  to  $9,573  are 
to  be  settled.  No  provision  is  made  in  the  treaty  for  iron  and  steel  for 
the  shop,  but  from  the  fact  that  large  deliveries  thereof  are  shown  in 
the  payments,  it  is  inferred  that  wherever  a  blacksmith  is  promised,  iron 
and  steel  for  his  use  are  considered  to  be  gratuities.  These  articles  are 
commuted  in  all  estimates  at  $220  per  year.  The  stipulations  in  this 
treaty  require  the  following  expenditures,  (including  the  estimated  value 
of  the  salt,)  viz : 

For  annuities,  $2,000  per  year,  22  years. $44, 000  00 

For  blacksmith  from  February  7, 1827,  to  February  7, 1861, 

34  years,  $720 24, 480  00 

For  iron  and  steel,  34  years,  $220 7,  480  00 

For  education,  34  years,  $2,000 78, 000  00 

For  building  a  mill 1, 500  00 

For  support  of  miller  from  February  7,  1827,  to  December 

16,  1834,  7  years,  10  months,  9  days,  $600 4,  716  00 

For  salt,  (160  bushels  per  year,)  for  34  years,  5,440  bushels, 

1,813J  barrels  at  $5 9, 066  66 

For  goods 31, 447  71 

For  debts  and  claims. .' 9, 573  00 

200, 263  37 


It  will  be  observed  that  we  only  estimate  the  services  of  the  miller, 
named  in  this  treaty,  to  December  16, 1834,  for  by  article  4  of  the  treaty 
of  that  date,  it  is  stipulated  that "  on  and  after"  the  signing  of  this  treaty 
the  miller  provided  for  by  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  October  16, 1826, 
shall  be  discontinued.  In  the  previous  report  on  these  claims,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  miller  were  improperly  calculated  in  the  stipulations  to  1860, 
inclusive.  The  discovery  of  this  error  is  in  favor  of  the  government  to 
the  amount  of  $15,684.  (It  is  understood  that  the  miller  is  still  retained, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  tribe.)  The  payments  under  this  treaty  (inclu- 
ding salt  at  its  valuation)  have  been  $208,620  47,  (see  Schedule  K,)  a 
balance  being  due  the  government  of  $8,357  10.  Tne  treaty  of  Septem- 
ber 20, 1828,  proclaimed  January  7,  1829,  stipulates  to  pay  the  tribe  a 
permanent  annuity  of  $2,000 ;  a  limited  annuity  of  $1,000  for  20  years; 
$45,000  in  goods  and  specie;  $1,000  per  year  for  education,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  three  laborers  who  are  to  be  maintained  four  months  in  the  year 
for  ten  years,  and  whose  labor  is  estimated  at  $300  per  year,  or  $3,600 
for  the  period  named ;  2,000  pounds  of  tobacco ;  1,500  pounds  of  iron 
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and  350  pounds  of  steel  are  also  annually  to  be  delivered.  By  the  treaty 
of  June  5  and  17,  1846,  it  is  provided  that  on  and  after  the  ratification 
of  said  treaty,  which  took  place  July  23,  1846,  said  tobacco,  iron,  and 
steel  should  be  commuted  to  $300  per  year.  Accordingly  we  estimate 
said  stipulations  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  this  treaty  to  that 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  which  would  be  17  years,  6J 
months : 

Tobacco  for  said  time $17, 542  00 

Iron  for  said  time 2, 631  25 

Steel  for  said  time 1, 534  75 

21,  708  00 

Article  4  stipulates  to  pay  $7,500  for  clearing  and  fencing  lands,  $1,000 
to  Nancy  Burnett,  and  a  life  annuity  of  $100  to  To-pen-i-be,  an  Indian 
chief  who  died  in  1853,  and  whose  aggregated  annuities  would  amount 
to  $2,500.    The  sum  of  the  stipulations  for  this  treaty  are  as  follows,  viz : 

For  permanent  annuity,  $2,030  for  32  years,  January  7, 1829, 

to  January  7,  1861 '. $64, 000  00 

For  limited  annuity,  $1,000  for  20  years 20, 000  00 

For  goods  and  specie 45, 000  00 

For  clearing  and  fencing 7, 500  00 

For  Nancy  Burnett 1, 000  00 

For  education,  $1,000  for  32  years,  January  7,  1829,  to  Jan- 
uary 7,  1861 32, 000  00 

For  To-pen-i-be,  $100  per  year  for  25  years 2, 500  00 

For  three  laborers 3, 600  00 

For  claims 10, 895  00 

For  tobacco,  as  aforesaid 17, 542  00 

For  iron,  as  aforesaid 2, 631  25 

For  steel,  as  aforesaid : 1, 534  75 

208, 203  00 


We  perceive  an  error  of  $2,000  in  these  payments,  admitted  in  the 
previous  report.  Porter  repeatedly  pays  $2,000  for  annuities  in  1833, 
and  Owen  the  same  amount,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the  same  year,  for 
the  same  year.  Porter's  voucher  cannot  be  found,  but  Owen's  has  been 
discovered  and  is  correct.  The  sum  of  the  stipulations  for  this  treaty 
(including  the  value  of  tobacco,  iron  and  steel,  as  estimated  in  the  pre- 
ceding statement)  amount  to  $208,203  00.  The  payments,  as  presented 
in  Schedule  L,  have  been  $194,957  91.  A  balance  of  $13,245  09  is  due 
the  tribe  under  this  treaty.  By  article  2  of  the  treaty  of  July  29, 1829, 
proclaimed  January  2,  1830,  the  Pottawatomies  are  entitled  to  a  perma- 
nent annuity  of  $1,600;  to  goods  in  October  next  to  the  value  of  $12,000, 
and  to  50  barrels  of  salt  "  annually  forever."  By  article  5  debts  ana 
claims  to  the  amount  of  $11,601  are  to  be  settled.  These  stipulations 
(including  the  estimated  value  of  the  salt)  require  the  following  expendi- 
tures, viz : 

For  annuities,  $16,000  per  year  for  31  years $496, 000 

For  goods 12, 000 

For  50  barrels  of  salt  for  31  years =1,550,  at  $5 7, 750 

For  debts  and  claims 11, 601 

Total 527,351 
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We  notice  an  error  allowed  in  last  reports  of  payments.  Mitchell  in 
1846  charges  the  sum  of  $14,412  50  for  annuity,  when  his  voucher  shows 
$14,212  50.  Amount  of  error,  $200.  Schedule  M  exhibits  the  payments 
(including  salt)  to  have  been  $501,629  01 ;  balance  due  the  Pottawato- 
mies,  $25,721  99. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  deficiency  is  chiefly  in  the  annuity  pay- 
ments, which  are  about  $24,000  less  than  required  by  the  stipulation. 
By  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  October  20, 1832,  proclaimed  January  21, 
1833,  the  tribe  is  allowed  an  annuity  of  $1,500  for  20  years,  Billy  Cald- 
well a  life  annuity  of  $600,  Alexander  Robinson  a  life  annuity  of  $200, 
and  Pierre  Le  Clere  a  life  annuity  of  $200.  Caldwell  died  in  1841,  and 
his  annuities  calculated  to  that  time  amounted  to  $5,363  83 ;  Le  Clere 
died  in  1848,  and  the  sum  of  his  annuities  would  be  $3,200 ;  Robinson 
was  living  in  1861,  and  his  annuities  reckoned  to  that  time  would  amount 
to  $5,600.  By  article  4  debts  and  claims  for  $28,746  are  to  be  paid, 
$45,000  in  goods  is  to  be  delivered  after  signing  the  treaty,  $30,000  in 
goods  is  to  be  paid  in  1833,  and  $1,400  is  to  be  paid  for  horses  stolen. 
A  payment  of  $2,200  was  admitted  for  this  treaty  in  the  previous  report, 
which  is  erroneous.  Swords  repeatedly  pays  said  amount  in  1836  for  1837 
for  annuity,  when  the  voucher  says  the  payment  belongs  to  the  treaty 
of  October  26,  1832.  The  required  expenditures  for  this  treaty  are  as 
follows,  viz: 

For  annuities,  $15,000  for  20  years $300, 000  00 

For  Billy  Caldwell 5, 363  83 

For  Alexander  Robinson 4, 600  00 

For  Pierre  Le  Clere 3,  200  00 

For  debts  and  claims 28, 746  00 

For  goods  after  signing 45, 000  00 

For  goods  in  1833 30,  000  00 

For  horses  stolen 1, 400  00 

Total 419, 309  83 


Schedule  N  exhibits  the  payments  on  account  thereof  to  be  $413,780  33, 
a  balance  being  due  to  the  tribe  of  $5,529  50.    The  treaty  of  October  26, 
1832,  proclaimed  January  21,  1833,  (article  3,)  provides  for  the  payment 
to  the  tribe  of  an  annuity  of  $20,000  for  20  years,  $100,000  in  goods  as 
soon  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  as  they  can  be  procured  and 
$30,000  in  goods  in  1833.    By  article  4  the  government  agrees  to  pay 
debts  amounting  to  $62,412.    By  article  5  "the  United  States  agree  to 
provide  for  the  Pottawatomies,  if  they  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  wish 
to  change  their  residence,  an  amount  either  in  goods,  farming  utensils, 
and  such  other  articles  as  shall  be  required  and  necessary,  and  in  good 
faith  and  to  an  extent  equal  to  what  has  been  furnished  any  other  Indian — 
tribe  or  tribes  emigrating,  and  in  just  proportion  to  their  numbers.'■^, 
Out  of  this  stipulation  arises  a  claim  which  will  hereafter  be  considerecV. 
Article  6  provides  for  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill  on  the  Pottawatomie 
lands.    The  following  sums  are  required  to  be  expended  in  fulfilmesat 
of  these  stipulations,  (independent  of  the  aforesaid  claim,)  viz: 

For  annuities,  $20,000  for  20  years $400, 000   ^° 

For  goods  after  signing 100, 000  *^^ 

For  goods  in  1833 30, 000  — ** 

For  debts  and  claims 62, 412  ^^ 

For  goods,  farming  tools,  &c,  appropriated  March  2, 1833.      99, 379  ^^ 
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For  goods,  farming  tools,  &c,  appropriated  March  3,  1835.      $7, 357  50 
For  building  a  mill 2, 000  00 

Total 701, 148  50 


Schedule  O  shows  the  payments  under  this  treaty  to  have  been 
$601,431  61;  balance  due  the  Pottawatomies  $39,716  89,  The  govern- 
ment, by  article  4  of  the  treaty  of  October  27,  1832,  proclaimed  January 
21, 1833,  agrees  to  pay  the  tribe  $1,500  for  12  years,  $32,000  in  goods  soon 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  $10,000  in  goods  the  ensuing  spring,  and 
$2,000  annually  for  education.  The  sum  of  $800  was  agreed  to  be  paid 
the  wife  of  Peter  Longlors,  for  certain  lands  if  they  could  be  obtained 
for  said  price,  but  there  is  no  evidence  showing  that  this  contract  was 
ever  carried  into  effect.  After  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  at  the  request 
of  the  Indians,  $2,700  was  paid  them,  to  be  deducted  from  said  sum  of 
$32,000.    The  following  amounts  cover  the  stipulations,  viz: 

For  annuities,  $15,000  for  12  years $180, 000 

For  goods  after  signing 32, 000 

For  goods  in  the  spring 10, 000 

For  debts 20,  721 

For  education  from  January  21,  1833,  to  January  21,  1861,  28 
years,  at  $2,000 56, 000 

Total 298, 721 


We  find  an  error,  in  payments  under  this  treaty,  allowed  in  Commis- 
sioner Dole's  report,  Daniel  Sword's  charges,  as  paid  in  1836  for  1837, 
$2,200  for  annuities.  The  voucher  states,  that  this  belongs  to  the  treaty 
of  October  26,  1832.  The  payments  under  this  treaty  amount  to 
$299,349  29.  (See  Schedule  P.)  Balance  due  the  United  States,  $628  29. 
By  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  September  26,  1833,  proclaimed  February 
21,  1835,  the  Pottawatomies  are  entitled  to  $14,000  annually  for  20 
years ;  $100,000  in  goods,  part  on  signing  the  treaty,  and  the  balance 
the  ensuing  year;  $100,000  in  lieu  of  reservations ;  $150,000  to  satisfy 
claims;  $150,000  for  the  erection  of  mills,  houses,  shops,  purchase  of 
farming  implements,  &c. ;  and  $70,000  for  purposes  of  education.  These 
two  latter  sums  are  vested  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  the  interest  being 
carried  to  the  mill  and  education  account.  A  life  annuity,  in  addition 
to  that  previously  allowed,  of  $400  is  granted  to  Billy  Caldwell ;  one  of 
$300,  in  addition  to  that  heretofore  mentioned,  to  Alexander  Eobinson ; 
and  one  of  $200  each,  is  allowed  to  Joseph  Lafroinbroise  and  Shebalinay. 
Caldwell's  annuity,  under  this  stipulation,  till  his  death  in  1841,  would 
be  $2,800 ;  Shebahnay's,  till  his  death  in  1858,  would  be  $4,800 ;  Eobin- 
son and  Lafrombroise,  being  alive  at  the  close  of  1860,  the  former  would 
be  entitled  at  that  time  to  $7,800,  the  latter  to  $5,200.  By  article  2,  "it 
is  further  agreed,  that  as  fast  as  the  said  Indians  shall  be  prepared  to 
emigrate,  they  shall  be  removed,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  receive  subsistence  while  upon  the  journey,  and  for  one  year 
after  their  arrival  at  their  new  homes,"  &c.  The  tribe  presents  a  large 
claim  under  this  treaty  stipulation,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 
The  sums  of  $2,000  and  $1,500  are  respectively  to  be  paid  Wauponehsee 
and  band,  and  Awn  Kok  and  band.  The  amount  owing  the  tribe,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  less  that  due  under  the  3d  article  aforesaid, 
is  as  follows,  viz. : 
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• 


For  removal  and  subsistence  by  this  amount  paid $391, 606  65 

For  satisfying  claims 150, 000  00 

For  erecting  mills,  shops,  &c,  $150, 000;  iuterest  on  this 

sum  to  1861 181, 419  84 

For  education,  $70, 000 ;  interest  on  this  sum  to  1861. . .  77, 273  50 

For  Billy  Caldwell 2,800  00 

For  Alexander  Robinson * 7, 800  00 

For  Joseph  Lafroinbroise 5, 200  00 

For  Shebahnay 4, 800  00 

For  Wauponehsee  and  band 2, 000  00 

For  Awn  Kok  and  band 1, 500  00 

For  goods 100, 000  00 

For  reservations 100, 000  00 

For  annuity  $14, 000,  20  years 280, 000  00 

1,304,399  99 


An  error  in  payment,  under  this  treaty,  admitted  in  the  report  of 
1862,  has  been  discovered.  Cummins  in  i848,  for  1848,  charges  $9,000 
for  annuity,  when  the  voucher  shows  $7,000.  The  sum  of  $1,319,664  99 
has  been  expended  (see  Schedule  Q)  on  account  of  this  treaty ;  balance 
due  the  United  States,  $15,265.  The  tribe,  by  article  2  of  the  treaty 
of  September  27,  1833,  proclaimed  February  21,  1835,  are  entitled  to 
$10,000,  in  lieu  of  reservations ;  $25,000  for  claims  to  be  paid ;  $25,000 
for  goods  and  provisions ;  and  an  annuity  of  $2,000  for  20  years.  The 
government  also  pays  for  a  change  of  boundary  the  sum  of  $10,000. 
The  necessary  payments  in  fulfilment  of  these  stipulations  would  be  as 
follows,  viz: 

For  reservations $10, 000  00 

For  claims 25, 000  00 

For  goods,  provisions,  &c 25, 000  00 

Fpr  annuity,  $2, 000  for  20  years 40, 000  00 

For  changing  boundary,  treaty  September  26,  1833 10, 000  00 

110, 000  00 


The  payments  have  been  (see  Schedule  R)  $112,200 ;  balance  due  the 
United  States,  $2,200.  In  making  the  payments  required  by  this  treaty, 
agents  appear  to  exercise  great  discretionary  powers,  the  annuities  being 
overpaid  $27,400,  while  no  payments  are  shown  on  account  of  claims. 
The  sums  due  thereon,  and  the  payments  made  on  account  thereof,  for 
the  treaties  of  December  4, 1834,  December  10, 1834,  December  16, 1834, 
December  17, 1834,  March  26, 1836,  March  29, 1836,  April  11, 1836,  April 
23,  1836,  April  22,  1836,  August  5,  1836,  September  20, 1836,  September 
22,  1836,  and  September  23,  1836,  with  certain  chiefs,  headmen,  and 
warriors  of  the  Pottawatomie  nation,  as  they  exactly  balance,  and  are 
for  comparatively  unimportant  amounts,  are  not  brought  into  our  report 
The  treaty  of  February  11,  1837,  proclaimed  February  18,  1837,  pro- 
vides for  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  and  for  the  payment  of  $4,000 
to  Qui-qui-to  for  certain  lauds.  Schedule  S  shows  the  payment  of 
$131,604  33,  in  fulfilment  of  the  removal  stipulation,  and  $4,000  to 
Qui-qui-to.  The  accounts  balance.  The  last  treaty  calling  our  atten- 
tion is  that  of  June  5  and  7,  1846.  By  article  3,  the  Pottawatomies 
cede  all  their  lands  in  the  Osage  country  to  the  United  States  for  the 
sum  of  $850,000. 
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By  article  4,  from  said  sum  of  $850,000,  is  to  be  deducted  $87,000  for 
their  new  home  in  Kansas,  $50,000  for  debts,  $30,000  for  actual  expense 
of  removing,  and  $40,000  for  subsistence  after  arrival.  These  several 
sums,  amounting  to  $207,000,  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  said  $850,000, 
and  the  difference,  $643,000,  is  directed  to  be  invested  in  United  States 
stocks.  The  payments  on  account  of  this  treaty  are  shown  in  Schedule 
S.  Said  payments  balance  with  the  stipulations,  estimating  the  interest, 
to  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  treaty  in  1860. 

Having  presented  to  your  notice  all  the  treaty  stipulations  for  the 
payment  of  money,  goods,  &c,  or  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  contract  by 
the  government,  and  referred  to  the  various  schedules,  which  indicate 
the  payments  made  on  account  thereof,  the  branches  of  inquiry  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  the  Hon.  William  F.  Dole,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  November  15, 1862,  require  our  attention.  1st.  The  amount  due 
the  Pottawatomies  prior  to  the  year  1819.  2d.  The  validity  and  justice 
of  their  claims,  founded  on  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  October  26, 
1832,  and  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  September  26,  1833. 

On  arriving  at  a  wise  conclusion,  whether  to  admit  the  payment  of 
$30,387  34,  presumed  to  have  been  made  by  Mason  McKinpey  and  others 
prior  to  1819,  considerable  embarrassment  has  been  felt.  If  sitting  as 
arbitrators,  to  decide  whether,  from  all  the  evidence  produced,  said 
amount  had  been  paid,  we  should  hesitate  long  before  answering  in  the 
affirmative.  Mr.  Dole,  in  his  report,  states  that  "the  receipts  of  the 
Indians  do  not  accompany  the  reputed  payment  of  $13,400  by  McKinney 
prior  to  1819,  and  we  can  find  no  proof  either  at  the  Treasury  or  Indian 
Department  establishing  the  fact  that  this  or  any  other  sum,  forming 
part  of  said  $30,387  34,  has  been  paid.  We  can  only  believe  that, 
though  evidence  of  the  payments  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dole  at 
the  time  of  making  his  report,  it  is  now  lost  or  destroyed. 

The  question  then  presents  itself,  to  whom  shall  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  resting  upon  this  matter  be  given — the  Indians  or  the  government  I 

Justice  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  the  unrep- 
resented party  to  this  investigation,  yet  Congress  might  consider  it  due 
to  the  government.  Understanding  that  these  claims  have  been  long 
before  Congress,  and  learning  from  a  distinguised  gentleman  in  that 
body  from  the  State  in  which  the  present  reservation  of  the  Pottawato- 
mies is  located,  that  the  tribe  is  anxiously  waiting  for  their  earliest  set- 
tlement in  order  to  secure  funds  with  which  to  remove  to  their  new 
home  in  the  Cherokee  country  in  the  ensuing  spring,  we  shall  not,  by 
refusing  to  recognize  the  payment  of  said  $30,387  34,  thus  increasing 
the  award  in  favor  of  the  Indians  to  that  extent,  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
recognition  or  hazard  the  payment  of  other  claims  which  are  indisputa- 
bly owing. 

While  recognizing  the  payment  of  said  amount,  we  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  the  honorable  Commissioner  that  it  shoidd  be  considered  as 
in  full  satisfaction  of  the  obligations  of  the  government  prior  to  1819. 

Let  it  stand  as  a  payment  made,  but  do  not  attempt  to  supply  a  defi- 
ciency by  a  most  illogical  suggestion  respecting  the  careless  manner  in 
which  officers*  accounts  were  kept,  or  by  allusions  to  the  disloyalty  of 
the  tribe  during  the  war  of  1812. 

Upon  this  latter  point  Mr.  Dole  says  "it  ($30,387  34)  is  probably  as 
much  as  they  (the  Pottawatomies)  would  be  entitled  to  up  to  that  time, 
(1819,)  owing  to  the  part  they  took  against  the  government  in  the  war 
of  1812." 

On  referring  to  article  2  of  the  treaty  of  September  8, 1815,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  United  States  agree  to  restore  to  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa 
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and  Pottawatomie  tribes  all  the  possessions,  rights,  and  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed,  or  were  entitled  to,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain,  &c.  By  article  5  of  the  same  treaty,  "  the  said 
States  agree  to  pardon  such  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  said  tribes 
as  may  have  continued  hostilities  against  them  until  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,"  &c,  and  by  article  4  of  the  same  treaty  the  United 
States  agree  to  "renew  and  confirm  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  made  in  the 
year  1795,  and  all  subsequent  treaties  to  which  they  were  reciprocally 
parties,  and  the  same  are  hereby  again  ratified  and  confirmed  in  as  full 
a  manner  as  if  they  were  inserted  in  this  treaty ." 

The  treaty  of  June  15,  1815,  with  certain  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
Pottawatoniies,  is  of  like  import  with  that  of  September  8, 1815. 

The  several  articles  of  these  treaties,  each  sustaining  and  affirming 
the  other,  operate  in  our  judgment  as  a  full  pardon  for  all  warlike  acts 
committed  by  the  tribe  during  the  war  of  1812. 

Their  object  is  to  restore  peace  and  amity  between  the  contracting 
parties,  bringing  the  two  again  into  accord,  and  establishing  the  status 
of  the  Indians  precisely  as  it  was  prior  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Entertaining  this  opinion  of  the  evident  intent  of  the  treaties  of  1815, 
we  can  allow  no  deduction  to  the  government  from  its  manifest  obliga- 
tions, by  reason  of  the  previous  temporary  hostility  of  the  tribe.  The 
two  claims  growing  out  of  the  treaties  of  October  26,  1832,  and  Sep- 
tember 26,  1833,  next  demand  our  notice. 

Article  3  of  the  treaty  of  1832,  heretofore  referred  to,  contains  the 
stipulation  for  furnishing  such  of  the  tribe  as  desire  to  remove  the  usual 
outfit  in  goods,  farming  tools,  &c.  Congress,  March  2,  1833,  and  March 
3,  1835,  appropriated  the  total  sum  of  $106,736  50  for  carrying  into 
effect  this  provision. 

When  removed  under  various  contracts  to  their  new  home  in  the  Osage 
country,  it  appears  the  largest  portion  of  the  tribe  received  their  proper 
outfit,  but  by  reference  to  the  muster-rolls  on  file  in  the  Second  Auditor's 
office,  that  1,138  Indians  removed  themselves,  obtaining  an  outfit  only 
of  the  value  of  $12,607  50.  It  is  shown  clearly  in  the  report  of  1862 
that  said  Indians  were  entitled  to  an  outfit  worth  $41,050  42,  as  the  same 
amount  was  supplied  to  the  Choctaws,  and  in  due  proportion  according 
to  numbers.  We  think  the  good  faith  of  the  government  is  pledged  to 
the  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  stipulated  and  furnished 
outfit,  which  is  $28,442  92. 

In  close  relation  to  this  claim  is  the  one  founded  on  the  treaty  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1833. 

Article  3  of  this  treaty,  noticed  before  in  this  report,  contains  the  pro- 
vision for  removing  the  tribes  as  fast  as  they  are  ready  .to  emigrate  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shows  that  the  gov- 
ernment removed  4,792  Indians,  while  the  1,138  Indians  heretofore 
referred  to  removed  themselves  without  expense  to  the  government.  If 
these  Indians  removed  themselves  without  expense  to  the  government 
they  are  evidently  entitled  to  the  sum  it  would  have  cost  the  govern- 
ment to  remove  them.  We  have  examined  several  contracts  for  removal 
at  the  Second  Auditor's  office,  and  find  that  the  lowest  amount  paid  per 
person  was  $55. 

This  was  in  the  agreement  between  General  Hugh  Brady  and  Alex- 
ander Coquillard,  June  3,  1840. 

There  being  1,138  self-emigrating  Indians,  and  the  amount  unexpended 
by  the  government  for  their  removal  being  $55  per  person,  we  award  the 
sum  of  $62,590  to  be  due  the  tribe  under  the  aforesaid  stipulation.  If  it 
be  suggested  that  this  amount  belongs  to  the  self-emigrating  Indians 
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and  their  heirs,  the  answer  is  that  the  government  only  recognizes  the 
Indians  in  all  pecuniary  relations  as  a  tribe  and  not  as  distinct  individ- 
uals. 

The  payments  for  life  annuities  to  chiefs  for  reservations,  &c,  all  are 
merged  into  the  general  account  against  the  tribe. 

An  obligation  rests  upon  us  to  inform  you  that  many  of  the  vouchers 
we  have  examined  come  to  us  indeed  in  a  "  questionable  shape,"  but  being 
all  we  had  to  rely  upon  to  establish  the  payments,  we  reluctantly  accepted 
them  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  their  rejection  the  award  made  in  this 
report  might  have  been  greatly  increased. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  this"  loose,  unmethodical  manner  of  keeping 
accounts  except  as  a  means  for  facilitating  fraud  t  If  government  agents 
desire  to  betray  their  trusts  they  should  at  least  be  compelled  to  keep 
their  accounts  in  a  business-like  shape. 

Whether  the  balances  against  the  government  arise  from  a  deficiency 
in  appropriations  or  maladministration  of  agents,  we  cannot  determine. 

Many  truths  in  regard  to  the  disbursement  ot  appropriations  might 
possibly  be  elicited  from  those  who  have  paid  out  the  funds,  but  a  long 
period  has  elapsed  since  these  deficiencies  arose,  and  most  of  those  who 
acted  as  agents  at  the  time  are  scattered  or  dead. 

This  report  should  certainly  arouse  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
necessity  of  yearly  settlements  in  full,  if  practicable,  with  all  the  tribes. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  doubtless  give  great  satisfaction  to  the 
different  Indian  nations  and  enable  the  government  more  readily  to 
detect  fraud  in  the  administration  of  its  agents. 

We  present  on  the  following  page,  for  the  more  especial  information 
of  congressional  committees,  a  statement  showing  the  amount  con- 
sidered to  be  due  by  Commissioner  Dole  in  1862,  viz :  $160,540  48 ;  to 
which  we  add  $6,512  66  disallowed  by  Mr.  Dole  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  tribe  to  the  government  during  the  war  of  1812 ;  $6,042 
for  balance  due  on  stipulation  for  tobacco;  $647  95  for  iron;  $261  for 
steel,  and  $5,678  34  for  salt.  To  this  wp  add  $5,  an  error  discovered  in 
the  addition  of  payments.  Subtracting  from  the  total  sum  the  differ- 
ence in  discovered  errors  in  stipulations  and  payments,  which  is  $734, 
we  exhibit  a  balance  due  the  Pottawatomies  of  $178,953  43. 

Recapitulation  statement — Report  of  1862. 

Due  under  treaties  since  1819 $69,507  56 

For  self-emigrating  Indians 62,590  00 

For  deficiency  in  outfit 28,442  92 

Total  amount  of  award 160,540  48 

Due,  but  not  recognized  prior  to  1819 6,512  66 

Due  fortobacco 6,042  00 

Due  for  iron 647  95 

Due  for  steel 261  00 

Due  for  salt 5,678  34 

Total , 179,682  43 

Error  in  addition,  education  account 5  00 

Total 179,687  43 

Errors  in  stipulations $15,684  00 

Errors  in  payments 14,950  00 

—         734  00 

Total 178,953  43 
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Considering  the  time  these  claims  have  been  due,  would  not  the  law, 
as  administered  for  the  relief  of  claimants  of  our  own  race,  sanction  the 
payment  of  interest  thereon  since  the  time  (1862)  when  they  were  officially 
recognized  as  a  debt  of  the  government,  by  the  Committee  on  Claims  of 
.  the  House  of  Representatives!  We  are  not  at  this  time  willing  to  recom- 
mend such  a  measure,  but  propose  to  present  a  supplementary  report  on 
the  subject. 

Our  duty  in  connection  with  this  investigation  is  that  of  accountants 
and  not  of  advocates,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope 
that  in  an  era  of  our  country's  history  when  the  shackles  have  been 
stricken  from  the  millions  of  one  race,  simple  justice  will  be  accorded 
to  the  few  scattered  fragments  of  another,  of  whose  fortunes  and  fate 
the  future  historian  will  discourse  with  melancholy  interest.  The  truest 
evidence  of  the  civilization  of  any  people  is  to  be  seen  on  those  pages  of 
her  legislative  history  which  exhibit  enactments  to  protect  the  weak,  to 
raise  the  oppressed,  and  to  comfort  the  dying. 

In  conclusion  (see  recapitulation  statement)  we  award  the  amount  due 
the  Pottawatomies  on  these  claims  previously  reported  on,  to  be  (without 
estimating  interest  since  1862)  $178,953  43. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

CHARLES  ROWLAND. 
STEPHEN  D.  MILLS. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Treaty  August  3,  1795;  proclaimed  December  2,  1796. 
Schedule  A— Annuity. 


By  whom  payment*  mad*. 


Lewli  Catt 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Alexander  Wolcott 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lewis  Cam 

Alexander  Wolcott 

Do 

Do 

John  Tipton , 

William  Marshall 

Do 

T.J.  V.  Owen 

William  Marshall 

J.  P.  Simonton „ 

Do 

E.  8.  Sibley 

J.  C.  Reynolds 

S.  Cooper  and  A.  L.  Davis 

Joshua  Pelcher 

A.  L.  Davis  and  R.W.  Cn minings 

John  B.  Luce  and  A.  L.  Davis 

R.  8.  Elliott  and  R.  W.  Cummlugt 

T.H.Harvey  and  R.  W.  Cummlngt 

A.  J.  Vanghn 

R.  8.  Elliott * 


1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1823 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1H31 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1835 
183« 
1837 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1845 


For  what  year. 


Nov.,  1819 

Oct.,   1820 

Oct.,    1821 

Aug.,  1822 

Oct,    1823 

Juiy,  1824 

Sept.,  1825 

Feb.,  1822 

Sept.,  1823 

Aug.,  1824 

Oct.,   1825 

July.  1827 

Aug..  1827 

Aug.,  1829 

Oct.,   1830 

Aug.,  1831 

1832 

IBM." . '.'...'.'.'.'.'. 

Nov.,  1834 

Aug.,  1835 

Sept.,  1836 

Sept..  1837 

May&  Dec,  1838 

Aug.,  1&T9 

Oct,    1840 

Oct  &  Nov.,  1841 

Nov.,  1842 

Sept.  &  Nov.,  1843 

Sept.,  1844 

1845 

1845 


a 
a 
o 

a 

< 


•1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

750 

250 

250 

250 

250 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 
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Treaty  August  3,  1795 ;  proclaimed  December  2,  1795. — Continued. 


By  whom  payment!  made. 


R.  B.  Mitchell  and  A.  J.  Vaughn 

R.B.  Mitchell  and  A.J.Vaughn 

R.  W.  Cummiugs 

D.D.Miichell , 

Lake  Lea 

John  R.  Chenaalt 

P.  W.Lea 

J.  W.  Whitfield 

G.W.Clark 

Do : 

Do 

W.E.  Mnrphy 

Do 

John  Haverty,  Wm.  E.  Mnrphy,  and  A.  M.  Robinson,  expense  of  outfit 

for  iinndry  Indiana  amounting  to  $3,000,  to  be  charged  to  annuity. 
Wm.  E.  Murphy 

Do 

Do :.. 


Total 


8 


1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1857 


1858 
1859 
1860 


For  what  year. 


Oct.  &  Nov.,  1846 

Oct..   1847 

May&  Nov.,  1848 

1848 

May,   1851 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1856 

1857  

1857,1858,1859.. 


1858. 

1859 

1860. 


a 
a 
© 

& 

< 


$1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 

500 

500 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


42,000 


Treaty  June  7,  1803 ;  proclaimed  December  26, 1803. 
Schedule  B— Annuity. 


By  whom  payments  made. 

• 

a 
• 

i 

« 

t 

u 

O 

. 
•*• 

a 
§ 

a 

By  whom  payment*  made. 

d 

.a 

• 

u 
« 
ev 
►» 

■*» 
09 
A 

t 

u 
O 
h 

a 
8 

a 
< 

John  Tlnton 

1826 
1826 
1826 
1826 
1826 
1826 
1826 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1832 
1834 
1837 
1839 
1840 

1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 

Buthels. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
4') 
40 
40 

A.  L.  Davis ................ 

1841 
1842 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1846 
18-18 
1850 
1852 
1853 
1855 
1856 

ButkeU. 
40 

Do 

Do 

40 

Do 

I  D.D.Mitchell 

40 

Do 

Do 

80 

Do 

40 

Do 

1             Do 

160 

Do 

R.  W.  Cummingt 

40 

Do 

80 

Do 

P.  W.  L*a 

40 

Do 

J.W.Whitfield 

40 

Do 

G.  W.  Clark 

40 

Wm.  Marshall 

Do 

40 

Do 

Total 

John  H.Miller 

1,330 

fii^tntiAn  flnnfMti* 

1  Or  440  barrels,  at  $5,'equal  to 

A.  L.  Davit* 

$2,200 

Treaty  August  2J,  1805;  proclaimed  April  24,  1806. 

Schedule  C. 


There  seems  to  have  been  no  payment!  made  upon  this  treaty. 
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Treaty  November  17,  1607 :  proclaimed  January  27, 1808. 

Schedule  D. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


Lewis  Cass 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

John  Tipton 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do., 

Do 

Do 

William  Marshall.... 

Do 

Do 

J.  P.  Simonton 

Do 

William  A.  Richmond 

Do 

Do 

Do 


• 

a   • 

• 

.a 

S3 

u 
O 

a 
a 
o 

a 

< 

By  whom  payments  made. 

• 

a 
• 

For  what  year 

• 

B 
0 

O 

6 

< 

1819 
1820 

1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

$400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 

William  A.  Richmond 

Do 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1815 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1858 
1858 
1860 
1860 

1841 
1842 
1833 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 

$400 

400 

1821 

Do 

400 

1822 

Do * 

400 

1823 

Do 

400 

1824 

Do 

400 

1825 

Do 

400 

1826 

Do 

400 

1827 

C.  P.  Babcock 

400 

1828 

Do 

400 

1829 

William  Snraflrue 

400 

1830 

Do 

400 

1831 

H.  C  Gilbert 

400 

1832 

Do 

400 

1833 

Do 

400 

1831 

Do 

400 

1835 

A.  M.  Fitch 

400 

1836 
1837 

Do* 

400 
400 

1838 

Do 

401 

1&39 
1840 

Total 

16  800 

Treaty  September  30,  1809;  proclaimed  January  16,  1810. 
Schedule  E — Annuity. 


Lewis  Caw 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Alex.  Wolcott 

Do 

Do 

T.J  V.  Owen... 

Do 

Do 

William  Marshall 
J.  P.  Simonton  . . 

Do 

E.  S.  Sibley 

J.  C.  Reynolds... 
Stephen  Cooper.. 
Jonhuit  Pelcber  . . 

A.  L.  Davis 

R.  W.  Cummins  . 

Do 

A.  L.  Davis 

J.  B.  Luce 


1819 

1819 

1820 

1820 

1821 

1821 

1822 

1822 

1823 

1823 

1824 

1824 

1825 

1825 

1827 

1827 

1828 

1828 

1829 

1829 

1830 

1840 

1831 

1831 

1832 

1832 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1834 

1835 

1835 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1837 

1839 

1838 

1839 

1839 

1840 

1840 

1840 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1842 

$500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
5(0 
500 
500 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 


R.  8.  Elliott 

R.  W.  Cummins  ... 

T.  H.  Harvey 

R.  W.  Cummins 

A.  J.  Vaughn 

R.  S.  Elliott 

A.  J.  Vaughn 

R.  B.  Mitchell 

Do 

A.  J.  Vaughn 

R.  W.  Cummius  ... 

D.  D.  Mitchell 

Luke  Lea 

Do 

J.  RChenault 

F.W.Lea 

J.  W.  Whitfield.... 
G.  W.  Clark 

Do 

Do 

William  E.  Murphy 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


1843 

1843 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1846 

1846 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1847 

1848 

1848 

1848 

1848 

1849 

1848 

1851 

1850 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1852 

1852 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1854 

1855 

1855 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1859 

1859 

1660 

1660 

$250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
500 
250 
250 
500 
500 
250 
250 
500 
500 
500 
5*30 
250 
500 
500 
500 
500 


20,250 


Treaty  August  24,  1816;  proclaimed  December  30,  1816. 
Schedule  F    Annuity. 


Richard  Orugham 
Lewis  Cass 

Do 

Alex.  Wolcott . . . 
James  Latham... 

Do  

Alex.  Wolcott... 


1820 

1819 

1820 

1820 

1821 

1821 

1823 

1822 

182:) 

1823 

1824 

1824 

1825 

1825 

$1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,0(0 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


James  Latham. 
William  Clark  . 
Pierre  Meuard. 
T.  J.  V.  Owens. 
Do 


Total 


1826 
1827 
1828 
1831 
1833 


1826 
1827 
1628 


$1,008 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 


12,000 
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Treaty  September  29,  1817 ;  proclaimed  January  4, 1819. 

Schedule  G— Annuity. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


Lewi*  Cass . 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
John  Tipton 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 


S3 

• 

When. 

3 

t 

u 

O 

1819 

1819 

1820 

1820 

1821 

1821 

1822 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1824 

1824 

1825 

1825 

1826 

1826 

1827 

1827 

a 
o 
o 

a 

< 


$1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,3(10 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 


By  whom  payments  made. 


John  Tipton 

Do . 

Do 

William  Marshall 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


i 

d 

es 

t 

u 
O 

1828 

1828 

1829 

1829 

iau 

1831 

1832 

1832 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1834 

s 

o 
S 

< 


$1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1.3U0 
1,300 
1,300 


19,500 


Treaty  October  2,  1818 ;  proclaimed  January  15, 1819. 

Schedule  H— Annuity. 


Lewis  Cass 

Do . 

Do 

Do 

Alex.  Wolcott . . . 

Do 

Lewis  Cass 

Do 

Alex.  Wolcott... 

Do 

Lewis  Cass 

Do 

Do 

Alex.  Wolcott . . . 

Do 

Do 

T.  J.V.Owen.... 

Do 

William  Marshall 

Do 

J.  P.  Simonton  . . 

Do 

£.8.  .Sibley 

J.  C.  Reynolds.  . 

A.  L.  Davis  

Stephen  Cooper. . 
Joshua  Pilcher... 
A.  L.  Davis 

Do 

R.  W.  Cummins.. 


1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1823 
1823 
1824 
1824 
1825 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
182« 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1839 
1839 
1839 
184) 
1840 
1841 
1841 


1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1822 
1823 
1823 
1824 
1824 
1825 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1833 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1841 
1841 


$2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
1.250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
2,500 
2, 500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2, 510 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,50(3 
2,500 
1,250 
1,350 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 


A.  L.  Davis 

J.  B.  Luce 

R.  8.  Elliott 

K.  W.  Cummins 

Do 

T.  H.  Harvey 

R.  8.  Elliott 

A.  J.  Vaughn 

Do 

R.  B.  Mitchell 

Do 

A.  J.  Vaughn 

R.  W.  Coinmins 

D.  D.Mitchell 

Luke  Lea 

Do 

J.  R.  Chenanlt 

F.W.Lea 

J.  W.  Whitfield 

O.W.Clark 

Do 

Do 

William  E.  Murphy. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


1842 
1842 
1843 
1843 
1814 
1844 
1845 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1859 
18643 


1842 
1842 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1844 
1845 
1845 
1846 
1816 
1847 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1952 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1857 
1857 
1858 
lt-59 
1760 


$1,250 
1,250 
1,265 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
1,250 
1,250 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
1.250 
1,250 
1,250 
2.500 
2,500 
2.500 


103,750 


Treaty  August  29,  1821 ;  proclaimed  March  25,  1822. 
Schedule  I— Annuity. 


Alex.  Wolcott 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lewis  Cass. .. 
Alex.  Wolcott 

Do 

Do 

T.  J.  V.  Owen 


1823 

1822 

1823 

1823 

1824 

1824 

1825 

1825 

1826 

1826 

1827 

1827 

1828 

1828 

1829 

1899 

1830 

1840 

1831 

1841 

$5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,  tOO 

5,000 

5,00- 

5,000 

5,000 

5,001, 

T.  J.  V.  Owen 

L.  T.  Jemison 

Do 

E.  8.  Sibley 

J.  C.  Reynolds  and  8.  Cooper 

A.  L.  Davis 

Joshua  Pelcher 

R.  W.  Cummins 


Total. 


$5,000 
5,(00 
5,000 
5,100 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

90,000 
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POTTAWATOMIE    CLAIMS. 


Schedule  I— Blacksmith. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


Lewli  Cass 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Henry  Connor 

Do J 

John  Tipton 

Do 

T.  J.  V.  Owen 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stephen  Cooper 

A.  L.  Davis 

A.  J.  Vanghn 

A.  L.  Davis 


Si 


e 

© 

? 

h 

• 

1635 

1826 

J  826 

1827 

1827 

1827-8 

1829 

1829 

}.... 

1830 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1831 

1832 

1832 

1833 

1833 

1634 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1840 

+i 

a 

0 

o 

a 

< 

$1,451  86 

299  91 

122  00 

181  00 

213  00 

457  00 

427  00 

529  98 

356  66 

72  00 

629  64 

325  20 

438  00 

348  60 

480  00 

720  00 

1,260  00 

720  00 

By  whom  payments  made. 


A.  L.  Davis 

R.  W.  Cummins 

J.  B.  Lnce 

A.  L.  Davis 

R.  W.  Cmnmins 

A.  J.  Vaughn < 

T.  H.  Harvey 

Do 

A.  J.  Vanghn 

R.  W.  Cummins 

Do 

P.W.Lea 

J.W.Whitfield 

O.W.Clark 

Do 

William  E.  Murphy 


Total. 


s 

.a 


1841 


1842 
1842 
1844 
1844, 

1845-6 
1844 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1848 
1852 

1853-4 
1855 
1856 

1857-8 


S3 

tf 
x* 

©* 


} 


§ 

s 


$720  00 
3H)00 
559  01 
720  00 
240  00 

1,440  00 

350  97 
138  69 
360  00 
165  00 
343  30 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
273  90 
1,500  00 


18,362  78 


Schedule  I.— Teacher. 


Lewis  Cass  . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Henry  Conner 


1825 
1826 
1826 
1827 
1827-8 
1829 


1827 


$1,598  52 

166  66 

133  33 

200  00 

299  99 

499  99 

Henry  Conndr J 

John  Tipton 


Total 

Orand  total. 


1829 
1830 
1830 


}.... 


Treaty  October  16,  1826 ;  proclaimed  February  7,  1827. 
Schedule  K— Annuity. 


$466  65 
507  37 


3,872  51 


112,235  23 


John  Tipton.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lw  T.  Jemison 

Do 

Do 

Do 

E.  S.  Sebley.. 
J.  C.  Reynolds 
A.L.  Davis  .. 


1827 

1827 

1828 

1828 

1830 

1829 

1831 

1830 

1831 

1831 

1834 

1833 

1834 

1834 

1835 

1835 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1837 

1838-9 

1838 

1839 

1839 

$2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,003 
2,  000 
2,000 
2,000 


A.  L.  Davis 

Do 

J.  B.  Luce 

R.  8.  Elliott 

T.  H.Harvey... 
A.  J.  Vaughn  — 

Do 

Do 

R.  W.  Cummins 
D.  D.  Mitchell. . 


Total. 


11340 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1844 

1845 

1845 

1S46 

1846 

1847 

1847 

1848 

1848 

1849 

1819 

1 

$8,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


44,000 


Schedule  K— Blacksmith. 


John  Tipton 

Do 

Do 

Do 

William  Marshall 

Do 

Do 

Do 

A.  C.  Pepper.... 

William  Marshall 
J.  H.  Miller...... 

V.  Van  Antwerp. 

J.  Pilcher 

J.  C.  Reynolds... 
A.  L.  Davis 

Do 


1827 

1827 

1828 

1828 

1830 

1829 

1831 

183L 

1832 

1833 

1633 

1834 

1834 

1835 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1840 

$107  54 

434  79 

145  00 

580  00 

58J  00 

145  00 

435  00 

290  00 

840  00 

360  00 

900  00 

360  00 

180  00 

150  00 

360  00 

720  00 

A.  L.  Davis 

J.  B.  Luce 

J.  Pilcher 

R.  S.  Elliott 

A.  J.  Vaughn j 

Joshua  Carpenter   

T.  H.  Harvey 

R.  8.  Elliott 

Do 

R.  B  Mitchell 

A.  J.  Vaughn 

Do 

R.  B.  Mitchell , 

R.  W.  Cummins 

Do 


1841 
1842 
1840 
1844 
1844 
1845-6 
1844 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1848 
1849 


1841 
1842 


1842-3 


$72100 
720  00 
300  00 
416  50 

1, 440  00 

1,560  00 
120  00 
640  00 
225  00 
360  00 

1,080  00 
723  00 
423  48 

1,074  80 
704  00 


POTTAWATOMIE  CLAIMS. 
Schedule  A— Blacksmiths— Continued. 


By  whom  pftymenti  made. 

i 

i 

1 

s 

8 
1 

By  whom  payment*  mado. 

i 

! 

hn 

1848 

\M<:> 
sso. 
*\-  - 
i*u 

ISS3 

--V 

l»4  3 

i-ja 
:-v 

I-.-.7 

is" 
■»» 

\ 

1191  00 
360  00 
131  32 
366  66 
1.303  60 

240  00 

1.709  IB 

era  oo 

731  86 
489  69 

wen 

1.  939  81 
600  00 

ffflOOU 

I860 

lif.~ 
1WI 

1*41 

360  00 

D* ! 

1336 
ISO 

163) 

IH36 

William  E.  Murph. 

Told 

33,093  48 

Schedule  K— Goods. 


By  whom  psymeuU  inula. 

1 

j 
1 

1 

1 

Amount. 

*~ 

j  Bam- 

1*97 
IKIT 

li**: 

9.390 

t3i.mii 

»i.«n 

SLUT  71 

9.373 

31,  447  11 

Schedule  K— Education. 


By  whom  pijmuti  made- 

w»... 

To  whom  paid, 

Amount, 

JokaTtata 

1WT 

•16109 

l*/7    9 

)W9 

IBJ-J 
1839 

isQ 
isn 

i«n 
:K17 

1831 
1B31 

IKfi 

ln.w 
1836 
1636 

l«* 

1-40 

:*o 

1641 
1841 

2,935  00 

3,317(0 

1,660  00 

;::::£:■; ::::::: 

.do. 

936  30 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  61- 
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POTTAWATOMIE   CLAIMS. 


Schedule  K— Education— Continued. 


87  whom  payments  made. 


Requisition  5032. 
Requisition  5786. 
Requisition  5135. 
Requisition  5153. 
Requisition  5947. 
Requisition  5973. 
Requisition  6044. 
Requisition  6111. 
Requisition  6112. 
Requisition  7644. 
Requisition  7651. 
Requisition  7906. 
Requisition  7992. 
Requisition  8064. 
Requisition  8065. 
Requisition  8148. 
Requisition  8272. 
Requisition  8304. 
Requisition  8644. 
Requisition  8667. 
Requisition  8681- 
Requisition  8754. 
Requisition  8844. 
Requisition  9043. 
Requisition  9049. 
Requisition  9059. 
Requisition  9135. 
Requisition  7659. 
Requisition  9411. 
Requisition  9412. 
Requisition  9802. 
A.  J.  Vaughn  — 
Requisition  447.. 
Requisition  732.. 
Requisition  733.. 
F.  P.  O.  Lauglin. 


Requisition  3732. 


When. 


Total. 


1841 

184  J 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1847 

1646 

1846 

1846 

1854 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1852 

1856 

1857 

1857 

185S 


To  whom  paid. 


R.  M.  Johnson. 
D.  Vanderslice . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do , 

do , 

do 


December,  September  18. 

July,  September  17 

August  25 

November  14 

May  31 

August  5 

February  23 

November  17 

F.  P.O.Lauglin 

do 

do 

...  ..do 


Schedule  K— Iron  and  Steel. 


By  whom  payments 
made. 


John  Tipton 

A.  L.  Davis 

Do 

Do 

J.  B.  Luce 

A.  J.  Vaughn 

Joshua  Carpenter 
R.  8.  Elliott 

Do 

A.  J.  Vaughn 

R.  W.  Cummins.. 

Do 

Luke  Lea 


When. 

Forwh 
year. 

Amount 

1831 

1831 

$451  00 

1839 

439  93 

1841 

182  15 

1841 

1841 

440  00 

1842 

1842 

440  00 

1844-'45-'46 

880  00 

1844 

185  00 

1845 

94  04 

1845 

273  25 

1846 

220  00 

1848 

393  90 

1849 

256  27 

1850 

647  94 

By  whom  payments 
made. 


F.W.Lea 

Do 

Do 

J.  W.  Whitfield.... 
O.W.Clark 

Do 

William  E.  Murphy 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


When. 


1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1859 


1860 


el 
t  « 

fa 


POTTAWATOMIE   CLAIM8. 
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Schedule  K— Salt. 


By  whom  payments 
made. 


John  Tipton 

Do 

Do 

William  Marshall. . 

Do 

J.  P.  Simonton 

J.H.  Miller 

Stephen  Cooper  . . . 
A.  L.  Davis 

Do 

J.  B.  Lace 

D.D.  Mitchell 

R.  W.  Cummins. . . . 
A.  J.Vaughn 


When. 


1827 
1828 
1830 
1832 
1834 
1836 
1837 
1839 
1839 
1841 
1842 
1842 
1843 
1845 


Bushels. 


1827 
1828 
1829 


1841 
1842 
1642 
1843 
1845 


160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 


By  whom  payments 
made. 


D.  D.  Mitchell  . . 
T.  H.  Harvey  . 

Do 

A.  J.  Vaughn  . . 

Do 

R.  W.  Cummins 

Luke  Lea 

P.W.Lea 

J.  W.  Whitfield 
G.W.Clark... 


Or,  1,333*  bbls.,  at  $5 


When. 


1843 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1836 
1848 
18S0-'51-'58 
1852 
1853 
1854-'55 


09 


1843-'4 


Bushels. 


380 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 


4,000 


$6,666  66 


Schedule  K— Support  of  Miller,  &c 


By  whom  payments 
made. 


John  Tipton 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

William  Marshall 

Do 

Do 

Do... 


When. 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1833 
1834 


(0 

*  3 


1827 
1828 


1829 

ieao" 


Amount 


$1, 450  00 
212  50 
300  00 

75  00 
125  00 
300  00 
300  00 

75  00 
825  00 
150  00 


By  whom  payments 
made. 


William  Marshall 

R.  8.  Elliott 

R.  W.  Cummins  . . 

R.  S.Elliott 

A.J.Vaughn 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


When. 


1835 
1844 

1844 
1845 
1846 


oS 

*  a 


1843 


1831 


Amount. 


$150  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
357  66 
50  00 
100  00 


208,620  47 


Treaty  September  20,  1828 ;  proclaimed  January  7,  1829. 
Schedule  L— Permanent  Annuity. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


t 


OS 

* 

u 

O 


John  Tipton 

Do 

T.  J.V.Owen... 

Do 

Lt.  T.  Jemison  . . 

Do 

Do 

£.8.  Sibley 

8.  Cooper , 

A.  I*  Davis.... 

Do 

Do 

B.  W.  Cummins 
T.  H.  Harvey . . 
A.  J.  Vaughn  . . 

Do 

Do 


1829 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 


1829 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


1836 
1837 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 


1845 
1846 
1847 


a 

0 

o 
0 

< 


$2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,  GOO  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2, 000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 


By  whom  payments  made. 


R.  W.  Cummins 

R.B.  Mitchell 

Luke  Lea , 

J.  R.  Chenault 

P.W.Lea 

J.  W.  Whitfield 

G.W.Clark 

Do 

Do 

William  E.  Murphy 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

*A.  M.  Robinson,  John 
Haverty,  Peter  Lammon, 
and  William  E.  Murphy. 

Total 


a 

o 

.a 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 


03 

IS 

o 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1837 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 


1857 


a 
a 
o 

a 

< 


$2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 


1,000  00 


59,000  00 


*  Paid  sundry  Indians  expense  of  outfit,  transportation,  &c,  amounting  to  $3,000,  chargeable  to  their  annul 

ties  for  1857, 1858, 1859. 
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POTTAWATOMIE   CLAIMS. 


ScHEDtJLE  L — Clearing  and  Fencing. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


Alexander  Wolcott 
John  Tipton 


Total 


When. 


1829 
1829 


For  what 
year. 


1829 
1829 


Amount 


$2,500 

5,000 


7,500 


Schedule  L — Limited  Annuity. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


Alexander  Wolcott 
T.  J.V.Owen 

Do 

Do 

Do 

L.  T.  JemlBon 

Do 

E.S.8ibley 

8.  Cooper .'.. 

A.  L.  Davis 


si 

• 

►» 

*» 

OS 

A 

g 

t 

$ 

o 

1829 

1829 

1831 

1831 

1832 

1830 

1832 

1832 

1833 

1833 

1835 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1837 

1839 

1839 

1840 

1840 

§ 

© 
0 

< 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 


By  whom  payments  made. 


A.  L.  Davis 

Do 

R.  W.  Cnmmins. 
T.H.Harvey... 
A.  J.  Vaughn... 

Do 

Do 

R.  W.  Cummins. 
R.  B.  Mitchell . . 


Total. 


a 


1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


I 


.a 


.a 

fa 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


1 

a 

< 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 


19,000  00 


Schedule  L— Education. 


By  whom  payments  made. 

When. 

Amount 

By  whom  payments  made. 

When. 

.Amount 

Reauisition  4479 

1833 
1834 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 

$202  00 

316  29 

1,260  00 

840  00 

1,428  25 

945  00 

630  00 

1,050  VO 

207  00 

1,050  00 

1,105  50 

1,102  50 

Requisition  1619, 1942 

1839 
1839 
1840 
1842 
1843 
1843 
1645 
1846 
1847 
1848 

$1,470  00 
179  00 

Reaalsition  4697 

Requisition  307, 2206, 2374 

Requisition  2376,  See 

Reaulsltion  5812 

2,846  72 
109  00 

Reanisition  6352 

Requisition  6213 

Reanisition  6040 

Requisition  6383,  &o 

2,957  64 
79  80 

Reanisition  6604 

Requisition  7539 

Reaalsition  6746 

Requisition  9982 

1,955  54 

Reanisition  7338 

Requisition  496,  &c 

2,542  83 
5,830  94 

Reauisition  76J  5 

Requisition  2278,  &c 

Reanisition  7616 

Total 

4,445  00 

RfwinUltinn  R3Q5 

Reanisition  1197 

32  546  01 

Schedule  L— Topenebe. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


Alexander  Wolcatt 
T.  J.V.Owen 

Do 

Do 

L.T.  Jemison 

Do 

Do 

E.  8.  Sibley 

J.  C  Reynolds 

A.  L.  Davis 

Do 

Do 

Do 


a 


1829 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1635 
1836 
ia*T7 
1838 
1S39 
1840 
1841 
1842 


u 

4 

9 
►» 

.4 

* 

u 

O 

fa 


1829 
1831 
1832 
1833 


1837 
1836 
1639 
1840 
1641 
1842 


3 

O 

5 


$100  00 
100  00 
100  09 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


By  whom  payments  made. 


R.  W.  Cummins. 
A.  J.  Vaughn — 

Do 

Do 

Do 

R-  W.  Cummins. 
R.  B.  Mitchell . . . 
J.  R.  Chenault... 
P.W.Lea 

Do 

J.  W.  Whitfield. 


Total 


1843 
1845 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1853 


5 


u 
o 
fa 


1813 
1845 
1844 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1851 
1852 
1650 
1853 


a 

< 


$100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  oo 
100  « 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  OS 


2,400  00 
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Schedule  L— Laborers. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


T.  J.  V.  Oweni  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

J.  P.  Simonton . 
E.  N.  Hitchcock 
A.L.  Davit 


i 

►> 

•*» 

* 

• 

xa 

§ 

► 

XA 

u 

£ 

© 

1831 

1831 

1832 

1830 

1832 

1832 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1638 

1840 

1840 

s 

o 

a 

< 

1283  00 
381  62 

196  24 

184  62 

135  00 

152  00 

685  87 

329  00 

By  whom  payments  made. 


A.  L.  Davis 

Do.l 

Joshua  Carpenter 
A.  J.  Vaughn 

Do 


Total 


1841 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1845 


i 

u 

o 


1841 
1843 


1845 
1844 


0 

0 

I 

< 


$150  00 
540  00 
462  50 
180  00 
180  00 


3,859  85 


Schedule  L— Claims,  etc. 


By  whom  payments  made. 

g 

X» 

* 
u 

o 

a 

3 
o 

1829 

1829 

$10, 895 

Schedule  L— Tobacco,  iron,  and  steel. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


John  Tipton 

Win.  Marshall.. 
L.T.  Jemison... 

Do 

J.  P.  Simonton. . 
A.  C.  Pepper... 
John  H.  Miller  . 

8.  Cooper 

A.  L.  Davis 

Do 

Do 

R.  W.  Cummin*. 
A.  J.  Vaughn . . . 

Do 

Do* 

Do 


Total,  pounds 

Tobacco,  50c.;  iron,  10c.;  steel,  25c 


a 

9 


1829 
1832 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1839 
1840 
184*1 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1345 
1845 
1846 


xi 
* 

O 


1829 


1839 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1844 
1846 


o 
o 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1,000 
2,000 
1,000 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


23,000 


111,500 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1,500 
1,000 
1,333 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 


19,833 


00 


300 
350 
350 


350 
350 
350 
245 
350 
350 
350 
350 
350 
350 
350 
350 


5,095 


fl.983  30  |  |1,273  75 


Schedule  L— Specie  and  goods. 


By  whom  payment  made. 


John  Tipton. 


i 

u 

►» 

•*• 

OB 

. 

Xi 

p 

•  © 

* 

XX 

u 

£ 

O 

1829 

1829 

p 


A 


cv 

2. 

00 


$45,000 
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Treaty  July  29, 1829 ;  proclaimed  January  2,  1830. 
Schedule  M— Annuity. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


Alex.  Wolcott  . 
T.  J.  V.  Owens. 

Do 

Do 

L.  T.  Jemigon.. 

Do 

Do 

E.  S.  Sibley 

F.M.  Hill 

J.  C.  Reynold!  . 
Stephen  Cooper 
Joshua  Pilcher. 
R.  W.  Cummins 

J.  B.  Luce 

R.  S.  Elliott... 
T.  H.  Harvey  . 
R.  S.  Elliott  . . . 
R.  B.  Mitchell  . 


u 

es 

9 

►» 

? 

A 

• 
a 

s 

t 

0 
O 

% 

u 
O 

a 

< 

1830 

1830 

$16, 000  CO 

1831 

1831 

16,000  00 

1832 

1832 

16,000  00 

1833 

1833 

16, 000  00 

1834 

1834 

16,000  00 

1835 

1835 

16,000  00 

1836 

1836 

16.000  00 

1837 

1837 

16,000  00 

1837 

5,216  00 

1838 

12,665  00 

1839 

1839 

16,000  00 

1840 

1840 

16, 000  ro 

1841 

1841 

16,000  00 

1842 

1842 

16,  000  00 

1843 

1843 

16,000  00 

1844 

14,  0*7  50; 

1845 

1845 

16. 000  001 

1846 

14,212  50i 

By  whom  payment*  made. 


R.B.Mitchell 

R.W.  Cummins 

D.D.Mitchell 

Do 

Luke  Lea 

J.  R.  Chenault 

P.  W.  Lea 

J.W.Whetfleld 

G.W.  Clark 

Do 

Do 

William  E.  Murphy 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


a 

9 

JS 


t 

u 
O 
fa 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
I860 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 


1850 
1850 
1851 
1852 

1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1858 


$14, 

14, 

14, 

2, 

14. 

14, 

14, 

14, 

14, 

14, 

7, 

7. 

14, 

14, 


1859  j  14, 

1860  14, 


471, 


Schedule  M— 8alt. 


Alex.  Wolcott  . 
T.J.  V.Owen. 

Do 

Do 

L.  T.  Jemigon.. 

Do 

Do 

E.  8.  Sibley... 
A.  L.  Davis  ... 

Do 

D.D.Mitchell.. 
Joshua  Cooper. 

Do 

T.  H.  Harvey.. 
R.  W.  Cummins 
D.  D.  Mitchell . 

P.  W.Lea 

J.  W.  Whitfield 
O.  W.  Clark... 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1840 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1846 
1848 
1850 
1852 
1853 
1854 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


1842 


1850 
1852 
1853 
1854 


Barrels. 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
52| 
50 
50 
12 
50 
50 
50 
50 


G.  W.  Clark 

Do 

William  E.  Murphy. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


This  salt,  at  $5  per  barrel . 


*  Requisition  288,  Ac. 


t  Requisition  238,  Ac. 


Grand  total. 


1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 


1830 


1830 


1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 


A 


1830 


1830 


$6,- 


12, 


11, 


501, 


*  Goods. 


f  Claims. 


Treaty  October  20,  1832;  proclaimed  January  21,  1833. 
Schedule  N—Annuity,  etc. 


T.  J.  V.  Owen  .. 
L.  T.  Jetuinon... 

Do 

Do 

G.  P.  Kingsbury 

E.  S.  Sibley 

E.  A.  Hitchcock 

S.  Cooper 

A.  L.Davis 

Do 

Joahua  Pilcher. . 
R.  W.  Cummins 
A.  L.  Davis 

Do 

J.  B.  Luce 

R.  W.  Cummins 

R.  8.  Elliott 

T.  H.  Harvey  . . 

R.  8.  Elliott 

A.  J.  Vaughn . . . 

Do 

R.  B.  Mitchell  . . 
A.  J.  Vaughn... 


1833 

1833 

1834 

1834 

1835 

1835 

1836 

1836 

1835 

1834 

1837 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1840 

1840 

1840  I  1840 

1841  '  1841 

1841  !  1841 

1842  I  1842 


1842 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1847 


1842 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1847 


$15, 000  00 

15,000  00 

15, 000  00 

15, 000  00 

1,399  50 

3,  742  00 

4,729  00 

7,500  00 

7,500  00 

7, 500  0[) 

7,  500  00i 

7,500  00 

7,500  00 

7,500  00 

7,500  00 

7,500  00 

7,500  00 

15, 000  00 

7, 500  00 

7,500  00 

7,500  00 

7,500  00 

15,000  00 


R.  W.  Cummins 
D.  D.  Mitchell . . 

Luke  Lea 

J.  R.  Chenault.. 

P.  W.  Lea 

J.  W.  Whitfield. 


Total. 


♦William  Clark 

*  Requisition  3,535,  Ac 


-I 


By  direction  of  commission 
for  horses 


Total. 


t  Requisition  3, 535.  &c . 


JT.  J.V.Owens. 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 


1833 
1833 
1834 
1835 


1833 


1833 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 


\ 


1833 


$15, 
15, 
15. 
15, 
15, 
15, 

2H 


1. 

J, 

28, 


1, 


*  Goods  on  signing  treaty. 


f  Debts  and  claims. 


I  Horses  stolen. 
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Schedule  N— Billy  Colwell. 


whom  payment!  made. 


V.Owen.. 
JemUon . . 

Do 

urn  Swords 

.Hill 

Reynolds. 

Do 

oper 


i 

• 

a 

9 

1 

fa 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1834 

1835 

1835 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1837 

1837 

1837 

1839 

1838 

1839 

1839 

3 

o 

a 

< 


$600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
300  00 
300  00 
600  00 
600  00 


By  whom  payment!  made. 


Joshua  Pelcher < 

D.  D.  Mitchell 


Total. 


*  O.  B.  Porter 


s 


1840 
1842 
1841 


1834 


i 

u 
o 

fa 


1840 


1841 


4* 

3 

O 

5 


$600  00 
563  83 


5,363  83 


1834     30,000  00 


*  Good*  at  Chicago. 


Schedule  N— Alx.  Robinson. 


V.  Owen . . . 
Jemison  ... 

Do 

Do s. 

Sibley 

.  Cummins.. 

oper 

ta  Pileher. . . 

Luce 

.  Harvey 

Mitchell... 
.  Harvey. . . . 

Do 

Has  Dyer 


1833 

1833 

1834 

1834 

1835 

1835 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1837 

1838 

1838 

1839 

1839 

1840 

1840 

1842 

1842 

1844 

1844 

1842 

1841 

1845 

1845 

1847 

1846 

1849 

1848 

$200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

300  00 

Thomas  Dyer 

J.  W.  Whitfield.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

E.  B.  Williams... 
Requisition  2,242. 
Requisition  2,546. 
Requisition  3,155. 
Requisition  3,670. 
Requisition  4,118. 
Requisition  4,609. 


Total. 


1848 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1653 
1853 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 


1847 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 


$200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
20Q00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 


5,200  00 


Schedule  N— Pierre  Le  Clerc. 


V.  Owen.. 
.  Jemison  . . 

Do 

Do 

[.  Hill 

Reynolds.. 

toper 

aa  Pitcher . . 
T.  Cummins 

Luce 

.  Elliott.... 


1833 

1833 

$200  00 

1834 

1834 

200  00 

1835 

1835 

200  00 

1836 

1836 

200  00 

1837 

1837 

200  00 

1837 

1837 

200  00 

1839 

1839 

200  00 

1840 

1840 

200  00 

1841 

1841 

200  00 

1842 

1842 

200  00 

1843 

1843 

200  00 

T.  H. Harvey... 
R.  S.Elliott.... 
A.  J.  Vaughn . . . 
R.  W.  Cummins 
R.  B.  Mitchell... 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1848 
1847 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1848 
1847 


$200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 


3,200  00 


413,780  33 


Treaty  October  26,  J  832;  proclaimed  January  21,  1833. 
Schedule  O — Annuity,  etc. 


tarn  Marshall 

Do 

Simon  ton... 

Do 

.Sibley 

Reynolds... 
lei  Kurtz 

Do 

i.  Davis 

Do 

Do 

mas  Swords  . 
7.  Cummins 

Do 

.  Vaughn — 

Do 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

1837 

1838-9 

1838-9 

1838-9 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1836 

1813 

1844 

1845 

1846 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1838 

ieio 

1841 
1842 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


$20,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 

8,773  39 
11,226  61 
12.798  90 
12,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 

2,200  00 
20,000  00 
19,600  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 


R.  B.  Mitchell .. 
R.  W.  Cummins 
D.  D.  Mitchell.. 

L.  Lea 

J.  R.  Chenault. . 

P.  W.  Lea 

J.  W.  Whitfield. 


Total. 


'Requisition  3535,  Ac  ....  J 

fG.  B.  Porter 

t  Requisition  3535,  Ac 5 

§T.  H.  Harvey 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1853 


1833, 
1834-5 

1833 
1833, 
1834-51 

1844 


1847 
1848 
1949 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 


1833 


$20,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 


406,598  90 


100,000  00 

30,000  00 

62,412  00 

2,000  00 


foods  on  signing  treaty. 


t  Goods  in  1833. 


t  Debts  and  claims. 


§  Saw-mill. 
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Schedule  O— Goods  and  Farming  Implements. 


By  Whom  payment!  made. 


R.  W.  Cummins 

L.  H.  Sands 

William  Clark 

William  R.  Montgomery 

E.  S.  8ibley 

A.  L.  Davis 

H.  W.  Tilley 

R.  W.  Camming 

A.  L.  Davis 

Do 

Lien  E.  Dear 


i 

CO 

1834 

1834 

1834 

1834-5 

1835 

1837-S 

1837 

1838 

1838-9 

1835 

1839 

1842 

1842 

1840 

a 
a 
o 

a 

< 


$247  00 

106  33 

7,740  28 

5,462  56 

2, 126  15 

16,932  55 

J  00  00 

174  65 

2,139  36 

2,380  26 

11,214  93 


By  whom  payments  made. 


A.  C.  Pepper 


D.D.Mitchell.... 

Do 

T.  H.  Harvey 

Joshua  Carpenter. 


{ 


Total 

Grand  total. 


J3 


1833, 
1834, 
1835-6 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1844 


& 

e 
►. 

*» 

CO 
J3 

$ 

hi 

O 


f     m  *  •  a 


B 

a 
o 

S 

< 


$5,425  83 

501  06 

4,619  75 

445  00 

805  GO 


60,420  71 
661,43161 


Treaty  October  27,  1832;  proclaimed  Januury  21,  1833. 
Schedule  P— Annuity,  etc. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


T.  J.  V.  Owen. 
L.  T.  Jemison  . 

Do 

J.  P.  Simonton 
L.  T.  Jemison  . 
J.  P.  Simonton 
E.  S.  Sibley... 
J.  H.  Reynolds 
Daniel  Kurtz  . . 

Do 

T.  M.  Hill 

A.  L.  Davis  ... 

Do 

Do 


i 

4> 

K 

*» 

CO 

• 

ja 

a 

9 

* 

A 

b 

fc 

o 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1834 

1835 

1835 

1835 

1835 

1836 

1836 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1837 

1838 

1838 

1838 

1838 

1839 

1839 

1839 

1837 

1840 

1840 

1839 

1839 

1841 

1841 

§ 

o 
B 
< 


$15,000  00 

7,500  00 

7,500  00 

7,500  00 

7,500  00 

7,500  00 

15,000  00 

6,580  04 

8,419  96 

10,271  00 

4.729  00 

15,000  00 

11,811  15 

15,000  00 


By  whom  payments  made. 


A.  L.  Davis 

R.  W.  Cummin. 
Do 


Total 

*J.  P.  Simonton 

*  Requisition  3543,  Arc f 

tG.  B.  Porter 

;  Requisition  3543,  Ac \ 


Total. 


1842 
1843 
1844 


1836 
1833, 

1834-5 
1833 
1833, 

1834-5 


Si 

9 
>> 

*» 
ttt 

t 

u 

O 


1842 
1843 
1844 


1836 
1833 


a 
a 
© 

8 


$15,000  00 
15,000  00 
15,000  00 

184,311  15 

2,700  00 
29,300  00 
10,000  00 
20,721  00 

62,721  00 


*  Goods  after  signing  treaty. 


f  Goods  next  spring. 


I  Debts  and  claims. 


Schedule  P— Education. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


Requisition  4198,  &c 

Do....  4611,  Sec 

Do....  6795 

Do....  7962 

Do....    224 

Do 6027 

Do....  1198 

Do....  1173,2007 

Do.... 4349 

Do....  5229,5150 

Do....  6203,6605,6606 

A.  C  Pepper 

A.  L.  Davis 

Samuel  Milroy 

Requisition  7072 

Do....  6135.202,6026. 

Do....  6136 

Do....  2957, 3826 

Do 4795 

Do....  1169,663,1149. 

Do....  1803,1672 

Do....  1718,1804 

Do....  1873,2204 


When. 


1833 
1834 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1837 
1839 
1840 
1843 
1848 
1848 

1832-3 
1841 
1851 
1853 
1853 

1854-5 


To  whom  paid. 


Thomas  Henderson  . . 

do 

Nich.  D.  Grove  St,  Co 
Thomas  Henderson.. 

do 

D.  Vanderslice 

Thomas  Henderson . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


T.  Henderson  . . 
D.  Vanderslice  . 
R.  M.  Johnson . . 
T.  Henderson... 
P.  P.  Pltchlynn 

8.  Dyer 

J.  E.  Tyler 

8.  L.  Helm 

do 


Amount 


$1,470  00 

3,198  37 

131  19 

192  12 

75  00 

1, 091  17 

650  00 

684  00 

150  00 

1,719  83 

526  00 

309  16 

1,325  Of 

27  00 

787  50 

600  85 

150  00 

1.522  50 

1,258  00 

6,5)8  91 

777  73 

993  57 

843  07 
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Schedule  P— Education— Continued. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


Requisition  2399 

Do....  1511 

Do....  1370 

Do....  4620...*. 

Do 3997 

Do....  4500 

Do 4010 

Do.... 4417 

Do.... 4522 

Do....  4766   

Do....  4898 ... 

Date  of  settlement  September  22 

Do January  12... 

Do August  4 

Do August  23 

Do December  24  . 

Do April  8 

Do October  13 

Do April  20 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


When. 


1854-5 
1852 
1852 
1856 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1860 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1859 


To  whom  paid. 


Amount 


T.  McFaughn 

T.  R.  PitU 

8.  Dyer 

F.  P.  O.  Laughlin. 

R.  Holman 

John  O'Neill 

F.  P.  O.  Laughlin. 

R.  Holman 

do 

do 

do 

F.  P.  O.  Laughlin. 
do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


662  50 

595  00 

491  78 

2,531  25 

1,195  83 

809  81 

972  92 

1,343  32 

1, 179  91 

1,487  83 

278  65 

1,401  03 

1,421  86 

3,563  52 

1,512  50 

867  26 

554  34 

1, 542  46 

4, 912  50 

52,317  14 

299,349  29 


Treaty  September  26,  1833;  proclaimed  Febrmry  21,  1835. 

Schedule  Q— Annuity. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


L.  T.  Jemison  . . 

Do 

E.  S.  Sibley 

H.  W.  Tiller  ... 
J.  C.  Reynolds.. 
Stephen  Cooper. 

Joe.  Pilcher 

R.  W.  Cummins 

J.  B.  Luce 

R.  S.  Elliott  .... 
T.  H.  Harvey  . . 
R.  8.  Elliott.... 
D.  D.  Mitchell.. 


i 

• 

a 
© 

d 

u 

o 

fa 

1835 

1835 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1837 

1837 

1837 

1838 

1838 

1839 

1839 

1840 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1846 

a 

§ 

B 

< 


114,000 

14,000 

7,500 

5,215 

14,000 

14,000 

9,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 


By  whom  payments  made. 


9 
K 

d 

t 

U 

o 

fa 


R.B.Mitchell 1847 

R.W.  Cummins 1848 

D.D.  Mitchell 1848 

Do 1849 

Luke  Lea... 1851 

Jno.  Chenault 1851 

F.W.Lea 1852 

J.  W.  Whitfield 1854 

G.W.Clark |  1854 

Do 1856 


Total. 


1847 
1848 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 


a 
a 

i 

< 


$14,000 
7,000 
5,000 
14,000 
14,000 
14,000 
14,000 
14,000 
14,000 
14,000 

^85,715 


Schedule  Q— Removal  and  Subsistence. 


E.  H.  Hitchcock 

V.  Vanantwerp 

J.  D.  8earight 

E.  A.  Hitchcock 

Do 

J.  B.  Brant J 

John  Garland 

L.  H.  Sands 

J.  B.  F.Russell 

J.  T.  Sprague  . .' J 

H   W.  Tllley 

A.  C.  Pepper 


1837 

1838 
1838-9 
1838-9 

1839 

1835, 
1836-7 
1837-8 

1837 
1835-6 

1837, 
1838-9 
1838-9 

1837 


$9,822  27 

2,713  30 

1, 374  76 

98, 945  37 

14,371  22 

34,826  14 

1,500  00 

1, 748  26 

26,259  70 

48, 525  30 

52,254  72 
976  70 

1 

Jos.  Pilcher 

Samuel  Milroy. 

Hugh  Brady 

D.  D.  Mitchell. 
Lien  E.  Dear  . . , 
Lorin  Marsh  — 
Requisition  179 

F.  W.Lea 

Do 

John  Haverty . . . 
A.  M.  Robinson. 


1839, 

1840-1 

1840 

1840-1 

1841-2 

1840 

1845 

1845 

1851 

1852 

1857 

1858 


Total. 


1852 


$37,560  95 

1,122  30 

27,400  23 

12,302  34 

3,211  76 

I        957  00 

461  00 

2, 915  58 

11, 912  06 

215  09 

230  00 

391, 606  65 
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Schedule  Q— Billy  Col  well. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


L.  T.  Jemison  . . 
Thomas  Swords 

T.  M.  Hill 

J.  C.  Reynolds.. 
Stephen  Cooper 


u 

$ 

►» 

*• 

at 

XX 

8 

t 

XX 

hi 

* 

o 

1835 

1835 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1837 

1839 

1838 

1839 

1839 

a 
§ 

a 

< 


9400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


By  whom  payments  made. 


Jos.  Pilcher. 
R.  S.  Elliott 


Total. 


S 

xi 


1840 
1843 


Xi 
* 

© 


1840 
1841 


a 

9 
O 

a 

«5 


$400 
400 


2,800 


Schedule  Q— Erecting  Mill. 


D.  D.  Mitchell.. 
Joh.  Pitcher 

Do 

D.  D.  Mitchell . . 
T.  H.  Harvey... 

Do 

R.  S.Elliott  .... 
D.  D.  Mitchell.. 

Do 

R.  B.Mitchell  .. 
A.  J.  Vaughn.. . 
R.  W.  Cummins 

Do 

Do 

J.  E.  Burrows  .. 

Luke  Lea 


1839 

1840-1 

'  1841 

j  1843 

1844 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1846 

1847-8 

1847 

1848 

1848 

1849 

1849 

1849 

1850 


1839 


1843 
1844 


1846 
1846 


1848 


}.... 


$820  00 
1,192  00 

900  00 
1,150  00 

850  00 
3,774  75 

669  50 
5.951  88 

593  66 

2. 844  30 
1,764  25 

437  99 

1.845  00 
5,070  10 

97  50 

12, 116  24 


P.J   Dessmit J 

J.Lykins \ 

Luke  Lea 

P.  W.  Lea 

Do 

J.  W.  Whitfield 

O.W.Clark 

Do 

Requisition  2678 

William  E.  Murphy 

Do f 

Isaac  Winton 


Total 181,419  84 


1848-9 

}.... 

1850-1 

1849 

}.... 

1850 

1851 

1850 

1852 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1853 

1854 

1854 

1855-6 

1856 

1856 

1857-8 

1857-8 

1859 

J.... 

1860 

1857 

$4,9*>% 

3,220  47 

13,355  43 
6,094  05 

92,012  31 
4,534  16 
3,441  55 
5. 833  S3 
75  00 
3,689  24 

3,807  47 

300  00 


Schedule  Q— Education. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


8.  H.  Sands 

Requisitions  2007, 1173 

Do.... 2993 

Do.... 4795 

Do....  9049, 9365 

Do....  70, 411, 460, 307 

Do. ...  1 197, 1619, 1942, 3206 . 

Do. . . .  2376, 2990, 3087,  Ac. . 

Do....  4178, 4199, 4570 

Do....  5198,  5786 

Do 6383, 6714,  <fec 

Do 7072 

R.  S.  Elliott 

Requisition*  7644, 7660,  &c 

Do....  9350, 9411,  Ac 

Daniel  Kurtz 

T.  H.  Harvey 

Requisitions  447, 732, 733,  Ac 

Do. ...  3101, 3827, 3833, &c. . 
R  W.  Cummins 


When. 


P.  J.  Dessmit. 


J.  Lykins i 

Requisition  1274 

Do....  1603.... 

Do.... 2232 

Do....  2539, 2626 

Do....  2724, 2789, 3006 

Do 3199 

Do 3200 .% 

Do....  3693,3840,  4011 


1839 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1839 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1848 
1848-9 
1850-1 
1849 
1850 
1852 
1853 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1858 


To  whom  paid. 


T.  Henderson 

I.  T.  Douglass 

P.P.  Pitchlynn 

T.  Henderson 

do 

do 

do 

Vandersllce  &  Henderson. 

D.  Vandersllce 

do 

T.  Henderson 

do 

D.  Vaudersliee ... 

do 


u 

4 
9 

►. 

*» 
CO 
xa 

* 

o 
h 


D.  Vandersllce 
do 


Sidney  Dyer 

J.  E.  Tyler 

T.  M.  Faugha 

F.  P.  O.  Laughlln  . 

Joseph  Walker 

Rn«»ell  Holmes  . . . 
F.  P.  O.  Laughlln. 
Russell  Holmes  . . . 


1843 


1846 


a 

< 


|S00  00 

769  50 

71  18 

25175 

1,233  31 

1,386  00 

1,042  50 

47158 

2.321  64 

942  28 

66-2  02 

185  68 

459  00 

2,949  31 

4,843  57 

155  00 

28  00 

3,569  47 

4,494  25 

33  67 

4,000  00 

2,000  00 

983  33 
188  54 
1,183  9 
4,223  35 
2,371  08 
906  25 
2,480  46 
3,692  56 
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Schedule  Q— Education — Continued. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


Requisition  3732, 4010 

Do. ...4500..'... 

Do....  4295 

Do....  4296 

Do 4596 

Do.... 4813 

Do....  4898 

Do....  4601 

F.  P.  O.  Laughlin  . . . 

Do 

Do 


Total 

Requisition  5845,  <fec 

Requisition  5795,  &c J 

I#.  T.  Jemison 


L.  T.  Jemison 
Do 


Total. 


When. 


1858 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1860 
I860 
1860 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1854 


1855 
1855 
1857 


1835 

1835 
1836-7 

1835 

1835 
1835-6 


To  whom  paid. 


P.  P.  O.  Laughlin. 
Rev.  John  O'Neill . 
P.  P.  O.  Laughlin. 
Russell  Holmes  . . . 
Rev.  John  O'Neill. 

do 

Russell  Holmes  . . . 


Date  of  settlement  September  7. 

do August  4 

do December  24 

do April  8 

do May  30 

, do August  25  . . . 

, do May  31 

, do November  17 


In  lieu  of  reservation. 
}  Claims 


Waw-gow-eh-en  and  Aunkoto. 


Goods  and  provisions 
do 


i 


CO 

hi 
O 


o 

a 

< 


$3, 280  75 
1, 868  31 
2,837  45 
3,238  53 
2,531  25 
2,606  25 
1,029  68 
824  95 
1,536  44 
1,000  00 
620  79 
983  26 
1, 575  00 
2, 013  24 
1,407  80 
1, 415  93 


77,268  50 


$99, 833  33 


$161,021  67 


$3,500  00 


$65,000  00 
35,000  00 


100,000  00 


Schedule  Q— Shebehney. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


L.  T.  Jemison  . . 

Do 

T.  M.  Hill   

J.  C.  Reynolds  . . 
Stephen  Cooper. 

Jos.  Petcher 

R.  W.  Cummins 

J.  B.  Luce 

R.  8.  Elliott.... 
t.  H.  Harvey... 

Do 

D.  D.  Mitchell . . 


i 

►» 

*» 

A 

0 

* 

£ 

u 
o 

1835 

1835 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1837 

1839 

1838 

1839 

1839 

1840 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1844 

1845 

1845 

1846 

1846 

a 
a 


$200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


By  whom  payments  made. 


T.  H.  Harvey. 
Luke  Lea 


Do 

Jno.  Chenault 

P.  W.  Lea 

O.W.Clark.. 


Requisitions  2,630,  3,015..  \ 


Total. 


0 
« 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1854 
1856-7 
1858-9 


i 

K 

*» 

S 
* 

u 
o 


1848 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1854 
1855-6 
1857-8 


I 

a 


$200 

200 

200 
200 
200 
200 

800 


4,400 


Schedule  Q— Lafrombois. 


I*.  T.  Jemison  . . 

Do 

£.8.  Sibley 

J.  C.  Reynolds  . 
Stephen  Cooper 
Joseph  Petcher. 
R.  W.  Cummins 

J.  B.Luce 

R.  8.  Elliott 

T.  H.  Harvey  . . 

R.  8.  Elliott 

D.D.  Mitchell  . 
R.  B.Mitchell  . 
R.  W.  Cummins. 
D.  D.  Mitchell . 


1835 

1835 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1837 

1838 

1838 

1839 

1839 

1840 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1844 

1845 

1845 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1847 

1848 

1848 

1849 

1849 

$200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

too 

200 
200 
200 
200 


Luke  Lea 


Do 

John  Chenault. 

P.W.Lea 

O.W.Clark... 

Do 

Do 


Wm.  E.  Murphy. 


I 


Do. 


Total 


1849 

1850 

1851 

1850 

18*  I 

1851 

1852 

1852 

1854 

1854 

1855 

1855 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1857 

1858 

1858 

1859 

1859 

1869 

}        $200 


200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

600 
200 


5,200 
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Schedule  Q— Alex.  Robinson. 


By  whom  payments 
made. 


S3 

a* 
►» 

■*» 

« 

u 
O 
fa 


L.  T.  Jemlfon 1835 

Do 1836 

E.  8.  Sibley 1837 

Stephen  Cooper 1839 

Jos.  Petcher !  1840 

1841 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


Requisition  3788 

D.  D.  Mitchell 

T.  H.  Harvey 

Do 

Do 

Thomas  Dyer •.!  1847 

Do.... 1848-9 

Requisition  5174 ,  1850 


1835 
1836 
1837 
1839 
1840 
1838 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1842 


a 
© 

a 

< 


$300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 


By  whom  payments 
made. 


J.  H.  Kensie. 


Do 

Do 

E.  B.  Williams  . . 
Requisition   2242. 

Do 2546. 

Do 3155. 

Do 3670. 

Do 4118. 


\ 


Total 

Grand  total. 


§ 

£3 


(8 

* 

u 
o 

fa 


1850 
^1850 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 


1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 


s 

0 
O 

a 

< 


>       $60000 

300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 

6,900  00 

1,319,664  99 


Treaty  September  27, 1833;  proclaimed  February  21,  1835. 
Schedule  R— Annuity. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


L.  T.  Jemison  . . . 

Do 

J.  C.  Reynolds  . . 

8.  Cooper 

R.  W.  Cummins.. 
Robert  Stewart . . 

Do 

W.  A.  Richmond. 
R.  S.  Elliott 


A.  J.  Vaughn. 


R.  S.Elliott 

W.  A.  Richmond. 

A.  J.  Vaughn 

R.  B.Mitchell.... 

A.  J.  Vaughn 

W.  A.  Richmond. 

Do 

R.  W.  Cummins . 
D.  D.  Mitchell... 

Luke  Lea 

J.  R.  Chenault. . . 

F.  W.  Lea 

J.  W.  Whitfield.. 


a 

9 

$ 

1835 

1835 

1836 

1836 

1839 

1638 

1839 

1839 

1841 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1844 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1842 

1845 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1843 

1843 

1846 

1846 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1847 

1847 

1847 

1847 

1847 

1848 

1848 

1848 

1848 

1849 

1849 

185* 

1850 

1851 

1851 

1852 

1852 

1853 

1853 

o 
B 


$2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2, 000  00. 
2,000  00J 
2,000  00 
1,587  50j 
1,587  50 
1,587  50 
412  50 

>8,000  00 


412  50 
1, 587  50 
2,000  00 
1,587  50 

412  50 
1, 587  50 
1, 587  50 
2,000  00 
2,000  00, 
2,000  00 
2, 000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00, 


By  whom  payments  made. 


G.W.Clark 

Do 

C.  P.  Babcock  . . . 

Do 

William  Spragae 

Do 

H.  C.Gilbert.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

A.M.  Fitch 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


*  Requisition  5,877,  &c. 
t  Requisition  5,808,  Ac. 


J  A.  J.Vaughn. 


Grand  total. 


a 

9 


1854 
1856 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1858 
1658 
1860 
1860 


1835-6 
1835 
1847 


S3 

9 

« 

t 

hi 

O 
fa 


1854 
1655 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1654 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 


a 
a 
© 

a 

< 


$2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,587  50 
1,587  50 
1,587  50 
1,587  50 
1,587  50 
1,587  50 
1,567  50 
1,587  50 
1,567  50 
1,567  50 
1,567  50 
1,587  50 

67,400  00 

9,800  00 

25,000  00 

10,000  00 

112,200  00 


*  In  lieu  of  reservation. 


I  Goods  and  provisions. 


}  Change  of  boundary. 
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Treaty  February  11,  1837;  proclaimed  February  18,  1837. 
Schedule  S— Articles  3  and  4. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


E.  A.  Hitchcock 

Do f 

Requisitions  1788,  2324 

Requisition  3555   

Requisition*  3912,  &c 

Thomas  Moseby 


s 


1837 
1837 
1838-9 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1851 


* 

u 
o 


a 

0 

o 

a 

< 


$1,305  62 

53,053  66 

254  00 

28,930  00 

591  00 

1,265  62 


By  whom  payments  made. 


Joseph  Mix 

Requisition  1112,  Ac. 

Requisition  2989 

P.W.Lea 

*T.  M.  mu 


Total 


a 


1851 
1851-2 
1840 
1852 
1838 


u 
o 

fa 


0 
§ 

S 


$5,728  14 

36,065  33 

421  75 

3,989  21 

4,000  00 


135,604  33 


Article  4,  $4,000. 

Treaty  June  5  and  17,  1846 ;  proclaimed  July  23,  1846. 

Schedule  T— Improvements,  etc. 


By  whom  payments  made. 


•R,  B.  Mitchell 
*A.  J.  Vaughn . 
tR  B.  Mitchell 
t  A.  J.Vaughn. 


1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 


u 

O 


• 

*• 
0 

§ 

a 

< 

$30,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 
10,000  00 

By  whom  payments  made. 


JR.  W.  Cummins 
J  R.  W.  Cummins 
JD.  D.  Mitchell... 


Total 


d 

9 


1848 
1848 
1851 


CO 
t 

fa 


0 

§ 

4 


$30,000  00 
8, 422  14 
1,577  86 


120,000  00 


'Improvements.  t  Removal.  { Subsistence. 

Schedule  T— In  lieu  op  tobacco,  etc. 
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By  whom  payments  made. 
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A.  J.  Vausrhn 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 

88888888 

O.  W.  Clark 

1856 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1860 

$300  00 
300  00 

R.  W.  Cummin 

Do 

D.  D.  Mitchell 

Wm.  E.  Murphy 

300  00 

Luke  Lea 

Do 

300  00 

John  R.  Chenault 

Do 

300  00 

P.W.Lea 

Lo 

300  00 

J.  W.  Whitfield 

Total 

O.  W.Clark 

4,336  00 

Schedule  T.— Interest  on  trust  fund. 


R.  W.  Cummins 
D.  D.Mitchell.. 

Luke  Lea 

J.  R.  Chenault  . 

P.  W.Lea 

J.  W.  Whitfield 
Q.  W.  Clark.... 

Do 

Do 

Wm.  E.  Murphy 

Do 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
18& 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1857 


I 

$32,150  00 

32,150  00 

32,150  00 

32,150  00 

32,150  06 

32,150  00 

32,150  00 

32,150  00 

16, 075  00 

16, 075  00 

16, 075  00 

Wm.  E.  Murphy. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


For  their  new  home- in  Kan- 
sas   


Grand  total . 


1858 
1859 
1860 
1860 


$32,150  00 
32, 150  00 
16, 075  00 
32,150  00 


417, 950  00 


87,000  00 


629,  «86  00 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Statement  of  stipulations,  payments,  and  balances. 


Schedule— 


When 
proclaimed. 


A Dec   2,1795  Dec. 

B Dec. 26, 1803  Dec. 

C Apr.  24, 1806  Apr. 

D Jan.27,1808  Jan. 

E Jan.  16,  1810  Jan. 

P Dec.  30, 1816  Dec. 

G Jan.    4,1819  Jan. 

H Jan.  15,1819  Jan. 

I Mar.  25, 1822  Mar. 

K Feb.    7,1827  Feb. 

L Jan.    7,1829  Jan. 

M Jan.    2,  1830  Jan. 

N Jan.  21, 1833  Jan. 

O Jan.  21, 1823  Jan. 

P Jan.  21, 1833  Jan. 

Q Feb.21,  1835  Feb. 

R Feb.  21,1835  Feb. 

S Feb.  18,  1837  Feb. 

T Jnly23,1846  July 

Deficiency  for  outfit  for  emigrating 

For  emigrating  Indiana 

Payment  to  Pottawatomiea  prior  to 


To  what  date 
calculated. 


2,1860 

26,1860 

24,  1820 

27, 1861 

16, 1861 

30,1828 

4,1861 

15, 1861 

25, 1861 

7, 1861 

7,1861 

2, 1861 

21  1861 

21,1861 

21, 1861 

21,  1861 

21,1861 

18,  1861 

23,1860 

Indians. 


Stipulations. 


$65, 

3, 

5, 

21, 

25, 

12, 

19. 

105, 

132, 

200, 

208, 

527, 

419, 

701, 

298, 

1,304, 

110, 

135, 

629, 


000  00 
800  00 
000  00 
200  00 
500  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
280  00 
263  37 
203  00 
351  00 
309  83 
148  50 
721  00 
399  99 
000  00 
604  33 
286  00 


Payments. 


Due  Indiana. 


$42,000  00 
2,200  00 


16, 

20, 
12, 

19, 
103, 
112, 
208, 
194, 
501, 
413, 
661, 
299, 
1, 319, 

U2, 
135, 

629, 


800  00 
250  00 
000  00 
500  00 
750  00 
235  23 
620  47 
957  91 
629  01 
780  33 
431  61 
349  29 
664  99 
200  00 
604  33 
286  00 


1819. 


Balance  dne  Pottawatomles,  as  awarded. 


|23,000  00 
1,600  00 
5,000  00 
4,400  00 
5,250  00 


1,250  00 
20,044  77 


13, 245  09 

25,721  99 

5,529  50 

39,716  89 


28,  442  02 
62,590  00 


235,791  16 
56,837  73 


178, 953  43 


Dne  United 
States. 


8.357  1C 


628  2= 

15,265  0* 

2,200  0- 


30,387  3= 


56,837 


Report  (supplementary)  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the 

claims  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  January  22, 1869. 

Sir:  The  undersigned  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President, 
under  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Pottawatomie  Indians,  August  7, 1868,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following 
supplementary  report  to  that  of  January  18th  instant,  which  we  have 
heretofore  had  the  honor  of  communicating  to  you : 

As  intimated  in  the  previous  report,  the  purpose  of  the  present  is 
briefly  to  express  our  views  in  regard  to  a  claim  for  interest  on  the  sum  of 
$160,540  48,  said  specified  sum  having  been  awarded  to  be  due  the  Pot- 
tawatomies  by  the  Committee  of  Claims  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  or  about  the  19th  day  of  December,  1862. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  legality  of  this  claim.  Members 
of  Congress,  many  of  whom  are  learned  and  eminent  lawyers,  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  familiar  with  the  precedents  which  will  govern  their  decis- 
ions in  the  present  case. 

However  much  opinions  may  vary  in  regard  to  the  strict  legality  of 
this  claim,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  justice. 

We  take  the  broad  and  general  ground  that  every  debt  is  unquestion- 
ably due  from  the  moment  it  is  recognized  by  the  debtor,  and  that  said 
debtor,  from  such  time  forward,  by  using  the  amount  of  said  indebted- 
ness for  his  own  advantage  and  aggrandizement,  deprives  the  creditor  oi 
his  just  right  in  doing  the  same  with  the  amount  of  said  indebtedness. 

Again,  as  men  of  honor  are  most  sensitive  to  their  obligations  in  theii 
intercourse  with  the  weak  and  unprotected,  so  should  an  enlightened 
nation  guard  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  accord  the  most  liberal 
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construction  to  the  rights  of  those  for  whom  they  are  the  exclusive 
guardians. 
The  largest  proportion  of  these  claims  have  been  due  for  30  years. 
We  do  not  propose  to  allow  interest  for  such  period,  but  since  the 
time  when  the  debt  was  officially  recognized  as  aforesaid,  on  the  19th  of 
December,  1862. 

The  interest  on  the  aforesaid  sum  of  $160,540  48,  at  five  per  cent.. 

from  December  19, 1862,  to  January  22, 1869,  six  years,  one  month,  ana 

three  days,  would  be  $48,897  95;  and  we  do  hereby  award  the  said  sum 

to  be  equitably  and  justly  due  the  Pottawatomies  for  interest. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

CHARLES  ROWLAND, 
STEPHEN  D.  MILLS, 

Commissioners. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


40th  Congress,  *    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.    )  Ex.    Doc. 
3d  Session.       S  >    61,  pt.  2. 


POTTAWATOMIE  INDIANS. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR, 

RELATIVE   TO 

The  division  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the  Pottaicatomic  Indians. 


February  J 5, 1869.— Referred  to  the  .Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  J).  ft,  February  15,  1869. 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  the  12th  instant, 
in  relation  to  the  division  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the  Pottawatomie 
Indians,  as  provided  in  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  November  15, 
1861,  with  said  tribe,  and  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  statement  and  suggestions  contained  in  the  Commissioner's  letter. 
Very  respectfuly,  your  obedient  servant, 

•  O.  H   BROWNING.  Secretary. 

Hou.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  the  Inferior,  Office  of  Indian  Afairs, 

Washington,  J).  ft,  February  12,  1869. 

Sir:  Referring  to  the  matter  of  the  division  of  the  tribal  funds  of  the 
Pottawatomie  Indians,  (see  in  connection  herewith  Ex.  Doc.  No.  290, 
House  of  Representatives,  40th  Congress,  2d  session,)  as  provided  in 
3d  article  treaty  of  November  15, 1861,  with  the  Pottawatomics,  (Stat- 
utes at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  1192,)  modified  by  treaty  of  March  29,  1866, 
(Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  14,  p.  763,)  and  by  treaty  of  February  27,  1867, 
(copy  herewith,)  I  desire  to  state  that  by  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty 
last  referred  to  it  is  provided  as  follows : 

And  where  any  member  of  the  tribe  shall  become  a  citizen  uuder  the  provisions  of  the  said 
treaty  of  1862,  the  families  of  said  parties  shall  be  considered  as  citizens,  and  the  head  of  the 
family  shall  be  entitled  to  patents  and  the  proportional  share  of  funds  belonging  to  his  family ; 
and  women  who  are  also  heads  of  families,  and  single  women  of  adult  age,  may  become  citi- 
zens in  the  same  manner  as  males.  • 

Certificates  of  naturalization  and  applications  for  patents,  as  provided 
in  said  6th  article  treaty  of  February  27, 1867,  have  been  presented  to  this 
office  to  the  number  of  674,  and  the  necessary  steps  are  being  taken  to 
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have  patents  issue  to  the  persons  named  therein.  A  further  division  of 
the  tribal  funds  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  made,  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  and  stipulations  of  said  treaties. 

The  division  made  last  year  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Pottawato 
mies  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  pro  raid  share  of  600  members  of  the 
tribe  who  had  elected  to  become  citizens,  reduced  the  several  annuities 
of  said  Indians  to  the  following  sums,  viz: 

Permanent  annuities: 

In  silver  and  specie,  under  treaties  of  1795, 1809,  and  1829, 
reduced  from  $20,000  to  $14,495  42 814, 495  42 

Money  annuities  and  for  blacksmith,  iron,  steel,  and  salt, 
under  treaties  of  1826,  1828,  and  1829,  reduced  from 
$5,507  50  to  $4,027  91 4,027  91 

Total  amount  of  permanent  annuities  at  present 18, 523  33 

The  sum  to  be  held  in  trust  bv  the  United  States  and  an  interest  of 
five  per  cent,  paid  annually,  as  per  7th  article  treaty  of  June  5  and  17, 
1846,  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  9,  p.  855,)  has  been  reduced  from  $643,000 
to  $466,027  52. 

There  is  left  of  the  tribe,  after  deducting  from  the  whole  number  of 
souls  (2,180)  the  600  whose  pro  rata  share  was  provided  for  last  year, 
1,580  persons. 

Taking  the  foregoing  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  and  the  amount  found 
due  the  674  to  whom  certificates  as  hereinbefore  stated  have  been  issued, 
and  who  have  applied  for  patents,  is  as  follows : 

The  sum  of  $14,495  42  silver  and  specie  annuities  is  the 
interest  at  five  percent,  on  $289,90&  26,  of  I  which  princi- 
pal sum  674  persons  of  the  number — 1,580 — left  of  the 
tribe  will  be  entitled  to  receive $123,699  73 

Of  the  sum  of  $80,558  26,  which  is  the  principal  that  at 
five  per  cent,  will  produce  $4,027  91,  the  amount  of  money 
annuities,  &c,  the  like  number  of  persons  will  be  entitled 
to  receive 34,364  72 

Cash  value  of  permanent  annuities  due  674  persons . .     158,064  45 

The  shares  of  674  persons  in  the  sum  $466,027  52,  now  held 
in  trust  for  them  under  the  treatv  of  June  5th  and  17th, 
1846,  will  amount  to 198,799  08 

Amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 356,863  53 

Of  this  amount  $123,699  73  will  have  to  be  appropriated  in  coin,  and 
$233,163  80  in  currency. 
The  stocks  held  in  trust  for  the  Pottawatomies,  are  as  follows,  viz: 

FOR  EDUCATION. 

State  of  Indiana  at  five  per  cent $68,000 

State  of  Missouri  at  six  per  cent 5,000 

United  States  loan  of  1862  at  six  per  cent 94,100 

FOR  MILLS. 

United  States  loan  of  1862  at  six  per  cent 50,100 

Total  amount 217,200 
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By  the  last  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June  27,  1808,  the  See 
retaryofthe  Interior  was  "authorized  to  sell  six  hundred  twenty-one 
hundred  and  eightieth  parts  of  the  several  classes  of  bonds  held  by  him 
in  trust  for  said  Pottawatomie  Indians,  and  pay  the  proceeds  thereof 
without  any  deduction,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
treaties."  |The  bonds  authorized  to  be  sold  amount  to  $59,779  81. 
This  sum  deducted  from  the  total  amount— $217,200— leaves  $157,420  19, 
of  which  sum  674  persons  will  be  entitled  to  receive  $67,152  G(y. 

Authority  should  be  granted  by  Congress  to  dispose  of  the  respective 
bonds  held  in  trust  for  said  Indians  to  the  amount  of  $67,152  66,  in 
order  that  a  final  settlement  may  be  made  with  said  674  members  of  the 
tribe. 

Should  it  be  deemed  unadvisable  to  sell  some  of  the  bonds  held  in 
trust  for  the  Pottawatomies  on  account  of  their  present  depreciated 
value,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress with  a  view  of  having  the  necessary  action  taken  by  that  body  to 
appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  make  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  the  depre- 
ciated bonds  equal  to  their  par  value ;  or,  if  it  be  thought  best,  to  have 
the  government  assume  the  ownership  of  said  depreciated  bonds  and 
make  an  appropriation  equal  to  the  amount  represented  by  them.  If 
action  is  had  by  Congress  in  this  particular,  it  should  also  cover  the 
bonds  authorized  to  be  sold  by  act  of  July  27, 1868. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOR, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


/ 


40th  Congress,  )    HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES.    (  Ex.  Doc. 
3d  Session.       f  \    No.  62. 


NATIONAL  MECHANICS  AND  FABMEBS*  BANK  OF  ALBANY 


LETTER 

FROH 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


TRANSMITTING, 


In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  5th  instant,  a  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  National 
Mechanics  and  Farmers1  Bank  of  Albany,  New  York. 


January  28,  1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Treasury  Department,  January  28, 1869. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  House  resolution  of  the  5th  instant,  requesting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "  to  inform  the  House  of  the  condition  of  the 
National  Mechanics  and  Farmers'  Bank  of  Albany,  New  York,  and 
whether  any  proceedings  have  been  instituted  against  that  association 
for  evasions  of  the  law  and  omissions  to  comply  with  the  national  cur- 
rency act,"  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  made  to  me 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  to  whom  said  resolution  was  referred, 
which  I  think  conveys  the  information  sought. 
Very  respectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretory  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 

Washington,  January  28, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  January  5,  1869,  in  the  words  follow- 
ing: "  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed  to 
inform  this  house  of  the  condition  ot  the  National  Mechanics  and 
•  Farmers'  Bank  at  Albany,  and  whether  any  proceedings  have  been  insti- 
tuted against  that  association  for  evasions  of  the  law  and  omissions  to 
comply  with  the  national  currency  act,"  which  was  referred  to  this 
office  January  6, 1869,  for  report  and  return  of  the  resolution,  by  W. 
H.  West,  chief  clerk  Treasury  Department. 
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In  response  to  this  resolution,  the  following  statement  is  respectfully 
submitted  for  your  information : 

On  the  6th  day  of  August,  1868,  notice  was  served  upon  the  comp- 
troller by  the  casher  of  the  National  Mechanics  and  Farmers'  Bank  of 
Albany,  that  said  association  had  determined,  by  a  vote  of  the  stock- 
holders owning  two-thirds  of  the  stock,  to  go  into  liquidation  and  be 
closed.  This  notice  was  given  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  42  of  the  national  currency  act ;  and  it  is  believed  that  all  the 
proceedings  prescribed  by  said  section  have  been  properly  and  formally 
taken  by  the  bank  in  question.  At  the  same  time  notice  was  received 
that  said  bank  had  reorganized  as  a  State  institution  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  correspondence  which  ensued,  the  officers 
of  the  bank  were  advised  that  the  usual  reports  required  by  law  would 
be  expected  as  heretofore,  until  the  final  dissolution  of  the  association : 
also  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  bank  to  keep  on  hand  the  required 
reserve  of  lawful  money  upon  its  circulation  until  final  redemption  of  the 
same.  The  bank  was  further  advised  that  its  corporate  existence  must 
be  maintained  until  the  final  surrender  of  the  bonds  held  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  as  security  for  its  circulating  notes. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  main- 
tained in  his  correspondence  with  the  president  of  the  bank  was,  that  an 
association  organized  under  the  national  currency  act  cannot,  at  will, 
throw  off  the  restrictions  and  duties  imposed  by  that  act,  until  it  has 
discharged  all  the  liabilities  incurred  under  such  organization. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  bank  is  indicated  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  its  president  to  the  Comptroller,  September 
2,1868: 

Having  dissolved  and  closed  up  the  affairs  of  oar  national  association,  agreeably  to  oar 
articles,  which  allow  as  to  do  so  and  in  such  manner  as  we  may  deem  for  the  interest  of  our 
stockholders  and  creditors,  on  a  vote  of  two-tliirds  in  amount  of  oar  stockholders,  agreeably 
to  sections  8  and  42  of  the  currency  act,  we  supposed  that  our  allegiance  and  obligations 
were  transferred  from  a  natioual  to  a  State  organization,  fully  and  entirely,  except  in  regard 
to  our  outstanding  circulation. 

Copies  of  the  quarterly  reports  for  the  first  Mondays  of  July  and 
October  are  herewith  submitted,  marked  respectively  A  and  B.  From 
the  latter  report,  which  was  made  under  oath,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  bank  has  no  capital  and  no  business. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1868,  shortly  after  the  reception  of  this  report, 
the  whole  case  was  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  a 
statement  of  the  facts,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  his  opinion.  In  the  absence  of  any  legal  advice 
on  the  subject,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  proceedings  would  be 
proper  or  necessary  against  that  association  for  evasions  of  the  law  and 
omissions  to  comfply  with  its  provisions.  It  seems  to  me  probable,  how- 
ever, that  a  remedy  may  be  found  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  No  pro- 
ceedings have  been  commenced,  however,  in  consequence  of  delay  in 
obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  in  this  connection,  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy 
of  the  quarterly  report,  of  the  National  Mechanics  and  Farmers'  Bank 
of  Albany,  for  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1869,  sworn  to  by  the 
cashier;  also  a  copy  of  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Mechanics  and. 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Albany,  on  the  26th  day  of  December,  1868.  These 
copies  are  made  from  the  printed  reports  as  published  in  a  newspaper. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  reports  will  show  that  the  National  Bank  has 
$350,000  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
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United  States,  to  secure  its  circulation,  and  has  outstanding  $311,410 
of  national  bank  notes  issued  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  report  of  the  Mechanics  and  Farmers'  Bank  (a 
State  institution,  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York)  shows  among 
its  assets  $350,000  of  United  States  bonds,  to  secure  circulation,  and 
among  its  liabilities  $311,410  of  national  circulation  received  from  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  presenting  the  somewhat 
anomalous  feature  of  a  State  bank  with  the  circulation  of  a  national 
banking  association. 

If  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  law  to  reach  such  a  case  as  this,  it 
may  be  deemed  desirable  or  necessary  that  some  action  should  be 
promptly  taken  by  Congress  to  prevent  such  evasions  and  abuses  in 
future. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  E.  HULBUKD,  Comptroller. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Quarterly  report  of  the  condition  of  the  National  Mechanics  and  Farmers9 
Bank  of  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
Monday  of  July,  1868. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $764, 202  05 

Overdrafts 4  69 

Eeal  estate 50, 000  00 

Cash  items 54, 284  29 

Due  from  national  banks 426, 905  33 

Due  from  express  companies 1, 704  25 

Deposit  in  bank  department  State  of  New  York 30, 630  00 

United  States  bonds  deposited  to  secure  circulation 350, 000  00 

Other  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages 470, 040  00 

Bills  of  other  national  banks  on  hand 3, 886  00 

Bills  of  State  banks  on  hand 80  00 

Specie 15, 081  62 

Fractional  currency 3, 029  84 

Legal  tenders 126, 134  00 

Compound-interest  notes 77, 320  00 

Three  per  cent,  certificates 50;  000  00 

Due  from  brokers  and  bankers  in  New  York  city 34, 407  26 

Total 2, 457, 709  33 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  stock  paid  in $350, 000  00 

Surplus  fund 350, 000  00 

Circulating  notes 312, 330  00 

Individual  deposits 1, 028, 655  34 

Due  to  national  banks 108, 479  38 
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Due  to  other  banks  and  bankers $237, 267  62 

State  bank  circulation 7, 535  00 

Profits 63,441  99 

Total 2,457,709  33 


B. 

Quarterly  report  of  the  condition  of  the  National  Mechanics  and  Farmer j 
Bayik  fin  course  of  liquidation  J  in  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1868. 

RESOURCES. 

United  States  bonds  to  secure  circulation $350, 000  00 

LIABILITIES. 

Circulating  notes  received  from  Comptroller $311, 430  00 

Excess  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  to  secure  circu- 
lation over  and  above  circulation 38, 570  00 

Total 350, 000  00 


National  Mechanics  and  Farmers'  Bank  of  Albany. 

.  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  vote  of  the  shareholders  owning  two- 
thirds  of  the  stock  of  this  association  to  go  into  liquidation  and  be  closed 
has  been  taken,  and  that  this  association  is  closing  up  its  affairs  accord- 
ingly ;  and  the  holders  of  the  notes  of  this  association  and  other  creditors 
thereof  are  hereby  notified  to  present  said  notes  and  other  claims  against 
this  association  for  payment  at  the  banking  house  of  said  association  in 
the  city  of  Albany. 
By  order  of  the  board  of  directors: 

DUDLEY  OLCOTT,  Cashier. 
Albany,  August  4, 1868. 

This  bank  will  be  reorganized  as  a  State  institution,  and  will  continue 
business  as  usual. 


It  is  hereby  certified  that  a  vote  of  the  shareholders  owning  two-thirds 
of  the  stock  of  the  National  Mechanics  and  Farmers'  Bank  of  Albany  to 
go  into  liquidation  and  he  closed  has  been  taken. 

Witness  the  corporate  seal  of  said  association  hereto  affixed,  and  the 
signature  of  its  president  hereto  subscribed,  this  4th. day  of  August, 
1868. 

[seal.1  THOMAS  W.  OLCOTT,  President. 


Albany,  August  4, 1868. 

To  the  Comptrollerof  the  Currency,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Sir:  Notice  is  hereby  given  to  you  of  the  fact,  certified  under  the  seal 
of  the  National  Mechanics  and  Farmers'  Bank  of  Albany,  by  the  presi- 
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dent  of  said  association  as  above,  that  a  vote  of  the  shareholders  owning 
two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  said  association  to  go  into  liquidation  and  be 
closed  has  been  taken. 
By  order  of  the  board  of  directors: 

DUDLEY  OLCOTT,  Cashier. 
Hon.  H.  £.  Hulburd, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Quarterly  report  of  the  Mechanics  and  Farmer^  Bank  on  Saturday y  the  26th 

day  of  December y  1868. 

RESOURCES. 

1.  Loans  and  discounts $1, 012, 243  98 

2.  Overdrafts 3, 908  07 

3.  Due  from  banks 621, 860  19 

4.  Due  from  directors  of  bank $2, 000  00 

5.  Due  from  brokers  and  bankers  in  New  York  city  on 

demand -41, 594  13 

6.  Eeal  estate 50, 000  00 

7.  Specie  on  hand 4, 381  62 

Specie  on  deposit  in  New  York 58, 338  77 

62, 720  39 

8.  Cash  items,  viz:  notes,  checks,  revenue  stamps,  ex- 

changes, &c 24, 409  96 

Due  from  National  Express  Company 1, 688  06 

Fractional  currency 2, 400  00 

9.  Stocks,  promissory  and  United  States  7.30  notes,  and 

indebtedness  certificates 261, 000  00 

10.  Bonds  and  mortgages 17, 740  12 

11.  Bills  of  solvent  banks 19, 340  00 

12.  Bills  of  suspended  banks 

13.  Legal  tenders 30, 023  00 

14.  United    States   bonds  to    secure  circulation,  (late 

national  bank) 350, 000  00 

15.  Deposit  in  bank  department 30, 630  00 

Total 2, 529, 547  90 

LIABILITIES. 

1.  Capital $350, 000  00 

2.  Circulation,  national $311, 410  00 

Circulation,  State 7, 535  00 

Total 318, 945  00 

Less  notes  on  hand 5, 060  00 

313,885  00 

3.  Profits 419,  749  14 

4.  Due  to  banks 127, 553  20 

5.  Due  to  individuals  and  corporations  other  than  banks 

and  depositors 100  00 

6.  Due  depositors  on  demand. 1, 318, 260  56 

7.  Amount  due,  not  included  under  either  of  the  above 

heads  

Total 2, 529, 547  90 
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State  of  New  York,  County  of  Albany,  ss : 

Thomas  W.  Olcott,  president,  and  Dudley  Olcott,  cashier,  of  the 
Mechanics  and  Farmers'  Bank,  a  State  institution,  located  and  doing 
business  at  Albany,  in  said  county,  being  duly  and  severally  sworn,  each 
for  himself,  saith  that  the  foregoing  is  in  all  respects  a  true  statement  of 
the  condition  of  said  bank,  before  the  transaction  of  any  business,  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  26th  day  of  December,  1868,  in  respect  to  each 
and  every  of  the  items  and  particulars  above  specified,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief;  and  that  the  business  of  said  bank  has 
been  and  is  transacted  at  the  location  aforesaid. 

THOMAS  W.  OLCOTT,  President. 
DUDLEY  OLCOTT,  Cashier. 

Severally  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  both  deponents  the  6th  day  of 
January,  1869. 

GEO.  G.  DAVIDSON,  Notary  PubUe. 


Quarterly  report  of  the  condition  of  the  National  Mechanics  and  Farmers' 
Bank  (in  course  of  liquidation)  in  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1869. 


RESOURCES. 


United  States  bonds  to  secure  circulation $350, 000  00 

Beserve  fund  to  secure  circulation 80, 000  00 

Total 430, 000  00 


LIABILITIES. 

Circulating  notes  received  from  Comptroller $311, 410  00 

Excess  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  to  secure  circu- 
lation over  and  above  circulation 38, 590  00 

On  deposit  in  Merchants'  National  Bank  of 
New  York $40, 000  00 

On  hand 40, 000  00 

80,000  00 

Total 430, 000  00 


I,  Dudley  Olcott,  cashier  of  the  National  Mechanics  and  Farmers' 
Bank,  (in  course  of  liquidation,)  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

DUDLEY  OLCOTT,  Cashier. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  Albany  : 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  1869. 

G.  G.  DAVIDSON,  Notary  Public. 


40th  Congress,  (   HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES.    i  Ex.  Doc. 
3d  Session.        J  (     No.  63. 


VETERINARY  SURGEONS  IN  THE  ARMY. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY  OF   WAR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  Wth  instant,  relative  to  the  employment  of 
Alexander  Dunbar  to  instruct  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  United  States 
army. 


January  29,  1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department 

and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 

January  28,  1869. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  dated  the  19th  January,  1869,  has  the  honor  to  submit 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  relative  to  the 
employment  of  Alexander  Dunbar  to  instruct  the  veterinary  surgeons 
and  others  of  the  United  States  army. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  employment  of  Mr.  Dunbar  by  this  depart- 
was  in  obedience  to  a  mandatorv  resolution  of  Congress. 

J.  M.  SCHOF1ELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington j  D.  C.,  January  23,  1869. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  19th  instant,  referred  to  this  office  for  report,  to  wit : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to  inform  the  House  by  what  authority 
Mr.  Alexander  Dunbar,  a  citizen  of  Canada,  is  employed  to  instruct  the  borfe-d actors  of  the 
United  States  army  in  his  so-called  secret  for  the  treatment  of  horses*  feet,  and  <o  travel  over 
the  country  delivering-  lectures  on  the  same;  what  amount  is  paid  him  per  month  for  his  ser- 
vices; and  if  it  be  true  that,  in  addition  to  his  monthly  salary,  he  is  to  g*»t  twenty  thousand 
dollars  ;  also,  the  number  of  officers  of  the  United  States  army,  farriers,  and  other  attendants, 
detailed  to  his  service,  what  the  nature  of  their  duties  arc,  and  the  amount  pniri  them  per 
month;  also,  the  number  of  buildings  that  have  been  rented  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  and 
at  what  cost. 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  records  of  this  office  show  that  Mr. 
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Alexander  Dunbar  was  employed  under  the  mandate  of  the  following 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  July  28,  1806,  viz : 

Be  it  resolved  by  t/te  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  authorized  and  directed  to  contract,  on 
such  terms  as,  in  his  discretion,  he  may  think  fair  and  reasonable,  with  Dr.  Alexander  Dun- 
bar, for  the  use  by  the  government  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  said  Dunbar  of  a  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  horse's  foot,  and  for  his  services  for  one  year,  iu  instructing 
the  farriers  of  the  army  in  such  treatment ;  the  amount  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund 
already  approriated  tor  the  purchase  of  horses,  or  general  support  of  the  army. 

The  records  of  this  office  further  show  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  fore- 
going resolution,  the  following  communication  was  addressed  to  Dr. 
Dunbar,  at  the  date  therein  mentioned: 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  July  13,  1863. 

Sir:  Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  28,  18GB,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  contract  with  you  for  the  use,  by  the  government,  of  your  discovery  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  horse's  foot,  and  for  your  services  for  one  year  in  instruct- 
ing the  farriers  of  the  army,  &c,  I  am  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  to  yoa 
the  following  proposition,  viz : 

For  your  discovery  and  for  your  services  one  year  he  will  pay  you  $25,000,  as  follows : 

$1,000  in  hand  at  the  time  your  services  commence,  $300  each  month  thereafter,  aodthe 
remainder  of  the  $25,000  at  the  end  of  the  year.  You  to  give  your  entire  time  and  labor  to 
the  government  during  the  year,  and  to  visit  such  places  in  the  United  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  to  instruct  such  persons,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  direct.  Your  necessary 
travelling  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  government. 

On  receipt  of  your  acceptance  of  this  proposition,  the  necessary  orders  and  instructions 
will  be  given  you. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  SCHOFIELD, 

Brevet  Colonel  U.  S.  A, 

Dr.  Alexander  Dunbar,  New  York  City. 

This  proposition  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Dunbar,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  a  duly  certified  copy  of  which  is  on  file  in  this  office: 

New  York,  July  17,  1868. 

Sir:  I  accept  the  proposition  of  the  Secretary  of  War  communicated  to  me  in  your  let- 
ter of  the  13th  instant,  to  pay  me  for  my  discovery  of  a  mode  of  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
the  horse's  foot,  and  for  my  services  for  one  year  as  conditioned  in  your  letter,  the  sum  of 
$25,000  payable  as  follows :  $1,000  in  hand  at  the  time  my  services  shall  commence,  $300 
each  month  thereafter,  and  the  remainder  of  the  $25,000  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  am  ready  to  commence  my  services  at  once. 
Awaiting  the  pleasure  and  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedieut  servant, 

ALEX.  DUNBAR. 

G.  W.  SCHOFIELD.     . 

Brevet  Colonel  V.  8.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Under  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  of  the  21st  of  August,  1868, 
Dr.  Dunbar  reported  on  the  24th  of  that  month  to  General  Canby,  com- 
manding the  department  of  Washington,  and  having  received  the  neces- 
sary instructions,  at  once  entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

At  the  instance  of  Dr.  Dunbar,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  this 
office,  the  agreement  with  him  was  so  far  modified  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  of  the  25th  of  August,  1868,  as  to  authorize  the  Quarter- 
master General  to  pay  said  Dunbar  $500  instead  of  $300  per  month,  to 
commence  from  the  time  he  reported  to  General  Canby.  As  Dr.  Dun- 
bar stated  that  he  had  a  family  of  five  persons,  and  that  $300  a  month 
would  not  keep  them,  and  as  he  was  to  receive  $25,000  for  a  year's  work, 
the  Quartermaster  General  thought  there  was  no  risk  or  impropriety  in 
thus  recommending  a  modification  of  the  agreement.  In  this  view  the 
War  Department  concurred. 

The  agreement  was  further  modified  by  order  of  the  W^ar  Department 
on  the  5th  of  October,  1868,  which  authorized  and  directed  the  Quarter- 
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master's  Department  "to  pay  to  Dr.  Alexander  Dunbar,  veterinary  sur- 
geon in  the  service  of  the  War  Department,  mileage  for  journeys  per- 
formed under  its  orders,  at  the  rate  allowed  military  officers  travelling 
under  orders." 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1868,  the  agreement  was  still  further  modified 
by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  authorizing  Dr.  Alexander  Dun- 
bar to  draw,  in  addition  to  the  $1,000  theretofore  paid  to  him,  the  sum 
of  $500. 

Four  several  propositions  had  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Dunbar  to  the 
War  Department,  viz : 

1.  To  instinct  a  certain  number  of  men  (one  for  each  division  of  the 
army)  thoroughly  in  his  system  for  the  consideration  of  $100,000,  or  $1 
per  head  for  each  animal  belonging  to  the  military  service,  which  he 
seems  to  have  estimated  at  a  number  equivalent  to  100,000. 

2.  To  give  his  services,  exclusively,  for  one  year,  instructing  as  many 
persons  as  may  be  desired,  for  the  consideration  of  $100,000,  one-half 
to  be  paid  in  advance. 

3.  To  instruct  all  persons  selected  by  the  government  for  instruction, 
for  one  year,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  to  him  of  $75,000,  two- 
thirds  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

4.  To  establish  an  institution  in  New  York  or  Washington,  under  his 
personal  supervision  and  conducted  at  his  own  cost,  instructing  all  per- 
sons sent  by  the  government,  for  one  year,  for  the  consideration  of 
$100,000,  with  the  privilege  reserved  of  diffusing  his  method  through 
the  country  at  large  on  such  terms  as  he  may  elect. 

None  of  these  propositions  were  regarded  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
fair  and  reasonable,  and  therefore  the  department  declined  to  accept  any 
one  of  them. 

This  accounts  for  the  delay  in  executing  the  law,  which  is  mandatory. 

In  view  of  the  agreement  finally  entered  into  with  Dr.  Dunbar  at  a 
greatly  reduced  amount,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  department  was 
furnished  with  the  highest  testimonials,  from  experts  and  others,  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  his  mode  of  treatment  of  the  horse's  foot. 

Dr.  Dunbar  had  applied  to  the  War  Department,  presenting  testimo- 
nials, and  had  been  informed  by  the  Quartermaster  General  that  no 
branch  of  the  War  Department  had  the  authority  to  purchase  his  secret, 
that  such  purchases  by  officers  or  departments  of  the  government  were 
forbidden  by  law,  and  that  the  only  body  competent  to  authorize  or 
order  such  a  purchase  was  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  To  Con- 
gress he  seems  to  have  applied,  and  the  action  of  the  War  Department 
has  been  in  strict  obedience  to  the  law,  delayed  only  by  the  desire  of  the 
War  Department  not  to  pay  a  larger  sum  than  was  reasonable  and  just 
for  an  improvement,  secret,  or  discovery  presented  to  it  by  such 
authority. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  by  the  correspondence  above  cited,  that  Dr.  Dun- 
bar is,  as  the  law  requires,  employed  to  instruct  the  farriers  of  the  army. 
But  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  take  measures  to  have  his  lessons 
attended  by  the  veterinary  surgeons  and  by  cavalry,  artillery,  and  other 
officers  having  charge  of  public  animals  as  far  as  practicable,  so  as  to 
diffuse,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  information  for  which  it  is  necessary 
to  expend  so  much  public  money. 

As  it  was  thought  that  much  costly  time  would  be  lost  were  Dr.  Dun- 
bar sent  alone  from  post  to  post  to  report  to  officers,  many  of  them,  it 
was  to  be  apprehended,  likely  to  be  prepared  to  receive  his  pretensions 
with  ridicule,  and  as  he  was  employed  under  the  orders  of  Congress,  to 
save  time,  an  officer  of  intelligence,  attached  to  the  cavalry,  was  directed 
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to  take  charge  of  the  whole  subject  aud  accompany  him  from  post  to 
post. 

Only  one  farrier  is  detailed  to  this  special  service — a  man  of  skill  in 
his  profession  and  trained  in  Dr.  Dunbar's  mode  of  treatment.  This 
farrier  accompanies  him  and  is  paid  $4  per  day  for  his  services,  and  has 
also  his  travelling  expenses.  His  duties  are  to  trim  the  feet  of  the  horse 
and  apply  the  shoe  under  Dr.  Dunbar's  instructions.  No  other  persons 
are  detailed  to  accompany  him. 

At  each  post  visited  under  the  general  instructions,  of  which  a  copy 
accompanies  this  report,  (marked  No.  1,)  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers 
and  others  named  therein  to  attend  the  lectures. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  buildings  have  been  rented  for  the  use  of  Dr. 
Dunbar.  At  the  post  of  Washington  two  rooms  were  put  up ;  one  to 
shelter  the  specimens  and  those  attending  the  lessons,  and  the  other  as 
a  shoeing-shop,  on  the  grounds  attached  to  the  government  stables,  cor- 
ner of  19th  and  M  streets,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  result  of  the  experiment  ordered  by  Congress  will 
be  beneficial.  High  testimonials  to  the  good  effects  of  Dr.  Dunbar's 
treatment  have  been  given  by  men  who  are  interested  in  the  horse,  and 
some  officers  whose  horses  have  been  subjects  of  experiment  report  that 
the  results  have  been  favorable. 

A  copy  of  the  report  by  Brevet  Captain  A.  B.  Taylor  of  the  opera- 
tions at  this  post,  the  first  visited,  is  enclosed,  (marked  No.  2.) 

The  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  herewith  respect- 
fully returned. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General,  Brevet  Major  General  U.  S.  A. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Schofield, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washinfftvn,  D.  C. 


Draught  of  order  to  commander  of  military  department  or  post. 

War  Department, 

Adjutant  GeneraVs  Office. 

General:  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inform  you  that 
Mr.  Alexander  Dunbar  will  report  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instructions  in  his  method  of  treating  the  horse's  foot,  under  the  enclosed 
orders  and  instructions. 

You  will  take  measures  to  make  his  instructions  as  widely  useful  as 
possible  within  the  limits  of  your  command. 

For  this  purpose  you  will  direct  the  officers  of  the  quartermasters' 
department  and  others  under  your  command  to  cause  the  farriers,  smiths, 
and  veterinary  surgeons  employed  by  the  United  States  to  be  present,  at 
tiines  to  be  fixed  by  yourself,  at  the  clinical  lectures  to  be  given  by  Mr. 
Dunbar. 

You  will  also  select  as  many  officers  of  the  mounted  corps  as  may  in 
your  judgment  have  the  proper  capacity  and  interest  in  the  health  and 
condition  of  the  horses  of  their  commands,  to  attend  these  lectures,  and 
designate  some  one  of  them  to  take  written  notes  of  the  cases  and  of  the 
treatment,  and  of  the  results,  of  which  notes,  fairly  written  out  in  the 
form  of  reports,  copies  will,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Dunbar's  term  of  duty  in 
your  department,  be  forwarded  to  the  Quartermaster  General  for  exami- 
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nation  and  preservation.  These  notes  will  serve  for  the  preparation  of 
a  treatise  embodying  the  methods  and  the  results  of  the  discovery  which 
is  purchased  by  the  order  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Dunbar  will  remain  subject  to  your  orders  for  the  space  of  two 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  you  will  direct  him  to  report  by  letter 
to  the  Quartermaster  General  for  further  instructions,  and  you  will  for- 
ward the  notes  of  his  lectures,  taken  as  above  directed,  accompanying 
them  with  any  remarks  which  you  may  think  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
War  Department  in  this  connection. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City, 1868. 

Mr.  Alexander  Dunbar  : 

Having  reported  this  day  for  duty  under  the  contract  made  with  you 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  following  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  approved  July  28,  I860 — 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  authorized  and  directed  to  contract,  on  such  terms  as  in  his 
discretion  he  may  think  fair  and  reasonable,  with  Dr.  Alexander  Dunbar  for  the  use  by  the 
government  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  said  Dunbar  of  a  mode  of  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  horse's  foot,  and  for  bis  services  for  one  year  in  instructing  the  farriers  of  the 
army  in  such  treatment,  the  amount  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  already  appro- 
priated for  the  purchase  of  horses  or  the  general  support  of  the  army — 

you  will  report  to  Brevet  Major  General  Canby,  commanding  the 
department  of  Washington,  and  will  enter  at  once  upon  your  duties. 
The  following  instructions  will  guide  you  in  their  performance : 

You  will  attend  at  such  hours  as  General  Canby  may  direct  at  the 
various  stables  of  the  quartermasters'  department  of  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  in  and  about  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing the  feet  of  all  horses  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  therein  stabled. 

You  will  advise  the  veterinary  surgeons  on  duty  in  this  city  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  feet  of  these  horses,  pointing  out  any  disease,  defect, 
malformation  or  unsoundness,  and  the  mode  of  treatment,  according  to 
your  system,  which  promises  the  best  results. 

You  will  be  accompanied  by  a  skilful  farrier  employed  by  the  United 
States,  who  will  under  your  direction  do  all  the  proper  smith  or  farrier's 
work  necessary  upon  the  feet  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  If  any  officer's  horse  is  submitted  to  your  care  its  feet  will  also 
be  operated  upon. 

The  veterinary  surgeons  and  farriers  employed  by  the  United  States 
will  be  ordered  to  be  present  to  hear  your  explanations  and  instructions, 
and  to  operate  under  your  direction. 

Certain  officers  of  the  mounted  corps  will  be  detailed  to  be  present 
daily  at  the  shops  and  stables. 

You  will  continue  these  instructions  in  this  city  for  not  less  than  two 
months  from  date,  and  will  then  report  to  the  Quartermaster  General  for 
further  orders.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  your 
daily  duties  shall  take  the  form  of  clinical  lectures,  at  which,  by  his 
order,  shall  be  present  the  farriers  of  the  army,  the  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  some  officers  of  the  army  interested  in  the  care  and  preservation 
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of  the  horse,  so  as  to  spread  as  wide  as  possible  the  information  intended 
to  be  purchased  from  you  by  the  act  of  Congress  above  cited. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


Secretary  of  War. 

Quartermaster  General's  Office,  January  27, 1869. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  are  true  copies  of  copies  on  file  in  this 
office. 

JAMES  A.  EKIN, 
Deputy  Q.  M.  (?.,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.   U.  8.  A. 


Depot  Quartermaster's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  ft,  November  6,  1808. 

General  :  I  respectfully  transmit  herewith,  for  your  information,  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  Captain  A.  B.  Taylor,  acting  assistant  quarter- 
master, and  an  abstract  of  the  horses  treated  by  Mr.  Alexander  Dunbar, 
while  operating  at  this  depot,  illustrating  his  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  hoof. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  McFEREAN, 
Deputy  Q.  M.  <?.,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

Brevet  Major  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


the  principle  of  shoeing  and  the  treatment  of  the  hoof  upon 

mr.  alexander  dunbar's  system. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  system  is  very  simple  and  perfectly  practicable,  but 
directly  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  all  writers  upon  the  horse. 

Farriers  in  not  properly  paring  the  hoof  caused  contraction,  corns, 
pumiced  feet,  &c. 

In  treating  contracted  feet,  cut  away  the  bars,  lower  and  open  the 
heel,  pare  down  the  frog,  cut  out  the  cleft  of  the  frog ;  the  commissures 
should  be  well  cut  out.  In  cutting  out  the  heel  pare  the  horny  sub- 
stance which  grows  down  upon  it  and  part  of  frog  contiguous  to  heel, 
until  by  pressing  it  with  the  thumb  and  finger  it  feels  soft;  notice  this 
particularly,  for  it  is  these  pegs  that  prevent  the  heel  and  frog  from 
expanding.  In  order  to  expand  the  hoof,  fit  the  shoe  wider  than  the 
hoof  so  that  you  can  see  through  the  nail  holes  from  the  quarters  to  heel ; 
set  the  shoe  in  its  proper  place  by  nailing  two  thirds  of  the  way  betweeu 
the  quarter  and  toe  on  one  side ;  push  the  shoe  over  so  that  one  side  is 
even  with  the  wall  of  the  hoof,  drive  the  nails  without  clinching ;  this 
enables  you  to  get  the  holes  as  you  want  them ;  draw  the  nails ;  com- 
mence and  drive  the  nails  on  the  other  side  without  driving  home,  but 
clinch  them ;  you  will  find  that  on  the  side  opposite  the  shoe  projects 
beyond  the  wall ;  commence  driving  the  nails,  (being  careful  that  the 
point  enters  the  holes  already  made  in  the  hoof,)  clinching  them,  but  not 
driving  home  ;  commence  now  and  driVe  all  the  nails,  first  on  one  side 
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and  then  on  the  other,  so  that  all  the  nails  can  be  driven  as  nearly  at 
the  same  time  as  possible.  By  this  mode  of  nailing,  the  foot  can  be 
expanded  from  £  to  $  of  an  inch. 

When  the  hoof  is  contracted  on  one  side  more  than  the  other,  cut  out 
the  heel  and  bars  more  on  that  side,  and  then  the  wall  from  quarter  to 
heel  and  from  coronet  down ;  this  weakens  these  parts,  and  as  the  foot 
expands  it  gradually  resumes  its  natural  shape. 

The  foot  shoidd  be  well  poulticed  with  flaxseed  meal,  which  keeps  the 
hoof  moist,  giving  the  contracted  parts  power  to  expand.    In  poulticing 
stuff  the  poultice  well  around  the  heel  and  coronet ;  keep  the  poultice 
moist  and  allow  it  to  remain  on  until  the  parts  have  expanded  to  their 
natural  size  and  shape. 

In  paring,  if  blood  is  drawn  it  does  no  harm  j  so  that  farriers  in  fol- 
lowing out  this  system  need  have  no  fear  of  injuring  the  foot,  for,  as 
before  stated,  weakening  the  contracted  parts  takes  away  the  cause  and 
gives  the  necessary  room  for  expansion.  Always  cut  the  bar  well  out, 
for  it  is  the  bar  which  crowds  against  the  frog,  preventing  it  from  expand- 
ing, and  if  the  frog  is  not  allowed  to  expand  it  contracts  the  space  that 
the  coffin  bone  occupies  in  the  foot,  and  at  the  same  time  contracts  the 
heel.  When  the  hoof  is  not  pared  very  deeply  it  can  be  kept  moist  by 
stuffing  with  cow  manure,  and  the  coronet  kept  moist  by  putting  a  wet 
swab  around  the  pastern  joint,  but  it  is  always  best  to  poultice  if  only  for 
a  tew  days. 

All  horses  whose  hoofs  are  perfectly  natural,  it  is  advisable  always  to 
keep  a  wet  swab  around  their  pasterns  while  in  the  stable. 

In  treating  corns,  pare  the  hoof  out,  cut  away  the  bars,  pare  the  corn 
down  evenly,  adjust  the  commissures,  lower  the  heel,  and  let  there  be  no 
pressure  upon  the  corn  ;  if  the  com  is  extensive  in  shoeing  it  will  some- 
times require  a  bar  shoe. 

In  taking  away  all  pressure  upon  the  affected  parts  it  allows  that  part 
to  grow  down,  thus  throwing  out  the  diseased  portion. 

In  fitting  the  shoe  drive  the  nails  from  the  quarter  total  on  each  side, 
which  takes  all  weight  from  the  affected  part ;  keep  the  feet  well  stuffed 
or  poulticed.* 

In  treating  a  pumiced  or  flat  foot,  shorten  the  toe  as  much  as  possible, 
pare  the  foot  carefully  without  taking  too  much  away  from  the  base  or 
forward  part  of  the  hoof,  pare  the  frog,  cut  away  the  bars,  lower  and 
open  the  heel  and  adjust  the  commissures,  groove  the  wall  from  coronet 
on  one  side  to  the  other  about  two  inches  wide,  extending  one  inch  from 
coronet  down,  the  line  of  groove  forming  a  semicircle  5  make  five  or 
six  small  grooves  from  coronet  down  to  the  semicircular  groove  already 
made,  coronet  being  more  or  less  contracted  in  pumiced  feet ;  this  plan 
weakens  that  portion  of  hoof,  and  when  the  poultice  is  iipplied  will  allow 
it  to  expand  more  readily.  Fit  the  shoe  with  small  corks  on  the  heel,  for 
the  heel  being  lowered  and  opened,  the  strain  would  be  too  sudden  on 
the  tendons  if  a  flat  shoe  were  put  on,  but  at  each  shoeing,  as  the  hoof 
expands  and  resumes  its  natural  shape,  the  corks  can  be  gradually  low- 
ered until  the  shoe  is  perfectly  flat ;  keep  the  foot  well  poulticed,  partic- 
ularly the  coronet  and  heels. 

In  a  foundered  horse,  shorten  the  toe,  lower  the  heels,  cut  the  bars 
away,  pare  the  frog,  adjust  the  commissures,  cutting  down  deeply  ;  cut 
a  groove  from  toe  to  opening  of  heel  on  each  side,  so  that  when  the  poul- 
tice is  applied  the  inflammation  can  be  more  readily  drawn  out ;  it  is  also 


*  Thrush  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  contraction.    Pare  out  the  thrush  and  keep  the 
foot  clean  and  well  poulticed. 
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well  to  prick  the  hoof  to  the  quick  around  the  top  of  coronet,  especially 
if  the  horse  is  badly  foundered  ;  keep  the  foot  well  poulticed  at  heel, 
sole,  and  coronet,  until  all  inflammation  is  gone ;  shoe  as  usual,  being 
ing  careful  not  to  drive  the  nails  too  close  to  part  of  toe  that  is  weakened. 
For  sand  crack,  cut  away  the  bars,  adjust  the  coinmissures?  pare  the 
sole  and  frog,  open  and  lower  the  heel,  make  a  groove  half-inch  wide 
through  the  whole  length  of  crack  and  deep  enough  to  draw  blood,  cut 
out  the  toe,  so  that  when  the  shoe  is  placed  on  the  hoof  the  end  and 
sides  of  crack  are  free  from  pressure.  Fit  the  shoe  so  as  to  expand  the 
hoof  by  nailing,  taking  care  to  keep  the  crack  expanded  with  a  prier 
while  the  nails  are  being  driven,  after  which  remove  the  prier.  Keep 
the  foot  well  poulticed  until  the  new  horn  commences  to  grow  out,  then 
fill  the  crack  with  tar  or  pitch,  but  keep  the  foot  as  moist  as  possible 
all  th©  time,  and  the  longer  the  poultice  remains  on  the  better  the  effect. 
Knuckling  and  knee-sprung,  lower  the  heel  as  much  as  possible,  shorten 
the  toe,  cut  away  the  bars,  and  treat  the  same  as  for  contraction. 

A.  B.  TAYLOR, 
Brevet  Captain  and  A.  A.  Q.  M.  IT.  8.  A., 

First  Lieutenant  5th  Cavalry. 

True  copy : 

J.  C.  McFERRAN, 
Deputy  Quartermaster  General, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  XT.  &  A. 
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40th  Congress,  \    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  (  Ex.  Boo. 
3d  Session.       J  )    No.  64. 


OFFICERS,  CIVILIANS,  AND  MEN  IN  MILITARY  SERVICE  AT 

NEW  YORK. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE   SECRETARY  OF    WAR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  ISth  ultimo,  relative  to 
the  number  of  army  officers,  civilians,  and  enlisted  men  in  military  service 
at  and  near  New  York  city. 


January  29, 1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department,  January  28,  1869. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  dated  December  18, 1868,  has  the  honor  to  report  the 
number  of  commissioned  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilians  detailed  and 
employed  in  connection  with  the  military  service  in  and  about  the  city 
of  New  York,  as  follows: 

Headquarters  military  division  of  the  Atlantic. — One  major  general,  one 
lieutenant  colonel,  four  captains,  one  second  lieutenant,  and  nine  enlisted 
men. 

Headquarters  department  of  the  east. — One  brigadier  general,  three  first 
lieutenants,  and  ten  enlisted  men. 

Standing  general  court  martial. — One  colonel  and  one  first  lieutenant; 
and  two  enlisted  men  and  one  civilian. 

Army  retiring  board. — One  colonel,  one  lieutenant  colonel,  and  one 
captain. 

General  recruiting  service. — One  colonel,  one  lieutenant  colonel,  one 
captain,  two  first  lieutenants,  and  13  enlisted  men. 

Inspector  GeneraVs  department. — One  colonel,  (inspector  general  military 
division  of  the  Atlantic,)  and  one  lieutenant  colonel,  (assistant  inspector 
general  department  of  the  east.) 

Quartermaster^  department. — One  colonel,  one  major,  one  captain,  and 
52  civilians. 

Subsistence  department. — One  colonel,  one  major,  and  13  civilians. 

Medical  department. — One  lieutenant  colonel,  six  majors,  five  enlisted 
men,  and  19  civilians. 

Pay  department. — Four  majors  and  four  civilians. 

Ordnance  department. — One  major  and  twenty-eight  civilians. 
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Engineer  department — Two  colonels,  three  lieutenant  colonels,  three 
majors,  one  captain,  two  first  lieutenants,  four  enlisted  men,  and  19 
civilians. 

The  lieutenant  colonel  and  second  lieutenant  at  headquarters £of  the 
military  division  will  be  relieved  in  the  spring.  All  other  officers  and 
men  at  those  headquarters  will  still  be  required  if  the  division  continues. 
No  reduction  of  officers  or  men  at  headquarters  department  of  the  east 
can  be  made. 

The  colonel  and  lieutenant  reported  on  the  standing  court-martial  are 
the  president  and  judge  advocate,  and  officers  of  great  experience.  A 
large  number  of  retired  officers  have  just  been  relieved  from  this  court; 
their  places  to  be  supplied  by  detail  from  the  officers  serving  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  army  retiring  board  is  organized  as  economically  as  is  practicable, 
and  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

The  general  recruiting  service  has  been  so  reduced  in  officers  and  men 
that  the  Adjutant  General  reports  it  as  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  army. 

The  inspector  general  and  assistant  are  busily  and  usefully  employed 
at  this  time.  The  number  of  officers  in  their  department  is  so  limited 
that  the  opportunity  to  transfer  one  of  them  elsewhere  would  not  be  lost, 
if  it  were  presented,  as  it  may  be  hereafter. 

The  work  of  the  quartermasters'  department  is  still  large,  but  the  force 
has  been,  is  being,  and  will  be  decreased  in  full  proportion  to  the  decrease 
of  business. 

In  the  subsistence  department  some  little  decrease,  it  is  anticipated, 
may  be  made  in  a  short  time,  but  just  now  it  is  not  practicable. 

The  medical  department  has  been  largely  reduced,  but  will  admit  of 
no  further  reduction  just  now.    One  major  will  be  relieved  in  the  spring. 

The  pay  department  will  admit  of  no  further  reduction  at  this  time. 

The  ordnance  department  is  engaged  in  collecting,  arranging,  and  pre. 
paring  arms,  &c,  for  sale  at  New  York,  under  the  law  relating  thereto. 
When  this  work  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the  present  arrangements 
will  be  broken  up. 

The  engineer  department  has  at  New  York,  as  the  most  convenient 
point,  a  board  of  officers  of  high  rank  and  long  experience  in  the  corps 
of  engineers,  to  plan,  revise,  and  consider,  and  experiment  upon,  projects 
for  permanent  defences,  materials  for  fortifications  and  harbor  and  river 
improvements.  Other  officers  and  employes  are  engaged  upon  the  de- 
fences of  New  York  and  improvement  of  its  rivers  and  harbor.  Some  little 
reduction  is  contemplated,  but  the  number  of  officers  and  employes  varies 
with  the  appropriations  for  fortifications  and  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  ever  since  the  close  of  the  war  the  War 
Department  has  made  strenuous  exertions  to  reduce  the  military  estab- 
lishment in  all  its  branches,  which  exertions  will  not  be  relaxed,  and 
instances  are  not  wanting  wherein  the  reductions  ordered  by  the  depart- 
ment have  been  considerably  in  advance  of  what  the  public  interests 
would  properly  admit,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officers  concerned. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 


40th  Congress,  >    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.     (  Ex.  Doc. 
3d  Session.      f  \    No.  65. 


SHIP  CANAL  THROUGH  MAUMEE  BAY. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE   SECRETARY  OF   WAR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  6th  instant^  transmitting 
report  by  General  Cram  upon  the  proposed  ship  canal  through  Maumee 
bay  to  Lake  Erie. 


January  29, 1869.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department,  January  28, 1869. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  dated  January  6,  1869,  has  the  honor  to  submit  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  General  T.-  J.  Cram,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  upon  the 
proposed  ship  canal  through  the  shoal  water  of  Maumee  bay  to  deep 
water  in  Lake  Erie,  and  to  invite  attention  to  the  accompanying  report 
of  a  board  of  engineers  and  to  the  remarks  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
upon  the  said  report  of  General  Cram. 

J.  M.  SCBOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Headquarters  Corps  op  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  27, 1869. 

General  :  In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives dated  January  6,  1869, 1  forward  a  "  copy  of  the  report  of 
General  T.  J.  Cram,  of  the  engineer  department,  upon  the  examination 
and  survey  for  a  ship  canal  on  the  prolongation  of  the  lower  reach  of 
the  Maumee  river  through  the  shoal  water  of  Maumee  bay,  Ohio,  directly 
to  deep  water  in  Lake  Erie,  with  plans  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  same." 

In  transmitting  this  report  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  project  as 
presented  by  General  Cram  has  not  my  approval,  being  objectionable 
both  as  to  location  of  proposed  canal  aud  as  to  plan  of  construction. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  depth  of  water  expected  to  be  secured  by  the 
construction  of  this  canal  not  only  will  not  be  maintained,  but  that  the 
work  itself  will  tend  to  seriously  impair  the  navigation  through  Maumee 
bay  and  the  present  outlet  of  Maumee  river. 
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In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  work  the  project  of  General  Cram 
was  submitted  to  a  board  of  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers  of  special 
experience  in  lake  harbor  works,  who  were  instructed  to — 

Take  into  consideration  the  plan  submitted  by  Brevet  Major  General  Cram,  dated 
December  27,  18158,  for  the  improvement  of  the  entrance  into  the  Maumee  river,  and  in  so 
doing  consider  the  relative  advantages  of  continuing  the  present  plan  of  widening  and 
deepening  the  track  vessels  now  use  in  passing  through  Maumee  bay,  and  that  of  a  new  cut 
from  deep  water  in  Maumee  river  to  deep  water  in  Lake  Erie. 

If  such  a  cut  or  canal  is  deemed  feasible  its  proper  direction,  its  width  and  the  protection 
required  for  its  banks,  will  be  determined  as  well  as  its  cost.  The  cost  of  executing  each 
project  discussed  will  be  submitted. 

1  he  board  will  determine,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  its  procedings,  what  increased  depth 
of  entrance  is  required  at  this  harbor  for  the  greater  economy  and  security  of  lake  naviga- 
tion in  view  of  the  growing  wants  of  commerce. 

The  report  of  the  board  is  transmitted  herewith.  I  concur  with  the 
board  in  its  deductions  and  conclusion,  "  that  the  improvement  of  this 
harbor  should  be  effected  by  dredging  the  main  or  western  channel," 
and  have  to  request  that  this  report  may  be  forwarded  to  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  with  the  special  report  called  for. 

General  Cram  estimates  the  cost  of  the  improvement  by  his  project, 
giving  13  feet  depth,  at  $885,526. 

The  board  estimates  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  using  the  western 
channel  and  giving  13  feet  depth,  at  $124,212. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  of  Engineers,  Commanding.  ' 

Miyor  General  J.  M.  SChofield, 

Secretary  of  War,  War  Department 


Report  upon  the  examination  and  survey,  with  plans  and  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  constructing,' a  ship  canal  in  the  direction  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
lower  reach  of  the  Maumee  river,  directly  across  the  shoal  Maumee  hay, 
into  deep  water  of  Lake  Erie ;  by  Brevet  Major  General  T.  J.  Cram, 
colonel  corps  of  engineers,  in  accordance  with  authority  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  September  1, 1868. 

I. — REASONS  FOB  CONSTRUCTING  THIS  PROPOSED  SHIP  CANAL. 

In  my  annual  reports  of  1867-68  cogent  reasons  have  been  urged  for 
stopping  further  expenditures  upon  the  plan  of  widening  the  vessel 
tracks  as  they  now  pass  through  the  bay  and  deepening  them  to  12  feet, 
as  we  have  been  doing  the  past  two  seasons,  under  the  appropriations  of 
1866-'67,  amounting  to  $40,000. 

The  examination  and  survey  continued  up  to  the  close  of  the  present 
dredging  season  give  us  the  data  for  arriving  at  the  measure  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  be  expected  from  continuing  the  present 
plan  of  improvement,  which  I  will  here  briefljr  present. 

On  chart  A  I  have  located  this  improvement  bjr  the  red  dotted  lines, 
extending  from  buoy  No.  9,  the  present  mouth  proper  of  the  river,  to 
buoy  No.  7,  a  distance  of  1 J  mile,  in  which  we  have  dredged  so  that  we 
now  have  170  feet  width  and  12  feet  depth  of  channel  in  low  water  of 
the  season  of  navigation,  excluding  those  occasional  gales  from  the  west, 
when  the  water  is  blown  from  the  bay  so  as  to  lower  it  by  three  to  four  feet. 

The  total  amount  dredged  for  this  improvement  has  been  82,469  cubic 
yards,  including  dredging  away  the  troublesome  elbow  near  the  month, 
the  whole  costing  under  the  contract  $35,200  50. 
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It  is  very  true  that  this 'improvement  has  relieved  the  navigation 
verv  much  of  the  difficulties  vessels  have  heretofore  encountered  in 
this  reaeh;  so  much  that  none  have  been  reported  as  having  grounded 
here  this  season* 

The  difficulties  now  are  further  out  on  both  vessel  tracks,  where  in 
several  places  the  shoalness  is  such  that  they  frequently  ground  in 
adverse  winds — at  the  angles  of  the  tracks  mostly,  but  sometimes  even 
in  the  straight  parts  of  the  courses.  The  groundings  became  so  fre- 
quent that  I  directed  the  inspector  of  dredging  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
number  and  time  of  detention  of  all  that  should  come  under  his  obser- 
vation. His  report  has  been  rendered  and  shows  that  from  August  15 
to  November  18,  1868, 102  vessels  grounded,  and  the  average  detention 
for  each  was  13£  hours;  some  were  detained  as  long  as  48  hours.  These 
detentions,  bear  in  mind,  occurred  in  only  three  months  of  the  season  of 
navigation.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  money  loss  to  ship  and  freight 
owners  of  these  detentions. 

My  examinations  have  also  been  extended  to  the  questions  of  damage, 
lighterage,  and  lights  required  by  reason  of  the  shoalness  of  the  water 
and  the  angles  or  crookedness  of  these  vessel  tracks,  and  I  cannot  set 
their  aggregate  measure  in  cost  at  less  than  $25,000  per  season;  others 
set  it  much  higher. 

To  .estimate  the  cost  of  completing  the  improvement  by  the  mode  we 
have  been  pursuing  for  the  past  two  seasons,  by  dredging  these  tracks 
to  a  depth  of  12  and  width  of  200  feet,  I  take,  as  a  basis  of  calculation, 
the  cost  of  what  we  have  already  accomplished — premising  that  for  each 
mile,  as  we  should  go  further  out,  the  expense  of  dredging — from 
increased  risk  of  the  dredges,  tugs,  and  scows  being  driven  away,  and 
detention  by  the  frequently  passing  vessels — would  increase  in  the  ratio 
of  20  per  cent,  for  every  successive  mile  over  the  cost  of  the  preceding 
mile. 

Upon  the  foregoing  basis  I  make  the  cost  of  the  dredging  for 

completing  the  eastern  track $423, 386 

And  of  the  west  track '. 252,  710 

And  of  completing  both  without  any  dikes,  at 676, 096 


Should  one  be  improved  without  the  other,  there  woidd  be  times  when 
no  vessel  could  pass  in  or  out ;  hence  discontent,  unless  both  should  be 
improved ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  improve  both,  if  we  expect  by 
this  plan  to  render  the  bay  a  lit  harbor  of  refuge  in  all  weather. 

The  east  channel  would  be  6.811  miles  long  between  the  river's  mouth 
and  lake,  and  the  west  4.493  miles  long ;  and  after  dredging  them  to  this 
cost  they  would  most  undoubtedly  fill  up  within  a  few  years,  and  their 
angles  or  crookedness  at  all  times  would  be  serious  hindrances  to  the 
passage  of  vessels  under  strong  winds  from  almost  any  quarter. 

II. — PROPOSED   STRAIGHT   SHIP   CANAL. 

The  examinations  and  surveys  which  have  been  especially  made  for 
this  lead  us  to  a  location  for  the  canal,  represented  in  full  red  lines, 
extending  from  13  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  lower  reach  of  the  Maumee 
river,  as  seen  on  chart  A.  This  chart  shows  the  soundings  made  12 
years  since.  Map  B  also  shows  the  location  of  the  canal  and  the  sound- 
ings and  borings  made  in  September  and  October,  1868.  .On  a  careful 
comparison,  I  find  that  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  for  some  distance 
out  there  has  been  a  filling  up  in  the  past  12  years  for  at  least  18  inches; 
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but  as  we  go  further  out,  and  especially  out* into  the  lake  beyond  North 
Cape  Point,  the  changes  have  not  been  so  .great. 

It  is  impossible  to  CDmpare  with  mathematical  nicety  the  soundings  of 
our  recent  with  those  of  the  former  survey,  owing  to  the  bench-mark  of 
chart  A  not  having  been  recovered.  It  has  been  lost,  as  mentioned  on 
the  chart.  In  our  estimates,  therefore,  we  are  to  be  guided,  not  by  chart 
A,  but  by  map  B,  whose  plan  of  reference  for  the  soundings  is  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  at  the  low  stage  during  the  season  of  navigation,  exclud- 
ing the  extraordinary  fluctuations  already  referred  to.  Another  point: 
our  examinations  clearly  show  that,  without  much  greater  expense,  the 
new  canal  cannot  be  made  with  more  than  13  feet  depth  of  water  below 
this  low  stage,  which  has  been  fixed  and  marked  as  our  "  standard  stage ;" 
and  this  is  the  stage  designated  "  surface  of  water"  in  the  drawings 
accompanying  this  report. 

There  will  be  three  divisions  of  the  canal,  viz  : 

1.  Division  from  C,  which  we  have  permanently  located  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  to  D,  at  the  shore-line  of  the  cape  on  the  bay  aide,  an  extent 
of  4,720  yards. 

2.  Division  from  D  across  the  ground  of  the  cape  which  is  above  water 
to  d!  at  the  lake  shore-line,  an  extent  of  360  yards. 

3.  Division  from  d'  to  d",  which  is  a  point  in  13  feet  water  in  the  lake, 
an  extent  of  2,270  yards. 

Therefore,  from  13  feet  water  in  mouth  of  the  river  to  13  feet  water  in 
the  lake,  the  total  length  of  the  proposed  canal  will  be  7,350  yards,  or 
nearly  4^  statute  miles. 

The  mean  of  all  the  soundings  in  first  division  is  8.12  feet. 

The  mean  rise  of  ground  above  water  in  second  division  is  1.15  foot. 

The  mean  of  all  the  soundings  in  third  division  is  8.518  feet. 

Cross  section  of  tJie  proposed  canal. 

In  my  judgment,  for  the  present,  and  for  some  years  to  come,  the 
wants  of  the  general  commerce  for  refuge  and  the  immediate  commerce 
of  Toledo  would  be  amply  provided  for  by  making  the  canal  200  feet 
wide  at  bottom  and  260  feet  at  tjie  water  surface  in  first  division,  and 
200  feet  wide  at  bottom  and  252  feet  at  water  surface  in  second  division, 
and  250  feet  wide  at  bottom  and  water  surface  in  third  division. 

On  the  east,  or  bay  side,  of  the  canal,  in  first  division,  there  should 
be  constructed  of  wood,  with  the  earth  dredged  from  the  canal,  a  good 
dike  or  revetment,  with  its  faee  next  the  canal  vertical,  to  prevent  the 
heavy  bay  waves  coming  from  the  east  from  breaching  through  the  canal 
bank  into  the  canal.  On  the  land  side  such  a  revetment  wculd  not  be 
necessary ;  the  canal  side  there  should  have  a  slope  and  berme,  the  slopes 
to  be  one  on  two.  This,  in  after  time,  when  increased  commerce  wfll  need 
it,  would  allow  the  canal  to  be  widened  25  or  50  feet  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  first  construction. 

On  both  sides  of  second  division  there  should  be  slopes  of  one  on  two, 
then  a  berme  and  an  embankment ;  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  revet- 
ments, or  defensive  dike,  like  that  for  the  first  division. 

On  both  sides  of  third  division  parallel  piers  should  be  extended  out 
at  first  into  the  lake  onlj-  to  10  feet  water,  having  a  width  of  250  feet 
between  them.  This  would  be  for  the  outer  harbor  of  refuge,  and  a 
greater  width  I  think  unnecessary,  and  it  would  for  all  time  satisfy  the 
increawsing  wants  of  the  commerce.  The  earth,  however,  must  be  exca- 
vated in  this  division  to  allow  the  cribs  of  the  piering  to  stand  in  13  feet 
water  5  and  that  excavated  from  between  the  piers  to  be  used  in  part  for 
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filling  the  cribs  up  to  the  water  surface,  the  remainder  of  the  pier  filling 
to  be  of  rubble-stones,  and  the  remainder  of  the  earth  excavation  to  be 
thrown  over  back  of  the  piers,  and  put  in  proper  shape.  Of  course,  the 
dredging  for  the  canal  is  to  be  extended  bejond  the  piers,  to  the  13  feet 
curve  in  the  lake. 

Sheet  C  shows  the  cross-section  in  each  division  in  all  the  mathemati- 
cal details  and  dimensions,  drawn,  to  a  scale,  and  with  an  "  equalization 
tion  of  excavation  and  embankment."  The  tops  of  the  banks  in  each 
division  are  to  be  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Cubic  yards. 

The  excavation  in  1st  division  would  be 540, 450 

The  excavation  in  2d  division  would  be 129, 218 

The  excavation  in  3d  division  would  be 347, 012 

Total  excavation  for  canal  and  piers 1, 016, 680 


The  embankments  for  the  second  division  require  only  15,308  cubic 
yards  to  make  them ;  the  surplus  of  113,910  cubic  yards  is  to  be  brought 
back  to  help  make  the  western  embankment  of  first  division.  The  mean 
distance  this  surplus  will  have  to  be  moved  is  If  mile,  all  by  water.  The 
borings  at  six  different  places  along  the  line  of  the  location  show  that 
the  material  to  be  dredged  is  just  what  contractors  desire  for  their  ma- 
chines to  work  in,  and  that  it  is  of  very  easy  nature  for  dredging.  It  is 
also  good  for  driving  piles  into  and  holding  them  after  being  driven. 

The  design  for  the  wood- work  of  the  dike;  first  division,  is  shown  in  all 
necessary  details  on  sheet  D.  It  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which 
in  every  respect  has  proved  perfectly  successful  for  the  new  St.  Clair 
Flats  improvement,  and  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it  for  the 
Maumee  construction.  Even  though  the  waves  should  wash  away  the 
earthern  part  of  the  embankment,  the  wood-work  would  remain  intact, 
and  its  sheet-piling  would  prevent  the  earth  from  being  driven  into  the 
canal.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  this  revetment  for 
an  extent  only  of  11,610  feet. 

The  pier  work  in  third  division  I  would  only  at  first  extend  from  d'to 
the  10  feet  curve,  a  distance  of  1,300  yards,  but  dredge  out  to  the  13  feet 
curve  as  before  stated,  waiting  to  see  whether  it  would  be  necessary 
afterwards  to  extend  the  pier  further  out.  In  my  opinion  the  power  of 
the  outflow  of  this  river  through  such  a  channel  would  keep  the  new 
canal  clear  of  deposits  quite  out  beyond  the  13  feet  curve  after  dredging 
out  to  that  depth,  without  prolonging  the  piers.  The  force  of  outflow 
is  a  question  to  which  our  examination  and  survey  were  extended,  and 
my  assistant,  Captain  G.  J.  Ly decker,  corps  of  engineers,  presents  the 
following  results  of  his  experiments  upon  this  subject : 

In  the  reach  chart  A,  from  red  buoy  No.  6  to  black  buoy  No.  13,  a  distance  of  1,300  yards, 
he  found  the  surface  velocity  to  be  0.39  mile  per  hour ;  and  by  a  float  extending-  below  the 
surface  0.20  mile  per  hour,  a  light  southwest.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  current  in  the  lower  part  of  tho  river  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the 
winds.  Thus  a  strong  northeast  wind  backs  the  water  from  the  lake  and  bay  up  the  river, 
giving,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  a  strong  current,  uprising  the  water  in  the  bay  and  lower  reach 
of  the  river  from  two  to  three  feet  aboveits  ordinary  level.  When  the  lull  comes  the  water 
rushes  out  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium,  and  a  strong  down  current  results ;  and  vice  vena, 
a  strong  wind  from  the  southwest  produces  corresponding  but  opposite  currents  to  those 
mentioned  above  as  due  to  a  northeast  wind.  During  the  day  and  night  previous  to  his  ezperi- ' 
ments  a  strong  southwest  wind  had  prevailed  and  the  water  in  that  reach  and  bay  had  fallen 
10  inches. 

But  in  freshets,  especially  in  those  of  spring-time,  the  outflow  is  very  powerful,  notwith- 
standing the  winds  from  the  quarters  mentioned,  and  outward  currents  obtain  for  seven  to 
ten  days. 
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The  effect  of  these  in  clearing  the  canal,  if  properly  made,  from  depos- 
its would  undoubtedly  be  successful.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  effect  can 
never  be  hoped  for  in  a  division  of  the  force  of  this  outflow  between  two 
crooked  channels,  such  as  we  have  at  present,  and  should  continue  to 
have  by  improving  ever  so  much  the  east  and  west  vessel  tracks. 

The  view  I  take  in  respect  to  filling  the  piers  of  the  3d  division,  is  to 
fill  the  lower  parts  with  stone  ballast  for  a  height  of  three  feet,  thence 
to  the  water  surface  with  the  materials  we  dredge  from  the  water-way 
between  the  piers,  and  thence  four  feet  higher  with  rubble-stone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  timbers  of  the  superstructure.  The  cribs  should  be 
fastened  in  place  by  a  pile  driven  in  each  interior  corner,  the  effect  of 
which  I  know  from  my  own  experience,  when  the  piles  are  properly 
driven,  would  be  to  keep  the  cribs  from  careening  while  they  settle. 
In  this  locality  the  borings  lead  to  the  belief  that  after  dredging  to  a 
depth  of  13  feet,  the  foundations  will  admit  of  close  bottoms  to  the  cribs. 
Should  it  be  found  otherwise,  in  the  process  of  construction,  the  tight 
flooring  could  be  left  out  and  cribs  would  then  have  the  single  grating 
bottom.    Sheet  E  shows  the  drawings  of  the  cribs  and  superstructure. 

Approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  canal. 

Item  1 .  Dredging  1,016,680  cubic  yards  of  earth  in  all  the 
divisions,  and  putting  the  same  into  dike  piers  and  banks, 
as  shown  by  the  drawings  on  sheet  C,  at  30  cents  per 
cubic  yard $305,004  00 

Item  2.  11,610  running  feet  of  revetment  in  first  division, 
as  shown  on  sheet  D,  materials,  $6  92  and  labor  of  con- 
struction at  $4  12  per  running  foot  of  dike 128,174  00 

Item  3.  7,800  running  feet  of  piering  in  third  division, 
shown  in  construction  on  sheet  E,  materials  at  $5  91  and 
labor  of  construction  at  $10  97  per  running  foot  of  pier- 
ing       365,664  00 

Contingencies,  including  services  of  inspector,  at  five  per 
eent. 39,942  00 

u  Creosoting  v  all  the  wood  above  water  to  preserve  it  from 
decay,  311,610  cubic  feet,  at  15  cents  per  cubic  foot 46,742  00 

Total 885,526  00 


HI. — COMPARISONS  OP  METHODS  OP  IMPROVEMENT. 

In  chapter  one  the  estimated  cost  of  dredging  out  the  present  west 
vessel  track  to  a  width  of  200  and  a  depth  of  12  feet  only,  is  $252,710, 
and  for  the  east  track  it  id  $423,386. 

Now,  if  we  dredge  out  an  entire  new  channel  to  a  width  of  200  feet  at 
bottom,  and  to  a  depth  of  12  feet  along  the  straight  course  upon  which 
it  is  proposed  to  locate  the  canal,  throwing  the  dredged  earth  out  to  the 
right  and  left,  or  getting  rid  of  it  as  we  should  do  by  dredging  either  or 
both  of  the  present  tracks,  the  amount  of  dredging  in  all  three  of  the 
divisions,  from  12  feet  water  in  the  river  to  12  feet  water  in  the 
lake,  would  be  647,637  cubic  yards,  which,  at  30  cents,  would  cost 
$194,291 ;  being  less  by  $58,419  than  the  cost  of  the  west,  and  less  by 
$229,095  than  that  of  the  east  track.  The  total  length  of  the  straight 
channel  to  be  dredged  could  be  6,670  yards;  equivalent  to  about  3$ 
miles.  Such  an  improvement,  without  vestment  in  the  first,  and  with- 
out piers  in  the  third  division,  would  be  liable  to  fill,  notwithstanding 
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the  outflowing  force,  but  not  so  liable  as  the  east  or  west  track  would 
be;   and  the  straight  channel  would  afford  much  better  ingress  and 
egress  for  vessels  than  either  or  both  of  the  present  tracts  could  offer  if 
dredged  out  to  their  full  lengths. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

T.  J.  CRAM, 
Colonel  Engineers,  Brevet  Major  General. 

Brevet  Major  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Brigadier  General,  Chief  of  Engineers  TJ.  8.  A. 

Detroit,  December  27, 1868. 


Proceedings  of  a  board  of  engineers,  convened  at  Washington,  D.  ft,  in 

obedience  to  the  following  order: 

[Special  Orders,  No.  2.—  Extract.] 

Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  14,  1869. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

'A.  A  board  of  engineers,  for  the  consideration  of  the  improvement  of  the  entrance  to  Toledo 
harbor,  Ohio,  consisting  of  the  following- named  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  namely: 
Colonel  John  N.  Macomb,  brevet  colonel  United  States  army ;  Colonel  James  H.  Simpson, 
brevet  brigadier  general  United  States  army  ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Israel  C.  Woodruff,  brevet 
brigadier  general  United  States  army;  Major  J.  B.Wheeler,  brevet  colonel  United  States 
army ;  Major  Walter  Mc  Far  land,  brevet  major  United  States  army,  will  assemble  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  this  order. 

By  command  of  Brigadier  Geueral  Humphreys : 

THOMAS  LINCOLN  CASEY. 
Major  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Colonel  U,  S.  A, 

Saturday,  January  16, 1869—12.30  p.  m. 

The  members  having  met  in  pursuance  of  the  above  order — present  all 
of  the  officers  therein  named — the  board  was  organized  by  the  reading 
by  the  senior  member,  Colonel  John  N.  Macomb,  brevet  colonel  United 
States  army,  president  of  the  board  ex  officio,  of  the  order  of  assembly 
given  above,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  business. 

The  following  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was 
laid  before  the  board  and  read  to  it : 

Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  16,  1869. 
Colonel:  The  board  of  engineers  convened  in  pursuance  of  Special  Orders,  No.  2,  head- 
quarters corps  of  engineers,  January  14,  1869,  for  the  consideration  of  the  improvement  of 
the  entrance  to  Toledo  harbor,  Ohio,  will  take  iuto  consideration  the  plan  submitted  by  Bre- 
vet Major  General  Cram,  dated  December  '27,  1868,  for  the  improvement  of  the  entrance  into 
the  Maumee  river,  and  in  so  doing  consider  the   relative  advantages   of  continuing  the 

£  resent  plan  of  widening  and  deepening  the  track  vessels  now  use  in  passing  through 
laumee  bay  and  that  of  a  new  cut  from  deep  water  in  Maumee  river  to  deep  water  in  Lake 
Erie. 

If  such  a  cut  or  canal  is  deemed  feasible,  its  proper  direction,  its  width,  and  the  protec- 
tion required  for  its  banks,  will  be  determined,  as  well  as  its  cost.  The  cost  of  executing 
each  project  discussed  will  be  submitted. 

The  board  will  determine,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  its  proceedings,  what  increased 
depth  of  entrance  is  required  at  this  harbor  for  the  greater  economy  and  security  of  lake 
navigation  in  view  of  the  growing  wants  of  commerce! 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  J.  C.  Woodruff  will  be  instructed  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  board  of  engineers,  including  mileage  of  the  members,  to  Washington  and  returning 
to  their  stations,  from  the  appropriation  for  examination  and  survey  on  northwestern  lakes. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  of  Engineers,  Commanding, 
Colonel  J.  N.  Macomb, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  President  Board  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  original  "plan  submitted  by  Brevet  Major  General  Cram,  dated 
December  27,  1868,  for  the  improvement  of  the  entrance  into  the  Mau- 
mie  river,,,  was  then  laid  before  the  board,  read,  and  partly  discussed; 
after  which  the  board  adjourned  to  meet  on  Monday,  January  18?  1869, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  same  place,  room  No.  18  Winder's  building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

WALTER  McFARLAND, 
Major  of  Engineers,  Recorder  ex  officio. 


Monday,  January  18, 1869. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  improving  the  entrance  to  Toledo  harbor,  Ohio, 
recommended  by  General  Oram. 

After  examining  the  lake  survey  charts  of  this  harbor,  showing  its 
condition  in  1844  and  1857,  and  comparing  the  soundings  given  thereon 
with  those  furnished  by  General  Cram,  also  examining  the  records  of 
the  imports  and  exports  at  this  port  for  several  years  back,  the  board, 
after  further  discussion  of  the  various  features  of  the  scheme,  adjourned 
at  half-past  3  to  meet  again  on  Tuesday,  January  19,  1869,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  same  place. 

WALTER  McFARLAND, 
Major  of  Engineers,  Recorder  ex  officio. 


Tuesday,  January  19, 1869. 

The  board  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  resumed  the  investi- 
gation of  the  matters  submitted  to  its  judgment,  and  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  succeeding  day,  at  the  same 
place. 

WALTER  McFARLAtfD, 
Major  of  Engineers,  Recorder  ex  officio.  ' 


Wednesday,  January  20, 1869. 

The  board  met  at  the  hour  and  place  appointed,  and  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subjects  before  it,  and  after  deliberating  upon  them, 
adjourned  at  half-past  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  meet  the  succeeding  day  at  the 
usual  place,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

WALTER  McFARLASTD, 
Major  of  Engineers,  Recorder  ex  officio. 


Thursday,  January  21, 1869. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  proceeded  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  business  before  it* 

After  due  deliberation,  the  board  submit  the  following  opinions  and 
recommendations  in  regard  to  the  improvement: 

opinions,  etc. 

The  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  depth  of  water  recommended  by 
General  Cram,  viz :  13  feet  below  lowest  water  of  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion, excluding  storm  tides  from  consideration,  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
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and  prospective  wants  of  this  harbor,  as  indicated  by  the  published 
record  of  its  imports  and  exports. 

The  plan  of  a  straight  cut  or  canal,  as  proposed  by  General  Cram,  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  very  defective  and  highly  objectionable, 
both  as  to  location  of  the  cut,  in  the  details  of  its  construction,  and  in 
the  magnitude  of  its  cost. 

This  plan  contemplates  a  canal  with  embanked  and  partially  revetted 
sides,  4  1-10  miles  long,  not  less  than  200  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  a 
depth  of  13  feet;  beginning  near  a  point  marked  on  the  map  herewith 
as  buoy  No.  9,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  river,  and  extending  into 
Lake  Erie  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  the  13  feet  curve.  The  estimated 
cost  of  executing  this  project  is  $885,526. 

In  locating  this  canal,  General  Cram  appears  not  to  have  considered 
the  flow  of  water  from  the  Ottawa  river,  which  empties  into  Maumee 
bay  near  to  and  west  of  North  Cape  Point. 

This  river  drains  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  square  miles 
of  country  and  at  times  must  pour  a  large  volume  of  water  into  Maumee 
bay.    The  exaet  quantity  of  this  flow  is  not  known. 

If  this  canal  proposed  by  General  Cram  be  built,  its  dikes  would  form 
a  dam  directly  across  the  natural  course  of  the  outflow  from  this  river. 

This  dam  or  obstruction  would  certainly  be  carried  away  unless  made 
stronger  than  proposed  in  the  plan  submitted;  and  if  so  strengthened 
as  not  to  be  carried  away  would  deflect  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa  from 
their  natural  course,  and  cause  them  to  flow  around  the  inner  end  of  the 
canal.  This  current  meeting  the  current  of  the  Maumee  river  would 
prevent  its  entrance  into  the  canal,  and  the  scour  through  the  canal, 
upon  which  General  Cram  lays  so  much  stress,  would  be  lost,  and  the 
mouth  soon  fill  up. 

The  construction  of  this  canal  would  result  in  actual  injury  to  this 
harbor  as  one  of  refuge;  for  the  main  entrance  into  Maumee  bay,  called 
the  main  or  west  channel,  immediately  west  of  Turtle  island  light,  is 
nearly  half  a  mile  wide  with  thirteen  feet  depth  of  water,  and  affords  a 
good  roadstead  for  vessels  seeking  shelter  here,  for  they  are  protected 
from  northeast  gales,  which  in  this  part  of  the  lake  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous, by  Turtle  island  and  the  shoals  extending  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  of  it. 

Vessels  seeking  shelter  from  westerly  gales  may  anchor  with  safety 
either  inside  or  outside  of  Maumee  bay. 

These  advantages  as  a  natural  harbor  of  refuge,  which  Maumee  bay 
now  oilers,  would  be  endangered  by  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
canal,  supposing  a  current  to  pass  through  it  as  General  Cram  asserts 
it  would ;  for  its  effect  would  be  to  cause  a  deposit  and  gradual  shoaling 
of  water  in  this  harbor  of  refuge. 

If,  however,  it  were  decided  to  construct  such  a  canal,  the  project  of 
embauking  should  be  discarded,  and  its  sides  should  be  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  being  destroyed  by  the  wash  of  the  sea.  The 
parts  exposed  to  the  bay,  and  those  north  of  North  Cape  Point,  should 
be  composed  of  cribs  ballasted  with  stone.  A  canal  constructed  in  this 
manner  would  far  exceed  in  cost  the  estimate  furnished  by  General 
Cram. 

For  these  reasons  the  board  would  recommend  the  rejection  of  the 
plan. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  any  other  plan  of  improvement, 
the  board  desires  to  express  its  decided  disapproval  of  the  suggestion 
made  by  General  Cram  of  throwing  the  material,  as  dredged  from  the 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  65 2 
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bottom  of  the  cut,  into  the  cribs,  or  of  using  tight  bottoms  in  those 
cribs. 

Neither  does  the  experience  of  the  board  confirm  the  assertion  of 
General  Cram,  that  piles  driven  in  the  corners  of  a  crib  filled  with  stone 
keep  it  from  careening  while  settling,  for  there  are  numerous  well  estab- 
lished instances  of  their  failure  to  do  so. 

General  Cram  lays  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  improving  the  east 
channel,  in  order  to  prevent  discontent,  and  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
improvement  at  $423,386. 

The  board  not  only  does  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of 
making  this  improvement  but  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  any  such 
attempt  at  improvement  would  probably  result  in  injury  to  the  harbor. 

General  Cram  estimates  the  cost  of  improving  the  main  channel,  or 
west  track,  as  he  calls  it,  at  $252,710,  for  a  width  of  200  feet  and  a  depth 
of  12  feet. 

The  board,  however,  finds  that  to  give  the  western  channel,  from  the 
deep  water  of  Maumee  river  to  the  13  feet  curve  in  the  lake,  the 
same  width  of  200  feet,  and  a  depth  of  13  feet,  instead  of  12  feet,  would 
require  the  excavation  of  382,000  cubic  yards  of  material,  (throwing  out  of 
consideration  the  82,000  cubic  yards  which  General  Cram  reports  as 
already  excavated,)  which,  at  40  cents  per  cubic  yard,  a  liberal  estimate 
compared  to  current  rates,  would  amount  to  $152,800 — a  reduction  of 
about  $100,000  below  his  own  estimate. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  surveys  of  this  harbor  fnade  in  1844  and 
1857,  in  relation  to  the  soundings  given  therein,  and  those  furnished  by 
General  Cram,  shows  that  while  in  this  period  of  13  years  there 
had  been,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  slight  shoaling  on  the  banks, 
the  channels  themselves  have  not  materially  changed ;  whence  it  is  in- 
ferred that  no  serious  filling  is  to  be  apprehended  if  the  waters  of  the 
Maumee  and  Ottawa  are  permitted  to  flow  through  the  channels  which 
they  have  made  for  themselves,  while  the  consequences  of  attempting 
to  divert  them  into  other  courses  can  only  be  known  by  trial,  and,  ex- 
perience shows,  are  quite  apt  to  be  different  from  our  preconceived  no- 
tions of  them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  board,  in  conclusion,  then,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  this  harbor  should  be  effected  by  dredging  the  main  or  western 
channel ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  board  would  recommend  the  building 
of  first-class  dredging  machines,  to  be  worked  by  hired  labor. 

The  cost  of  the  machines  necessary  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  in 
the  best  and  most  economical  manner  would  be  as  follows,  viz. : 

Three  dredging  machines,  at  $13,500  each $40,500 

Six  dump  scows,  at  $1,250  each 7,500 

One  flat  scow 600 

One  steam  tug 8,000 

Total 56,600 


These  three  machines  and  the  tug  could  be  operated  for  $100  per  day. 

Ten  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  original  cost  would  keep  them  in 
repair  and  in  working  order. 

They  would  dredge  in  the  aggregate,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  1,000 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  would,  therefore,  accomplish  the  work  required 
of  them,  under  the  least  favorable  conditions,  in  382  working  days. 
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The  entire  cost  of  the  improvement,  then,  would  be  as  follows: 

First  cost  of  machines $56, 600 

Bepairs,  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  say,  for  two  years 11, 320 

Cost  of  working  would  not  exceed 45, 000 

Total 112, 920 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies 11, 292 

Aggregate  cost • 124, 212 

Thus,  for  two  years'  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  General 
Cram's  estimate,  the  entire  work  could  be  completed,  and  the  United 
States  would,  at  the  close,  be  in  possession  of  $56,600  worth  of  machines, 
which  could  be  applied  to  the  keeping  open  the  channels  here  ana 
elsewhere  on  the  lakes  if  necessary.  Even  were  it  necessary  to  work 
these  machines  annually  in  order  to  keep  this  channel  open,  which,  from 
the  almost  unchangeable  nature  of  this  bay  it  is  quite  certain  would 
not  be  the  case,  the  annual  cost  of  running  them  and  keeping  them  in 
repair  would  be  but  a  trifling  part  of  the  yearly  interest  on  the  excess  of 
the  amount  of  General  Cram's  estimate  over  the  original  cost  of  these 
machines. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted : 

J.  N.  MACOMB, 
Colonel  of  Engineers,  Brevet  Colonel  U.  8.  A. 

J.  H.  SIMPSON, 
Colonel  of  Engineers,  Brevet  Brigadier  General  U.  8.  A. 

J.  C.  WOODRUFF, 
Lieut  Col.  of  Engineers,  Brevet  Brigadier  General. 

J,  B.  WHEELER, 
Major  of  Engineers,  and  Brevet  Colonel. 
WALTER  McFARLAND, 
Major  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Major  U.  8.  A. 

There  being  no  other  business  before  it,  the  board  adjourned  sine  die. 

J.  V.  MACOMB, 
Colonel  of  Engineers,  Brevet  Colonel  U.  8.  A. 

WALTER  McFARLAND, 
Major  qf  Engineers  and  Brevet  Major  U.  8.  A.,  Recorder. 
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MESSAGE 


FROM  THE 


PBESIDENT   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES, 


RELATIVE  TO 


Messrs.  Costello  and  Warren,  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States, 

imprisoned  in  Great  Britain* 


February  2,  1869.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed,  with  leave  to  report  at  any  time. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  without  date,  received  at  the  Executive 
Mansion  on  the  10th  of  December,  calling  for  correspondence  in  relation 
to  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Costello  and  Warren,  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States  imprisoned  in  Great  Britain,  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  papers  to  which  it  refers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  29, 1869. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington^  January  29, 1869. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred,  on  the  10th  of  Decern 
ber  last,  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  without  date, 
which  resolution  was  expressed  in  the  words  following,  namely : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  inform  this  house  what 
correspondence,  if  any,  in  addition  to  the  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Morau, 
our  acting  charge*  d'affaires  in  London,  furnished  by  him  June  22,  1868,  in  answer  to  the 
resolution  of  this  house,  of  June  15,  1868,  has  taken  place,  and  to  furnish  to  this  house 
copies  of  any  such  correspondence  for  the  immediate  action  of  Congress — 

has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President  a  copy  of  the  papers  mentioned 
in  the  subjoined  list,  relating  to  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Cos- 
tello, naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  imprisoned  in  Great 
Britain,  which  are  the  papers  called  for  by  the  above  recited  resolution. 
Respectfully  submitted: 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
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List  of  accompanying  papers. 

Mr.  Moran  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  72,  July  11,  1868. 

Same  to  same,  No.  75,  July  18, 1868,  (extract,)  with  an  accompaniment 

Same  to  same,  No.  78,  July  25, 1868. 

Lord  Stanley  to  Mr.  Thorn  ton,  July  28, 1868. 

Mr.  Moran  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  90,  August  5,  1868,  (extract,)  with 
accompaniments. 

Mr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  4,  August  29, 1868,  with  an  accompa- 
niments. 

Same  to  same,  No.  14,  September  12, 1868,  (extract.) 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Johnson,  No.  16,  September  14,  1868. 

Same  to  same,  No.  20,  September  23,  1868,  (extract.) 

Mr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Seward,  No.  70,  December  4, 1868,  with  an  accom- 
paniment. 


Mr.  Moran  to  Mr.  Seward. 

No.  72.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  July  11,  1868. 

Sir  :  Lord  Stanley  received  me  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  1  o'clock  on  the 
9th  instant,  when  I  read  to  him  your  despatch  No.  14,  of  the  22d  of  June, 
and  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  15th  of  that 
month,  requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
measures  as  shall  appear  proper  to  secure  the  release  from  imprisonment 
of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Costello. 

His  lordship  appeared  to  be  prepared  for  some  such  communication. 
He  listened  very  attentively  as  I  read,  and  when  I  had  concluded  said 
he  would  be  pleased  to  have  copies  of  the  papers.  I  placed  them  in  his 
hands,  when  he  asked  if  1  expected  a  formal  reply  at  the  moment,  sug- 
gesting at  the  same  time  that  his  answer  should  take  the  usual  diplo- 
matic course  and  go  through  Mr.  Thornton  at  Washington.  I  said  I 
presumed  his  lordship  would  prefer  to  adopt  that  mode,  and  I  should 
not  therefore  expect  his  answer  then. 

We  had  a  short  conversation  on  the  prospect  of  an  early  arrangement 
between  the  two  nations  of  the  question  of  expatriation,  in  which  his 
lordship  repeated  substantially  the  views  he  expressed  to  me  at  our  con- 
ference on  this  subject  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  which  views  I  reported 
to  the  department  in  my  despatch  No.  53,  of  the  16th  of  that  month. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  briefly  referred  to  that  part  of 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Messrs.  Warren  and  Costello  were  convicted  and  sentenced  in  Great 
Britain  for  words  and  acts  spoken  in  the  United  States,  observing  that  he 
thought  the  statement  an  error.  His  recollection  was  that  they  were 
members  of  the  Jackmel  expedition,  were  arrested  in  Ireland  on  landing 
from  that  vessel,  and  were  tried  for  acts  against  the  Crown  committed  in 
that  country.  But  he  would  inquire  and  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  facts  before  replying  to  your  despatch.  Personally  he  is  disposed 
to  deal  leniently  with  them,  and  the  government  shares  in  this  feeling. 

Nothing  was  said  as  to  when  his  lordship's  answer  would  be  ready, 
but  I  inferred  from  his  manner,  which  was  very  friendly  throughout, 
that  it  would  be  sent  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  My  impression  is 
that  it  will  go  forward  to  Mr.  Thornton  to-day. 

The  republication  here  of  your  despatch  No.  14,  from  the  American 
newspapers,  has  prompted  some  editorial  comment  in  the  English  and 
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Irish  press;  and  as  bearing  in  some  measure  upon  it,  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  given  notice  to  the  chief  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland  that  he 
will  on  Monday  next  ask  whether  the  government  would  not  take  into 
their  favorable  consideration  the  question  whether  the  time  has  not 
arrived  when  the  very  heavy  sentences  which  have  been  passed  on 
Messrs.  Warren  and  Costello  should  be  remitted  or  mitigated.  I  trust 
the  answer  will  be  in  the  affirmative. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  MOEAN. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  ft 


Mr.  Moran  to  Mr.  Seward. 

[Extract.] 

No.  75.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  July  18, 1868. 
Sir:  *  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Mill  the  same  evening  put  a  question  to  Lord  Mayo  respecting  the 
cases  of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Costello.  I  have  the  honor  to  forward 
herewith  a  report  of  his  lordship's  reply. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  MORAN. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


[From  the  London  Times,  July  17,  1868.] 
The  Crew  of  the  Jackmel. 

House  of  Commons,  Thunday,  July  16. 

Mr.  Mill  asked  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  whether  her  Majesty's  government  would 
take  into  favorable  consideration  the  question  whether  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  very 
heavy  sentences  passed  on  Warren  and  Costello,  the  only  two  persons  of  the  crew  of  the 
Jackmel  who  had  not  been  released,  might  be  remitted  or  mitigated. 

The  Earl  of  Mayo  said  some  misapprehension  appeared  to  exist  upon  this  subject  The 
prisoners  were  convicted  of  coming  to  Ireland  in  an  armed  vessel  and  cruising  along  the 
coast,  with  intent  to  effect  a  landing  of  men  and  arms  in  order  to  raise  an  insurrection  against 
the  Queen.  The  only  evidence  given  against  them  of  their  proceedings  in  the  United  States 
was  that  of  their  being  members  of  the  Fenian  brotherhood  previous  to  March,  1867,  being 
the  date  of  the  overt  acts  in  which  their  brother  conspirators  were  engaged.  This  evidence 
was  necessary  to  connect  them  with  the  Fenian  society,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treason-felony  act,  to  bring  them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Their  case, 
therefore,  did  not  really  differ  in  any  way  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  Fenian  prisoners,  and 
he  was  afraid  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  any  general  consideration  of  the  sen- 
tences passed  on  Fenian  prisouers  could  be  undertaken. 


Mr.  Moran  to  Mr.  Seward 

« 

No.  78.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  July  25, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  lately  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Morrish,  the  governor  of 
the  convict  prison  at  Milibank,  in  this  place,  enclosing,  at  the  request 
of  Colonel  John  Warren,  an  order  to  enable  me?  I.  F.  Maguire,  esq., 
M.  P.,  and  Colonel  F.  Anderson,  of  New  York,  to  visit  him  there  at  our 
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convenience,  and  asking  me  to  communicate  on  the  subject  with  the 
gentlemen  above  named.  This  I  did  privately.  Colonel  Anderson  de- 
clined to  attend ;  Mr.  Maguire  expressed  his  readiness  to  go,  although 
he  had  no  acquaintance  with  Colonel  Warren,  and  could  not  very  well 
understand  why  he  should  be  sent  for.  As  the  practice  of  the  legation 
in  such  cases  has  always  been  to  ask  the  consuls  to  appoint  some  one 
in  their  offices  to  pay  these  visits,  I  requested  Mr.  Morse  to  be  so  good 
as  to  send  Mr.  Nunn,  his  deputy  consul,  in  my  place,  to  which  proposal 
he  at  once  assented. 

Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr.  Maguire  accordingly  saw  Colonel  Warren,  in  the 
presence  of  the  governor,  on  Wednesday  last,  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
He  appeared  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  United  States  Senate, 
as  well  as  the  House  of  Representatives,  had  passed  a  resolution  in- 
structing the  President  to  effect  his  early  release.  But  he  was  told 
what  the  real  state  of  the  case  was,  and  that  the  government  was  using 
ail  proper  measures  to  serve  him.  This  fact  he  was  gratified  to  receive 
from  a  reliable  source,  although  impatient  at  his  detention.  Next  to 
learning  what  was  being  done  for  his  release,  his  object  in  asking  the 
interview  appeared  to  be  the  very  natural  one  of  a  person  in  his  posi- 
tion, of  having  an  opportunity,  however  brief,  of  conversing  with  per 
sons  from  the  outer  world. 

In  view  of  the  interest  felt  at  home  in  Colonel  Warren's  case,  1  have 
thought  it  proper  to  mention  this  incident  to  you,  although  it  is  not 
very  important  in  itself. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  MORAN. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  ft 

Lord  Stanley  to  Mr.  Thornton. 

[Communicated  by  the  British  legation.] 

Foreign  Office,  July  28, 1808. 

Sir  :  The  United  States  chargg  d'affaires  at  this  court  has  communi- 
cated to  me  a  despatch  which  he  has  received  from  Mr.  Seward,  bearing 
date  June  22,  1868,  in  which  Mr.  Seward  alludes  to  the  frequent  remon- 
strances and  expostulations  which  have  been  addressed  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  government  to  her  Majesty's  government  against  the 
imprisonment  of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Costello  in  this  country,  and  com- 
plaining that  the  judicial  severity  maintained  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  these  cases  tends  to  embarrass  the  friendlv  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  and  to  protract  the  political  excitement  which  has 
unhappily  for  some  time  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  British  realm  and 
the  British  provinces  adjacent  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  the  same  despatch,  alluded  to  his  having,  on  many 
occasions,  urged  on  the  British  government,  though  without  success, 
the  necessity  of  a  modification  of  the  laws  of  the  British  realm  in  the 
case  of  subjects  of  Great  Britain  who  have  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  their  naturalization  laws.  Mr.  Moran  also  commu- 
nicated to  me,  by  Mr.  Seward's  desire,  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  dated  June  15,  requesting  the  President  to 
take  such  measures  as  shall  appear  proper  to  secure  the  release  of 
Messrs.  Warren  and  Costello,  convicted  and  sentenced  for  words  and 
acts  spoken  and  done  in  the  United  States,  by  ignoring  the  United 
States  naturalization  laws. 
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Of  the  two  questions  dealt  with  in  this  despatch,  that  which  relates 
to  the  naturalization  laws  has  been  already  treated  of  by  me  in  the  con- 
fidential despatch  No.  135,  which  I  addressed  to  you  on  the  16th  ultimo, 
respecting  the  substance  of  a  conversation  which  I  had  had  with  Mr. 
Moran.  To  the  reasons  there  assigned  as  against  the  immediate  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  on  that  subject,  I  have  nothing  to  add ;  and  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  explanations  already  entered  into  will  satisfy  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States  of  the  sincere  desire  of  her 
Majesty's  government  to  dispose  of  this  question  in  a  manner  which 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  both  countries. 

As  regards  the  imprisonment  of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Costello,  I  have 
to  point  out  to  you  that  the  allegation  on  which  Mr.  Seward's  request 
for  their  release  is  founded,  viz.,  that  they  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
for  words  spoken  and  acts  committed  in  the  United  States,  rests  on  a 
total  misapprehension  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  These  prisoners  were 
convicted  of  treason-felony,  at  the  commission  court  of  the  county  of 
Dublin,  held  in  October  last,  the  most  prominent  overt  act,  insisted  upon 
and  proved  agaiiist  them,  being  that  they  had  come  over  to  Ireland  and 
cruised  along  the  coast  with  intent  to  effect  a  landing  of  men  and  arms 
in  Ireland,  in  order  to  raise  insurrection  against  the  Queen. 

The  evidence  adduced  against  these  prisoners  in  the  course  of  the 
trial,  of  words  spoken  and  acts  committed  by  them  in  the  United  States, 
was  given  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  law  as  part  of  the  testi- 
mony connecting  them  with  a  Fenian  conspiracy  which  had  existed  in 
the  county  of  Dublin,  in  which  county  the  commission  court  sat,  and 
which  conspiracy  had  for  its  object  the  subversion  of  her  Majesty's 
authority,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  Ireland. 

You  will  read  this  despatch  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  leave  a  copy  of  it 
with  him. 

I  am,  &c,  &c,  STANLEY. 

Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  ft  B.,  d*c,  &c.,  dtc. 


Mr.  Moran   to   Mr.  Setcard. 

|  Extract.] 

No.  90.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  August  5, 1868. 

Sir:         •  •     '  •  •  #  # 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Scallan,  the  counsel 
for  Warren  and  Costello,  in  the  Times  of  yesterday,  and  to  the  editorial 
remarks  thereon. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  MOEAN. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  ft 


[From  the  London  Times,  August  4,  1868] 

THE  JACKMEL  PRISONERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times : 

Sir  :  Permit  me  to  correct  a  serious  error  into  which  you  have  fallen  in  the  leader  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  ot  Wednesday  on  the  naturalization  question. 

Referring  to  the  only  two  members  of  the  ••  Jackmel  expedition  "  convicted,  my  clients, 
Captain  John  Warren  and  Augustine  E.  Costello,  you  assert  that  although  the  acts  of  these 
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prisoners  while  in  America  were  put  in  evidence,  at  their  trials,  against  them,  these  acts 
were  not  proved  as  constituting  the  offence  itself,  but  merely  as  showing  the  intention  with 
which  the  prisoners  came  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Now  that  is  not  correct.  Their  acts  while  in  America  were  not  onlj  proved  but  were 
charged  against  them  as  forming  an  actual  offence,  distinct  and  separate  from  the  charge 
growing  out  of  the  "  Jackmel  expedition." 

Two  questions  went  to  the  jury  in  each  case :  1.  Was  the  prisoner  connected  in  America 
with  the  Fenian  organization  there  on  the  5th  of  March,  1807,  at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  rising 
at  Tallaght,  in  the  county  Dublin?  2.  Was  the  prisoner  a  member  of  the  "  Jackmel  expe- 
dition?" 

On  each  trial  the  prisoner's  alleged  complicity  in  the  March  rising  wan  supported  exclu- 
sively by  evidence  of  his  acts  in  America;  and  no  other  evidence  could  by  any  possibility 
have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  it,  because  the  "  Jackmel  expedition,"  according  to  the  case 
made  by  the  Crown,  did  not  sail  from  New  York  until  the  12th  of  April,  1867. 

But  what  is  more  important  is  the  fact  that  if  the  Crown  had  failed  in  obtaining  a  verdict 
on  that  part  of  the  case  they  should  have  failed  altogether,  because,  unless  some  one  or 
more  of  the  overt  acts  charged  against  the  prisoner  were  found  by  the  jury  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  county  of  Dublin,  he  should  have  been  acquitted,  for  otherwise  the  commission 
court  sitting  for  the  couuty  of  Dublin  had  no  power  to  try  him,  and  the  only  act  of  the  kind 
laid  in  the  indictment  was  the  Tallaght  rising,  which  occurred  while  the  prisoner  was  in 
America. 

It  is  therefore  true  that  Warren  and  Costello  were  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  for  acts 
done  in  America;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  true  that  if  the  naturalization  law  now  passed  by 
the  United  States  legislature  had  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  their  trials,  and  its  opera- 
tion recognized  by  the  British  government,  their  convictions  would  not  have  resulted,  and 
to-day,  instead  of  being  consigned  for  a  hopeless  period  to  the  horrors  of  penal  servitude, 
they  would  be  living  and  acting  as  free  citizens  in  their  adopted  country. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  T.  SCALLAN. 

Dublin,  July  31. 


[Editorial.] 

Mr.  Seal  Ian,  the  attorney  for  the  prisoners  Warren  and  'Costello,  who,  on  coming  to  Ire- 
land from  the  United  States  in  th«  Jackmel,  were  tried  and  convicted  of  treason-felony, 
writes  to  us  concerning  a  passage  in  an  article  on  the  American  naturalization  bill  which 
appeared  on  Wednesday  last. 

Referring  to  the  protest  of  the  democratic  party  against  the  alleged  punishment  of  Fenians 
for  acts  done  on  American  soil,  we  observed  that  the  case  of  the  Jackmel  came  nearest  to 
the  assertion  of  such  power,  but  that  even  in  that  case  it  might  be  technically  held  that  the 
vessel  was  brought  by  her  crew  within  British  jurisdiction.  We  are  now  informed  by  Mr. 
Scallan,  on  the  part  of  the  two  convicts,  that  they  were  each  tried  on  a  double  charge,  firstly, 
for  having  been  connected  with  the  Fenian  organization  in  America,  and  having  thus 
become  accessory  to  the  rising  at  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1867;  and,  secondly,  for  having  taken  part  in  the  expedition  and  come  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion.  Although  our  remarks  did  not  apply  partic- 
ularly to  the  Jackmel  case,  and,  indeed,  rather  excepted  it,  yet  we  have  no  objection 
that  Mr.  Scallan  should  refer  them  to  that  case :  and  if  it  be  the  fact  that  the  prisoners 
were  actually  convicted  and  punished  for  being  accessory  to.  the  attack  on  Tallaght,  there 
would  undoubtedly  be  an  instance  of  that  punishment  of  acts  committed  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try against  which  the  Americans  protest.  But  on  looking  back  to  the  trial  of  the  two 
prisoners  we  find  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  constantly  directed  to  establish  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoners  in  respect  of  their  hostile  return  to  Ireland.  Whatever  else  they  might  be 
charged  with,  the  Jackmel  expedition  engaged  the  attention  of  the  judges,  barristers,  and 
jury.  In  the  trial  of  Warren,  on  the  1st  of  November  last,  we  find  it  proved,  first,  that  the 
prisoner  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy  in  America,  and  had  become  head  centre 
for  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  We  are  then  at  once  taken  to  the  Jackmel.  We  are  told 
how,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1867,  a  party  of  40  or  50  men,  all  officers  or  privates  who  had 
been  in  the  American  service,  went  on  board  a  vessel  that  had  been  purchased  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Ireland.  Of  the  moral  guilt  of  the  prisoners  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt.  The 
party  sailed  without  papers,  or  colors,  or  luggage,  but  had  on  board  a  quantity  of  arms  of 
various  kinds,  "packed  in  piano  cases,  in  cases  for  sewing  machines,  and  wine  casks,  all 
consigned  to  some  merchant  in  the  island  of  Cuba."  It  was  sworn  that  the  arms  consisted 
of  "Spencer's  repeating  rifles,  seven-barrelled . Enfields,  Austrian  rifles,  Sharp's  breech- 
loading  rifles,  and  Burnside  breech-loading  rifles,  together  with  some  smaller  arms,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  three  pieces  of  unmounted  cannon,  which  threw 
3- pound  shot  and  were  frequently  fired  during  the  passage."  The  whole' case  went  to  show 
that  Warren  was  one  of  this  party,  and  was  cognizant  of  and  participating  in  the  evil 
designs.    To  this  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution  was  directed,  ana  to  refute  it  the  prisoner, 
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who  conducted  his  own  case,  used  all  his  ability.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  offence  for 
which  Warren  was  convicted  and  sentenced  was  a  hostile  invasion  of  this  country.  Assum- 
ing it  was  made  out  that  the  vessel  was  brought  by  its  crew  into  British  waters,  the  evi- 
dence connecting  him  with  the  Fenian  conspiracy  in  America  was  made  subservient  to  the 
overt  act  of  invading  Ireland,  and  the  sentence  which  he  is  now  undergoing  is  the  punish- 
ment of  what  was. found  at  the  trial  to  be  an  act  committed  within  British  jurisdiction.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  though  the  prisoner  remonstrated  violently  against  the  refusal  of  a 
mixed  jury,  we  do  not  find  him  objecting  to  the  admission  of  evidence  concerning  his  acts 
in  America,  and  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  knew  the  question  to  be  simply 
whether  or  not  he  camejn  the  Jackmel  with  a  hostile  intent  within  British  jurisdiction.  In 
the  trial  of  Costello  precisely  the  same  features  are  to  be  noticed.  The  prisoner  demanded 
a  mixed  jury,  and  it  was  refused.  At  the  trinl  in  November,  Mr.  Heron,  his  counsel, 
admitted  that  "the  sole  issue  raised  was  whether  Costello  was  on  board  the  Fenian  vessel. 
He  admitted  that  if  the  prisoner  was  on  board,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  he  would 
be  guilty."  Thus,  if  even  the  prisoners,  being  British-born  subjects,  were  indicted  for 
taking  part,  while  in  America,  in  a  conspiracy  of  which  the  chief  overt  act  was  committed 
in  Ireland  before  they  arrived,  yet  it  was  furthermore  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this  was 
not  their  only  offence,  but  that  they  followed  it  up  by  actually  crossing  the  Atlantic  and 
coming  as  rebels  and  with  materials  of  war  into  Irish  waters  '  So  that  the  case  is  not  the 
same  as  if  a  Fenian,  whose  acts  had  been  wholly  confined  to  America,  had  fallen  by  acci- 
dent into  the  power  of  the  British  government.  It  is  worth  while  to  hear  the  ministerial 
account  of  the  affair.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Mill,  Lord  Mayo  stated  a  few  days  since  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  "the  prisoners  were  convicted  of  coming  to  Ireland  in  an  armed 
vessel  and  cruising  along  the  coast  with  iutent  to  effect  a  landing  of  men  and  arms  in  order 
to  raise  an  insurrection  against  the  Queen."  "The  only  evidence,*'  he  went  on  to  say, 
"given  against  them  was  of  their  being  members  of  the  Fenian  brotherhood  previous  to 
March,  1867,  being  the  date  of  the  overt  acts  in  which  their  brother  conspirators  were 
engaged.  This  evidence  was  necessary  to  connect  them  with  the  Feniau  society,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treason-felony  act,  to  bring  them  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court."  From  this  it  would  appear  as  if  the  complicity  with  the  Tallaght  affair 
was  introduced  in  order  to  enable  the  commission  to  try  the  prisoners  in  Dublin.  But  they 
might  have  been  tried  and  convicted  in  Sligo  without  any  reference  to  Tallaght  at  all,  and 
this  even  though  they  had  been  Americans  born  ;  so  that,  as  far  as  the  prisoners  themselves 
are  concerned,  there  has  been  no  injustice  done.  In  thU  matter  we  have  argued  rather 
against  our  own  sympathies ;  for  it  has  been  since  made  so  doubtful  whether  the  Jackmel 
was  really  brought  within  British  jurisdiction,  that  were  the  matter  to  arise  agaiu  we  would 
rather  see  Warren  and  Costello  liberated  as  Nagle  and  the  rest  subsequently  were  ;  but  we 
have  felt  bound  to  point  out  that  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty  of  an  offence  which,  under 
any  international  system,  would  be  punishable  by  British  courts.  Of  course  all  we  have  said 
is  independent  of  the  question  how  far  it  is  lawful  iu  such  a  case  to  look  upon  the  whole 
series  of  the  prisoners'  acts  as  one  net,  and  also  how  far  a  nation  has  a  moral  right  to  punish 
those  who  have  anywhere  levied  war  against  it  in  time  of  peace,  if  at  any  time  the  offenders 
should  voluntarily  come  within  its  jurisdiction. 


Mr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Seward. 

No.  4.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  August  29, 18G8. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  three  copies  of  the  recent 
correspondence  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
question  of  a  treaty  on  the  subject  of  naturalization,  and  likewise  re- 
specting the  imprisonment  of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Costello,  which  have 
just  been  issued  for  the  use  of  Parliament. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

KEVEKDY  JOHNSON. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  ft 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH    THE    TJNTTED    STATES    RESPECTING  THE  Bfr 
PRISONMENT  OF  MESSRS.  WARREN  AND  COSTELLO. 

No.  1. 
Lord  Stanley  to  Mr.  Thornton. 

Foreign  Office,  June  16, 1868. 

Sir  :  The  United  States  charge  d'affaires  lias  inquired  of  me,  by  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Seward,  whether  her  Majesty's  government  were  prepared 
at  once  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
naturalization. 

I  reminded  Mr.  Moran,  in  reply,  of  the  statements  which  some  weeks 
ago  I  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  were  received,  as  I 
believed,  with  general  approval,  that  her  Majesty's  government  were  pre- 
pared to  entertain  in  principle  the  question  of  a  naturalization  treaty, 
and  no  longer  held  to  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  allegiance. 

But  I  observed  to  Mr.  Moran,  that  with  every  good  disposition  on  their 
part  to  contribute  to  setting  at  rest  a  question  which,  as  it  now  stood, 
was  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  good  understanding 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  her  Majesty's  government 
found  it  was  inexpedient,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  proceed  hastily  in  a 
matter  which  involved  points  of  great  legal  difficulty,  and  might  affect 
the  interests  not  only  of  persons  now  in  being,  but  of  persons  still  unborn. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  how,  British  law  bore  on  the 
question,  and  the  similarity  between  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  need 
scarcely  be  insisted  upon  in  support  of  the  statement  that  there  are  many 
legal  points  to  be  considered  and  determined  before  either  a  treaty  can 
be  concluded,  or  legislation  attempted,  by  this  country. 

Her  Majesty's  government,  I  said,  have  lost  no  time  in  seeking  to  elu- 
cidate the  question  to  be  considered.  A  royal  commission,  composed  of 
very  eminent  persons,  had  been  appointed,  and  were  now  engaged  in 
investigating  those  questions;  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  in- 
quiry would  take,  but  even  apart  from  the  question  of  the  inexpediency 
of  anticipating  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  I  thought  it  right  to 
remark  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  public  affairs  in  Parliament,  and  con- 
sidering the  general  anxiety  felt  to  restrict  legislation  to  what  was  abso- 
lutely required  $  ith  a  view  to  an  early  dissolution,  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, even  if  the  report  of  the  commission  had  been  agreed  upon  and 
published,  to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Commons,  with  any  chance  of 
its  immediately  becoming  a  law,  a  bill  for  giving  effect  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  that  report.  It  could  not  be  expected  to  pass  without  much 
discussion,  and  for  this  there  was  not  now  time. 

It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  inevitable  that  legislation  on  the  subject 
must  be  deferred  till  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  and,  as  the 
treaty  must  be  made  dependent  on  such  legislation,  it  was  useless  to 
conclude  it  at  once. 

I  am,  &c,  STANLEY. 


No.  2. 
Mr.  Setcard  to  Mr.  Moran. 

[Communicated  to  Lord  Stanley  by  Mr.  Moran,  July  9.] 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  June  22, 1868. 

Sir  :  The  correspondence  recorded  in  your  legation  is  full  of  remon- 
strances and  expostulations  which,  by  the  President's  direction,  I  have 
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addressed  to  her  Majesty's  government  against  the  imprisonment  of 
Messrs.  Warren  and  Costello. 

The  reasons  have  been  fully  and  frequently  assigned  why  the  judicial 
severity  maintained  by  the  British  government  in  these  cases  has  tended 
to  embarrass  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  to 
protract  the  political  excitement  which  has  so  greatly  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  British  re$ilm  and  of  the  British  provinces  adjacent  to  the 
United  States. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  had  the  honor  to  urge  upon  the  British 
government  the  necessity  of  a  modification  of  the  laws  of  the  British 
realm  in  the  case  of  subjects  of  Great  Britain  who  have  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  under  our  naturalization  laws. 

By  the  President's  direction,  also,  I  have  with  much  urgency  invited 
the  British  government  to  enter  into  an  equal  treaty  with  the  United 
States  on  that  subject,  as  a  proceeding  which  is  essential  for  the  removal 
of  discontents,  which,  if  suffered  to  continue,  might  involve  the  two 
nations  in  reprisals  or  war.  Hitherto  these  proceedings  have  been 
unfruitful,  although  we  have  many  friendly  assurances  of  a  favorable 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  British  government. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  the  President  now  makes  it  my  duty 
to  give  you  a  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  passed  on  the  15th  of  June,  "Requesting 
the  President  to  take  such  measures  as  shall  appear  proper  to  secure  the 
release  from  imprisonment  of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Costello,  convicted 
and  sentenced  in  Great  Britain  for  words  and  acts  spoken  and  done  in 
this  country  by  ignoring  our  naturalization  laws,  and  to  take  such  other 
measures  as  will  secure  their  return  to  our  flag,  with  such  ceremonies  as 
are  appropriate  to  the  occasion." 

I  further  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
the  effect  of  which  bill,  if  it  become  a  law,  will  be  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  reprisals  in  cases  of  judicial  denial  in  Great  Britain  to  nat- 
uralized Americans  of  the  rights  which  are  conceded  there  to  native 
American  citizens. 

You  will  be  expected  to  read  the  resolution  referred  to,  together  with 
this  instruction,  to  her  Majesty's  principal  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  to  give  him  a  copy  of  these  papers  if  he  shall  request  it. 
I  am,  &c, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


[Enclosure  No.  2.] 
Resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

FORTIETH  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. — CONGRESS  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  15,  1868. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson  : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  requested  by  this  House  to 
take  such  measures  as  shall  appear  proper  to  secure  the  release  from  imprisonment  of  Messrs. 
Warren  and  Costello,  convicted  and  seutenced  in  Great  Britain  for  words  and  acts  spoken  and 
done  in  this  country  by  ignoring  our  naturalization  laws  ;  and  to  take  such  other  measures 
as  will  secure  their  return  to  our  flag,  with  such  ceremonies  as  are  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Attest: 

edwabd  Mcpherson,  curk. 
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No.  3. 

Lord  Stanley  to  Mr.  TJwmton. 

Foreign  Office,  July  28,  1868. 

Sir  :  The  United  States  charg£  d'affaires  at  this  court  has  communi- 
cated to  me  a  despatch  which  he  has  received  from  Mr.  Seward,  bearing 
date  the  22d  ultimo,  in  which  Mr.  Seward  alludes  to  the  frequent  remon- 
strances and  expostulations  which  have  been  addressed  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  government  to  her  Majesty's  government  against  the 
imprisonment  of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Costelio  in  this  country,  and  com- 
plaining that  the  judicial  severity  maintained  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  these  cases  tends  to  embarrass  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  ayd  to  protract  the  political  excitement  which  has  unhap- 
pily for  some  time  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  British  realm,  and  the 
British  provinces  adjacent  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  the  same  despatch,  alluded  to  his  having  on  many 
occasions  urged  on  the  British  government,  though  without  success,  the 
necessity  of  a  modification  of  the  laws  of  the  British  realm  in  the  case  of 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  who  have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  their  naturalization  laws.  Mr.  Moran  also  communicated  to  me, 
by  Mr.  Seward's  desire,  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, dated  June  15,  requesting  the  President  to  take  such  measures 
as  shall  appear  proper  to  secure  the  release  of  Messrs.  Warren  and 
Costelio,  convicted  and  sentenced  for  words  and  acts  spoken  and  done  in 
the  United  States,  by  ignoring  the  United  States  naturalization  laws. 

Of  the  two  questions  dealt  with  in  this  despatch,  that  which  relates  to 
the  naturalization  laws  has  been  already  treated  of  by  me  in  the  despatch 
which  I  addressed  to  you  on  the  lGth  ultimo,  reporting  the  substance  of 
a  conversation  which  I  had  had  with  Mr.  Moran.  To  the  reasons  there 
assigned  as  against  the  immediate  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  that  subject, 
1  have  nothing  to  add,  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  explanations 
already  entered  into  will  satisfy  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  of  the  sincere  desire  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  dispose  of 
this  question  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  both  countries. 

As  regards  the  imprisonment  of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Costelio,  I  have 
to  point  out  to  you  that  the  allegation  on  which  Mr.  Seward's  request  for 
their  release  is  founded,  viz.*  that  they  were  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
words  spoken,  and  acts  committed,  in  the  United  States,  rests  on  a  total 
misconception  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

These  prisoners  were  convicted  of  treason-felony  at  the  commission 
court  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  held  in  October  last;  the  most  prominent 
overt  act  insisted  upon  and  proved  against  them  being  that  they  had 
come  over  to  Ireland  and  cruised  along  the  coast  with  intent  to  effect  a 
landing  of  men  and  arms  in  Irelaud,  in  order  to  raise  insurrection  against 
the  Queen. 

The  evidence  adduced  against  these  prisoners,  in  the  course  of  the 
trial,  of  words  spoken  and  acts  committed  by  them  in  the  United  States, 
was  given  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rides  of  law,  as  part  of  the  testi- 
mony connecting  them  with  a  Fenian  conspiracy  which  had  existed  in 
the  county  of  Dublin,  in  which  county  the  commission  court  sat,  and 
which  conspiracy  had  for  its  object  the  subversion  of  her  Majesty's 
authority,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  Ireland. 

You  will  read  this  despatch  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  leave  a  copy  of  it  with 
him. 

I  am,  &c, 

STANLEY. 
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Mr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Seward. 

[Extract.] 

No.  14.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  September  12,  1868. 

Sir: 

•  ###### 

I  also  mentioned  to  him  (Lord  Stanley)  the  eases  of  Warren  and  Cos- 
tello, and  urged  upon  him  their  release.  He  received  the  suggestion, 
I  thought,  quite  favora-bly,  although  he  said  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way.  My  conclusion  from  all  that  he  said  is,  that  they  will  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  be  released. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  high  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

EEVERDY  JOHNSON. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  G. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

No.  1G.J  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  September  14, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  the  29th 
of  August,  No.  4,  with  its  accompaniment,  namely,  three  copies  of  a 
correspondence,  which  was  recently  submitted  to  Parliament,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  concerning  the  treaty  on  the  sub- 
ject of  naturalization,  and  likewise  concerning  the  imprisonment  of 
Messrs.  Warren  and  Costello.  The  explanations  given  by  Lord  Stanley 
may  have  satisfied  Parliament  concerning  the  judicial  severity  main- 
tained by  the  British  government  in  the  case  of  Warren  and  Costello; 
they  are,  however,  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  advantages  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  derive  from  that  indulgence,  counterbalanced  by 
contiuued  irritation  on  the  part  of  a  friendly  nation. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWAED. 

Heverdy  Johnson,  Esq.,  ike.,  <&c.,  &c. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

[Extract] 

No.  20,  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  September  23,  18G8. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  the  12th 
of  September,  No.  14. 

*  ♦  #  #  # 

I  earnestly  hope,  not  only  that  Warren  and  Costello  may  soon  be 
released,  as  yon  seem  authorized  to  expect,  but  that  the  naturalization 
question  may  be  settled  before  the  new  session  of  Congress  in  December. 

I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  the  reasons  I  have  heretofore 
given  why  it  is  desirable  that  the  new  administration  of  this  govern- 
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ment,  which  is  to  come  in  here  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  the  recon- 
structed administration  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  supposed  to  be  near 
at  hand,  shall  tind  themselves  relieved  of  all  the  international  questions, 
which,  although  they  are  not  intrinsically  difficult,  have  nevertheless  so 
long  and  so  painfully  embarrassed  both  nations. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD 
Reverdy  Johnson,  Esq.,  &c,  <£-c,  &c. 


Mr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Seward. 

No.  70.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  December  4,  1808. 

Sir  :  Some  time  since  I  received  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Eugene 
E.  Costello,  who  is  now  undergoing  imprisonment  at  the  convict  estab- 
lishment at  Chatham,  for  treason-felony.  I  replied  to  it  on  the  4th  of 
November,  and  stated  that  I  should  not  fail  to  send  it  to  Washington  as 
requested. 

At  present  I  do  not  offer  any  remarks  upon  this  and  similar  cases,  but 
as  official  copies  of  the  trials  of  Messrs.  Warren,  Halpin,  Costello,  and 
McCafferty  have  recently  reached  me,  I  trust  soon  to  be  able  to  send 
you  brief  but  faithful  summaries  of  these,  with  some  observations  upon 
each  case.  , 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  high  regard,  vour  obedient  servant, 

REVERDY  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Convict  Establishment,  Chatham. 

Convicts  are  permitted  to  write  one  letter  on  reception,  and  also  at  intervals  of  three,  four, 
or  six  months,  according  to  the  class  they  may  be  in.  They  may  also  receive  one  letter 
(prepaid)  at  the  above-named  periods.  Matters  of  private  importance  to  a  convict  may  be 
communicated  at  any  time  by  letter  (prepaid)  to  the  governor,  who  will  inform  the  convict 
thereof  if  expedient.  In  case  of  misconduct,  the  privilege  of  receiving  or  writing  a  letter 
may  be  forfeited  for  a  time.  All  letters  of  an  improper  or  idle  tendency,  either  to  or  from 
convicts,  or  containing  slang  or  other  objectionable  expressions,  will  be  suppressed.  The 
permission  to  write  aud  receive  letters  is  giveu  to  the  convicts  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  keep  up  a  connection  with  their  respectable  friends,  and  not  that  they  may  hear  the 
news  of  the  day.  All  letters  are  read  by  the  governor  or  chaplain,  and  must  be  legibly 
written  on  the  ruled  lines,  and  not  crossed.  Neither  clothes  nor  any  other  articles  are  allowed 
to  be  received  at  the  prison  for  the  use  of  convicts  Persons  attempting  to  introduce  any 
article  to  or  for  a  convict  are  liable  to  tine  or  imprisonment,  and  the  convict  concerned  is 
liable  to  be  severely  punished.  Convicts  are  not  allowed  to  have  money,  books,  or  postage- 
stamps  sent  to  them  while  in  prison. 

A  visit  of  20  minntes*  duration  allowed  every  three,  four,  or  six  months,  acccording  to 
class,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. ;  not  on  Suudays. 

Chatham  Public  Works  Prison. 

N.  B. — The  convict's  writing  to  be  confied  to  the  ruled  lines  of  these  two  pages. 
In  writing  to  the  convict  direct  to  No.  9824,  Augustiii  Costello. 


October  10,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  presume  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  inquiries,  which  I 
deem  important  for  me  to  know.  Being  cramped  in  paper  1  must,  neces- 
sarily, be  brief,  therefore  I  hope  my  few  pointed  remarks  will  not  appear 
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harsh  or  rude.    Thus  divested  of  all  rhetorical  flourishes,  I  would,  first, 
respectfully  inquire  if  you,  sir,  have  received  any  instructions  in  my 
case ;  and  if  so,  what  those  instructions  are  I    Secondly,  I  would  ask  if 
(what  a  strange  if!)  I  am  an  American  citizen ;  if  so,  it  is  a  sublime 
privilege.    Thirdly,  if  the  United  States  government  had  taken  any 
action  in  my  case,  and  what  the  likelihoods  are  of  an  eventual  release, 
and  when  ?    I  will  not  tie  you  to  a  month  or  two ;  I  only  wish  to  know 
the  "  thereabouts ;"  I  am  a  long  time  waiting,  and  am  only  apprehensive 
that  the  beginning  of  the  end  has  not  yet  come.    In  the  worst  phases 
of  life  the  inevitable  is  more  endurable  than  suspense.    Judging  from 
the  present  as  well  as  the  past,  my  future  is  not  very  cheering ;  but  of 
course  events  pf  importance  may  be  transpiring  in  the  outside  world, 
which,  if  known  to  me,  might  make  me  think  differently.    I  presume 
you  are  aware,  sir,  that  I  am  allowed  to  know  absolutely  nothing  on  this 
or  any  other  subject.    But  as  I  am  permitted  to  write  a  letter  to  my 
friends  once  in  six  months,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  write 
to  you  instead,  and  learn,  if  possible,  what  the  prospects  are  of  being 
rescued  from  this  life-in-death  existence.    1  thought  to  have  written  you 
a  special  letter,  so  a$  not  to  interfere  with  my  domestic  letters,  but  the 
director,  for  some  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  denied  me  that  privilege. 
It  may  be,  in  the  whirl  of  more  grave  and  important  events,  that  the 
United  States  government  has  failed  to  meet  the  issue  raised  in  my  case; 
or,  as  I  have  been  conjecturing,  the  republic  may  not  wish  to  disturb  the 
amicable  (!)  relations  existing  with  the  mother  country.    Or,  again,  know- 
nothingism  may  be,  as  formerly,  in  the  ascendency,  and  hence  the  start- 
ling anomaly  of  one-third  of  the  American  population  proved  to  be, 
according  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  English  law,  British  subjects. 
Truly  we  may  exclaim  with  Joad :  "  Was  ever  time  in  wonders  richer." 
If  I  am  to  be  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  enjoying  liberty's  first- 
born freedom  of  speech ;  if  words,  or  even  acts  of  mine,  while  in  the 
United  States,  can  make  me  amenable  to  British  law,  then  I  boldly  assert 
that  liberty  is  not  to  be  found  beneath  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  I  brand 
that  act  of  the  legislature  that  conferred  on  me  all  the  responsibilities, 
but  none  of  the  advantages,  of  an  American  citizen,  as  an  insult  and  a 
mockery.    But  let  it  be  known,  to  whom  it  may  concern,  that  degrading 
and  miserable  as  my  present  position  is,  I  envy  not  that  happiness  of  my 
fellow-citizens  who  are  placed  but  a  step  higher,  on  the  political  ladder, 
than  the  negro  under  the  old  regime.    I  am  not  very  pleasantly  situated 
for  letter-writing,  neither  am  I  sure  that  this  letter  will  reach  you.    I 
should  like  to  give  you  some  idea  of  prison  discipline,  but  that  is  an 
interdicted  subject— and  no  wander.    I  would  request  that  a  copy,  or, 
what  is  better,  the  original,  of  this  letter  be  sent  to  the  President. 

Hoping  to  receive  a  prompt  and  explicit  reply,  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

AUGT  ELLICOTT  COSTELLO. 
Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson, 

United  States  Minister,  London. 


40th  Congress,  )    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.    (  Ex.  Doc. 
3d  Session.      (  \    66,  pt.  2. 
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MESSAGE 


FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES, 


KKLATIVE  TO 

The  release  of  Costello  and  Warren. 


March  2, 1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  ou  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  transmit  an  additional  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  represent- 
ing that  Messrs.  Costello  and  Warren,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
imprisoned  in  Ireland,  have  been  released. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  20, 1869. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  February  20, 1869. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  his  report  to  the  President  of  the 
29th  ultimo,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  correspondence  relating  to  the 
imprisonment,  in  Ireland,  of  Messrs.  Costello  and  Warren,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  has  the  honor  to  report  further  that  he  has  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Edward  Thornton,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  minister  here,  and  by 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  United  States  minister  at  London,  that  these 
persons  have  been  released. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

The  President. 


40th  Congress,  \   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,    i  Ex.  Doc. 
3d  Session.       J  |    No.  67. 


PROPERTY  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENTS. 


MESSAGE 


FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


TRANSMITTING 


A  statement  of  the  buildings  or  premises  held  and  occupied  by  tlie  several 

departments. 


February  2,  1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  transmit  to  the^  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  their  reso- 
lution of  the  23d  instant,  the  accompanying  report  from  the  Secretary 

of  State. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  27, 1869. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  27,  1869. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  passed  on  the  23d  of  January  instant,  in  the 
following  words : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  the  Navyt  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  directed  to  famish  this  house  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  buildings  or  premises  held  and  occupied  by  their  departments,  respectively,  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  under  lease  for  rent ;  for  what  purpose  so  held,  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  respective  buildings,  how  long  said  buildings  or  premises  have  been  so  held,  what 
time  the  leases  severally  have  to  run,  and  the  amount  of  the  annual  rent  of  said  premises  so 
leased,  respectively,  and  whether  any  of  such  buildings  can  be  dispensed  with — 

has  the  honor  to  report : 

The  Department  of  State  occupies  for  its  own  use,  under  a  written  lease, 
the  building  and  premises  on  Fourteenth  street  between  R  and  S  streets. 
The  owners  of  said  building  and  premises  are  "The  Washington  City 
Orphan  Asylum.7'  This  building  and  premises  have  been  held  since  the 
1st  of  November,  1866 ;  the  lease  has  one  year  to  run  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  November,  1869.  The  annual  rent  of  said  premises  is  $15,000. 
No  portion  of  the  building  or  premises  can  be  dispensed  with ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  building  is  much  too  small  for  the  necessary  uses  of  the 
department. 
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The  Department  of  State  also  occupies,  under  a  verbal  lease,  the  dwell- 
ing house  and  premises  No.  355  H  street,  for  the  purposes  of  the  "  British 
and  American  joint  commission  on  the  claims  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Companies."  The  owner  of  said  premises  is 
Mrs.  Covington  Smith ;  the  lease  of  the  same  commenced  on  the  first  of 
January,  1865,  and  runs  for  indefinite  time.  The  rent  of  said  prem- 
ises is  $150  per  month,  and  is  paid  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  conjointly.  No  other  buildings  or  premises  are  occupied  at  pres- 
ent under  lea«e  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Respectful]  v  submitted : 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


40th  Congress,  >    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,      i  Ex.  Doc. 
3d  Session.       f  \    No.  68. 


CLOTHING  FOR  DISABLED  SOLDIERS. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE    SECRETARY    OF   WAR, 

RELATIVE  TO 

Furnishing  clothing  to  inmates  of  homes  for  disabled  soldiers. 


February  2,  1669. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department,  January  50, 1869. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  return  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  December  15,  1868,  directing  its  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  "  furnishing  two  suits 
Of  army  clothing  each  year  to  the  inmates  of  any  home  for  needy,  indi- 
gent, and  disabled  soldiers  which  has  been  or  may  be  established  by  the 
legislature  of  any  State,"  and,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  said 
committee,  to  report  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  department,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation,  in  the  present  state  of  the  national 
treasury,  would  be  inexpedient  and  unwise,  adding 'to  the  yearly  expendi- 
tures of  the  army  the  cost  of  the  articles  proposed  to  be  furnished  to  an 
unlimited  number  of  inmates  of  State  military  asylums  equally  unlimited 
in  number,  and  the  expenditures  thus  to  be  incurred  being  indefinite  in 
amount,  and  equally  indefinite  as  to  the  time  through  which  they  are  to 
continue. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 


FORTIETH  CONGRESS,  THIRD  SESSION,  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

December  15,  1868. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shanks, 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  be  hereby  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  reporting  to  the  House,  for  its  action,  a  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
furnish,  through  the  proper  officers  of  his  department,  upon  requisition  made  on  him  by  the 
authorities  legally  controlling  any  home  for  needy,  indigent,  and  disabled  soldiers  which  has 
been  or  may  be  established  or  adopted  and  controlled  by  the  legislature  of  any  State  in 
which  such  home  may  be  situated,  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  charitably  received  therein. 


Z  CLOTHING   FOR   DISABLED   SOLDIERS. 

who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  one  suit 
of  army  clothing  each  and  every  six  months,  consisting  of  one  blouse,  short  coat,  or  jacket, 
one  pair  of  pants,  two  shirts,  two  pair  drawers,  two  pair  socks,  one  pair  shoes  or  boots,  one 
hat  or  cap,  and  each  twelve  months  one  overcoat,  or  so  many  of  the  above-named  articles  as 
may  be  needed  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  of  such  home. 

Attest : 

ewd.  Mcpherson,  cfak. 


40th  Congress,  )    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,      i  Ex.  Doc. 
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AMERICAN  CITIZENS  IN  PARAGUAY. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

RELATIVE  TO 

The  arrest  of  American  citizens  in  Paraguay. 


February  4,  1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  16th 
of  December  last,  in  relation  to  the  arrest  of  American  citizens  in  Para- 
guay, I  transmit  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  1,  1869. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  February  1,  1869. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  received  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  16th  of  December  bust,  requesting  him  to  furnish  that 
House  "such  information  as  he  has  in  his  possession  relative  to  the 
arrest  of  American  citizens  in  Paraguay;  and  especially  touching  the 
arrest  of  persons  attached  to  the  American  legation,  and  the  conduct 
of  our  minister  resident  at  Paraguay  in  connection  therewith." 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  16th  of 
December  this  department  transmitted  to  the  President,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  in  relation  to 
recent  transactions  in  Paraguay  which  had  been  received  up  to  that 
date. 

At  the  time  the  above  mentioned  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  an- 
swered, this  department  was  expecting  the  early  arrival  of  a  full  copy  of 
the  late  official  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  between  Mr. 
Washburn,  formerly  United  States  minister  at  Asuncion,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Paraguay,  which  Mr.  Washburn  in  one  of  his  despatches 
had  promised  to  furnish.  That  correspondence  having  since  arrived,  it 
now  forms  the  subject  of  a  report  dated  this  day  and  which  is  supple- 
mental to  the  one  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  16th  of  December  last. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Secretary  assumes  that  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  answer  more  fully  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, particularly  as  the  correspondence  is  very  voluminous. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

The  President. 


40th  Congress,  )    HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES.    (  Ex.  Doc. 
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WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 


MESSAGE 


FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  23d  ultimo,  relative  to  the  claim  of  William 
T.  Harris,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  for  property  withheld  by  the  Bra- 
zilian government 


February  5, 1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  23d 
January,  ultimo,  I  transmit  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  called  for  by  the  resolution. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  4, 1869. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  February  4, 1869. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  on  the  23d  January,  ultimo,  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  inform  this  house 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what,  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  United  States  government 
to  recover  from  the  government  of  Brazil  the  property  of  William  T.  Harris,  an  American 
citizen,  who  died  at  Bahia  in  the  year  1852,  and  whose  property,  it  is  alleged,  was  seized 
by  officers  of  the  Brazilian  government  after  his  death,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the 
United  States  consul.  And  the  Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to  send  to  this  house  copies  of 
all  correspondence  with  the  government  of  Brazil,  and  papers  relating  to  the  estate  of  said 
William  T.  Harris,  deceased,  that  are  on  file  in  his  department — 

has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President  copies  of  the  papers  called  for 
in  that  resolution,  a  list  of  which  is  hereto  annexed. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

The  President. 


40th  Congress,  )    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.    (  Ex.  Doc. 
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COSTELLO  AND  WARREN. 


MESSAGE 


FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES, 


KKLATIVB  TO 

The  release  of  Costello  and  Warren. 


March  2, 1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  oq  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  transmit  an  additional  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  represent- 
ing that  Messrs.  Costello  and  Warren,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
imprisoned  in  Ireland,  have  been  released. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  February  20, 1869. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  February  20, 1869. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  his  report  to  the  President  of.  the 
29th  ultimo,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  correspondence  relating  to  the 
imprisonment,  in  Ireland,  of  Messrs.  Costello  and  Warren,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  has  the  honor  to  report  further  that  he  has  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Edward  Thornton,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  minister  here,  and  by 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  United  States  minister  at  London,  that  these 
persons  have  been  released. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

The  President. 


WILLIAM   T.   HARRIS. 


Mr.  Oillmer  to  Mr.  Mattos. 


Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America* 

Bahia,  January  24,  1852. 

Sir:  I  have  received  your  note  of  this  day  informing  me  that  you  had 
ordered  the  scrivener  of  absent  (o  escrivao  d'auzentes)  to  proceed  to  the 
sequestration  of  the  effects  of  the  "abintestate"  Harris,  watchmaker, 
an  American  citizen,  &c,  &c. 

In  reply  I  have  to  state  that  this  consulate,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
1828,  between  the  United  States  and  the  imperial  government  of  Brazil, 
cannot  recognize  your  jurisdiction  in  the  premises. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  S.  G1LLMEB,  Consul. 
Dr.  Francisco  Liberato  de  Mattos, 

Judge  of  Orphans  and  Absent 


Mr.  Oillmer  to  Mr.  Martins. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Bahia,  January  26,  1852. 

The  undersigned,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America,  had  the  honor 
to  address  his  excellency  the  president  of  the  province  of  Bahia,  under 
date  21st  instant,  notifying  to  his  excellency  the  demise  on  that  day  of 
William  T.  Harris,  watchmaker,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  of  the  consular  seal  having  been  placed  upon  his  effects,  and 
that  this  consulate  would  proceed  to  administer  the  same  by  virtue  of 
article  27,  &c,  &c,  of  the  treaty  of  1828,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  imperial  government  of  Brazil,  to  which  mode  of  proceeding  no 
official  objection  has  been  received,  up  to  this  moment,  from  his  excel- 
lency the  president  of  this  province. 

The  undersigned  regrets  being  now  obliged  to  lay  before  his  excel- 
lency a  narrative  of  subsequent  events,  which  he  had  hoped  might  have 
been  obviated. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  24th  instant,  a  note  was  handed  to  the  under- 
signed, accompanied  by  no  less  than  two  individuals  with  canes,  evi- 
dently constables,  (mariahos,)  while  seated  in  the  private  apartment  of 
the  directors  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  this  city,  where  he  had  been 
ferreted  out,  and  where  they  had  no  right  to  intrude;  and  as  consul  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  undersigned  will,  in  future,  decline 
receiving  any  communication  at  the  hands  of  "mariahos,"  especially 
when  accompanied,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by  insulting  expressions, 
and  an  arrogance  totally  out  of  place  and  unwarranted. 

The  note  was  signed  by  Dr.  Francisco  Liberato  de  Mattos,  "juiz 
d'ortaos  e  auzentes,''  stating  that  by  his  orders  the  "  escrivao  d'auzentes" 
would  proceed  to  the  sequestration  of  the  effects  of  the  uab  intestato 
intestado  v  American  watchmaker  Harris,  &c,  &c;  to  which  the  under- 
signed replied  that  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1828  he  could  not  recog- 
nize his  jurisdiction  in  the  premises. 

Yesterday,  Sunday,  the  undersigned  at  his  residence  in  "Montsenate," 
received  a  communication  (copy  of  part  of  which  his  excellency  will 
receive  herewith)  from  the  person  left  in  charge  of  the  house,  by  which 
his  excellency  will  perceive  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  prevent 
the  undersigned  from  peaceably  performing  his  duty  in  accordance  with 
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the  perpetual  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1828,  relating  to  peace  and  Mend- 
ship. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  facts,  the  undersigned  is  constrained  to 
make  an  appeal,  which  he  hereby  now  solemnly  does,  to  his  excellency 
the  president  of  the  province  of  Bahia,  as  the  head  of  this  government, 
for  the  necessary  protection  to  enable  him  to  proceed  without  further 
let,  hindrance,  or  molestation,  in  the  peaceable  prosecution  of  the  duty 
incumbent  on  him  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  this  city  and  province,  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  estate 
of  the  late  citizen  of  the  United  States,  William  T.  Harris.  The  under- 
signed has  the  honor  to  present  to  his  excellency  the  president  of  the 
province  of  Bahia  the  assurance  of  his  most  respectful  consideration. 

JOH^  S.  GILLMEB. 

His  Excellency  Francisco  Gonsalves  Martins, 

President  of  the  Province  of  Bahia,  cfcc,  etc.,  &c. 


Mr.  Joslyn  to  Mr.  Qillmer. 

Bahia,  January  25, 1852. 

Sir:  Some  of  the  delegates  of  the  "  Juiz  dos  Auzentes"  have  been 
here  and  nailed  a  board  over  your  securings  and  seals  of  the  passage 
and  front  shop  doors,  and  the  one  who  came  up  stairs  to  speak  to  me 
told  me  he  came  with  orders  from  the  said  "Juiz"  to  seal  up  even  the 
front  door  of  the  dwelling  as  well  as  the  others ;  he  told  me  I  must  either 
leave  the  house  or  consent  to  be  locked  or  sealed  inside.  Being  not 
desirous  of  showing  much  complacency,  and  too  ill  to  make  resistance, 
I  showed  that  by  closing  the  front  door  of  the  dwelling  he  would  keep 
out  the  doctor,  and  as  the  American  consul  had  left  me  to  take  care  of 
the  place  I  could  not  leave  it,  when  he  told  me  I  might  stay  here  as  I 
was  sick,  but  I  must  be  responsible  to  "  Juiz  dos  Auzentes  "  for  all  the 
things  in  the  upper  apartments,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
American  consul  had  no  power  to  act,  and  that  I  must  not  let  anything 
be  taken  away ;  when  he  left,  as  I  supposed,  to  seal  all  up.  I  would 
have  sent  this  yesterday,  but  had  no  one  to  seek  for  a  messenger. 
Respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  JOSLYN. 

J.  S.  GlLLMER,  Esq. 


Mr.  Schenclc  to  Mr.  Oillmer. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Kio  de  Janeiro,  February  24,  1852. 

Sir  :  I  have  received  your  two  communications  of  the  22d  and  31st 
ultimo,  enclosing  copies  of  your  correspondence  with  the  president  of 
the  province,  and  judge  of  the  absent  and  orphans,  respecting  the  estate 
of  William  T.  Hams,  a  deceased  American  citizen.  The  letters  came 
during  my  absence  on  a  trip  to  the  La  Plata  country,  and  I  reply  to  you 
by  the  first  opportunity  of  mail  going  to  the  north  since  my  return. 

The  question  between  you  and  the  local  authorities  seems  likely  to 
assume  a  serious  aspect.  I  entirely  approve  of  what  you  have  thus  far 
done,  as  it  appears  in  your  correspondence  with  the  president.    But  I 
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have  difficulty  in  giving  you  advice  as  to  further  proceedings.  I  must 
leave  that  very  much  to  your  own  discretion,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances as  they  arise. 

Mr.  Tod's  circular  of  the  31st  of  May,  1851,  informed  you  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  this  legation  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  33d 
article  of  our  treaty  of  1828  with  the  Brazilian  government,  and  as  to 
the  clauses  and  articles  of  that  treaty  which  we  still  claim  are  in  force. 
I  abide  by  and  insist  upon  the  same  position  and  construction.  I  have 
not,  therefore,  regarded  the  decree  of  the  imperial  government  of  the 
8th  November  last,  to  regulate  the  duties  and  privileges  of  foreign 
consular  agents,  or  so  much  of  it  as  conflicts  with  the  treaty  of  1828,  as 
applicable  to  or  binding  on  citizens  or  consuls  of  the  United  States.  So 
1  have  notified  the  minister  of  foreign  alfairs. 

1  have  particularly  insisted  on  the  right  of  succession  of  our  citizens 
to  inheritance  under  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty,  or  the  privilege 
thereby  secured  to  the  heirs  of  entering  into  the  possession  of  the  goods 
descended  to  them,  u  either  by  themselves  or  by  others  acting  for  them," 
and  that  our  consuls,  being  instructed  and  accustomed  under  the  author- 
ity of  our  government  to  %4ask  for"  absent  American  heirs  in  such  cases, 
might  yet  claim  to  take  possession  of  property  and  administer  upon  it 
as  heretofore.  This,  of  course,  they  woidd  do,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  in  other  resj>ects. 

But  the  exclusive  right  on  the  part  of  our  consul  to  administer  on  the 
estates  of  American  citizens  is  what  I  have  contended  for  under  the 
treaty  and  independently  of  the  decree. 

My  difficulty  is  (though  I  do  not  disclose  it  to  this  government)  that 
1  am  still  without  instructions  from  our  government  at  home;  neither 
Mr.  Tod's  application  nor  mine,  to  be  informed  if  the  construction 
and  position  oi  the  legation  would  be  fully  sustained,  have  been 
answered.  I  am,  however,  in  expectation  of  having  some  reply  soon  to 
my  communication  on  the  subject ;  in  the  mean  time  I  can  only  direct 
you,  in  general  terms,  to  insist  in  your  right  to  administer  as  you  have 
done.  I'se  for  this  purpose,  with  a  decision  tempered  with  discretion, 
all  the  means  you  can  to  have  your  claim  allowed  short  of  a  resort  to 
force  or  anything  like  actual  collision  with  the  authorities,  and  when 
this  fails  to  secure  your  demand,  make  formal  written  protest  against 
the  deprivation  of  your  official  right,  and  rci>ort  the  case  to  the  legation. 
1  am,  verv  respeetfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

bobert  c.  schexck. 

Jons  A.  Gillmer,  Esq., 

United  State*  Consul*  Bahia. 


Mr.  Tiberio  to  Mr.  Gillmer. 

Palace  of  the  Government  of  Bahla, 

April  3,  1852. 

Sir  :  Answering  definitely  your  note  of  the  2f>th  of  January  of  this 
year,  in  which  you  represented  against  the  proceeding  of  the  doctor 
judge  of  **  orphans  and  of  the  absent."*  in  respect  to  the  administration 
t»f  the  estate  of  the  deceased  American  watchmaker,  William  T.  Harris, 
I  transmit  to  you  a  eopy  of  the  advice  {ari*<A  which  was  forwarded  to 
this  presidency  by  the  ministry  of  justice,  on  the  21>th  of  last  March, 
by  which  it  is  communicated  that  the  im]>erial  government  approve  the 
mode  in  which  the  judire  proceeded  in  this  business,     God  guard  von. 

ALYARO  TIBERIO  DE  MONCAKOO  E  LIMA, 

The  Consul  of  the  Cnited  States, 


WILLIAM   T.   HARRIS. 


Mr.  Oillmer  to  Mr.  Martins. 


Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Bdhia,  April  5,  1852. 

The  undersigned,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America,  had  the 
honor  to  receive  a  note  with  an  enclosure,  from  his  excellency  the  then 
acting  President  of  the  province  of  Bahia,  dated  the  3d  instant,  in 
answer  to  one  from  this  consulate  of  the  20th  of  January,  in  which  his 
excellency  informed  the  undersigned  that  the  imperial  government  had 
approved  the  conduct  of  the  judge  of  "orphans  and  of  the  absent,"  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  effects  of  the  deceased  American 
watchmaker,  William  T.  Harris.  His  excellency,  in  said  note,  was 
pleased  to  call  it  a  definite  answer;  consequently  it  woidd  be  useless  on 
the  part  of  the  undersigned  to  attempt  any  further  remonstrance  in 
regard  to  the  deprivation  thereby  sanctioned  of  his  official  rights,  and 
he  therefore  now  limits  himself  safely  to  a  few  explanatory  observations 
called  for  by  the  circumstances,  and  of  which  he  respectfully  asks  his 
excellency  to  take  note. 

The  undersigned  has  this  day  taken  off  the  seals  of  the  consulate 
which  were  placed  on  the  door  of  the  deceased  Harris's  shop,  and  has 
likewise  withdrawn  the  person  left  in  charge  of  the  dwelling  part  of  the 
premises  for  the  security  of  the  whole.  The  keys  both  of  the  shop  and 
the  dwelling  will  be  delivered  to  his  excellency  herewith. 

A  black  girl,  named  Joanna,  is  now  in  the  house  of  the  undersigned 
for  safe-keeping,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  Harris,  and  the 
undersigned  presumes  that  his  heirs  in  the  United  States  would  hardly 
consent  that  she  should  be  again  sold  into  slavery.  Notwithstanding 
this  supposition,  if  required,  she  will  be  delivered  np  to  the  competent 
authority  the  moment  a  requisition  to  this  effect  is  received  by  the  under- 
signed, together  with  an  explanation  relative  to  a  small  sum  of  money 
found  in  the  clothes  drawers  of  the  deceased. 

His  excellency  the  President  of  the  province  of  Bahia  will  likewise 
find  enclosed  a  protest,  which  the  undersigned,  in  the  solemn  prosecution 
of  his  duty,  feels  obliged  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  regret  to  present 
to  the  government  of  this  province. 

The  undersigned,  in  now  taking  a  final  leave  of  this  unfortunate  sub- 
ject of  contention,  has  the  honor  to  express  to  his  excellency  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  province  the  assurance  of  his  most  respectful  consideration. 

JOHN  S.  GILLMER. 

His  Excellency  Francisco  Gonsalves  Martins. 

President  of  the  Province  of  Bahia,  dec,  cfec,  &c. 


Protest. 


Consulate  of  xhe  United  States  of  America, 

Bahia,  Brazil: 

I,  John  S.  Gillmer.  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  this 
city,  and  province  of  Bahia,  in  the  empire  of  Brazil,  in  the  due  perform- 
ance of  my  duty  as  such,  do  by  these  presents  solemnly  protest  against 
the  constitutional  authorities  of  the  imperial  government  in  this  province: 

First.  Because  on  the  21st  day  of  January  last  past  the  seals  of  the 
aforesaid  consulage  were  placed  by  me,  as  in  duty  bound  on  the  door  of 
the  shop  of  the '  deceased,  ah  intestato  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
William  T.  Harris,  watchmaker,  resident  in  this  city,  to  the  end  that 
I  might  enter  upon  the  administration  of  his  effects,  in  my  official  capa- 
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city,  as  soon  after  his  demise  as  would  be  proper ;  being  authorized  so  to 
do  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  perpetual  treaty  stipulations  of  1828,  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  imperial  government  of 
Brazil,  but  also  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  such  cases  made  and  provided.  This  my  intent  has  been  frustrated, 
first,  by  the  "judge  of  the  absent,"  who,  shortly  after  the  demise  afore- 
said, placed  obstructions  on  the  shop  doors  of  the  deceased,  and  lastly 
by  tne  imperative  refusal  of  the  presidency  of  this  province  to  acknowl- 
edge my  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  In  consequence  of  these  insupera- 
ble obstacles,  I  am  constrained  to  abandon  the  said  administration 
altogether,  as  I  now  hereby  solemnly  do. 

Second.  Because,  to  prevent  collision  and  the  disastrous  consequences 
to  be  apprehended  therefrom,  I  have  been  likewise  constrained  to  with- 
draw the  seals  of  the  consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America  from 
the  shop  door  of  said  ah  intestate 

Third.  Because,  by  the  treaty  of  1828,  it  is  expressly  declared,  among 
other  stipulations,  that  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  immunities  of  the  most 
favored  nations,  whilst  it  is  notorious  that  in  cases  similar  to  the  one  in 
question  the  consuls  of  France  administer  the  estates  of  ab  inttstato 
French  citizens  without  any  interference  from  the  authorities  of  this 
empire. 

Fourth.  Because  this  prerogative  was  conceded  to  the  consul  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  commercial  treaty  with  this  empire  had  indisputably  ex- 
pired in  all  its  parts,  in  the  case  of  George  Young,  a  British  subject,  who 
died  in  this  city  in  December,  1848,  and  whose  estate  was  administered 
by  the  British  consul  without  the  slightest  impediment  having  been 
thrown  in  the  way  by  the  imperial  authorities,  and  yet  this  prerogative 
is  now  denied  to  a  consul  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  solemn 
treaty  stipulations  which  guarantee  this  right. 

Fifth.  Because  the  imperial  government,  in  not  officially  supporting 
me  in  this  case,  has  virtually  deprived  me  of  one  of  ray  official  rights, 
i.  e.j  that  of  administering  the  estates  of  any  of  my  countrymen  who 
may  happen  to  die  in  this  province. 

And  now,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  me, 
as  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  also  hereby  further  protest, 
on  the  part  and  in  behalf  of  the  heirs-at-law  of  the  said  Harris  residing 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  for  all  losses  that  have  accrued  or  may 
hereafter  accrue  from  the  acts  of  the  imperial  government  in  not  per- 
mitting me,  the  aforesaid  consul,  to  administer  the  said  estate. 

This  done  and  protested  at  Bahia  this  5th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- two. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  this  consulate,  year  and  date  last 
above  mentioned. 

[seal.]  JOHN  S.  GILLMEE,  Consul. 


Mr.  Dean  to  Mr.  Everett. 

House  of  [Representatives, 

Washington,  February  19,  1853. 

Sib  :  Will  you  please  furnish  me  with  the  information  sought  in  the 
enclosed  letter,  and  oblige, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c, 

G.  DEAN. 
Hon.  Edward  Everett, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Messrs.  Varick  &  Eldridge  to  Mr.  Bean. 

Poughkeepsie,  February  14, 1853. 

Friend  Bean  :  A  year  or  two  since  a  man  named  William  T.  Harris, 
a  native,  I  think,  of  this  country,  died  in  Brazil,  leaving  $5,000  or 
$6,000  of  property.  He  went  there  some  years  ago,  married  there,  and 
engaged  in  the  jewelry  business.  He  was  engaged  in  that  business 
when  he  died.  We  are  informed  that  our  consul  at  Bahia  took  pos- 
session of  the  property,  but  the  Brazilian  government  took  it  from  him, 
claiming  it  as  the  property  of  the  Brazilian  government.  Also,  that 
the  consul  had  sent  to  Washington  an  inventory  of  the  property,  and  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  whole  matter.  Harris  lost  his  wife, 
and  sent  his  child  to  H.  Van  Vliet  to  be  educated.  The  child  died  about 
two  years  ago.  The  relatives  of  Harris  are  desirous  to  ascertain  what 
steps  they  must  take  in  the  matter.  As  we  are  in  total  darkness  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter,  we  are  obliged  to  look  to  you  for  light. 

We  know  you  are  troubled  very  much  with  the  business  of  others, 
but  hope,  for  the  sake  of  one  of  your  constituents  who  is  rising  in  polit- 
ical life,  (your  friend,  E.  L.  E.,  county  judge,  and  grandfather  of  our  vil- 
lage,) you  will  investigate  the  matter  for  us  at  headquarters. 
Yours,  truly, 

VARICK  &  ELDRIDGE 

Hon.  G.  Dean, 

Home  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  Everett  to  Mr.  Bean. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  February  22,  1853. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Varick  &  Eldridge,  enclosed 
in  yours  of  the  19th  instant,  received  yesterday,  I  have  the  honor  to 
state  that  information  was  received  in  July  last,  from  John  S.  Gillmer, 
esq.,  United  States  consul  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  of  the  death  in  that  city, 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1852,  of  William  T.  Harris,  watchmaker,  born  in 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Mr.  Gillmer  was  prevented  by  the  Brazilian 
authorities  from  taking  possession  of  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  furnish  an  inventory  of  the  same.  He  has,  how- 
ever, forwarded  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  himself,  the 
governor  of  the  province,  and  the  United  States  legation  upon  the 
subject,  with  a  copy  of  his  protest. 

The  right  of  the  Brazilian  authorities  to  pursue  the  course  complained 
of  in  cases  similar  to  this  has  been  denied  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, but,  so  far,  no  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  matter  has  been 
effected. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 

Hon.  Gilbert  Dean, 

House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  VaricJc  to  Mr.  Marcy. 

Poughkeepsie,  June  3, 1853. 

Sir  :  William  T.  Harris,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York,  went 
some  years  ago  to  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  and  opened  a  jewelry  store  there. 
About  a  year  ago  he  died  at  the  same  place,  leaving  property  to  the 
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amount  of  $5,000  or  $6,000.  The  Brazilian  government  took  the  pro- 
perty out  of  the  possession  of  the  Ataerican  consul  and  sold  it  at  a  great 
sacrifice.  The  consul  has  the  matter  in  hand,  and  promises  to  prosecute 
the  matter  to  a  successful  issue,  if  possible.  The  relatives  of  Harris  all 
live  in  the  United  States.  The  consul  says  we  must  send  him  the  proper 
evidences  of  heirship  through  the  Secretary  of  State.  Will  you  please 
inform  me  how  and  before  whom  this  evidence  must  be  taken,  and  what 
other  steps,  if  any?  must  be  taken  to  complete  the  necessary  papers ! 
Your  early  reply  will  oblige  a  family  in  need  of  the  avail  of  the  estate. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  D.  VAEICK. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Varick. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  13,  1853. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  received  on  the  11th, 
the  department  would  suggest  that  letters  of  administration  be  taken 
out  upon  the  estate  of  Wilhain  T.  Harris,  deceased,  if  any  property  was 
left  by  him  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  that  the  administrator  send 
through  this  department  a  certified  copy  of  the  same,  with  a  power  of 
attorney  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Bahia,  John  S.  Gillmer,  esq., 
to  act  for  him  in  the  recovery  of  any  property  which  Mr.  Harris  may 
have  died  seized  and  possessed  of  in  Brazil. 

Should  there  be  no  property  in  New  York  to  administer  upon,  it  would 
then  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Gillmer  to  be  furnished  with  such  evidence  in 
proof  of  heirship  as  is  usually  taken  in  the  State  in  such  cases,  and  with 
a  power  of  attorney  from  the  heirs  giving  him  full  authority  to  act  for 
them  in  the  matter. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MABCY. 

H.  D.  Varick,  Esq., 

PoughJceepsW)  New  York. 


Mr.  Varick  to  Mr.  Marcy. 

Poughkeepsie,  October  5, 1853. 

Sir  :  Enclosed  please  find  the  papers  relating  to  the  Harris  estate  at 
Bahia,  Brazil.  The  deceased  had  no  property  in  the  United  States  of 
any  description. 

I  therefore  procured  affidavits  of  heirship,  also  certificates  annexed 
thereto.    The  heirs  are  poor  and  need  the  property. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  D.  VARICK. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Gillmer. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  November  28,  1853. 
Sir:  •        -       •  *  *  •  » 

I  enclose  herein  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  heirs-at-la^  of  William 
T.  Harris,  deceased,  with  affidavits  of  heirship  attached,  authorizing  and 
empowering  you  to  receive,  collect,  and  recover  all  i>roperty  of  every 
kind  and  nature  of  which  the  said  Harris,  late  of  Bahia,  died  seized  and 
possessed.  These  papers  were  forwarded  to  the  department  by  H.  D. 
Yarick,  esq.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  who  states  that  the  deceased 
left  no  property  of  any  description  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
heirs  are  poor  and  much  in  need  of  whatever  effects  he  may  have  been 
possessed  of  in  Brazil. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MABCY. 
J.  S.  Gillmer,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  Bahia,  Brazil. 


Mr.  Gillmer  to  Mr.  Marcy. 

No.  16.]  Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Bahia,  January  17, 1854. 

Sir:  *  *  •  •  *  * 

I  also  received  the  power  of  attorney  from  the  heirs-at-law  of  William 
T.  Harris,  deceased,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following  objection  to 
its  execution  at  the  present  moment. 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  this  objection  I  have  respectfully  to 
request  that  you  will  please  refer  to  the  enclosures  contained  in  my  des- 
patch No.  0,  of  May,  1852,  by  which  you  will,  I  think,  perceive  that  I 
cannot,  without  placing  myself  in  a  humiliating  position  as  United  States 
consul  descend  to  petition  the  "  judge  of  the  absent"  to  grant  me  now 
what  I  then  demanded  as  appertaining  to  my  official  prerogative  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1828.  The  stand  I  then  took  was  approved  by 
Mr.  Tod,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Schenck,  our  minister  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
home  government,  as  no  approval  or  disapproval  of  my  conduct  was 
noticed  by  the  then  honorable  Secretary  of  State ;  consequently  the  ques- 
tion yet  remains  open,  and  under  such  delicate  circumstances  it  appears 
manifestly  improper  on  the  part  of  this  consulate,  in  the  absence  of  any 
precise  instructions,  to  compromise  the  position  then  assumed ;  all  of 
which,  however,  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  better  judgment  and 
decision. 

Harris's  property,  as  usual  in  such  unfortunate  cases,  appears  to  have 
been  shamefully  sacrificed  under  the  authority  of  the  "judge,"  by  the 
inferior  harpies  of  the  law,  and  I  much  doubt  wrhether  anything  will  be 
realized  for  the  heirs-at-law.  Even  a  poor  black  girl  belonging  to  Harris's 
estate,  who  I  endeavored  to  prevent  being  sold  by  an  official  remon- 
strance to  the  contrary,  (vide  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  of  the 

province,  dated  April  5,  1852,  enclosed  under  No.  9,)  was  disposed  of. 

****** 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  S..  GILLMER, 

United  States  Consul. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Washington* 
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Mr.  Wilson  to  Mr.  Seward. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Bahia,  Brazil,  July  14,  1862. 

Sir:  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  connected  with  the 
consulate  before  I  took  charge  of  it,  which  I  consider  my  duty  to  call  to 
your  notice. 

In  the  year  1852  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  named  W.  T.  Harris, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  jewelry  business  for  several  years,  died  in 
this  city  intestate,  leaving  personal  property  amounting  to  about  $00,000. 
Mr.  John  S.  Gillnier,  then  United  States  consul  here,  attempted  to 
administer  on  the  estate,  but  the  Brazilian  authorities  interfered  and 
took  possession  of  the  entire  property  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Gillmer  had  placed  the  consulate  seal  upon  the  effects  of  Mr. 
Harris.  The  Brazilian  authorities  ordered  him  to  remove  the  seal,  which 
he  did  after  entering  his  protest.  The  authorities  demanded  and  took 
possession  of  everything  belonging  to  Harris,  even  a  poor  slave  girl 
owned  by  Harris. 

I  am  informed  that  all  the  property  was  sold  at  a  kind  of  mock  auction 
at  a  shamefid  sacrifice.  In  fact  the  entire  transaction  was  a  complete 
swindle.  Mr.  Gillmer  held  on  to  the  slave  girl  as  long  as  he  possibly 
could  to  prevent  her  being  sold,  but  the  authorities  sent  their  armed 
police  after  her,  and  she,  too,  was  put  up  and  sold  at  auction.  Not  a 
cent  has  ever  reached  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Harris,  who  live  in  New  York  city. 
Mr.  Gillmer  brought  the  transaction  to  the  notice  of  the  United  States 
legation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  time,  and  also  laid  the  case  before  the 
State  Department.  The  position  he  took  in  the  matter  was  not  sustained 
by  our  government.  In  fact  the  State  Department  did  not  reply  to  Mr. 
Gillmer's  despatches  on  the  subject,  and  the  whole  matter  was  allowed 
to  drop. 

Allow  me  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Gillmer's  despatches  of  the  25th  of  May, 
1852,  and  No.  9,  together  with  copies  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
authorities  here  on  the  subject,  which  will  afford  you  more  information 
in  regard  to  the  transaction  than  I  can  give  you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  F.  WILSON, 

Z7.  S.  Consul. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  August  28,  1862. 

Sir:  *  •  *  *  *    ■  * 

In  reply  to  your  despatch  of  the  14th  July  respecting  the  property 
left  by  W.  T.  Hams,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  died  intestate 
at  Bahia  in  1852,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  authorities  at 
that  place,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  right  of  the  Brazilian  authori- 
ties to  pursue  the  course  complained  of  has  been  denied  by  this  govern- 
ment in  similar  cases,  but  so  far  without  effecting  any  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  the  matter. 
In  November,  1853,  a  power  of  attorney  was  sent,  by  parties  interested 
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in  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  through  this  department  to  Mr.  Gillmer, 
your  predecessor,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  said  estate  for  their  benefit;  but  he  declined 
acting  under  it,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  matter  till  the  receipt 
of  your  despatch. 

If,  in  your  opinion,  the  said  property,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  can 
be  recovered  by  you  under  a  like  power  of  attorney,  the  department  will 
immediately,  after  being  so  advised,  take  the  proper  measures  to  have 
it  forwarded  to  you. 

I  am,  sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  SEWAED, 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Thomas  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  Bahia,  Brazil. 


Mr.  Watson  to  Mr.  Seward. 

East  Avon,  October  3, 1868. 

Eespected  Sir:  I  write  submitting  to  you  the  following  item  of 
business,  requesting  your  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  namely: 
William  T.  Harris  died  January  the  21st,  1852,  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  leaving 
personal  property  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  dollars,  said  pro- 
perty being  the  contents  of  a  jeweller's  store  which  he  owned  at  that 
place.  At  the  time  of  his  demise  he  had  four  sisters  living  in  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Michigan,  the  next  of  kin  to  said  deceased. 

The  necessary  papers  establishing  heirship,  signed  by  the  Brazilian 
consul  in  New  York,  and  power  of  attorney  to  J.  S.  Gillmer,  consul  at 
Bahia,  executed  the  9th  day  of  August,  1853,  were  fowarded  to  W.  L. 
Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  about  the  1st  of  October,  1853,  and  have 
never  heard  anything  about  the  result  of  the  application.  Myself  and 
attorney  wrote  several  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1854,  but 
received  no  reply. 

Yours,  truly, 

E.  WATSOK. 

I  write  at  the  solicitation  of  a  friend,  requesting  you  to  give  the  mat- 
ter immediate  attention  and  let  me  know  the  result,  and  you  would 
greatly  oblige 

Your  friend, 

E.  WATSON. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Hunter  to  Mr.  Watson. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  October  6, 1868. 

Sir:  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  relative  to  the  estate  of  William  T. 
Harris,  who  died  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  in  1852,  has  been  received. 

I  have  to  inform  you  in  reply  that  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Bahia  engaged  in  a  controversy  upon  the  subject  with  the  imperial  offi- 
cers of  the  province,  insisting  upon  his  right  to  assume  the  administra- 
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tion  of  the  estate  as  that  of  an  intestate  American  citizen  in  a  foreign 
country,  but  the  treaty  between  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  having  been  abrogated  before  that  time,  the  consul  was  not 
sustained  in  his  proceedings.  The  settlement  of  the  estate,  consequently, 
devolved  upon  the  judge  of  the  court  of  the  "orphans  and  the  absent," 
and  the  only  course  now  remaining  for  the  parties  interested  to  pursue 
would  seem  to  be  the  appointment  by  them  of  an  agent,  duly  authorized 
by  power  of  attorney,  to  apply  to  that  court  for  an  account  of  a  final 
distribution  of  the  effects  of  the  estate  in  question. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  HUNTER, 
Second  Assistant  Secretary. 
E.  Watson,  Esq., 

East  Avon,  New  York* 


I 


40th  Congress,  [    HOUSE  OF  REPEESBNTATIVES.  (  Ex.  Doo. 
3d  Session.       J  {    No.  72. 


J.  E.  CLARKE  AND  JOHN  T.  PEABODY. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE   SECRETARY  OF   WAR, 


TRANSMITTING 


A  report  of  the  Board  of  Claims,  in  the  War  Department,  relative  to  claims 
of  J.  E.  Clarice,  late  marshal,  and  John  T.  Peabody,  deceased,  late  clerk  of 
the  United  States  provisional  court  of  Louisiana,  for  funds  expended  by 
them. 


'  February  4,  1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
February  6,  1869.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department,  January  25, 1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  a  copy  of  a  report  of  the  board  of  claims  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  matter  of  the  claims  of 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Clarke,  late  marshal,  and  John  T.  Peabody,  deceased,  late 
clerk  of  the  United  States  provisional  court  for  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
for  reimbursement  of  private  funds  paid  out  by  them  in  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  court,  and  for  arrears  of  salary. 

The  court  in  question  was  instituted  by  President  Lincoln,  in  1862,  it 
being  indispensably  necessary  (says  the  executive  order)  that  there 
should  be  some  tribunal  existing  there  capable  of  administering  justice, 
the  judiciary  and  judicial  authorities  having  been  swept  away  by  the 
rebellion. 

The  officers  of  the  court,  according  to  the  executive  order,  were  to  be 
paid  from  the  "  contingent  fund"  of  the  War  Department. 

Judge  Charles  A.  Peabody,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
court,  and  continued  in  office  until  1865,  when  he  resigned.  A  successor 
was  not  appointed. 

The  marshal  and  clerk  remained  in  charge  of  the  records,  books, 
papers,  and  such  business  as  pertained  to  them  as  officers  of  the  court, 
until  disposition  was  had  of  the  matter  by  a  transfer,  under  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  28th  July,  1866,  of  all  suits,  cases,  prosecutions,  and  pro- 
ceedings, with  the  records  thereof,  and  all  judgments,  orders,  decrees, 
and  decisions,  to  the  district  and  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  to 
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become  the  orders,  prosecutions,  proceedings,  and  judgments  of  those 
courts. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  these  claims  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
following  amounts  are  due  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Peabody : 

Peabody  . . ." $4,166  64 

Clarke 7,451  66 

Total 11.618  30 

as  will  fully  appear  from  the  report  of  the  board. 

About  one-half  of  the  amount  claimed  in  each  case  is  for  arrears  of 
salary,  and  the  remainder  for  expenses  incurred  in  payment  of  salaries 
of  special  deputies,  office  rent,  &c. 

The  expenses  of  the  court  before  the  close  of  the  war  were  defrayed, 
under  subsequent  directions  of  the  War  Department,  from  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  quartermasters'  department. 

There  is  now  believed  to  be  no  appropriation  at  the  control  of  this 
department  from  which  these  claims  can  be  paid,  and  I  therefore  recom- 
mend that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  amounts  above  indicated, 
to  enable  the  department  to  satisfy  the  claims. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


War  Department,  Office  of  the  Board  of  Claims, 

Washington  City,  July  8,  1868. 

In  the  matter  of  the  claims  of  J.  E.  Clarke,  late  marshal,  and  John  T. 
Peabody,  deceased,  late  clerk  of  the  United  States  provisional  court 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  reimbursement  of  private  funds  paid  out 
by  them  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  court,  and  for  their  arrears 
of  salary. 

To  the  Secretary  of  War : 

The  facts  in  these  cases  are  as  follows : 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1862,  an  executive  order  established  a  United 
States  provisional  court  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  provided  that  the 
officers  of  this  court  should  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
War  Department. 

Charles  A.  Peabody,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court, 
and  continued  in  office  until  1865,  when  he  resigned  his  commission, 
leaving  the  affairs  of  the  court  in  an  unsettled  condition. 

Hon.  K.  P.  Banks,  late  major  general  United  States  army,  states,  in 
a  communication  urging  the  payment  of  Mr.  Clarke's  claim,  that  it  was 
expected  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Judge  Peabody's  resignation  would 
have  been  immediately  filled,  but  owing  to  the  death  of  President  Lin- 
coln, and  the  change  of  policy  which  ensued,  a  statute  was  passed  by 
Congress  authorizing  the  closing  of  the  court  and  directing  the  transfer 
of  its  papers  to  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

General  Banks  also  states  that  it  was  believed  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  both  houses  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  would  author- 
ize the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  court  out  of  the  funds  in  its 
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hands,  and  therefore,  in  the  act  discontinuing  the  court,  no  provision 
was  made  for  these  expenses. 

The  funds  remaining  in  the  court  at  the  date  of  the  transfer  were 
turned  over  to  the  quartermasters'  department,  and  their  authority  to 
pay  expenses  having  then  ceased,  and  the  appropriation  having  been 
omitted  in  the  act  authorizing  the  transfer  of  the  court  (upon  the  ground1 
that  they  were  provided  for  under  the  statute  laws  relating  to  courts  of 
the  United  States)  no  money  could  be  obtained,  it  being  held  that  these 
statute  laws  did  not  apply  to  the  provisional  court  on  account  of  its  mil- 
itary origin. 

A  reference  to  the  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States  shows  that 
the  act  providing  for  the  transfer  of  the  records  of  the  provisional  court 
of  Louisiana  was  approved  July  28, 1866,  while  the  receipt  furnished  the 
clerk  of  the  provisional  court  for  the  books  and  documents  is  dated 
November  24, 1866. 

This  receipt  is  signed  by  the  deputy  United  States  marshal,  and  is 
given  to  Messrs.  Bradford  and  Land,  attorneys,  setting  forth  that  Mr. 
Peabody,  the  clerk,  was  temporarily  absent  from  the  city. 

The  claims  specifically  are  as  follows : 

The  United  States  to  John  T.  Peabody.  Dr. 

• 

For  six  months*  services  as  clerk  of  the  United  States  pro- 
visional court  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  say  from  Novem- 
ber 1, 1865,  to  April  30, 1866,  at  $2,500  per  annum •  $1,249  98 

For  cash  paid  John  P.  Smith,  his  services  as  deputy  clerk  of 
said  court  from  November  1,  1865,  to  April  30,  1866,  at 
$1,800  per  annum 900  00 

For  cash  paid  Spencer  Bell,  his  services  as  porter,  &c,  from 

November  1,  1865,  to  April  30, 1866,  at  $35  per  month 210  00 

For  cash  paid  John  Gauche  for  nine  months'  rent  of  offices  for 
clerk  and  marshal  of  said  court  at  $40  per  month 360  00 

For  cash  paid  sundry  small  accounts,  stationery,  fuel,  &c. . .  30  00 

Total $2,749  98 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  services  charged  for  do  not  extend  bevond 
April  30,  1866. 

Mr.  Peabody's  account  is  presented  by  his  brother,  Charles  A.  Pea- 
body,  late  judge  of  the  court,  who  vouches  that  the  expenses  were  all 
of  them  necessary,  in  his  judgment,  and  that  they  were  advised  and 
authorized  by  him  so  far  as  his  power  extended ;  states  that  the  clerk  of 
the  court  was  duly  appointed,  has  been  constantly  on  the  spot,  and 
always  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
business ;  that  the  deputy  clerk  was  employed  by  his  (Judge  Peabody's) 
advice  and  direction,  and  in  effect  affirms  that  the  expenses  were  neces- 
sary, and  the  amounts  charged  were  quite  reasonable. 

Mr.  Clarke's  account  is  as  follows: 

The  United  States  to  J.  Edwards  Clarke,  Dr. 

To  salary  as  United  States  provisional  marshal,  from  August 
1,  1865,  to  December  1,  1866,  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  per 
annum $4,000  00 

To  salary  paid  A.  Eayres,  deputy  marshal,  from  November 
1.  1865,  to  December  1,  1866/ at  the  rate  of  $2,400  per 
annum 2,600  00 
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To  cash  paid  Philip  McKenna,  special  deputy,  from  Novem- 
ber 1, 1865,  to  April  10,  1866,  being  for  services  for  five 
months  and  ten  days  at  $65  per  month $346  66 

To  cash  paid  Wm.  Clark,  serving  officer,  from  November  1, 
1865,  to  January  1,  1866,  at  $65  per  month 130  00 

To  cash  paid  John  P.  Smith,  as  special  deputy,  during  April, 
1866 *  100  00 

To  cash  paid,  through  John  T.  Peabody,  clerk  of  the  court, 
for  one-half  the  rent  of  offices  from  August  1,  1865,  to 
April  30,  1866,  being  for  nine  months'  rent,  at  $40  per 
month.    (See  receipt  of  John  Gauche.) 180  00 

To  cash  paid  janitor  for  share  of  services  in  care  of  offices 

from  August  1, 1865,  to  April  30, 1866 50  00 

To  cash  paid  for  repairing  and  moving  safes,  as  per  Eayres' 

affidavit  annexed 45  00 

Total 7, 451  66 


In  forwarding  this  account,  Mr.  Clarke  states  that  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  Judge  Peabody  and  the  consequent  stoppage  of  payment  of  all 
expenses  he  reduced  the  number  of  employes  and  the  amount  of  expenses 
generally  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  considered  it  a  matter  of  duty 
to  his  government  to  carry  on  the  business,  even  by  furnishing  his  own 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

A  communication  is  also  presented  from  Judge  Peabody  certifying 
that  during  his  administration  of  affairs  in  Louisiana  Mr.  Clarke's 
accounts  were  reasonable  and  just. 

Vouchers  are  presented  covering  Mr.  Clarke's  payments  in  all  import- 
ant particulars. 

The  only  discrepancy  found  to  exist  is  that  the  bill  for  office  rent,  nine 
months  at  $40  per  month,  from  August  1, 1865»  to  April  30,  1866,  is 
charged  on  Mr.  Peabody's  account,  and  also  one-half  of  this  amount, 
viz.,  $180  rent  paid  for  the  same  period,  is  charged  on  the  account  of  the 
marshal,  Mr.  Clarke. 

It  appears  that  the  clerk  and  the  marshal  divided  the  expense  in  this 
particular,  and  the  charge  on  Mr.  Peabody's  account  should  be  reduced 
to  $180,  instead  of  standing  at  $360,  as  it  was  made  out.  This  correc- 
tion is  requested  to  be  made  by  Judge  Peabody,  on  behalf  of  his  deceased 
brother. 

General  Banks  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  the  court 
after  the  resignation  of  the  judge  was  a  matter  of  necessity ;  that  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  closing  its  affairs  rested  upon  its  officers,  and 
without  being  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  sums 
charged,  considers  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  amount  for  the 
performance  of  that  duty. 

This  is  stated  with  reference  to  the  claim  of  Mr.  Clarke,  and  may  be 
fairly  inferred  to  apply  equally  to  that  of  Mr.  Peabody. 

The  executive  order  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  this 

court  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  War  Department,  which  was 

.  afterwards  discovered  to  be  not  a  proper  appropriation,  and  by  direction 

of  Mr.  Stanton  the  appropriation  of  the  quartermasters'  department 

made  available  for  these  expenses. 

Those  appropriations  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  claims, 
properly  applicable  to  the  payment  of  claims  of  this  nature,  and  it  would 
appear  that  some  special  provision  should  be  made  by  Congress  for  set- 
tling up  the  debts  of  the  provisional  court. 
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The  board  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  verify  these 
accounts,  (in  particular  that  of  Mr.  Peabody,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  vouched,)  that  the  papers  be  referred  to  the  inspector  general, 
fifth  military  district,  with  directions  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
accounts,  obtaining  all  the  information  accessible  from  persons  and  books, 
and  particularly  from  the  books  of  the  provisional  court,  which  were 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

JAS.  A.  HABDIE, 
Bvt.  Mai.  Gen..  President  Board. 
GEO.  GIBSON, 
Capt.  11th  Inf. ,  Bvt.  Lt.  Col  JJ.  8.  A.,  Recorder  of  Board. 


[Supplemental.] 

War  Department,  Board  op  Claims, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  21, 1869. 

The  papers  in  the  foregoing  case  having  been  referred,  agreeably  to 
the  suggestions  contained  in  the  report  of  the  board,  of  date  of  July  8, 
1868,  to  the  inspector  general  of  the  department  of  Louisiana,  for  inves- 
tigation and  report,  especially  with  a  view  to  verify  the  accounts  of  Mr. 
Peabody,  by  direction  of  the  mqjor  general  commanding  the  department 
of  Louisiana,  Brevet  Major  William  Bussell,  acting  assistant  adjutant 
general,  was  directed  (in  the  absence  of  the  inspector  general)  to  make 
the  necessary  investigation.  His  report  of  date  of  January  14, 1869, 
has  just  been  received,  accompanied  by  two  papers,  marked  A  and  B. 

Of  these  two  papers  he  remarks  that  they  were  furnished  the  inspec- 
tor general's  department  at  New  Orleans,  agreeably  to  the  requirements 
of  the  board  of  claims,  and  constitute  all  the  information  he  has  been 
able  to  collect  together  in  the  short  space  of  time  allowed  him. 

Paper  marked  A  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  John  P.  Smith,  vouched  for 
by  Messrs.  Bosier  and  Beckwith,  members  of  the  Few  Orleans  bar. 

Mr.  Smith  sets  forth  that  the  provisional  court  was  legally  constituted 
by  the  executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  date 
of  October  20, 1862,  and  the  proclamation  of  George  F.  Shepley,  military 
governor  of  Louisiana,  of  date  of  December  29, 1862.  That  it  continued 
in  session  until  July,  1865,  (John  T.  Peabody  serving  as  clerk,)  when  the 
judge  of  the  same,  Charles  Peabody,  addressed  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  State  in  relation  to  its  discontinuance,  but  was  directed  to  continue 
the  same  until  further  advised. 

An  adjournment  for  the  summer  having  taken  place,  the  clerk,  Mr. 
John  T.  Peabody,  relieved  three  of  his  deputies;  retaining  Mr.  John  P. 
Smith  in  charge  of  the  office,  which,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  fourth 
district  court  of  New  Orleans,  had  to  be  removed  to  a  rented  room  at 
No.  18  Boyal  street,  hired  for  nine  months  at  $40  per  month,  which 
room  was  paid  for  conjointly  by  Mr.  John  T.  Peabody  and  the  marshal, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Clarke,  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1865,  Mr.  J.  T.  Peabody  visited  the 
north  for  the  purpose  of  learning  something  definite  about  the  continu- 
ance of  the  court,  but  returned  again  in  October,  without  accomplishing 
his  object. 

Under  the  circumstances  nothing  was  left  him  but  to  continue  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  court,  (the  judge  having  resigned,  or  tendered 
his  resignation,)  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  to  act  as  custodian  of  its 
records  up  until  the  promulgation  of  the  act  of  July  28,  1866,  doing 
away  with  it. 
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Of  paper  marked  A,  Major  Russell  remarks,  in  his  report  before  us: 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Smith,  vouched  for  by  Messrs.  I.  Ad.  Rosier  and  J.  N.  Beck  with, 
lawyers  of  standing  in  New  Orleans,  is  clearly  entitled  to  credence,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
establishes  the  necessity  that  existed  for  continuing  the  court,  and  the  consequent  incurring 
of  the  expenses. 

Paper  marked  B  is  an  affidavit  made  by  L.  N.  Schindler,  who  sets 
forth  that  he  was  employed  by  John  Gauche,  esq.,  for  a  length  of  time 
including  in  it  from  the  month  of  August,  1865,  to  May,  1865;  and  that 
during  that  period  John  T.  Peabody  rented  from  his  employer,  Mr. 
Gauche,  the  owner  of  No.  18  Koyal  street,  quarters  for  the  use  of  the 
provisional  court,  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  viz:  from  the  1st  of 
August,  1865,  to  the  last  day  of  April,  1866,  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  month, 
and  for  which  he  paid  Mr.  Gauche  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1866,  the 
sum  of  $350. 

Of  paper  B,  Major  Russell  remarks: 

It  establishes  the  fact  of  the  hiring  of  the  room  and  the  claim  of  rent  paid  for  the  same 

That  he  is  unable  to  ascertain  anything  negative  as  to  the  undoubted  necessity  for  the 
expenses  of  rent,  service,  &c. 

The  exact  date  of  transfer  of  the  records  of  the  provisional  court  to  the  United  States 
court  it  appears  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  from  what  he  has  been  able  to  develop,  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  November  or  December,  1866. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  Mr.  Jno.  T.  Peabody  appears  to  have  been  in  New  York, 
having  left  here  in  October,  1866,  but  they  were  in  his  charge  and  at  his  expense  the  entire 
time. 

In  the  matter  of  items  not  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Peabody,  there  appears  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  the  charges  are  correct,  fair,  and  reasonable. 

Ill  the  statement  of  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Peabody,  made  in  the  earlier 
report  of  the  board,  there  should  have  been  included  the  following 
items,  viz: 

To  services  as  clerk  of  the  provisional  court  for  Louisiana, 
at  $2,500  per  annum,  from  April  30, 1866,  to  November 
24,  1866,  the  time  when  the  records  were  turned  over  to 
the  clerks  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  United 
States,  (see  receipt  of  November  14, 1866,) $1, 416  66 

This  item  is  proved  due  by  the  same  evidence  that  establishes  the 
obligation  of  the  government  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Peabody  in  the  matter 
of  the  other  items  stated. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Peabody,  as  thus  commended,  would  read : 

1865  and  1866. — For  six  months'  service  as  clerk  of  the 
United  States  provisional  court  for  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
say  from  November  1, 1865,  to  April  30,  1866,  at  $2,500 
per  annum $1, 249  98 

For  cash  paid  John  P.  Smith,  for  his  services  as  deputy 
clerk  of  said  court  from  November  1, 1865,  to  April  30, 
1866,  at  $1,800  per  annum 900  00 

For  cash  paia  Spencer  Bell,  for  his  services  as  porter,  &c, 

from  Npvember  1, 1865,  to  April  30, 1866,  at  $35  per  month  210  00 

For  cash  paid  John  Gauche,  for  nine  months'  rent  of  office 
for  clerk  and  marshal  of  said  court,  at  $40  per  month. . .  360  00 

For  cash  paid  sundry  small  accounts,  stationery,  fuel,  &c. .  30  00 

For  services  as  clerk  of  the  provisional  court  for  Louisiana, 
at  $2,500  i>er  annum,  from  April  30, 1866,  to  November 
24, 1866,  the  time  when  the  records  were  turned  over  to 
the  clerks  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  (see  receipt  of  November  14,  1866) 1,  416  66 

Total 4, 166  64 
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The  board  of  claims  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  accounts  presented  by 
Messrs.  Peabody  and  Clarke  arejnst  and  shonldbe  allowed.  But,  inasmuch 
as  they  do  not  properly  constitute  a  charge  against  any  of  the  appro- 
priations under  the  control  of  the  War  Department,  it  is  respectfully 
recommended  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  that  all  the  papers  in 
the  case  be  referred  to  Congress,  to  the  end  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

JAS.  A.  HAEDIE, 
Inspector  General,  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.,  President  Board. 

GEO.  GIBSON, 
Maj.  1st  Inf.,  Bvt.  Lt.  Col.  U.  8.  A.,  Recorder  of  Board. 

War  Depart^ment,  January  26, 1869. 

Approved : 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 
True  copy : 

JAS.  A.  HAEDIE, 

Inspector  General. 
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DELAWARE  BREAKWATER. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


IN    ANSWER   TO 


A  resolution  of  the  Hotise  of  the  4f/i  instant,  relative  to  the  Delaware 

breakwater,  tlie  erection  of  a  pier,  cfcc. 


February  6,  18G9.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Dp partment,  February  5,  1869. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  4th  instant,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  communicate 
to  the  House  all  the  information  in  his  possession  relating  to  any  sur- 
veys which  have  been  made  in  the  harbor  of  the  Delaware  breakwater, 
with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  pier,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with copy  of  a  report  of  Lieutenant  Frank  Barr,  commanding  the  reve- 
nue steamer  Miami,  who  was  directed  by  this  department,  at  the  request 
of  General  Torbert,  of  Milford,  Delaware,  to  survey  and  take  soundings 
of  that  part  of  the  Delaware  bay  between  the  breakwater  and  Cape 
Henlopen,  which  contains  all  the  information  on  the  subject  in  posses- 
sion of  this  department. 

The  sketch  referred  to  in  the  report  is  in  the  possession  of  General 
Torbert.    * 

I  am,  verv  respectfullv, 

H.  McjCULLOCH, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


United  States  Revenue  Steamer  Miami, 

October  30,  1868. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  orders  dated  October,  directing  me  to  survey 
and  take  soundings  of  that  part  of  the  Delaware  bay  between  the  break- 
water and  Cape  Henlopen,  and  to  communicate  with  General  Torbert  in 
relation  thereto,  I  at  once  proceeded  to  work,  and  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report  and  accompanying  sketch  as  the  result  of  my 
operations.    The  object  proposed  by  General  Torbert  is  the  erection  of 
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a  wharf  and  pier  under  the  protection  of  the  breakwater,  at  which  ves- 
sels can  lie  in  safety,  and  obtain  supplies  at  such  times  as  they  may  be 
driven  in  here  by  stress  of  weather,  and  require  coal,  water,  or  other 
necessaries.  f 

You  will  perceive  that  besides  examining  the  harbor  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  pier,  I  have  extended  my  observations  to  the  condition  of 
the  harbor  generally,  and  have  also  ventured  to  suggest  such  improve- 
ments as  are  required  to  make  it  both  safe  and  commodious.  The  import- 
ance of  such  a  harbor  at  this  point  to  commerce  in  general,  and  to  our 
coasting  trade  in  particular,  can  Scarcely  be  overestimated. 

From  Sandy  Hook  to  Hampton  Roads  there  is  no  other  harbor  easy 
of  access,  or  capable  of  receiving  a  tithe  of  the  vessels  annually  taking 
shelter  here.  Without  it  the  dangers  of  the  Jersey  coast,  and  of  the 
shoals  to  the  southward  of  Henlopen,  would  be  fearfully  increased,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  life  and  property  would  be  greatly  added  to.  No 
work  could  be  more  eminently  national.  Vessels  from  every  part  of  our 
sea-coast,  and  from  many  a  foreign  port,  are  to  be  found  seeking  shelter 
here  from  the  storms  which,  in  winter  especially,  ravage  our  coast.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty  vessels  have  been  actually  counted  in  here  at  one  time, 
amounting  in  value,  at  a  very  low  estimate,  to  five  millions  of  dollars. 
Seven  thousand  five  hundred  vessels  annually  seek  refuge  here,,  the  value 
of  which  together  with  their  cargoes  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars ! 

The  necessity  of  additional  protection  to  this  vast  jnterest  at  this 
•  point  has  become  imperative,  and  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  har- 
bor urgently  required.  While  our  coasting  trade  was  carried  on  in  a 
few  small  sailing  vessels,  which 'could  huddle  together  under  the  lee  of 
the  u  stone-pile/7  as  they  familiarly  called  it,  «the  present  works  were 
ample  ;  but  now,  when  thousands  of  vessels,  from  the  huge  steamer  to 
the  little  shallop,  are  traversing  our  coast,  and  are  coming  in  here  daily 
by  hundreds,  the  shattered  wrecks  which  can  be  seen  defacing  the  shore 
in  the  harbor  itself  are  eloquent  arguments  in  favor  of  additional  pro- 
tection. The  capacity  of  the  harbor  is  annually  being  lessened  by  the 
gradual  shoaling  of  the  water.  Where  formerly  large  vessels  could 
safely  lie,  only  a  shallop  now  finds  enough  water,  and  in  the  whole 
harbor  there  is  only  a  small  space  where  a  heavy  draught  ship  can  safely 
anchor,  and  even  then  not  more  than  two  at  a  time.  Not  a  winter  passes 
but  a  number  of  vessels  are  driven  ashore  from  their  anchors,  and,  if 
not  entirely  lost,  are  only  rescued  at  a  heavy  expense  to  thQir  owners. 
Great  damage  is  also  done  by  the  ice,  which  on  the  ebb-tide  comes  into 
the  harbor  in  immense  fields,  sweeping  everything  in  the  harbor  either 
out  to  sea  or  on  shore.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  vessels  to  be  swept 
out  of  the  harbor  and  forced  to  drift  helplessly  about  among  the  ice  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies 
here  is  very  great.  When  the  wind  is  anywhere  from  northeast  to  north- 
west a  heavy  surf  renders  it  unsafe  to  land  on  the  beach,  and  in  winter 
the  shore  and  drift  ice  often  cut  off  communication  with  the  land  for  daj'S 
and  weeks. 

To  get  off  heavy  and  bulky  articles,  such  as  coal  or  water,  is  a  tedious 
and  expensive  operation,  as  they  must  be  boated  off", -and  owing  to  a  bar 
running  along  the  shore,  only  a  few  trips  are  possible  on  each  high  water. 
Vessels  which  may  be  oft"  the  Delaware  capes  meeting  heavy  headwinds 
or  storms,  and  being  short  of  coal  and  provisions,  will  not  come  in  here, 
but  are  forced  to  run  back  to  Norfolk,  thus  losing  much  valuable  time, 
and  incurring  heavy  expense.  Steamers,  particularly,  dare  not  put  in 
here  on  account  of  the  delay  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies.     Most 
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of  the  defects  of  the  harbor  are  owing  to  the  gap  left  between  the  break- 
water and  the  ice-breaker.  The  main  force  of  the  ebb-tide  is  sacked 
through  this  gap,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  line  of  arrows  marked 
A  on  the  sketch,  while  an  undecided  current  runs  through  the  rest  of  the 
harbor,  whirled  by  numbers  of  eddies  along  the  shore  and  breakwater, 
as  indicated  by  the  curved  arrows  C.  The  check  to  the  true  tide,  by  the 
division  of  its  force,  causes  a  deposit  of  all  the  sand  and  mud  held  sus- 
pended by  the  water,  and  together  with  the  eddies  causes  the  shoaling 
of  the  water.  Immediately  within  the  breakwater  light,  at  the  point 
indicated  by  the  eddy  mark,  there  is  now  only  ten  feet  of  water,  where 
formerly  there  was  five  fathoms. 

Through  the  "  gap "  during  northeast  or  northwest  gales  a  short 
heavy  sea  heaves,  which  is  exceedingly  severe  on  ground  tackle ;  and  it 
is  from  this  part  of  the  harbor  that  vessels  are  most  exposed  to  the  com- 
bined force  of  both  wind  and  sea,  there  being  seldom  a  vessel  going 
ashore  Which  lies  directly  under  the  lee  of  the  main  work. 

The  main  deficiencies  of  the  harbor  are : 

1.  Insufficient  capacity. 

2.  Inadequate  protection  from  northeast  and  northwest  gales. 

3.  Insufficient  depth  of  water. 

4.  Want  of  protection  against  ice. 

0.  Difficulty  of  landing  and  obtaining  supplies: 
The  remedies  for  these  consist : 

1.  In  filling  up  the  "gap"  in  the  present  works,  which  will  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  harbor  100  per  cent.  It  will  also  prevent  the 
exposure  of  vessels  lying  in  the  wake  of  the  "gap"  to  northeast  and 
northwest  gales. 

2.  By  creating  a  true  tide  directly  through  the  works,  from  end  to 
end,  a  deep,  clean  and  straight  channel  will  be  cut,  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  largest  ships, "while  the  sides  of  this  channel,  assum- 
ing the  natural  shape  of  the  bed  of  a  river,  will  furnish,  on  their  gradual 
slopes,  safe  and  ample  anchorage  for  all  small  craft. 

Without  going  into  a  labored  explanation,  it  is  evident  from  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  three  first  mentioned  defects  will  be  amply 
repaired  by  simply  closing  the  useless,  iujurious,  and  unsightly  "gap" 
in  the  wrorks. 

To  remedy  the  fourth  defect  and  render  the  shipping  secure  from  the 
ice  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  a  line  of  piers  across  the  western  end 
of  the  harbor,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  line  of  lozenge-shaped 
figures  marked  on  the  sketch  D.  These  by  breaking  up  the  heavy  fields 
of  ice  into  smaller  fragments  will  prevent  it  from  bearing  down  on  the 
shipping  in  the  harbor  in  the  huge  masses  which*  have  heretofore  done 
all  the  damage,  and  which  were  not  to  be  resisted.  These  piers  should 
be  built  of  iron  screw  piles,  being  open  under  water,  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  the  tide  and  thereby  form  bars  in  their  wrake.  The  ability  of 
this  kind  of  structure  to  resist  ice  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
small  light-houses  erected  in  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  and 
elsewhere. 

To  meet  the  fifth  requirement,  a  wharf  and  pier  are  necessary  at  some 
point  on  the  shore  which  is  protected  by  the  "breakwater,"  and  where 
the  requisite  depth  of  water  can  be  reached  with  the  least  expense.  I 
have  established  four  such  points,  marked  on  the  sketch  E,  where  a 
depth  of  15  feet  at  low  water  can  be  found  at  the  distance  from  the  shore 
which  is  marked  on  the  dotted  lines  extending  from  the  shore,  By  a 
fortunate  coincidence,  the  deepest  water  at  the  shortest  distance  from 
the  shore  is  found  where  the  protection  afforded  by  the  "breakwater" 
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is  most  effective ;  and  when  the  "  gap"  is  closed  vessels  may  lie  in  safety 
during  a  gale  of  wind,  even. 

This  wharf  and  pier  should  also  be  built  of  iron  piles  in  order  to  check 
the  tide  and 'create  shoals. 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  an  outline  of  the  value  of  this  harbor,  its 
defects,  and  their  remedy,  in  order  that  as  full  an  understanding  of  the 
subject  as  possible  may  be  given  to  the  department. 

Not  wishing  to  weary  you  with  minute  details,  I  would  simply  again 
draw  to  your  notice  the  fact  that  at  no  other  point  on  our  coast  is  some 
artificial  protection  so  greatly  needed,  nor  is  there  one  in  which  the 
whole  seaboard  population  is  so  greatly  interested. 

I  desire,  before  closing,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  cheerful,  exact,  and 
untiring  manner  in  which  the  officers  of  the  vessel  performed  all  the 
duties  which  fell  upon  them  in  the  course  of  the  survey,  and  which  is 
worthy  of  all  praise. 

Kespectfully  submitted,  by  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANK  BARR, 
Lieutenant  Commanding. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  WashingtonyD.  C.      . 


40th  Congress,  \  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  (  Ex.  Doc. 
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LETTER 

FROM 

THE   SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TRANSMITTING 

Information  relative  to  surveys  for  a  harbor  at  tlie  Delaware  breakwater. 


February  15,  1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department,  February  13, 1869. 

The  Secretary  of  Waf,  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  4th  instant,  has  the  honor  to  communicate  all  the 
information  in  his  possession  relating  to  the  surveys  which  have  been 
made  in  the  harbor  at  the  Delaware  breakwater,  with  a  viewr  to  the 
erection  of  a  pier, 

J.  M.  8CHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Headquarters  Porps  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  12,  1869. 

General  :  In  regard  to  a  i*esolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  February  4,  1869,  referred  to  this  office,  asking  for  "information 
relating  to  any  surveys  which  have  been  made  in  the  harbor  at  Delaware 
breakwater,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  pier,"  I  have  the  honor  to 
state  that  tne  papers  herewith  transmitted,  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  pre- 
pared at  the  time  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  February 
3,  1864,  directing  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  "inquire  into  the 
expediency  or  necessity  of  constructing  a  pier  near  or  opposite  to  Lewes, 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  for  the  protection  of  vessels  navigating  tjie 
Delaware  bay  and  river,"  wrill  be  found  to  contain,  it  is  believed,  all  the 
information  asked  for. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  of  Engineers,  Commanding. 

Major  General  J.  M.  Schofield, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  6, 1864. 

General  :  We  would  respectfully  submit  that,  in  compliance  with 
instructions* contained  in  department  letter  of  10th  March,  we  have  ex- 
amined into  the  expediency  of  erecting  a  pier  at  Lewes,  Delaware,  and 
find  there  is  a  necessity;  whether  the  necessity  is  such  as  would  justify 
the  expenditure  meutioned  in  the  estimates  is  a  question  which  has  not 
been  considered. 

The  following  papers  are  sent  herewith : 

A.  Necessity  and  object  of  a  pier. 

B.  Estimate  for  a  pier  on  a  stone  substructure. 

C.  Estimate  for  a  pier  on  an  iron  substructure. 

The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia  for 
an  expression  of  its  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  pier  •.  should  a  report 
be  received  it  will  be  forwarded. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject  are  herewith, 
marked  D. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

HENKY  BREWEKTON, 

Lieut  Colonel  Corps  of  Engineers. 
FREDERICK  E.  PRIME, 

Captain  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Brigadier  General  J.  G.  Totten, 

Chief  Engineer  U.  8.  Ar  Washington^.  C. 


A. 

Necessity  and  object  of  a  pier  at  Lewes,  Delaware. 

A  large  number  of  vessels  seek  for  shelter  at  the  Delaware  break- 
water. No  official  records  could  be  obtained  on  this  subject.  The  light- 
house keeper  at  the  breakwater  states  the  number  of  vessels  that  anchor 
to  be  from  5,000  to  7,000  each  quarter — about  25,000  per  annum. 

Vessels  passing  up  and  down  the  coast,  vessels  bound  into  New  York, 
and  driven  too  far  south  to  reach  that  port,  find  a  refuge  at  the  break- 
water from  northeast,  east,  and  southeasterly  storms.  Many  of  these 
vessels  are  disabled,  or  have  lost  some  of  their  sails,  are  short-handed, 
or  short  of  water,  provisions,  fuel,  and  oil.  A  large  number  of  vessels 
laden  with  coffee  come  to  this  point  for  orders,  and  it  is  the  same  case 
with  vessels  laden  with  guano,  and  other  products,  whose  destination  is 
fixed  by  orders  from  Philadelphia  to  proceed  to  the  most  profitable 
market. 

The  vessels  that  need  supplies,  in  most  cases,  find  it  necessary  to 
obtain  them  from  Philadelphia,  and  they  all  are  obliged  to  communicate 
with  that  city. 

Communication  by  water  is  had  by  a  few  small  sailing  craft  from 
Lewes,  whose  trips  are  very  uncertain ;  or  on  the  tug  .when  she  tows  a 
vessel  up  the  river,  or  goes  to  replenish  her  supply  of  fuel.  By  land  the 
beach  at  Lewes  has  to  be  reached,  and  then  there  is  a  stage  communi- 
cation of  24  miles  to  Mulford,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Philadelphia.  The 
transportation  of  supplies  by  the  small  craft  entails  a  delay  of  several 
days ;  generally  about  a  week  or  more.  Several  cases  are  mentioned 
where  provisions  and  even  a  suit  of  sails  and  a  boat  have  been  received 
by  the  above-mentioned  land  route ;  these,  when  needed,  are  also  sent 
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by  the  land  route.  The  transportation  in  winter  and  in  bad  weather 
becomes  still  more  difficult  and  uncertain :  the  ice  sometimes  entirely 
closes  the  water  communication  to  Philadelphia. 

About  800  feet  from  the  beach  at  Lewes  there  is  a  bar  on  which  the 
sea  breaks  in  heavy  weather.  Great  difficulty  and  danger  is  incurred  in 
landing  or  leaving  the  beach  when  a  heavy  surf  is  breaking,  and  still 
more  in  crossing  the  bar  where  every  sea  breaks.  This  is  the  case  with 
surf-boats,  and  men  accustomed  to  their  management,  and  much  more  so 
with  ordinary  ships'  boats,  heavy,  and  drawing  much  water,  and  manned 
by  men  unaccustomed  to  their  management  in  a  surf.  In  the  winter  the 
ice  sometimes  collects  and  forms  on  the  beach,  extending  to  seven  and 
eight  feet  water,  being  sufficiently  compact  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
boats,  and  yet  not  strong  enough  to  allow  weighty  or  bulky  objects  to 
be  moved  without  using  planks  or  other  expedients  to  distribute  their 
weight.  An  anchor,  frequently  needed  by  vessels,  and  the  want  of  which 
may  vitiate  their  insurance,  cannot  be  transported  to  the  vessel  under 
such  circumstances.  It  is  stated  that  $10  has  been  paid  to  take 
out  a  cask  of  water,  and  $40  to  take  out  a  cask  of  salt  provisions,  to 
a  vessel  at  the  breakwater.  Many  coasting  vessels  that  put  in  here 
carry  a  captain,  mate,  four  men,  and  cook.  If  the  captain  has  occasion  to 
visit  the  shore  he  has  to  take  four  men  in  his  boat ;  he  frequently  lands 
where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  leave  again,  or  else,  whilst  on  shoie,. 
the  surf  is  raised  by  a  sudden  blow,  and  his  vessel  is  left  to  the  care  of 
the  mate  and  cook. 

These  difficulties  of  landing  at  Lewes,  and  therefore  of  speedy  com- 
munication with  Philadelphia,  are  obviated  by  a  pier  exteudiug  to  a  point 
beyond  the  bar,  where  the  sea  does  not  break.  Whenever  a  boat  can 
live  she  can  land  or  leave  the  pier.  All  damages  and  difficulties  of  land- 
ing and  leaving  the;  Jpeach  through  the  surf,  or  crossing  the  bar  when 
the  sea  breaks  overlt,  are  done  away  with. 

The  general  government,  in  the  year  1837,  expended  over  $60,000  for 
a  pier,  which,  being  of  wood,  was  destroyed  by  the  worms.  Another 
was  built  by  the  inhabitants,  which  did  not  last  long,  from  the  same 
cause.  A  sure  landing  at  Lewes  would  probably  cause  railroad  commu- 
nication to  be  extended  to  that  point,  and  thus  facilitate  still  more  the 
communication  with  Philadelphia. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  head  of  the  pier,  assumed  by  Captain  (now 
General)  Newton,  was  nine  feet  at  mean  low  water,  and  it  is  now  recom- 
mended for  the  same  reasons. 

This  requires  a  length  of  pier  of  about  1,200  feet,  and,  consequently, 
a  large  expenditure. 

Wood  cannot.be  used,  as  it  lasts  but  a  few  years  when  exposed  to  the 
destructive  action  of  the  worms.  Stone  piers  are  costly  and  require  to 
be  supported  on  iron  piles,  as  the  cutting  away  of  the  bottom  would  ex- 
pose wooden  piles  and  endanger  the  piers.  Iron,  even  at  its  present 
enhanced  cost,  seems  to  be  the  most  available  material. 

The  best  location  for  the  pier  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  chosen  by 
Captain  Newton,  a  short  distance  nearer  the  cape  than  the  spot  occu- 
pied by  the  former  government  wooden  pier.  This  would  also  seem  to 
give  the  shortest  line  to  the  nine  feet  cover,  and  be  well  protected  from 
all  prevailing  winds,  except  those  from  the  northwest,  which  sweep  down 
the  bay. 

In  a  few  words,  the  object  of  the  pier  is  to  facilitate  the  present  com- 
munication between  vessels  at  the  breakwater  and  Lewes  and  thence  to 
Philadelphia.  It  will  render  this  communication  possible  in  many  cases 
where  it  is  now  impossible,  and  in  all  cases  make  it  more  speedy  and 
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safer.      It  will  thus  shorten  the  time  vessels  have  to  remain  at  the 
breakwater,  and  consequently  reduce  their  expenses. 

The  vessels  interested  are  not  those  from  the  immediate  localities,  but 
mostly  those  bound  to  other  ports  than  those  on  the  Delaware  bay. 


B. 

Project  for  pier  with  stone  substructure. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  pier  head  shall  rest  on  three  rows  of  stone 
piers  4  by  4  feet — 12  pieces  in  all.  Placed  20  feet  from  centre  to  centre 
the  area  would  be  64  by  44  feet.  These  piers  are  to  be  of  cut  stones, 
each  course  to  be  composed  of  one  stone  and  to  rest  on  cast-iron  plat- 
forms 2  inches  thick,  supported  by  three  screw  piles  penetrating  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  8  feet,  the  platform  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  bottom, 
the  stones  in  each  pier  to  be  connected  by  two  iron  rods,  1£  inches  in 
diameter,  extending  from  the  iron  platform  to  the  top  of  the  pier,  and 
these  bolted.  These  rods  are  to  be  on  one  diagonal  of  the  pier;  2£-inch 
iron  dowels  to  be  placed  on  the  other  diagonal;  the  piers  to  be  con- 
nected and  braced  by  two  sets  of  12  by  12  inch  timbers,  laid  in  each 
direction,  the  lower  ones  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  pier  head,  and  the 
upper  tier  and  additional  timbers,  12  by  6  inches,  placed  about  30  inches 
apart,  to  constitute  the  floor  timbers;  floor  planks  to  be  3  inches  thick; 
both  ties  of  12  inch  timbers  to  be  secured  to  each  other  and  to  the  piers 
by  1  J-inch  iron  rods  passing  through  two  or  three  courses  of  stones. 

In  the  bridge  extending  to  the  shore  the  piers  are  to  be  10  by  4  feet, 
corbelled  out  on  the  two  upper  courses,  to  gain  the  full  width  of  the 
bridge,  14  feet;  the  piers  to  be  22  feet  from  centre^  centre,  and  to  rest 
on  cast-iron  platforms,  2  inches  thick,  10  by  4  feet;  these  to  be  sup- 
ported on  six  screw  piles,  6£  inches  diameter  and  8  feet  long;  four  iron 
rods,  1J  inch  in  diameter,  to  connect  all  the  stones  of  the  pier  with 
the  iron  platform.  Four  timbers,  12  inches  square,  laid  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  bridge,  connect  the  piers  together  and  are  secured  by 
iron  bolts.  These  timbers,  with  others  12  by  6  inches  between  them, 
serve  for  floor  timbers.  The  flooring  planks  are  3  inches  thick.  By 
using  a  heavier  wooden  superstructure  the  distance  between  the  piers 
could  be  increased,  and  consequently  their  number  diminished.  By 
using  stone  piers  a  large  expenditure  has  to  be  incurred  for  a  temporary 
wharf  to  receive  the  stones  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  derricks 
and  other  machinery  required.  Great  delay  is  likely  to  occur  from  bad 
weather  in  receiving  materials  and  in  constructing  the  piers.  On  the 
other  hand  the  pier  on  screw-piles  is  less  costly,  but  at  the  same  tiqie 
less  stable,  and  there  is  more  danger  of  its  being  injured  by  floating  ice. 

The  Brandy  wine  light-house,  built  higher  up  the  bay,  and  resting  on 
screw-piles,  is  still  uninjured;  and  as  the  ice  down  the  bay  is  not  so 
thick,  it  is  presumed  that  screw-piles  could  be  successfully  used.  The 
old  wooden  wharf  stood  some  winters. 

A  preferable  pier  on  stone  could  be  built  by  using  hollow  tubular 
beams  of  boiler  iron,  resting  on  piers  from  40  to  50  feet  apart.  In  the 
case  of  iron,  the  pier  head  would  be  more  secure  and  more  stable  if 
resting  on  hollow  iron  piles  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  sunk  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  filled  with  concrete. 

!No  estimate  for  such  a  construction  is  given,  as  the  necessary  data 
could  not  be  obtained. 
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ESTIMATE  FOR  PIER  BUILT  UPON  A  STONE  SUPERSTRUCTURE  FOUNDA- 
TION PILING. 

12  piers  of  pier  head,  each  pier  having  3  piles  8  feet  long, 
equal  to  288  running  feet  of  6£-inch  round  iron,  viz:  32,302 
pounds,  at  $140  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds $2, 018  87 

48  piers  of  bridge,  each  pier  having  6  piles  8  feet  long,  equal 
to  2,304  running  feet  of  6^-inch  round  iron,  viz:  258,416 
pounds,  at  $140  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 16, 151  00 

324  screws  3  feet  in  diameter,  each  weighing  300  pounds, 
equal  to  97,200  pounds,  at  7  cents  per  pound 6, 804  00 

12  cast-iron  platforms,  4'  x  4"  x  2",  equal  to  32  cubic  feet ;  48 
cast-iron  platforms,  10'  x  4'  x  2",  equal  to  320  cubic  feet ; 
352  cubic  feet,  weighing  159,400  pounds,  at  7  cents  per 
pound 11, 158  00 

Cost  of  putting  piles  and  platforms  in  place,  3,720  days' 
labor,  at  $1  50  per  day 5, 580  00 

STONE  SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

12  piers,  each  4'  x  4',  with  an  average  height  of  19'  9",  equal 
to  3,792  cubic  feet;  48  piers,  each  10'  x  4',  with  an  average 
height  of  15' x  3",  equal  to  29,280  cubic  feet;  add  for  cor- 
belling 576  cubic  feet — equal  to  33,648  cubic  feet,  at  $1  50 

per  foot 50, 472  00 

910  cubic  feet  of  mortar,  at  40  cents  per  foot 364  00 

Cost  of  receiving  and  setting  stones 3, 750  00 

Iron  rods,  clamps,  &c,  6,804  running  feet  of  lj-inch  round 

iron,  weighing  40,633  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  at  $1  per  ton.       1, 813  95 

WOODEN    SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

5,108  running  feet  of  12'  x  12"  timber,  equal  to  61,296  feet, 
board  measure ;  6,320  running  feet  of  12"  x  6"  timber,  equal 
to  37,920  feet,  board  measure  j  17,920  superficial  feet  of 
3-inch  planks,  equal  to  53,760  feet-— equal  to  152,976  feet, 

board  measure,  at  $40  per  M 6, 119  04 

Spikes,  nails,  screws,  and  mooring-bolts,  &c 2, 000  00 

650  days'  labor,  receiving  and  laying  lumber,  at  $1  50  per 

dav 975  00 

250  days  mechanics  and  laying  lumber,  at  $3  per  day 750  00 

24  piles  lor  feeders,  includiug  driving,  &c 325  00 

Steps,  &c,  for  boats  to  land  at  wharf 500  00 

Approaches,  (General  Newton's  estimate,  with  30  per  cent. 

added) 2, 147  66 

Storehouse 800  00 

Temporary  wharf   and   platforms  for  landing    materials, 

setting  stones,  &c 10, 000  00 

2  derricks 1, 400  00 

Boats,  cordage,  blocks,  pile-drivers,  animals'  feed,  &c 2, 500  00 

Contingent  services — superintendent,  overseer,  &c 8, 400  00 

Contingencies — loss  of  materials,  &c,  by  storms,  &c 15, 971  48 

Total 150, 000  00 
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Project  for  pier  on  scretc  piles  at  Lewes,  Delaware. 

The  pier  head  to  be  64  feet  on  the  front,  and  32  wide.  The  directions 
of  the  sides  to  be  as  suggested  by  Captain  Newton,  so  as  to  enable  a 
vessel  to  lay  with  her  head  to  the  wind,  and  thus  receive  the  waves 
against  her  bows.  This  will  give  the  pier  head  a  trapezoidal  form.  The 
screw  piles  of  the  pier  head  to  be  eight  inches  diameter.  The  depth  of 
water  at  the  head  of  the  wharf  being  nine  feet  at  mean  low  water, 
would  give  the  piles  an  average  length  of  27J  feet  The  bars,  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  cannot  be  obtained  of  greater  length  than  24  feet  10 
inches.  Placing  the  horizontal  bracing  above  high-water  mark,  ref. 
(6  feet,)  and  dividing  the  pile  at  this  point,  the  average  length  of  the 
lower  part  would  be  21£  feet,  less  than  the  above  length  of  24  feet  10 
inches.  The  length  for  the  piles  assumes  it  to  be  screwed  into  the  soil 
for  a  depth  of  eight  feet.  A  cast-iron  socket  at  the  extreme  high- water 
mark  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  pile,  and  receives  and  secures 
the  3-inch  round  iron  braces  extending  between  the  piles,  and  also 
bracing  them  on  the  diagonal  lines ;  the  piles  being  16  feet  from  centre 
to  centre  on  the  lines  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  wharf,  and  eight 
feet  from  centre  to  centre  on  the  face  of  the  wharf  and  lines  parallel 
thereto.  On  the  head  of  each  pile  a  cast-iron  shoe  receives  timbers  12 
inches  square,  extending  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  pier  head ; 
perpendicularly  other  12-inch  timbers  assist  in  connecting  the  heads  of 
the  piles  firmly  in  this  direction.  They  serve  also  as  floor  timbers.  The 
remaining  floor  timbers  to  be  twelve  by  three  inches  and  about  two  feet 
six  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  and  parallel  to  the  last-mentioned  tim- 
bers, resting  on  the  first  set  of  12-inch  timbers.  The  floor  planks  to  be 
three  inches  thick.  The  screw  of  the  piles  to  be  three  feet  in  diameter. 
The  patterns  for  these  and  the  cast-iron  shoes  and  sockets  are  already 
made  and  in  use  by  the  light-house  department.  This  estimate  is  chiefly 
based  on  information  obtained  from  that  department. 

The  bridge  from  the  pier  head  to  the  shore  would,  from  Captain  New- 
ton's profile  and  the  present  dimensions  adopted  for  the  pier  head,  be 
about  1,088  feet  long:  the  whole  length  of  the  pier  being  1,116  feet. 
This  bridge  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  width  of  14  feet ;  piles  to  be  six 
and  a  half  feet  from  centre  to  centre  across  the  bridge,  and  16  feet  from 
centre  to  centre  in  its  length.  This  will  allow  the  flooring  to  be  14  feet 
wide.  The  piles  to  be  six  and  a  half  inches  diameter ;  their  average 
length  being  23J  feet,  as  follows : 

Feet. 

Penetration  into  the  soil 8 

Average  depth  of  water 4 

Low  water  to  bottom  of  shoe 11J 

23J 


The  arrangement  of  connecting  sockets,  shoes,  and  braces  to  be  the 
same  as  in  pier  head.  The  screw  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  round 
iron  braces  have  been  estimated  at  three  inches  diameter,  but  might  in 
shoal  water  be  reduced  to  two  and  a  half  inches.  Twelve-inch  timbers 
connect  the  piles  in  a  direction  peipendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge ; 
others  extend  lengthwise  over  each  row  of  piles.  Between  these  last 
timbers,  twelve-inch  by  three-inch  timbers  are  placed,  two  feet  six  inches 
from  centre  to  centre,  serving  with  them  for  floor  joists.    Floor  plank 
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to  be  three  inches  thick.  The  reference  of  the  top  of  the  wharf  is 
retained  throughout  at  reference  13J  above  mean  low-water  mark,  so  as 
to  keep  the  horizontal  bracing  above  the  action  of  the  ice ;  the  descent 
to  the  ordinary  level  of  the  beach  to  be  made  in  the  approaches. 

The  work  could  be  completed  in  one  season  if  there  was  no  delay  in 
obtaining  the  rolled  iron  for  the  piles. 

ESTIMATE  OF  COST. — PIER  HEAD. 

27  screw  piles,  8  inches  diameter,  average  length  27 J  feet ; 

124,971  pounds,  at  $140  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds $7, 810  60 

841£  running  feet  of  3-inch  round  iron  for  braces;  20,101 

pounds,  at  $140  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 1, 256  30 

27  screws,  3  feet  in  diameter,  300  pounds  each ;  8,100  pounds, 

at  7  cents  per  pound 567  00 

27  sockets  and  27  shoes,  each  weighing  300. pounds;  16,200 

pounds,  at  7  cents  per  pound 1, 134  00 

Labor  putting  piles  in  position,  laying  and  securing  timbers, 

planks,  &c,  1,250  days'  labor,  at  $1  50  per  day 1, 875  00 

300  days'  labor  J  mechanics,  laying  timbers,  &c,  at  $3  per 

day 900  00 

Nails,  spikes,  and  bolts 250  00 

WOODEN   SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

480  running  feet  12//xl2//  timber,  equal  to  5,760  feet,  board 
measure ;  736  running  feet  12"  x  3"  timber,  equal  to  2,208 
feet,  board  measure ;  2,244  superficial  feet  3-inch  plank, 
equal  to  6,732  feet,  equal  to  14,700  feet,  board  measure,  at 
$40  per  M 588  00 

24  piles  for  fenders,  &c,  including  driving  the  same 325  00 

BRIDGE. . 

186  screw  piles,  6J  inches  diameter,  average  length  23ifeet, 
equal  to  4,324J  running  feet,  weight  485,036  pounds,  at 
$140  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 30, 314  75 

6,936  running  feet  of  3-inch  bar  iron  for  braces,  weight 
165,687  pounds,  at  $140  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 10, 355  89 

186  screws,  3  feet  diameter,  each  weighing  300  pounds; 
55,800  pounds,  at  7  cents 3, 906  00 

186  cast-iron  shoes  and  186  sockets,  each  weighing  300 
pounds ;  111,600  pounds,  at  7  cents 7, 812  00 

Labor — receiving  piles,  putting  them  in  place;  receiving  and 
putting  in  position  wharf  timbers,  &c,  8,750  days,  at  $1  50 
per  day 13, 125  00 

1,400  day 8,  mechanics,  laying  timber,  &c,  at  $3  per  day 4, 200  00 

Nails,  spikes,  bolts,  for  connecting  timbers,  mooring  bolts, 

&c 1, 750  00 

WOODEN  SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

4,216  running  feet  of  12"  x  12"  timber,  equal  to  50,592  feet, 
board  measure;  4,352  running  feet  of  12" x 3"  timber, 
equal  to  13,056  feet,  board  measure;  15,232  superficial  feet 
of  3-inch  plank,  equal  to  45,696  feet,  equal  to  109,344  feet, 
board  measure,  at  $40  per  M 4, 373  76 
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Putting  up  steps  and  other  conveniences  for  boats  to  land  at 

wharf $500  00 

Abutments  and  approaches,  (General  Newton's  estimate, 
with  30  per  cent,  added  for  increased  cost  of  materials  and 
labor) 2, 147  66 

Cost  of  materials  for  tempc  wharf,  staging  necessary  in 
putting  down  piles  and  re.  *mg  materials,  (labor  already 
estimated  for) ." 3, 000  00 

Pile  drivers  for  building  temporary  wharf;  tools,  boats,  cord- 
age, blocks,  animals,  feed,  &c 2, 500  00 

Contingent  services — superintendent,  overseer,  &c 4, 440  00 

Storehouse 800  00- 

Contingencies — loss  of  materials,  destruction  by  storms,  &c.     11, 069  04 

Total 115, 000  00 


D. 

Memorial  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade. 

Philadelphia,  April  2, 1864. 

Sir  :  The  memorial  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  respectfully 
represents,  that  if  a  suitable  pier  should  be  constructed  at  Lewes,  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  national  vessels  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  hold 
telegraphic  communication  with  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  other  points.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  pier  the  attempt  to  land 
upon  the  beach,  with  a  view  to  6iich  communication,  is  unsafe,  and 
sometimes  impracticable ;  that  the  breakwater,  duriug  easterly  storms, 
furnishes  the  ouly  safe  and  easily  accessible  harbor  from  Newport  to 
Hampton  roads;  that  25,000  vessels  annually  find  shelter  at  the  break- 
water ;  and  that  vessels  needing  supplies,  such  as  provisions,  anchors, 
chains,  &c,  will  be  able  to  obtain  them  at  Lewes  only  by  mekns  of  a 
suitable  pier.  Your  memorialists  therefore  pray  that  a  pier  adequate  to 
the  needs  above  described  may  be  constructed  at  Lewes. 

SAMUEL  C.  MORTON,  President.    . 
A.  J.  PERKINS,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 


40th  Congress,  >    HOUSE  OF  KEPBESENTATIVES.     (  Ex.  Doc. 
3d  Session.        )  \    No.  74. 


MODIFICATION  OF  THE  OATH  OF  OFFICE. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

RELATIVE   TO 

Tlie  inodifimtion  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  prescribing  an  oath  of  office. 


February  8,  1869. — Read  twice,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 

February  6,  1869. 

The  Secretary  of  War  lias  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  the  accompanying  communication  from  the  commander  of 
the  fifth  military  district,  recommending,  for  the  reasons  stated  therein, 
the  modification  of  the  act  of  July  2, 1862,  prescribing  an  oath  of  office, 
which  recommendation  is  concurred  in  by  the  General  of  the  army. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Headquarters  Fifth  Military  District, 

State  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas j  January  20, 1869. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  army,  that  there  are  so  many  vacancies  in  the  subordinate 
civil  offices  in  this  State,  and  so  much  difficulty  in  filling  them  with  com- 
petent persons  who  are  able  to  take  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  July  2, 1862,  that  very  serious  embarrassments  exist,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  duties  committed  to  the  district  commander.  This  will  be 
continually  increased  by  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  ordinary  casualties 
and  by  such  removals  as  it  may  become  necessary  to  make,  and  it  can- 
not be  relieved  in  any  sensible  degree  by  the  details  or  appointments 
that  can  be  made  from  the  army. 

I  have,  therefore,  the  honor  to  recommend  that  Congress  may  be  asked 
to  modify  the  9th  section  of  the  law  of  July  19,  1867,  so  far  at  least  as 
county  officers  are  affected,  so  as  to  dispense  with  so  much  of  the  oath 
•  of  office  as  relates  to  the  action  taken  during  the  rebellion, provided  the 
condition  of  eligibility  under  the  3d  section  of  article  XIV  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  of  competency  and  fitness  and  loyalty,  can  be  satisfied. 
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This  modification,  if  made,  will  not  in  my  judgment  be  in  any  way 
detrimental  to  tlie  full  execution  of  the  reconstruction  laws.  It  will 
enable  many  competent  and  efficient  men  in  whose  cases  the  disability 
is  purely  technical,  and  many  others  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
rebellion,  but  are  now  loyal,  to  accept  offices,  and  give  their  active  and 
willing  aid  in  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ED.  R.  S.  CANBY, 
Brevet  Major  General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 
Brevet  Major  General  J.  A.  Rawlins, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 

February  3, 1869. 

Approved  and  respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with 
the  request  that  this  communication  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

U.  S.  GRANT, 

General. 


40th  Congress,  (    HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES.     (  Ex.  Doc. 
3d  Session.       j  \    No.  75. 


COLONIAL    TEADE   AND    FISHERIES— COAST    OF    BRITISH 

PROVINCES. 


LETTER 


PROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF   THE   TREASURY, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  5th  instant,  transmitting  report  of  E.  H. 
Derby ,  relative  to  the  fisheries  on  the  const  of  the  British  provinces. 


February  8,  1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department,  February  8, 1869. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  House  resolution  of  the  5th  instant,  requesting 
a  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  House  any  information  he 
may  have  as  to  the  state  of  the  American  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  the 
provinces  of  British  North  America,  and  the  license  and  tonage  duties 
levied  thereon :  and  also  the  state  of  the  trade  between  said  provinces 
and  the  United  States^  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  a  report, 
prepared  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby,  relative  to  the  colonial  trade  and  the 
fisheries,  dated  the  8th  instant,  with  accompanying  papers,  numbered 
from  one  to  fourteen,  inclusive. 
Very  repectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  House  of  Representatives. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  8, 1869. 

Since  the  date  of  my  third  report  on  colonial  trade  and  the  fisheries, 
in  response  to  a  call  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  was  laid  before 
Congress  in  1867,  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  British  pro- 
vinces, and  Great  Britain  has  undertaken  to  consolidate  three  of  them 
into  the  dominion  of  Canada. 

It  has  been  for  many  years  the  idea  of  leading  politicians  in  England 
that  the  United  States  would  divide  into  two  nations;  that  the  southern 
fyrif  would  supply  her  with  cotton,  open  a  market  for  her  manufactures, 
and  be  dependent  on  her  shipping. 

This  belief  was  strengthened  by  the  reports  of  most  English  travellers 
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in  America,  and  when  the  southern  confederation,  a  few  years  since, 
seized  our  forts  and  occupied  most  of  the  States  south  of  the  Chesapeake, 
Ohio,  and  Missouri,  the  journals  of  England  gave  utterance  to  this  belief, 
and  expressed  their  satisfaction  that  the  northern  States  would  now 
have  "  a  vulnerable  side,"  and  a  strong  and  adverse  confederation  on 
their  borders. 

When  the  war  ended,  and  our  southern  frontier  was  carried  again  to 
the  Gulf— when  the  Emperor  of  France  paused  in  his  efforts  for  "  the 
Latin  race,"  and  the  empire  planted  on  our  southwestern  side  ended  with 
the  death  of  Maximilian,  and  neither  imperial  power  nor  a  hostile  con- 
federacy menaced  us  on  one  flank  or  the  other,  and  our  sides  had  ceased 
to  be  "  vulnerable" — Great  Britain  still  clung  to  the  idea  of  a  strong  con- 
federation on  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  on  which  she  might  en- 
graft her  institutions  and  connect  that  confederation  closely  with  Eng- 
land by  marine  telegraphs,  military  railways,  and  steam  navigation. 

The  province  of  Canada,  composed  of  two  distinct  colonies,  in  one  of 
which  the  French  element  and  in  the  other  the  English  element  pre- 
vailed, having  lost  the  treaty  of  reciprocity,  incurred  a  heavy  debt  for 
unproductive  railways  leading  across  the  United  States  to  the  sea,  and 
having  come  nearly  to  a  dead  lock  in  its  administration,  was  desirous  to 
unite  with  the  maritime  provinces,  whose  affairs  were  in  a  more  prosper- 
ous condition. 

To  promote  the  union,  delegates  provided  with  ample  funds  and  au- 
thorized to  make  liberal  promises  were  sent  down  to  conciliate  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  authorized  by  its  charter  to 
transact  the  ordinary  business  of  the  province,  were,  in  April,  1866, 
without  taking  a  vote  of  the  people,  induced  to  vote  for  the  appointment 
of  delegates  to  a  committee. 

This  committee  was  to  consist  of  delegates  from  the  five  colonies  north 
of  our  frontier,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  resolve,  "were  to  arrange 
with  the  imperial  government  a  scheme  of  union  which  will  effectually 
insure  just  provision  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  tliis  province,  each 
province  to  have  an  equal  voice  in  such  delegation.''  Newfoundland  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  wisely  declined  to  join  in  this  committee  to  unite 
all  the  provinces,  and  thus  the  scheme  of  union  became  a  failure.  But 
the  delegates  from  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  with  the  nominees  of 
the  local  assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  determined  to  go  on.  They  proceeded 
without  the  associates  they  were  to  have,  and  framed  a  confederation  for 
three  of  the  five  provinces,  and  presented  it  to  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 

By  the  measure  proposed  the  councils  and  assemblies  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  other  provinces  were  superseded  by  a  council  to  be  appointed 
by  government  and  a  house  of  commons,  and  both  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  were  entirely  overshadowed  by  Canada,  as  the  members  of 
both  houses  were  proportioned  to  numbers,  and  Canada  secured  nearlv 
four -fifths  of  both  of  them. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  was  to  deprive  both  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  of  all  freedom  of  action,  and  to  make  them  mere  appanages 
of  Canada,  by  an  entire  disregard  of  the  rights  of  each  of  the  smaller 
States  which  we  have  evinced  by  giving  an  equal  voice  in  an  elective 
senate  to  each  of  them  in  our  repubic. 

New  Brunswick  was  quieted  by  the  prospect  of  a  large  expenditure 
on  two  railroads,  of  which  500  miles  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  province, 
whose  population  was  less  than  300,000  people;  but  Nova  Scotia,  as  a 
commercial  and  prosperous  state,  recoiled  from  a  measure  which  would 
deprive  her  of  her  independence  and  autonomy,  and  necessarily  check 
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her  flourishing  commerce  under  light  duties  and  subject  it  to  the  much 
higher  duties  of  Canada. 

In  the  official  report  of  a  delegation  to  England,  addressed  by  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Howe  and  his  associates  to  the  provincial  secretary  of 
Nova  Scotia,  July  18,  1868,  and  other  official  documents,  the  ground 
is  taken  that  the  committee  was  never  duly  constituted,  that  it  was 
never  authorized  by  the  people,  that  it  did  not  insure  just  provisions 
for  the  rights  and  interests  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  devised  a  scheme  so 
shaped  as  to  wrest  from  the  people  their  rights,  liberty,  and  independ- 
ence; "rob  them  of  their  revenues;  take  from  them  the  regulation  ot 
their  trade,  commerce,  and  taxes,  the  management  of  their  railways 
and  other  property;  expose  them  to  arbitrary  and  excessive  taxation 
by  a  legislature  over  which  they  can  have  no  adequate  control,  and  re- 
duce a  free,  happy,  and  self-governed  province  to  the  degraded  condition 
of  a  dependency  of  Canada." 

With  the  scheme  thus  devised  the  delegates,  before  any  new  election 
in  Nova  Scotia  could  take  place,  proceeded  to  England  and  prepared  a 
bill  to  carry  it  into  effect,  reciting  the  assent  of  the  three  provinces,  and 
in  the  face  of  remonstrances  and  protests  signed  by  31,000  adult  males 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  urgent  request  of  their  representatives  for  delay 
until  the  coming  election,  the  bill  was  passed  through  both  houses  of 
Parliament  upon  the  assurance  of  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties 
that  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  were  prepared  for  the  measure,  and  that 
all  the  chief  men  of  the  provinces  were  in  its  favor,  and  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1867,  the  act  establishing  the  dominion  of  Canada,  entitled  the 
British  North  American  act,  to  take  effect  July  1  in  the  same  year, 
received  the  royal  assent. 

A  few  months  later  the  term  of  the  assembly  expired,  and  the  subject 
of  confederation  first  came  before  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia.  At  their 
election  of  members  of  assembly  on  the  18th  of  September,  1867,  32  of 
the  36  members  elected  to  the  assembly  were  chosen  as  oppouents  of  the 
measure;  only  two  members  who  favored  it  were  elected,  and  of  the  57 
members  elected  to  both  assembly  and  house  of  commons  all  but  four 
wertf  opponents  of  confederation,  and  the  election  of  those  was  contested. 
The  measure  of  confederation  was  thus  repudiated  by  the  people  at  the 
first  opportunity  by  overwhelming  majorities. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  new  assembly,  held  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1868,  the  act  of  confederation  was  taken  up,  and  a  respectful  petition 
requesting  the  repeal  of  the  act  received  the  signatures  of  36  of  the  38 
members  and  of  17  of  the  19  elected  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  Mr. 
Howe  and  several  associates  were  appointed  envoys  to  urge  the  repeal, 
and  sent  to  England  for  that  purpose.  But  they  met  a  cool  reception, 
both  from  the  cabinet  and  Parliament,  and  by  the  English  lawyers  they 
consulted  they  were  told  their  province  was  concluded  by  the  recital  of 
its  assent,  embodied  in  the  act;  that  the  British  Parliament  was  abso- 
lute and  its  acts  were  not  vitiated  by  errors  in  recitals,  and  that  reasons 
of  state  precluded  a  repeal.  Mr.  Bright,  the  friend  of  America,  labored 
for  them  in  vain,  and  the  envoys  of  Nova  Scotia  were  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  their  constituents  and  report  their  repulse ;  but  before  they  left 
they  filed  an  indignant  protest  in  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia  against  the 
course  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  they  state  that — 

Nova  Scotia  fronts  the  populous,  warlike,  and  prosperous  New  England  States,  that  take 
all  her  great  staples,  for  which  there  is  no  market  in  Canada.  The  arsenals  and  dockyards 
of  Boston  and  Portsmouth  are  within  30  hours'  sail  of  Halifax,  and  behind  these  stretches  a 
whole  continent,  free  trade  with  which  would  place  factories  upon  all  her  streams,  supply 
capital  for  all  legitimate  enterprises,  and,  though  political  association  with  the  34,000,001  of 
freemen  who  inhabit  this  country  might  for  a  time  involve  high  taxation,  it  would  open  a 
career  for  her  children  and  insure  to  them  adequate  protection  forever  by  land  and  sea. 
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True  to  their  old  traditions,  preferring  their  old  flag  and  their  own  forms  of  administration, 
the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  while  cherishing  the  delusion  that  they  were  Englishmen,  entitled 
to  the  right,  as  they  were  skilful  in  the  practice  of  self-government,  were  content,  with  all 
these  temptations  beside  them,  to  follow  the  fortunes  ana  share  in  the  glories  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  great  British  empire.  But  when  asked  by  Lord  Monck  to  Form  a  part  of  a  new 
nation,  in  perilous  association  with  a  few  millions  of  people,  who  offer  no  markets  for  their 
productions,  who  have  no  capital  to  spare,  who  have  a  long  defenceless  frontier,  without  a 
war-ship  upon  the  ocean,  or  arsenal  upon  the  seaboard,  it  was  natural  that  Nova  Scotians 
should  view,  as  they  did  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867,  such  a  proposition  with  evident  distrust, 
suspicion,  and  alarm ;  and  it  was  most  unnatural,  unusual,  and  unconstitutional,  for  British 
governors,  misrepresenting  their  sovereign,  to  engage  in  small  intrigues,  to  descend  to  per- 
sonal solicitations,  and  to  carry,  under  cover  of  reckless  charges  of  disloyalty  and  by  gross 
corruption,  a  measure  which  the  natural  instincts  of  self-preservation  in  all  the  maritime 
provinces  prompted  their  population  to  resist. 

It  was  natural,  also,  when  betrayed  by  a  few  rash  and  unscrupulous  men,  who  came  over 
here  to  ask  the  imperial  Parliament  to  embody  in  a  statute  the  most  flagrant  breach  of  trust 
to  be  found  in  our  colonial  annals,  that  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  never  in  a  cen- 
tury sent  a  petition  to  Parliament  before,  should  claim  to  be  heard  before  its  final  sanction 
was  given  to  machinations  so  astounding. 

The  prayer  of  their  petition,  so  modest  and  so  reasonable,  was  rejected,  and  the  under- 
signed cannot  recall  without  a  sense  of  deep  sorrow  and  humiliation  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  was  treated  last  year  in  both  houses  of  Parliament.  In  the  Commons  the  peti- 
tion was  never  read,  and  scarcely  referred  to.  In  the  Lords  its  existence  was  hardly  recog- 
nized, their  exercise  of  the  right  of  petition  was  sneered  at,  and  the  allegiance  and  affection 
of  a  high-spirited  and  loyal  people  were  treated  with  supreme  indifference. 

A  few  nights  since  the  rights  and  feelings  of  700,000  persons,  who  claim  ascendancy 
over  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  of  their  fellow -subjects,  regarded  by  the  House  of  Commons  as 
perilous  to  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  empire,  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  was  a  full  attendance.  The  chamber  was  crowded.  There  were  royal  princes 
on  the  cross  benches,  a  goodly  array  of  bishops  in  lawn  sleeves  around  the  woolsack,  and  of 
noble  ladies,  richly  attired,  raining  influence  from  the  galleries.  Contrast  this  scene  with 
that  which  some  of  the  undersigned  witnessed  with  a  sad  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  same 
chamber,  in  the  winter  of  1867 — 370,000  Englishmen,  as  loval  and  as  intelligent  as  the 
p  rotes  tan  ts  of  Ireland,  stood,  for  the  first  time,  in  presence  of  the  peers  of  England,  claim- 
ing no  ascendancy,  asking  no  favor.  They  could  point  to  a  century  of  successful  legisla- 
tion, to  30  years  of  enlightened  self-government,  to  their  public  works  constructed  without 
fraud,  to  their  tree  roads  and  free  schools,  to  their  loval  militia,  their  well  drilled  volunteers, 
and  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  the  empire. 

By  thrift  they  had  maintained  their  civil  government,  and  illustrated,  on  a  continent  where 
protectionist  legislation  was  much  favored,  the  free-trade  policy  of  England.  Was  it  too 
much  for  such  a  people,  dragged  for  the  first  time  before  the  House  of  Lords,  to  expect  that 
in  a  controversy  involving  vested  interests  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  constitutional  princi- 
ples demanding  the  most  subtle  investigation,  touching  feelings  so  sacred  and  so  honorable, 
and  national  considerations  of  the  highest  moment,  they  would  be  protected  by  at  least  the 
semblance  of  serious  consideration  ?  Had  this  been  a  case  touching  the  honor  or  the  estates 
of  a  single  noble  lord,  it  would  have  been  heard  and  reheard,  with  exemplary  patience. 
Months,  nay,  years  would  have  been  granted  for  the  production  of  a  single  piece  of  evidence 
on  which  it  was  apparent  the  whole  case  turned. 

How  different  was  the  treatment  which  Nova  Scotia  received.  At  no  time  while  the  bill 
was  under  discussion  were  there  50  peers  in  their  seats,  and  on  the  only  occasions  when  an 
appearance  of  controversy  was  vainly  attempted  to  be  provoked  by  one  or  two  noble  lords 
who  kindly  volunteered  some  sort  of  remonstrance,  the  numbers  gradually  thinned  till  there 
were  but  10  members  present,  when  the  bill  finally  passed.  A  good  many  historic  delusions 
were  dissipated  on  that  day.  Franklin,  standing  before  the  privy  council  and  enduring  the 
sarcastic  insults  of  Wedderburn,  did  not,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  retire  more  grieved  and  indig- 
nant than  did  the  gentlemen  who  represented  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  on  that  occasion. 

They  did  not,  however,  follow  Franklin's  example.  They  were  reluctant  to  throw  over- 
board the  traditions  of  their  fathers.  The  sentiment  of  loyalty,  cherished  from  childhood, 
was  not  easily  stifled.  They  returned  to  their  homes  and  counselled  peace  and  loyalty. 
They  used  this  language:  "The  government,  Parliament,  and  people  of  England  have  been 
deceived.  They  have  done  you  a  cruel  wrong,  but  no  wrong  was  intended.  Do  not  blame 
those  who  have  erred  with  the  best  intentions,  but  punish  those  who  have  deceived  them. 
Prove  that  the  evidence  upon  which  the  whole  case  turned  was  worthless,  and  trust  to  the 
honor  of  the  imperial  Parliament  to  release  you  from  thraldom  as  wounding  to  your  pride  as 
it  is  disastrous  to  your  interest"  This  advice  was  taken,  and  at  the  elections,  without  a  dis- 
loyal word  spoken  or  a  blow  struck,  the  evidence  was  produced,  proof  more  overwhelming 
than  can  be  gathered  from  the  political  annals  of  England  in  the  most  momentous  of  her 
controversies. 

The  undersigned  having  discharged  their  duty — they  trust  with  courtesy  and  independ- 
ence— will  return  to  their  homes  in  a  few  days.     His  grace  the  colonial  secretary,  ana  Mr. 
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A  elderly,  acting  upon  the  representations  of  the  governor-general,  and  of  the  Canadian  agent 
in  this  country,  have  guided  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  decision,  which,  regarded  either 
with  reference  to  imperial  interests,  or  to  the  mutual  co-operation  and  good  neighborhood  of 
the  British  American  provinces  only,  the  undersigned  cannot  but  consider  as  most  unwise. 

Our  countrymen  will  have  other  consolations.  In  spite  of  that  curious  combination 
between  Mr.  Adderlv  and  Mr.  Card  well,  which  last  year  stifled  debate,  and  which  this  sum- 
mer has  presented  formidable  obstacles  to  any  form  of  fair  inquiry,  86  independent  gentle- 
men went  into  the  lobby  with  Mr.  Bright,  and  among  them  they  will  recognize  many  of 
great  promise,  and  others  of  high  intellectual  powers  and  much  experience.  To  one  and  all, 
on  behalf  of  our  countrymen,  we  tender  our  acknowledgments.  Of  the  member  for  Bir- 
mingham we  need  say  nothing.  To  speak  the  truth,  and  feel  it,  to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  to  take  enlarged  views  of  the  interests  of  the  empire,  and  to  express  them  in 
eloquent  language,  is  a  necessity  of  his  nature.  To  have  haa  such  an  advocate  our  coun- 
trymen will  feel  was  a  distinction,  and  if  anything  could  make  them  doubt  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  it  would  be  to  find  John  Bright  on  the  other  side. 

But  what  of  the  future?  The  question  is  natural,  but  we  have  no  answer  to  give.  With 
the  publication  of  this  paper  our  responsibilities  end.  We  have  proposed  our  remedy ;  it 
has  been  rejected.  His  grace  the  colonial  secretary  and  Lord  Monck  have  assumed  the 
task  of  making  things  pleasant  and  harmonious.  They  will  have  had  time  to  try  their 
experiments  before  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  meets  in  August.  In  the  interim,  we 
presume  the  future  of  our  country  will  be  anxiously  considered  by  the  people.  May  the 
Almighty  guide  them.  Having  discharged  our  duty  to  the  empire,  we  go  nome  to  share 
the  perils  of  our  native  land,  in  whose  service  we  consider  it  an  nonor  to  labor ;  whose  for- 
tunes, in  this,  the  darkest  hour  of  her  history,  it  would  be  cowardice  to  desert. 

The  distinguished  delegates  of  Nova  Scotia,  thus  repelled  and  foiled 
in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  autonomy  and  independence  of  their 
country,  returned  home  to  participate  in  the  fortunes  of  their  native 
land ;  and  the  executive  council  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  great  unanimity, 
prepared  and  presented  to  Governor  Doyle  the  spirited  protest  which  is 
appended  to  this  report.  At  the  subsequent  session  of  the  assembly, 
held  during  the  last  summer,  the  relations  of  the  province  with  Great 
Britain  were  discussed  with  great  freedom,  but  with  much  unanim- 
ity of  sentiment,  and  a  bill  was  introduced,  declaring  the  act  of 
union,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  province,  inoperative  and  void ; 
and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  this  bill  was  passed  by  a  uuanimous  vote 
of  the  assembly,  on  the  fourth  day  of  September  last,  in  the  presence  of 
a  committee  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  their  return  from 
their  visit  to  the  island  of  Prince  Edward. 

Nova  Scotia  is  thus  at  issue  both  with  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
upon  the  same  ground  taken  by  our  ancestors,  and  defended  with  suc- 
cess by  the  sword — the  denial  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment— and  this  country  must  naturally  sympathize  with  an  adjacent 
province  which  follows  the  precedents  we  have  given  in  our  past  history. 

The  rejection  of  the  act  of  consolidation  has  not,  however,  discouraged 
either  Great  Britain  or  Canada  from  carrying  out  the  details  of  the 
measure  whose  origin  and  progress  we  have  traced,  and  steps  have  been 
taken  to  commence  the  intercolonial  railway,  designed  to  bind  the  prov- 
inces together,  and  to  carry  the  troops  of  England  into  the  heart  of  the 
continent,  and  to  hold  in  check  the  United  States  on  their  northern 
frontier. 

Three  routes  were  explored  for  this  enterprise ;  the  first  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Maine,  the  second  through  the  interior  of  New  Brunswick,  the 
third  from  Truro,  in  Nova  Scotia,  across  the  isthmus  that  joins  it  to  New 
Brunswick,  and  thence  by  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  near  the  bay  of 
Chaleur,  to  the  Riviere  du  Loup,  125  miles  below  Quebec,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Grank  Trunk  railway,  and  forms  a  circuitous  route  of  885  miles 
to  Montreal.  The  section  to  be  built  passes  for  500  miles  through  a 
bleak  and  inhospitable  region,  near  the  small  villages  of  Bathurst  and 
Mirimachi,  through  a  country  so  wild  and  unsettled  that  the  population 
within  30  miles  of  the  line  averages  less  than  two  to  the  square  mile. 
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Before  it  bends  to  the  southwest,  to  reach  Montreal,  it  runs  200  miles 
north  of  an  air  line  from  the  isthmus  to  Montreal,  and  thus  makes  the 
distance  from  Halifax  to  Montreal  many  miles  longer  than  the  distance 
by  railways  already  finished  or  in  progress. 

It  is  a  mere  military  line,  which,  so  far  from  benefiting,  will  serve 
merely  to  injure  the  roads  already  constructed,  and  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  to  make  any  return  on  outlay,  or  even  to  pay  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and  will  probably  add  ten  per  cent,  or  more  to  the  taxes  of  the 
new  dominion. 

The  reason  given  for  the  choice  of  this  route  is  its  distance  from  the 
United  States,  and  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  measure,  designed 
to  extend  the  power  of  Great  Britain  at  the  expense  of  her  colonist*  ;  and, 
if  the  cost  of  the  Grand  Trunk  be  any  criterion,  its  cost  may  be  rated  at 
$30,000,000. 

The  section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  with  which  it  connects  at  the  Riviere 
du  Loup  passes  through  a  more  populous  country,  but  has  thus  far  been 
a  dead  weight  to  that  enterprise,  and  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  its  impoverishment.  It  is  therefore  a  little  remarkable  that  the  people 
of  Canada,  who  have  already  sunk  15  or  20  millions  in  that  undertaking, 
should  consent  to  be  saddled  with  a  still  larger  debt  for  an  undertaking 
still  less  promising  and  more  injurious  to  their  interests. 

Before  the  act  to  establish  the  dominion  was  carried  through  the 
British  Parliament,  Nova  Scotia  had  built  an  important  railway  from 
Halifax  via  Truro  to  Pictou.  New  Brunswick  had  also  constructed  a  line 
from  Shediac  opposite  to  Prince  Edward  Island  on  the  gulf  to  St.  John, 
and  these  provinces,  in  concert  with  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, were  jointly  engaged  in  building  the  European  and  American  rail- 
way, to  connect  both  of  the  provincial  lines  with  American  railways  at 
Bangor  and  the  Grand  Trunk  line  at  Portland. 

The  European  and  American  line,  when  finished,  would  connect  both 
Pictou,  Halifax,  and  St.  John,  and  eventually  Sydney,  with  the  existing 
lines  from  Portland  to  Montreal  and  Boston,  and  thus  form  both  a  pro- 
vincial and  intercolonial  line.  Passengers  landing  in  five  or  six  days  from 
the  cove  of  Cork  at  Sydney  or  Halifax  could  then,  in  seven  to  eight  days 
from  the  coast  of  Ireland,  reach  New  York,  Troy,  and  Montreal ;  but  tjie 
military  line,  after  it  leaves  the  Isthmus,  has  nothing  to  rely  upon,  except 
it  be  the  sportsmen  who  may  resort  to  the  shores  of  the  gulf  for  salmon 
fishing,  and  a  few  passengers  destined  for  Canada,  who  may,  by  reduced 
prices,  be  diverted  from  the  more  direct  route  of  the  European  and  Amer- 
ican line.  This  line  needs  the  combined  traffic  from  Europe,  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  United  States,  to  meet  the  interest  upon  its  cost.  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  aiding  by  her  action  this  truly  international  line,  in 
which  her  subjects  are  so  deeply  interested — a  line  designed  to  aid  inter- 
colonial and  international  commerce,  is,  by  her  military  road,  or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  runs  from  Monckton  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
doing  it  serious  and  irreparable  injury. 

The  policy  of  late  pursued  by  England  in  the  British  provinces  is  the 
policy  of  antagonism  to  the  United  States,  and  is  attended  with  great 
expense,  while  it  subjects  her  to  heavy  liabilities  for  the  future.  In 
addition  to  military  roads,  she  maintains  from  16  to  24  regiments  of 
troops  in  the  dominion,  and  many  steam  frigates  in  the  waters  of  the 
provinces ;  she  plants  heavy  batteries  at  Halifax,  and  has  commenced 
fortifications  opposite  to  Quebec,  which  it  is  computed  will  cost  fifty 
millions. 

The  course  pursued  by  England,  thus  lavishing  millions  on  ships, 
troops,  and  fortresses  on  our  frontier,  and  building  military  roads  to 
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compete  with  commercial  undertakings,  while  she  refuses  to  pay  our 
just  claims  against  her,  serve  neither  to  allay  animosity  or  promote 
commerce  between  the  two  countries.  The  only  trade  they  encourage  ia 
the  illicit  trade.  They  serve,  like  Gibraltar  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  to 
irritate  and  annoy,  to  give  countenance  to  the  smuggler,  while  they 
disturb  the  honest  merchant  and  check  the  course  of  regular  trade. 

The  great  and  natural  market  of  the  provinces  for  the  products  of 
their  mines,  forests,  fields,  and  fisheries,  is  undoubtedly  found  within 
our  borders,  for  this  is  evinced  by  the  growth  of  our  reciprocal  trade, 
under  the  late  treaty,  to  a  tonnage  of  seven  and  a  quarter  millions  of  tons. 
That  trade,  however,  was  checked  by  the  duties  which  Canada  placed 
upon  the  wares  of  New  York  and  New  England,  compelling  us  to  pay 
large  balances  in  gold,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  by  us  to  increase 
our  duties  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war.  The  tone  of  the  English 
journals,  prompted  by  secession,  re-echoed  by  Canada,  estranged  our 
people  and  the  treaty  was  suffered  to  expire,  and  now  the  commerce  which 
remains  is  annually  declining  and  degenerating  into  an  illicit  trade, 
injurious  to  the  morals  on  both  sides  of  the  line  and  the  revenues  of  our 
nation. 

Under  our  present  duties  woollens,  gloves,  silks,  teas,  spices,  brandy, 
and  cigars,  cross  the  lines  without  paying  duty. 

Large  importations  are  made  into  the  provinces,  often  from  the  United 
States,  and  sent  across  the  frontier  without  entry  at  the  custom-house. 
Clothes  are  ordered  at  Montreal  and  Halifax  and  delivered  free  from 
duty  in  the  States,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  presume  that  goods  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  millions,  which  would  have  paid,  at  duties  rang- 
ing from  80  to  300  per  cent.,  a  much  larger  sum,  thus  cross  the  fron- 
tier. It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  loss  by  the  whole  illicit 
trade,  but  there  is  positive  proof  that  it  must  range  from  twenty  to  thirty 
millions,  at  least  one-third  of  which  is  on  our  northeastern  frontier. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  exports  of  this  country  have  about 
equalled  the  imports.  By  Mr.  Delmar's  report  they  exceed  them  by  at 
least  five  millions  in  gold  value.  Emigrants  have  brought  with  them  at 
least  fifteen  millions  more  than  our  people  expend  in  Europe.  We  have, 
alpo  by  his  report,  exported  by  rail  more  than  ten  millions  in  goods  not 
registered. 

By  our  surplus  and  profits  abroad  we  have  in  great  part  defrayed  our 
interest,  but  we  have  in  addition  exported  national  and  State  bonds  to 
the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  millions,  possibly  more,  and  most  of  these 
bonds  must  be  sent  at  prices  below  par,  to  meet  the  balance  against  us 
which  arises  from  smuggling. 

This  is  confirmed  by  an  official  report  of  New  Brunswick,  a  year  or 
two  since,  which  ascribes  an  excess  of  several  millions  in  the  imports 
over  exports  in  the  maritime  provinces  to  the  fact  that  much  of  it  con- 
sists of  articles  of  haberdashery  which  are  carried  away  by  visitors  who 
make  no  entries  at  the  custom-house*. 

In  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  East  and 
West,  the  importation  of  the  products  of  the  mines,  fields,  forests,  and 
fisheries  into  the  United  States  greatly  exceeded  our  exports.  The  pro- 
vincial trade  was  chiefly  between  New  York  and  New  England  and  the 
provinces.  The  latter  had  few  natural  products  to  exchange,  but  relied 
on  their  imports  and  manufactures  to  pay  for  Canadian  products.  But 
Canada  undertook  to  exclude  both  by  increased  duties,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion followed. 

*  Large  quantities  of  brandy  come  oat  from  France  every  spring  in  the  fishing  fleet  that 
find  their  way  into  the  States  without  paying  duties.  The  imports  into  St.  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quelon  greatly  exceed  the  exports,  if  we  except  the  products  of  th*  fisheries. 
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Canada,  by  the  loss  of  reciprocity,  and  the  United  States,  by  the  losses 
attendant  on  the  illicit  trade,  have  had  valuable  lessons — the  one  on  the 
impolicy  of  legislating  against  the  imports  and  manufactures  of  America, 
and  the  other  as  to  the  disastrous  effect  of  imposing  duties  so  high  that 
they  cannot  be  collected. 

If  Canada  desires  a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  as  there  is  reason  to  pre- 
sume, she  should  extend  her  remission  of  duties  to  all  the  products  of  the 
northern  States,  or  place' light  duties  on  most  of  the  excepted  articles; 
and  the  Uniteea  States,  to  suppress  the  illicit  trade,  must  lower  its  duties 
on  valuable  commodities  below  35  per  cent.  Each  measure  will  smooth 
the  way  for  a  restoration  of  trade. 

GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY. 

There  are  other  measures  which  are  necessary  to  revive  and  expand 
the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Among  them  is 
the  renovation  and  improvement  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  which  has 
been  suffered  to  deteriorate^  if  not  to  go  to  decay,  since  the  repeal  of  our 
treaty  of  reciprocity.  It  originated  in  the  enterprise  of  the  city  of  Port- 
land, and  was  carried  nearly  300  miles  to  Montreal,  chiefly  by  American 
capital.  It  was  then  adopted  by  an  English  company,  and  extended  in 
one  direction  to  Lake  Huron,  with  a  branch  to  the  root  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  in  the  other  to  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  and  the  Riviere  du  Loup.  It 
now  comprises  1,377  miles,  or  more  miles  than  any  railway  in  this  coun- 
try, unless  it  be  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern. 

It  has  cost  nearly  $90,000,000,  and  still  requires  a  further  outlay  of 
six  or  eight  millions  to  complete  its  stations,  piers,  bridges,  ballasting, 
and  equipage,  and  to  renovate  its  track.  It  was  built,  like  most  of  our 
lines,  in  advance  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  on  the  wide  gauge,  and 
has  suffered  from  both  misfortunes ;  but  it  has  developed  trade,  built  up 
towns  and  cities,  and  in  its  unfinished  state  earns  annually  $7,000,000  in 
gold. 

Aided  by  level  routes,  and  trains  in  which  freight  and  passengers  are 
carried  long  distances,  it  has  shown  what  a  railway,  even  under  adverse 
circumstances,  can  accomplish,  for  it  run  its  cars  last  year  at  99  cents  per 
train  mile ;  carried  its  freight  at  an  average  cost  of  sixty -five  hundredths 
of  a  cent  per  ton  a  mile,  and  its  passengers  at  a  cost  of  but  eighty-five 
hundredths  of  a  cent,  competing  with  both  lake  and  river  navigation, 
and  more  direct  railways. 

It  is  adapted  to  conduct  a  large  business  between  the  States,  and 
maritime  provinces,  and  Canada;  has  in  past  times  been  aided  by  Canada, 
which  took  nearly  a  fifth  of  its  stock  or  bonds j  and  in  any  treaty  of  recip- 
rocity it  would  be  advisable  to  stipulate  for  its  completion  and  revival. 
The  Grand  Trunk  railway  extends  westerly  to  Lake  Huron,  but  next 
year  a  railway  from  Lake  Superior,  passing  through  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
will  connect  the  lake,  via  Omaha  and  the  Pacific  railway,  with  San 
Francisco,  and  via  St.  Paul  with  the  Eed  River  of  the  North,  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  west  of  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  on  the  easterly 
shore  of  Lake  Huron. 

Many  years  must  elapse  before  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  Canada  to 
build  railways  along  the  northern  coast  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
through  a  cheerless,  inhospitable  wilderness,  where  settlers  have  not  yet 
entered.  Our  railways  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Superior  City 
will  give  Montreal  and  Toronto  their  routes  to  the  west,  and  the  great 
interest  of  Canada  will  be  centred  in  the  improvement  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  the  enlargement  of  her  canals  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
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rence  and  between  the  great  lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario,  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  largest  class  of  propellers  from  Montreal  and  Quebec  to 
Chicago. 

The  west  is  argent  for  such  improvements ;  it  desires  an  outlet  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  both  for  the  convenience  it  will  afford  to  its  propel- 
lers, which  can  then  pass  between  the  lake  ports  and  Europe  without 
breaking  bulk,  as  also  for  its  effect  in  keeping  down  the  charges  by  rail- 
way between  the  great  centres  of  western  trade  and  the  seaboard. 

The  eastern  and  western  cities  are  also  solicitous  for  a  ship  canal 
between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  nine  miles  above  Mon- 
treal, which  will  carry  the  largest  steamers  of  the  lake  to  Burlington  and 
Whitehall.  Were  this  to  be  completed,  important  results  to  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  would  follow.  A  large  part  of  the  lake  steamers 
passing  the  crowded  outlet  of  the  Erie  canal,  would  run  down  to  a  point 
within  nine  miles  of  the  Exchange  of  Montreal,  and  either  continue  on 
to  that  port  of  discharge,  or  pass  on  to  Burlington  or  Whitehall ;  Mon- 
treal would  extend  itself  by  continuous  streets  to  the  point  of  divergence, 
and  become  a  centre  of  commerce ;  while  the  railways  which  radiate 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  New  York,  New  Haven,  Providence,  Boston, 
Salem,  Portsmouth,  and  Portland,  would  despatch  at  low  rates  vast 
quantities  of  freight,  with  immense  benefit  to  the  producer  and  consumer. 

The  height  of  the  summit  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson 
is  but  54  feet,  and  a  ship  canal  to  Troy,  less  than  70  miles  long,  would 
inevitably  follow,  and  give  to  the  west  and  Canada  a  southern  outlet  for 
steamships. 

Here  are  achievements  easily  consummated;  both  canals  would  proba- 
bly cost  less  than  seven  millions  in  gold — the  first  has  been  estimated  by 
our  best  engineers  at  two  millions.  The  subject  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  England,  when  a  new  treaty  shall 
be  effected. 

But  England,  instead  of  promoting  such  great  commercial  enterprises 
to  develop  the  resources  of  her  provinces,  seems  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
idea  of  creating  a  new  state  on  our  borders,  under  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  apparently  to  check  republican  tendencies,  and  to  continue 
a  frontier  along  our  territory  of  more  than  6,000  miles  open  to  illicit 
trade. 

While  she  pursues  this  system  of  antagonism,  subversive  of  the  revenue 
on  which  we  rely  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  debt  to  which  she  has  con- 
tributed, and  in  which  she  is  interested ;  while  she  rears  new  Gibral- 
tar near  our  territory,  and  maintains  at  great  expense  large  armies  and 
fleets  on  our  borders,  she  wounds  the  susceptibilities  of  our  people  and 
leagls  them  to  distrust  her  professions  of  friendship. 

And  the  conviction  grows  upon  me  from  year  to  year  that  if  she  would 
withdraw  her  fleets  and  armies  from  this  continent,  and  evince  her  friend- 
ship and  her  confidence  in  our  people  by  building  no  more  fortresses  to 
frown  on  their  commerce,  and  would  make  reparation  for  the  injuries 
done  us  by  her  subjects  while  we  were  struggling  to  preserve  our  unity 
and  integrity,  she  would  not  only  stop  a  useless  expenditure,  but  insure 
a  great  expansion  of  commerce. 

A  fortress  opposite  Quebec,  should  we  require  Canada,  would  not  pre- 
vent its  occupation.  Our  road  to  it  would  not  be  by  the  circuit  of  the 
gulf,  but  by  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  railways ;  and  if  she  occupied  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  we  should  turn  the  trade  from  Montreal  and 
Quebec  to  our  own  seaports.  But  if  Great  Britain  would,  for  one  year, 
apply  one-half  the  sum  she  annually  gives  to  her  Canadian  armies, 
fleets,  aud  fortresses,  to  the  opening  of  ship  canals  between  the  St.  Law- 
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rence  and  Lake  Champlain,  which  together  wonld  cost  but  half  a  million 
sterling ;  if  she  would  use  it  to  enlarge  the  canals  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  canal  which  unites  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  which  might  cost  a 
million  more ;  if  she  woidd  devote  the  residue  to  the  completion  and 
renovation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  line,  so  essential  to  Canadian  commerce; 
if  she  would  abandon  the  idea  of  military  roads  and  finish  the  first  sec- 
tion only  from  Truro  to  Monckton,  she  would  accomplish  results  more 
beneficial  to  the  continent  than  she  will  achieve  by  the  expenditure  of 
£50,000,000  under  her  military  programme,  and  would  win  the  respect 
of  the  continent.  When  we  consider  the  great  strength,  wealth,  and 
resources  of  England,  her  unlimited  credit,  her  power  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  her  colonists  and  to  promote  the  commerce  and  agriculture 
of  all  North  America,  it  is  painful  to  see  her  councils  guided  by 
unfounded  fears  or  a  narrow  jealousy  of  her  offspring,  and  her  wealth 
wasted  in  hostile  demonstrations  and  useless  fortifications. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  RECIPROCITY. 

Under  the  late  treaty  the  commerce  between  the  provinces  and  the 
United  States  grew  rapidly ;  the  imports  and  exports  having  risen  from 
$17,000,000  in  1852  to  $82,000,000  in  1866— a  rise  almost  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  commerce.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1866,  they  were  second  only  to  the  imports  and  exports  in  our  trade 
with  Great  Britain ;  but  since  the  repeal,  the  trade  with  the  provinces 
has  become  retrograde  and  is  steadily  declining. 

The  trade  of  Canada  with  the  United  States  declined  from  $55,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  1865-'66  to  $45,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1866-'67. 

The  trade  with  Nova  Scotia  declined  from  $7,250,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1865-'66  to  $5,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1866-'67. 

The  whole  imports  of  Nova  Scotia  declined  from  $14,381,000  in 
1865-'66  to  $12,473,000  in  1866-'67. 

Her  exports  of  coal  to  foreign  countries  for  the  year  1864-,65  were 
540,744  tons ;  for  1865-'66,  395,012  tons ;  for  1866-'67,  281,151  tons. 

The  trade  with  New  Brunswick  declined  from  $5,500,000  in  1866  to 
less  than  $5,000,000  in  1867. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

The  result  in  the  island  of  Prince  Edward  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement,  prepared  by  William  Heard,  esq.,  of  Charlottetown,  for  the 
international  convention : 

The  nature  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Prince  Edward  Island  maf  be 
gathered  from  the  following  data : 

Imports  and  exports. — For  JO  years  preceding  the  treaty,  from.  1844  to  1853,  the  total 
value  of  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  $1,220,910,  averaging  $122,090  per  year.  For 
the  next  10  years,  during  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  the  imports  and  exports  reached 
$5,157,391,  averaging  $515,739  per  year.  During  1865,  the  last  year  of  the  treaty,  the 
amount  reached  $1,108,820,  or  very  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  value  of  the  10  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  treaty.  But  in  1867.  when  the  full  effect  of  the  loss  of  the  treaty  was 
felt,  the  amount  had  dwindled  down  to  $428,550,  a  reduction  of  nearly  two-thirds. 

Fisheries. — Before  the  treaty  the  number  of  United  States  vessels  employed  in  the  mack- 
erel fishery  of  the  British  provinces  was  estimated  at  250,  employing  2,750  men.  Averaging 
the  value  of  the  catch  at  $2,500  gives  a  total  value  of  $625,000.  In  1865  the  fleet  had 
increased  to  600  sail,  employing  9,000  men,  with  a  tonnage  of  about  45,000  tons,  valued  at 
$6,000,000.  Averaging  the  value  of  the  catch  at  $8,000,  we  have  the  value  of  mackerel 
caught  by  the  United  States  fishermen  alone  swollen  to  nearly  $5,000,000. 

risking  licenses. — The  amount  received  by  Prince  Edward  Island  for  fishing  licenses  in 
1867  was  $1,415,  at  a  tonnage  duty  of  $1  per  ton ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
the  duty  to  $2  per  ton  for  this  year,  only  four  or  five  vessels  have  taken  out  license  thus  far. 
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Oats  are  now  selling  at  Charlottetown,  for  shipment  to  England,  at 
one  and  a  quarter  cents  per  pound. 

The  decline  of  commerce  is  further  illustrated  by  the  following  returns 
of  the  commerce  of  Boston  with  the  provinces : 

Importations  frotit  Canada  into  Boston  in  the  year  1865,  under  the  treaty,  and  in  1867,  since 

the  repeal,  as  reported  by  J.  D.  Heathfield. 


In  1865 

In  1867 

Deficit 


Floor. 

Oatt. 

Barley. 

Borrtu. 
968,763 
82,125 

Bushel*. 
1,612,963 
507,416 

Bushels. 
186,006 
133,032 

186,638 

1, 105, 547 

52,984 

Peas. 


Bushels. 
34,304 
13,157 


21, 147 


The  above  breadstuffs,  diverted  from  Boston,  have  gone  chiefly  to 
England  and  the  maritime  provinces. 

VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND  AND  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Under  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  these  colonies  were  progressive. 
Their  importations  were  $1,800,000.  City  lots  in  Victoria  rose  to  high 
prices,  costly  buildings  were  erected,  lines  of  steamers  run  to  Oregon 
and  California,  and  direct  trade  opened  with  Great  Britain.  A  naval 
station  was  planned  in  the  adjacent  harbor  of  Esquimault,  and  the  pop- 
ulation of  Victoria  rose  to  8,000  or  10,000.  It  was  made  a  free  port. 
Indeed,  many  thought  it  might  rival  San  Francisco.  But  its  prosper- 
ity was  short-lived.  It  was  suddenly  arrested  by  two  calamities :  the 
repeal  of  the  treaty  of  reciprocity,  and  the  establishment  of  a  costly 
colonial  government,  with  English  officials  at  high  salaries.  The  two 
colonies  were  united  in  November,  1865 ;  but,  under  those  calamities, 
have  rapidly  declined.  Victoria  now  has  but  1,500  people  left.  For 
three  years  the  chief  employment  of  its  ships  was  to  take  away  its 
people.  Stores  are  closed,  two-thirds  of  the  merchants  have  broken 
down,  lots  and  stores  have  fallen  75  per  cent,  j  the  free  port,  apparently 
designed  to  send  British  goods  into  California,  has  been  put  under  a 
tariff,  for  in  1867,  according  to  our  consular  reports,  the  cost  of  the 
colonial  government  rose  to  $701,000  for  6,000  inhabitants,  making  the 
average  tax  $117  per  head.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  appalling  when  we 
contrast  it  with  the  $4  75  per  head  now  paid  in  Canada,  with  the  $6 
paid  in  the  United  States,  or  the  $11  75  paid  in  Great  Britain.  The 
dii$ct  trade  with  England  has  now  ceased.  The  few  settlers  who  remain 
conduct  their  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  would  welcome  annexa- 
tion ;  indeed,  any  change  would  be  acceptable.  The  only  relic  of  former 
prosperity  is  the  coal  mine  of  Nanaimo,  which  still  yields  20,000  tons  a 
year,  and  under  better  government  and  a  system  of  free  trade  with  the 
United  States  might  revive  commerce.  The  value  of  the  colonies  has 
been  seriously  impaired  by  the  policy  of  England. 

In  a  few  months  more  the  railways  from  Lake  Superior  and  Chicago 
will  have  reached  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  opened  to  settlement 
the  vast  territories  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  much  of  it  as  fertile 
and  salubrious  as  Minnesota,  and  as  well  adapted  to  wheat  and  cattle  as 
that  prolific  section  of  our  Union.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  been 
obliged  to  reduce  its  dividends,  and  desires  to  dispose  of  this  territory; 
is  willing  to  sell  it  for  less  than  ten  millions,  and  this  territory,  under  a 
temperate  climate  and  large  enough  to  form  ten  States,  which  will  soon 
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be  required  for  our  growing  population,  worth  more  than  Alaska,  and 
interposed  between  it  and  Washington  Territory,  would  be  a  most  desir- 
able acquisition.  Canada  wishes  to  acquire  this  property,  but  declines 
to  pay  the  price  required ;  and  it  is  possible  Great  Britain  may  require 
the  company  to  reduce  the  price  and  transfer  it  to  Canada,  reserving 
a  small  percentage  on  sales;  but  it  is  so  indispensable  to  this  country, 
both  on  account  of  its  agricultural  resources  and  its  forests,  that  all 
reasonable  efforts  should  be  made  for  its  acquisition. 

While  the  American  Mends  of  a  treaty  may  concede  that  the  last 
treaty  was  defective,  that  it  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  each  party 
was  to  export  to  the  other  an  equal  amount  of  the  products  of  mines, 
fields,  forests,  and  fisheries,  which  was  not  sustained  by  the  results : 
while  it  did  not  provide  for  the  admission  of  our  coarse  fabrics  and 
imports  into  Canada  at  the  rates  then  current,  and  consequently  reversed 
the  course  of  specie,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  treaty,  imperfect 
as  it  proved  to  be,  stimulated  trade,  and  that  its  repeal  has  not  benefited 
the  United  States,  while  it  has  been  disastrous  to  the  provinces. 

More  than  half  of  their  whole  foreign  trade  was  with  the  United 
States,  while  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  was  with  them. 

The  injury  resulting  from  the  repeal  may  reach  both  parties,  but  as  our 
attention  has  of  latebeen  divided  between  many  subjects  of  momentous  in- 
terest, and  we  have  been  naturally  desirous  to  check  the  flow  of  specie  out- 
ward while  preparing  to  resume,  there  has  been  less  solicitude  in  this  coun- 
try to  renew  the  treaty  than  there  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  the  im- 
policy of  Canada  in  excluding  our  imports  and  manufactures  by  her  tariffs 
has  thus  operated  to  the  detriment  of  the  maritime  provinces. 

But  the  time  has  now  arrived,  either  for  the  admission  of  the 
provinces  into  our  Union,  or  for  a  zollverein  by  which  the  custom-house 
barriers  on  a  long  frontier  shall  be  removed,  or  for  legislation  which 
shall  do  equal  justice  to  each  party  and  carry  the  products  of  their 
industry  and  skill  over  the  whole  continent.  Great  Britain  admits  the 
silks,  gloves,  and  fancy  goods  of  Prance  free  from  duty,  and  France 
admits  coal  and  many  of  the  productions  of  Great  Britain  free,  and 
iron,  steel,  woollens,  and  other  productions  at  low  rates.  A  vast  com- 
merce has  sprung  up  between  them,  which,  since  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution,  has  increased  from  $20,000,000  to  $1,200,000,000. 

Under  a  judicious  legislation  we  should  draw  from  Canada  the 
boards  and  timber  needed  on  our  prairies,  the  long  wool,  barley,  and 
white  wheat  required  by  our  manufacturers,  the  salmon,  herring,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  bituminous  coal  needed  on  the  coasts  of  New  England, 
and  easily  water-borne,  at  a  freight  of  two  or  three  dollars  only  per  ton, 
from  the  maritime  provinces.  To  this  we  may  add  the  whetstones,  build- 
ing stone,  gypsum,  lime,  laths,  shingles,  and  clapboards,  mill  and  grind- 
stones required  by  the  Atlantic  coast. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  with  us  a  deficiency  in  horses  and 
cattle,  due  to  the  war,  which  the  provinces  can  well  supply.  Let  us 
contrast  for  a  moment  the  state  of  prices  under  the  present  tariff  in  the 
two  countries. 

In  September  last  Irish  potatoes  of  superior  quality  were  sold  at 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  island,  to  feed  swine,  at  25  cents  a 
bushel,  while  inferior  potatoes  were  selling  to  the  poor  of  Boston  and 
New  York  at  $1  20  cents  per  bushel ;  oats  were  selling  at  40  cents  per 
bushel  in  the  one  place,  and  80  cents  in  the  other;  herrings  for  $3  per 
barrel  in  the  one,  and  $8  in  the  other. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  loses  most — the  provincial  farmer, 
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who  realizes  so  small  a  price  for  his  vegetable  food,  or  the  poor  laborer  of 
our  great  seaports,  who  pays  two  or  three  prices  for  his  provisions,  when 
the  condition  of  each  might  be  easily  ameliorated. 

Boston  is  as  well  adapted  as  Halifax  itself  for  the  trade  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  almost  as  accessible,  and  probably  suffers  more  than  any 
other  American  port  by  the  loss  of  provincial  commerce  and  the 
depression  at  the  wharves  and  piers  by  which  it  has  been  accommodated. 

The  disparity  in  values  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  difference  in 
prices  of  the  long  lustre  wool,  which  a  few  weeks  since  was  30 -cents  per 
pound  in  Canada,  and  70  cents  in  Boston.  And  as  a  commentary  on 
the  results,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  exports  of  worsted  goods  to  the 
United  States  from  England  were  38,000,000  yards  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1867,  and  51,000.000  yards  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1808,  while  other  exports  or  goods  were  declining,  showing  that  a  check 
had  been  given  to  our  rising  manufacture  of  worsteds. 

The  United  States  require  from  the  provinces  large  supplies  of  coal, 
fish,  and  iron  ore,  and  of  bulky  products,  such  as  hay,  fuel,  coarse 
grains,  potatoes,  and  timber,  which  are  easily  produced  under  a  cool  and 
moist  climate,  and  are  water-borne  at  light  cost  to  its  shores,  which  are 
superseded  by  other  and  more  profitable  crops  in  the  western  States, 
and  will  not  bear  a  long  transportation ;  while  the  west,  indeed  the 
whole  Union,  requires  the  millstones,  whetstones,  and  grindstones, 
cheap  herring,  alewives,  and  mackerel  of  the  maritime  provinces,  ana 
the  prairie  farmer  of  the  west  now  calls  upon  Canadian  forests  for 
barns  and  dwellings. 

THE  MACKEREL  FISHERY. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  submitted  to 
Congress  on  a  call  for  information  from  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
as  Ex.  Doc.  240  and  295  for  1868,  refers  to  an  act  passed  by  the  senate 
and  house  of  commons  of  Canada,  "respecting  fisheries  by  foreign 
vessels,''  under  which  the  governor  was  authorized  to  grant  licenses, 
and  in  which  some  obsolete  penal  laws  of  Nova  Scotia  were  re  en- 
acted. I  have  annexed  a  copy,  and  deem  it  my  duty  to  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  harsh  provisions  of  this  act,  conceived  in  no 
friendly  spirit,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  enforcement  of  them  will 
eventually  lead  to  a  collision  between  the  two  countries. 

After  giving  discretionary  authority  to  the  governor  of  Canada  to 
grant  licenses  to  fish  within  a  marine  league  of  the  Canadian  coasts,  the 
act  provides  for  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  vessels  fishing  or  even 
intending  to  fish  within  a  marine  league  of  the  shore,  and  virtually 
denies  damages  or  redress  in  case  of  seizure  and  acquittal.  Indeed,  an 
acquittal  must  result  in  the  loss  of  half  the  investment,  as  the  salt, 
stores,  and  bait  will  be  wasted,  and  the  crew,  discharged  in  a  foreign 
country  without  wages,  must  be  impoverished  before  the  trial. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  are  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  nations,  as 
I  had  occasion  to  show  by  the  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court,  when  dis- 
cussing the  laws  on  which  it  was  founded,  in  my  first  report. 

Under  the  above  act  the  governors  of  the  provinces  have  issued  licenses 
to  foreign  vessels,  commencing  at  50  cents  per  ton  in  1866,  rising  to  $1  in 
1867,  and  to  $2  in  1868,  and  the  finance  minister  of  Canada,  in  his 
report  of  last  year,  distinctly  intimates  that  the  government  of  Canada 
intends  to  raise  the  rates,  which  proved  prohibitory  at  $2,  to  $4  per  ton. 
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In  commenting  on  these  licenses  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary,  the 
writer  of  it  observes : 

Our  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  $2  a  barrel  upon  foreign-caught  fish,  and  the  Canadian  fish- 
ermen complain  that  this  duty  practically  excludes  them  from  our  markets ;  while  at  tbe 
same  time  nearly  all  of  the  mackerel  caught  by  American  fishermen  are  found  within  toe 
three-mile  limits  of  the  Canadian  coasts,  and  are  procured  by  our  vessels  only  in  consequeuce 
of  the  Canadian  license  issued  to  them.  Under  these  circumstance  the  deepest  distress 
actually  prevails  now  amongst  the  Canadian  fishermen — to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  called 
forth  the  charitable  contributions  of  their  fellow  subjects  in  other  portions  of  the  country  not 
dependent  upon  the  fishing  trade.  A  strong  appeal  has  been  maae  to  the  Canadian  author- 
ities and  the  imperial  government  to  increase  the  license  to  $2  a  ton,  for  the  season,  upon 
American  vessels,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  appeal  has  been  successful,  and  that 
$2  a  ton  license  will  be  charged  upon  foreign  vessels  this  season.  It  can  scarcely  be  main- 
tained that  the  Canadian  government  has  placed  the  license  at  too  high  a  sum,  under  all  the 
circumstances.  The  granting  the  license  at  all  is  a  friendly  act,  and  the  fixing  of  it  at  $2  a 
ton  does  not  by  any  means  place  their  fishermen  upon  an  equality  with  our  fishermen  in  our 
markets.  Two  dollars  a  ton  license  duty  upon  vessels  for  the  season  is  about  20  cents  a 
barrel  upon  an  average  catch,  whilst  our  tariff  imposes  a  duty  upon  Canadian-caught  fish  of 
$2  a  barrel.  And  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  protection  given  in  our  markets  to 
our  fishermen  upon  fish — mackerel — which  is  caught  almost  wholly  in  Canadian  waters  by 
our  people,  in  consequence  of  the  granting  of  licenses  to  them  by  the  Canadian  government 
lam  not  seeking  to  maintain  any  doubtful  theory,  but  simply  to  state  indisputable  facts. 
And  I  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  I  cannot  understand  how,  under  the 
facts  of  the  case,  the  Canadian  government  could  have  refused  to  increase  the  license  in 
view  of  the  starving  condition  of  their  people  engaged  in  this  avocation,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  heavy  duty  our  tariff  imposes  upon  the  product,  if  brought  to  our  markets  in  their  vessels. 
We  obtain  the  mackerel  in  the  shallow  waters  washing  the  Canadian  shores,  and  inside  the 
three-mile  liue,  by  virtue  of  a  license  from  the  Canadian  government.  The  catch  of  this 
description  offish  outside  of  those  limits  is  inconsiderable.  The  duty  of  $2  a  barrel  cannot 
be  sustained  upon  any  theory  of  a  protection  to  our  fisheries  ;  it  is  simply  a  tax  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  American  fishermen,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  Canadian  fishermen,  who,  in  point 
of  fact,  own  the  business.  There  is  also  another  view  of  the  subject  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. There  is  reason  to  believe — indeed  the  statement  remains  uncontradicted — that  the 
heavy  duty  of  $2  a  barrel  under  our  tariff  has  been  of  little  advantage  to  what  may  be 
termed  legitimate  American  fishermen,  t.  c,  persons  who  actually  catch  the  fish.  It  is  stated 
as  a  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  mackerel  brought  into  our  markets  by  American 
vessels,  and  which  of  course  is  entered  free  of  duty,  is  not  caught  by  our  fishermen,  but  is 
purchased  from  Canadian  fishermen  at  a  reduced  price  and  transferred  to  American  vessels, 
thus  giving  all  the  advantage  of  the  $2  duty  to  smugglers,  and  holding  out  a  direct  incentive 
to  fraud.  It  is  unquestionably  more  profitable  to  purchase  the  fish  in  a  surreptitious  manner 
and  avoid  all  risk  of  catching  them ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  contended,  if  the  existing  duty  is 
thus  taken  advantage  of,  that  it  fulfils  either  a  beneficial  or  a  moral  purpose. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  has  lived  many  years  in  Canada,  and  cites  as 
his  authority  for  his  statements  the  complaints  of  the  Canadian  fisher- 
men ;  but  they  do  injustice  to  our  American  fishermen,  who  deserve 
the  protection  of  government.  These  charges  induced  me,  during  the 
past  summer,  to  repair  to  the  port  of  Gloucester,  the  great  centre  of 
the  fisheries,  where  most  of  the  mackerel  are  landed,  to  confer  with  the 
collector  and  merchants  embarked  in  the  fisheries,  to  examine  the  ves- 
sels and  the  fish  as  they  were  landed,  and  to  accompany  General  Butler 
and  the  congressional  committee,  with  the  collector  of  Gloucester,  on 
their  trip  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  evidence  we  thus  obtained  has  proved  conclusively,  both  to  me 
and  the  congressional  committee,  that  the  mackerel  brought  home  by 
our  fishermeu  were  not  taken  by  the  provincials,  or  within  three  miles 
of  their  shore,  or  in  British  waters,  or  under  British  licenses.  So  far  was 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  mackerel  in  past 
years,  and  this  year  a  still  larger  proportion,  were  taken  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  shores  of  the  provinces,  and  near  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States.  In  June,  after  the  first  catch  of  mackerel  is  over,  about 
one-sixth  of  our  entire  fishing  fleet,  constituting  about  one-third  of  the 
vessels  engaged  in  the  mackerel  business,  provide  themselves  with  bait, 
consisting  of  one  barrel  of  menhaden  for  each  seven  barrels  of  mack- 
erel they  expect  to  take— bait  caught  within  three  miles  of  our  own 
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coast,  and  not  found  in  the  provinces — and  run  through  the  Gut  of 
Canso  to  the  Magdalen  islands,  where  our  rights  are  secured  by  treaty. 
They  then  fish  around  these  islands,  or  in  the  open  sea  between  this 
ground  and  the  island  of  Prince  Edward,  watching  off  shore  the 
approach  from  sea  of  the  large  schools  of  mackerel  which  usually  visit 
these  waters.  When  they  arrive,  the  bait  is  ground  fine  by  machinery 
and  thrown  over  in  large  quantities  to  attract  the  mackerel,  and  when 
they  bite  they  are  taken  with  great  rapidity,  often  with  two  lines  held 
by  each  fisherman,  and  sometimes  for  hours  each  man  takes  his  fish  at 
the  rate  of  from  four  to  five  per  minute.  By  the  terms  of  the  voyage 
each  of  the  crew  is  entitled  to  one-half  the  fish  he  takes ;  and  all  he 
takes  are  packed  in  barrels  marked  with  his  name.  Neither  the  owner 
nor  master  has  any  chance  to  buy  from  others,  for,  were  he  to  attempt  it, 
the  crew  whose  rights  were  invaded  would  at  once  complain.  The  crew 
receive  no  wages,  and  have  no  funds  to  invest,  and  are  interested 
against  smuggling. 

Nor  do  our  vessels  fish  under  license  or  near  the  coast.  When  the 
rate  of  licenses  was  advanced  to  $2  they  declined  to  purchase  them,  and 
determined  to  fish  off  the  coast ;  and  although  the  vessels  numbered 
nearly  500,  with  crews  of  nearly  10,000  men,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
licenses  were  taken. 

As  respects  buying  of  British  fishermen,  the  chief  resort  of  our  ves- 
sels for  wood,  water,  and  supplies  is  the  island  of  Prince  Edward,  and 
here  but  few  islanders  engage  in  the  fishery — not  one-tenth  as  many 
as  fish  in  our  vessels  are  in  the  business.  Nearly  all  the  mackerel  they 
take  are  shipped  in  steamers,  on  freight,  and  pay  duty  on  their  arrival 
in  the  States ;  so  that  our  fishing  vessels  could  not  easily  find  fish  to 
purchase. 

And  with  respect  to  bait,  one  of  the  chief  items  of  expense,  our  ves- 
sels have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  provincial  vessels,  which  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  our  coasts  for  the  menhaden,  bonefish,  or  pogie, 
used  as  bait,  and  take  them  within  three  miles  of  our  coasts.  If  our 
vessels  were  designed  for  smugglers,  their  owners  would  not  ship  in 
them  thirty  to  fifty  barrels  of  bait,  or  twenty  men,  to  do  what  three  sea- 
men could  accomplish  with  less  risk  of  exposure. 

CANADIAN  ACCOUNT  OF  OUR  MACKEREL  FISHERY. 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  Canadian  government  have  made  continual 
efforts  to  improve  and  extend  their  fisheries,  and  for  this  purpose  have 
employed  a  government  vessel  to  go  down  from  Quebec  annually  and 
inspect  the  fishing  stations  in  and  near  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and 
have  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  fisheries,  who  has  made  annual 
reports  to  the  government ;  and  under  his  recommendations  a  bounty 
of  $4  per  ton  is  paid  by  Canada  to  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  sea 
fisheries. 

The  office  of  commissioner  has  been  filled  with  ability  by  Pierre 
Fortin,  esq.,  for  many  years,  who  has  made  frequent  voyages  to  the 
fisheries ;  and  I  make  the  following  extracts  from  his  reports  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  our  fisheries  are  conducted  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  seafaring  population  of  the  maritime  towns  in  the  northern  States,  especially  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  make  mackerel  fishing  one  of  their  chief  pursuits.  Nearly  a  thou, 
sand  of  their  vessels,  with  not  less  than  $5,000, 000  and  manned  by  more  than  12,000  seamen, 
are  employed  in  it. 

The  American  mackerel  schooners,  especially  those  which  sail  from  Gloucester,  a  trading 
port  whifch  owes  its  existence  to  the  fisheries,  and  which  alone  sends  out  more  than  400, 
are  the  finest  vessels  and  the  best  sailers  of  their  class  in  the  world,  and  form  a  fleet  of  little 
vessels  of  which  the  maritime  population  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  are  justly  proud. 
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The  greater  number  of  fishermen  use  the  hook  and  line.  These  are  the  crews  of  those 
beautiful  schooners  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Oulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  and  which,  from  afar,  look  more 
like  a  small  squadron  of  yachts  than  a  fleet  of  fishing  vessels,  so  beautiful  are  their  masts  and 
sails,  and  so  neat  and  clean  are  they  kept. 

These  schooners  are  generally  of  from  60  to  100  tons  burden.  They  have  little  depth  of 
hold,  great  breadth  of  beam,  rake  very  much  fore  and  aft,  and  carry  large  cotton  sails,  which 
enable  them  to  sail  fast,  even  with  a  light  breeze.  Their  decks  are  roomy,  and  on  them  the 
whole  work  of  salting  and  barrelling,  &c,  is  carried  on. 

Before  sailing  from  their  port  of  outfit  for  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  they  provide  them- 
selves with  several  barrels  of  very  fat  little  fish,  called  poggies,  to  serve  as  bait,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  the  mackerel  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  retaining  them  near  the  ves- 
sel. At  a  later  period,  when  the  poggies  are  exhausted,  recourse  is  had  to  the  offal  of  the 
mackerel  for  bait,  and  it  is  prepared  in  this  way :  whole  fhhes  or  the  offal  of  fishes,  either 
poggies,  mackerel,  or  others,  are  chopped  up  very  fine  in  a  machine  something  like  a  straw* 
cutter,  and  then  put  into  a  large  bucket  full  of  salt  water ;  the  mixture  is  then  stirred  for  a 
long  time  with  a  small  paddle,  and  this  is  the  whole  secret  of  preparing  feed  or  bait  for 
mackerel.  Machines  for  chopping  up  the  fish  are  sold  for  from  $5  to  $7,  according  to  their 
size. 

As  soon  as  the  schooners  have  reached  the  places  where  shoals  of  mackerel  are  usually 
found,  they  keep  cruising  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  moment  there  is  the  least  appear- 
ance of  fish,  or  their  presence  is  even  suspected  near  a  vessel,  the  jibs  are  taken  in  and  the 
vessel  is  brought  to,  with  the  mizensail  and  mainsail  veered  half  round.  Feed  is  then  scat- 
tered all  around  from  small  pails  ;  the  fishermen  seize  their  lines,  bait  their  hooks  with  small 
pieces  of  skin  of  the  neck  of  the  mackerel,  or  any  other  fish — but  the  mackerel  are  much  pre- 
ferable— and  throw  them  into  the  water.  The  lines  are  fine,  and  are  made  of  hemp  or  cotton — 
generally  the  latter.  They  are  from  six  to  eight  fathoms  long,  and  to  one  end  is  fastened  a 
small  sinker  of  polished  pewter,  oblong  in  shape  and  weighing  about  two  ounces,  to  one  end 
of  which  is  soldered  a  middle-sized  hook.  Each  fisherman  plies  two  lines,  one  in  each  hand, 
and  leans  on  the  rail  while  fishing.  He  very  seldom  pays  out  more  than  four  or  five  fathoms  of 
line,  for  the  mackerel,  attracted  by  the  chopped  fish  thrown  overboard,  thousands  of  pieces 
of  which  float  in  mid-water,  leaves  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  comes  swimming  towards  the 
surface  to  feast  with  avidity  on  this  excellent  bait  prepared  for  him  with  so  much  care,  and 
while  he  is  gorging  himself  with  pieces  of  poggie  ana  mackerel,  he  seizes  the  bait  on  the 
fisherman's  hook,  and  soon,  in  spite  of  his  violent  efforts  to  break  the  iron  that  is  tearing  his 
mouth  and  to  free  himself,  he  is  pulled  out  of  the  water  and  thrown  upon  the  deck. 

From  15  to  30  barrels  of  mackerel,  for  example,  may  be  taken  in  a  forenoon  by  a  crew  of 
15.  But  mackerel  do  not  always  show  themselves  near  the  surface;  on  the  contrary  they 
generally  keep  at  a  great  depth  in  order  not  to  be  seen,  and  then  the  fishermen  are  obliged 
to  seek  for  them.  For  this  purpose  they  cruise  with  their  vessels,  as  I  have  said  already,  in 
certain  places  from  suorise  to  sunset ;  and  I  should  add  that  in  fine  weather  they  stop  every 
half  hour,  and  sometimes  oftener,  to  throw  bait  into  the  water  in  the  hope  that  some  shoals 
of  mackerel  may  see  it  and  allow  themselves  to  be  attracted  by  it  to  the  surface.  The  mack- 
erel fishing  schooners,  which  are  almost  always  good  sailers,  often  sail  from  60  to  100  miles 
in  a  day  on  a  cruise  of  this  kind,  and  they  may  cruise  for  a  week  at  a  time,  and  sometimes 
longer,  without  taking  a  single  fish. — Fwtih's  Report  for  1859,  pages  74  and  75. 

As  the  government  of  Prince  Edward  Island  does  not  keep  any  vessels  for  the  protection 
of  the  fisheries,  I  was  authorized  by  his  excellency  to  search  any  American  vessel  I  might 
meet  within  the  waters  of  that  island.  The  port  of  Charlottetown  is  one  of  the  finest,  the 
safest,  aud  the  easiest  of  access  in  all  North  America,  and  might  become  a  great  centre  of 
the  fishing  trade  of  the  gulf.  The  coasts  of  Prince  Edward  Island  are  much  frequented  by 
fish,  especially  the  north  coast — where  very  good  mackerel  and  cod  fisheries  are  to  be  found — 
and  fisning  might,  it  seems  to  me,  be  profitably  pursued  as  an  employment  in  a  place  where 
there  is  already  a  good  deal  of  seafaring  industry  and  where  vessels  are  built  cheaply. 

But  hitherto  the  people  of  this  island,  who  are  hard  working  as  well  as  industrious,  have 
turned  their  attentiou  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  rather  than  to  navigation  and  the  fisheries. 
I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  in  a  few  years,  when  the  population  shall  have  increased  and 
capital  accumulated,  a  larger  sphere  of  exertion  may  be  embraced  by  them,  and  both  these 
branches  of  industry  become  sources  of  widely  diffused  wealth. 

Singular  to  remark,  the  house  which  carries  on  the  largest  trade  in  fish  is  an  American 
house.  That  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  see  the  bright  side 
before  long. — Fortin's  Report  for  1867,  page  12. 

Nova  Scotia  occupies  the  first  place  among  the  provinces  ot  the  dominion  in  the  extent 
and  value  of  her  sea  fisheries,  and  her  exports  far  exceed  those  of  all  the  other  provinces 
combined.  For  the  last  12  years  these  have  amounted  to  nearly  $3,000,000  annually.  These 
fisheries  are  pursued  along  the  whole  coast-line  of  the  province,  on  the  nearest  banks  and  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.— fleport  of  H.  W.  Johnston  for  1867,  page  4. 

The  number  of  packages  of  pickled  fish  exported  out  of  Nova  Scotia  during  #he  nine 
months  ended  30th  June,  1867,  was  223,134.    During  the  whole  year  of  1866  they  amounted 
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to  266,139  packages.    The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Hart,  a  gentle- 
man engaged  in  fishing  operations  at  PortMulgrave,  Strait  of  Cnnso,  bears  upon  this  subject: 

44  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  net  mackerel  fishery  has  become  so  expensive  and  so  uncertain 
as  to  be  yearly  a  losing  concern  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  that  assistance  would  but  pro- 
long that  evil,  while  I  look  upon  the  line  mackerel  fishery  in  vessels  as  a  mine  of  wealth, 
capable  of  any  expansion  unddr  favorable  circumstances,  I  look  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  latter  branch  as  the  only  sure  method  by  which  to  afford  a  permanent  remedy  to  both 
branches,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  absorb  the  former  class  as  it  expands.  The  disadvantages 
to  Nova  Scotia  owners,  however,  are  just  now  so  great  that  a  very  short  continuance  of  them 
will  sweep  the  fleet  from  the  waters,  principal  among  which  are  bait,  American  duty,  and, 
last  and  greatest,  men.1' 

The  poggy,  the  only  real  mackerel  bait,  is  not  caught  east  of  Portland,  and  must  all  be 
imported  for  our  fleet,  the  increased  cost  of  which,  added  to  the  American  duty,  the  fisherman 
has  to  pay  on  his  share  of  fish,  besides  charges  of  transportation.  Place  him  in  the  position 
that  if  he  catches  during  the  season  to  his  own  share  40  barrels  of  mackerel  in  one  vessel, 
he  has  not  made  as  good  a  season  by  about  $100  in  gold  as  if  he  had  been  in  an  American 
bottom ;  this  to  a  laboring  man  is  a  large  sum,  and  represents  one-quarter  of  his  yearly  income 
from  all  sources ;  to  a  crew  of  14  men  it  would  be  $1.400 ;  add  owner's  share,  $1,400  more,  and 
we  have  $2,800  less  net  proceeds  than  in  American  bottoms. 

It  follows  that  the  American  owners  have  the  first  pick  of  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  to  man 
their  fleet,  while  to  us  are  left  the  lame  and  lazy;  anything,  then,  that  will  tend  to  place  the 
men  who  man  our  fleet  on  a  fair  footing  with  those  who  man  the  American  fleet,  will  be  the 
striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  will  check  the  progress,  yearly  going  on,  which  is  calling 
our  smart  and  intelligent  fishermen  into  a  foreign  fleet  and  navy,  and  furnish  lucrative 
employment  to  a  large  and  worthy  class  of  men,  now  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence 
mending  old  nets  in  every  creek  of  our  coast. 

The  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  duty  on  Nova 
Scotia  fish  entering  United  States  markets,  have  discouraged  many  of  our  merchants  from 
fitting  out  so  large  a  number  of  vessels  for  the  fisheries,  and  has,  in  the  case  of  several  firms 
of  which  I  have  personal  kuowledge,  caused  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  number  they  had 
actually  employed.  Line  fish,  i.  e.  those  taken  with  the  hook,  were  scarce  last  season ;  but 
the  net  and  seine  fishing  exhibited  an  almost  entire  failure.  Our  fishermen,  in  debt  for  their 
spring  supplies,  had  thus  no  opportunity  of  discharging  their  liabilities,  and  in  consequence 
were,  many  of  them,  refused  supplies  of  provision  and  clothing  by  their  merchants  in  the 
autumn ;  these  sold  their  few  fall  fish  for  a  barrel  or  two  of  flour,  but  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase winter  clothing.  The  barley  and  potato  crop  having  failed,  this  short  supply  of  pro- 
visions is  now  consumed,  and  several  families  have  eaten  their  seed  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
grain,  and  are  now  utterly  destitute  and  not  half  clad.  Many  living  in  barren  rocky  places 
travel  long  distances  to  carry  their  fuel  on  their  shoulders.  I  have,  since  New  Year's  day, 
been  striving  to  support  some  of  them. — H.  IV.  Johnston's  Report,  1867,  p.  13. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  official  reports,  published  by  the  government 
of  Canada,  that  the  fish  which  our  fishermen  bring  home  are  not  caught 
by  provincials  or  Englishmen  in  the  vessels  of  the  colonies,  and  for  the 
past  season  the  provincial  fishery  has  been  a  failure. 

HERRING  FISHERY. 

Of  late  years  many  of  our  vessels  have  visited  the  Magdalen  island: 
and  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  where  our  right  to  fish  is  recognized 
by  treaty.  Many  herrings,  too,  are  taken  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of 
Passamaquoddy.  The  extent  and  abundance  of  these  fisheries  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  British 
commissioners : 

At  Pleasant  bay,  in  the  Magdalen  islands,  herrings  make  their  appearance  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  almost  always  in  large  shoals.  They  come  very  near  the  shore,  entering  even 
into  the  lagunes  of  House  harbor,  and  sometimes  in  such  dense  shoals  that  the  pressure  upon 
each  other,  often  increased  by  the  force  of  the  tide,  kills  them  by  thousands. 

In  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  especially  in  Cascapedia  bay,  in  Carleton  bay,  and  at  Port  Daniel, 
they  present  themselves  in  as  great  numbers  as  at  the  Magdalen  islands,  and  always  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning,  which  is  a  highly  favorable  circumstance  for  the  fishermen. 

The  female  herrings  come  very  near  the  shore  in  calm  weather,  and  generally  at  night,  to 
deposit  their  ova  in  from  one  fathom  to  three  fathoms  depth  of  water.  The  males  follow,  and, 
swimming  above  the  ova,  shed  over  them  their  milt,  which,  being  spread  about  by  the  water, 
comes  in  contact  with  some  of  the  ova  and  fecundates  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea,  without  seeing  it,  of  the  prodigious  abundance  of 
the  ova  of  the  herring  deposited  at  the  Magdalen  islands,  and  generality  on  all  the  coasts 
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where  the  herring  spawn*.  I  have  seen  the  shore  at  Pleasant  hay  covered  two  or  three  feet 
deep  with  I  hem  fur  several  miles,  and  oftentimes,  on  retaining  to  my  vessel  of  a  calm  evening, 
I  have  si-en  the  sea  white  with  milt  for  several  acres  around,  though  where  I  passed  the  same 
spot  two  hours  before  the  water  was  of  the  usual  color. 

This  will,  perhaps,  appear  astonishing  to  some  persons,  but  they  will  soon  recover  from 
their  astonishment  wbeu  they  reflect  upon  the  fact  tnat  each  female  herring  has  from  six  to 
eight  millions  of  ova  in  its  ovarias,  and  that  each  male  is  furnished  with  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  milt. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  numbers  that  have  beeu  taken  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  along  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  the  herring  has  not  preceptibly  diminished  in  abund- 
ance there.  4 

As  soon  as  the  act  of  reproduction  has  been  accomplished,  the  shoals  of  herrings  disperse 
themselves  throughout  the  gulf  in  every  direction,  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
in  my  voyages  and  cruises  there  during  the  last  eight  years. 

At  the  Magdalen  islands  and  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  as  well  as  along  a  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Gaspe,  immense  numbers  of  herring  are  taken  in  the  spring.  At  Pleasant  bay 
more  than  50,U<H)  barrels  are  taken  with  nets  and  seines  every  year  in  the  space  of  J5  days 
at  the  most.  The  same  thing  happens  on  the  coast  of  Gaspe,  although  there  the  seine  is 
less  used  ;  fishermen  with  seines  of  the  large  dimensions  I  nave  described  often  take  at  a 
single  haul  of  the  seine  herrings  enough  to  fill  500,  1,000,  2,000,  or  even  3,000  barrels.  One 
need  not  be  surprised  at  such  great  results  when  one  reflects  that  herring  in  a  shoal  are  so 
crowded  together  as  to  form  a  compact  mass  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  bottom. 

A  clou  approximation  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  catch  in  Grand  Mammu  in  1867. 

300,000  boxes  smoked  herrings,  at  25  cents  per  box $75,000 

2.700  banels  pickled  herring,  at  $2  50  per  barrel 6,875 

35.000  quintals  dry  fish,  at  $2  per  quintal 70,000 

130,000  gallons  oil,  at  50  cents  per  gallon 65,000 

800  tons  pumice,  at  $5  per  ton 4,0u0 

220,875 

The  produce  of  West  Isles  is  generally  reckoned  at  about  three-fourths  of  that 

of  Grand  Mnnan,  which  will  be $165,657 

If  to  this  be  added  the  take  at  Campobello  up  to  the  1st  October,  1867,  which 

is  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  usual  catch 58,441 

The  total  will  be J 444.9*3 


PROTECTION  OF  SALMON  AND  TKOUT. 

The  Canadian  government  has  not  confined  its  attention  to  mackerel 
and  herring,  but  is  making  very  energetic  and  laudable  efforts,  by  new 
and  8triugent  laws  and  careful  inspection,  to  restore  the  salmon  to  the 
streams  running  into  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

These  valuable  fish  resorted  to  the  Canadian  rivers  in  great  abundance 
until  the  lumbermen  had  obstructed  their  way  by  mill-dams,  and  until 
they  were  thinned  out  by  night-fishing  with  the  spear,  when  they  resorted 
to  the  spawning  beds  on  the  rivers. 

The  laws  of  Canada  have  prohibited  such  fishing,  have  limited  the 
days  on  which  nets  may  be  set,  and  required  each  mill-owner  to  open  a 
fishery.    This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  extracts: 

All  have  observed  with  pleasure  the  care  taken  lately  by  the  government  to  protect  salmon 
and  trout,  by  passing  new  laws  and  by  appointing  fishery  overseers  wherever  required,  and, 
thanks  to  the  means  employed,  the  fishery  act  has  worked  as  well  as  could  possibly  be 
expected,  particularly  in  a  country  like  ours,  in  which  the  great  extent  of  coast  requires  more 
than  ordinary  oversight 

In  the  first  place,  a  special  law  was  required  for  the  Indiana.  Their  usages  are  not  those  of 
the  white  man,  to  suit  whose  ideas,  also,  different  laws  were  required.  In  all  of  this  the 
government  bad  the  good  fortune  to  succeed,  so  that  now  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  end 
it  had  in  view  has  been  obtained,  and  that  our  two  finest  kinds  of  fish,  the  salmon  and  the 
trout,  which  had  for  a  certain  time  almost  ceased  to  frequent  our  southern  and  northern 
rivers,  owing  to  their  being  harassed  by  the  spear  of  the  Indian  and  the  too  numerous  nets 
of  the  white  man,  have  begun  to  revisit  their  former  spawning  beds  and  to  new-stock  our 
numerous  water-courses.     Besides  the  spear,  the  nets,  and  the  weirs,  there  were  other 
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obstacles  to  the  Ascent  of  the  salmon  to  their  spawning  beds.  What  were  these  T  First, 
the  absence  of  fishways  on  the  dams  across  the  streams  frequented  by  these  fish ;  next,  the 
throwing  into  the  water  of  "saw-dust,"  "slabs,"  and  "croutes,"  from  the  mills  on  those 
liven. 

This  year  a  change  took  place.  The  owners  of  the  mills  at  Rimouski,  M6tis,  and  Matane, 
conforming  themselves  to  the  law  with  the  greatest  good  will,  have  managed  the  internal 
arrangements  of  their  mills  in  such  a  way  that  no  sawdust  falls  into  the  water,  and  the 
rivers  are  free  from  all  these  noxious  substances.* 

Two  new  fish-ways,  one  on  the  Grand  Matane  river,  the  other  on  Cape  Chat  river, will 
enable  the  salmon  to  spawn  once  more  in  those  rivers.  These  passes  have  been  made  with 
gre.a  caie,  according  to  the  newest  models. 

Wih  such  precautions  we  may  fairly  expect  to  succeed,  and  a  proof  that  the  efforts  of  the 
government  nave  been  crowned  with  success  is,  that  the  take  of  salmon  is  greater  by  at 
least  one-third  this  year  than  in  1866,  although  it  was  very  good  that  year.  When  1  think 
of  the  little  river  Kuuouski,  which  five  years  ago  could  hardly  boast  of  being  visited  by  a 
single  aaluiuu,  and  which  has  seen  more  than  200  couples  spawning  in  its  waters  this  year, 
1  way  well  say  once  more  that  the  government,  by  abolishing  the  use  of  the  spear  and  of 
weirs,  and  by  diminishing  the  number  of  nets  and  increasing  the  distance  between  them,  has 
attained  the  end  so  muchdesird,  namely  the  new  stocking  of  our  beautiful  rivers,  formerly  so 
lull  ot  salmon  and  trout. 

*  or  this  purpose  eveu  our  owners  of  brush  weirs  have  been  subjected  to  regulations,  and 
it  is  requned  by  law  that  in  each  of  these  fisheries,  in  places  frequented  by  these  fish,  there 
should  oe  a  network,  with  meshes  at  least  five  inches  apart,  to  insure  the  passage  of  any 
salmon  left  therein  by  the  falling  tide.  The  entrance  to  these  fisheries  must  also  be  closed 
irom  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning. 

1  might  jeter  to  several  rivers  in  wbich  the  salmon  have  increased  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  but  1  will  only  speak  of  the  Grand  river,  in  the  couuty  of  Gasped  in  which,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  it  was  difficult  to  take  even  a  few  salmon  with  nets.  This  year,  General 
Davis,  from  tne  United  States,  took  160  there  with  the  My,  besides  the  number  taken  by  the 
fishermen  at  their  fisbing  stations.    This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  most  satisfactory  result. 

VISIT  TO  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLE  AND  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  British  waters,  most  of  our  fishermen 
were  busy  taking  mackerel  on  George's  Bank  or  in  Penobscot  bay,  both 
on  our  own  coast,  and  we  passed  between  these  flotillas  as  we  ran  to  Cape 
Sable,  and  both  at  Gloucester  and  Charlottetown,  among  merchants, 
officials,  pilots,  and  seamen,  the  opinion  was  uniformly  expressed  that 
the  fish  carried  home  by  our  fishermen  were  caught  in  deep  waters  by 
our  own  fishermen. 

Th^ophile  T6tu,  esq.,  who  has  succeeded  Pierre  Fortin  as  Canadian 
commissioner  on  the  fisheries,  and  takes  his  place  as  commander  of  the 
government  vessel  La  Canadienne,  bears  testimony  to  the  excellent  con- 
duct of  our  fishermen,  who  are  very  popular  in  the  provinces,  where 
they  buy  their  vegetables  and  fuel,  and  occasionally  refit.  At  page  21 
of  his  report,  submitted  to  the  senate  of  Canada  March  23, 1868,  he 
remarks : 

The  mackerel  fishing  not  being  so  good  this  year  as  it  was  in  1866,  while  the  price  of 
licenses  was  double  what  it  was  in  that  year,  the  American  captains  fearing  to  make  bad 
voyages  and  wishing  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expense,  hesitated  to  pay  tor  licenses  and 

E referred  to  remain  fishing  near  the  Magdalen  islands,  where  they  have  a  right  to  fish,  and 
eyond  three  miles  from  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Qasp£,  rather 
than  to  procure  the  privilege  of  fishing  elsewhere  by  paying  one  dollar  per  ton  for  licenses. 
I  should  suppose,  therefore,  that  fewer  fishing  licenses  have  been  sold  this  year  by  the 
Canadian  authorities  to  American  fishermen,  but  I  cannot  affirm  that  such  is  the  case.  As 
may  be  seen  by  the  report,  the  best  possible  understanding  continued  to  subsist  between  the 
foreign  fishermen  and  our  own  throughout  this  season ;  no  complaint  arising  out  of  any  diffi- 
culties between  them  was  made  that  I  know  of,  to  any  magistrate,  and  our  fishermen  were 
able  to  devote  themselves  to  their  occupations  without  any  fear  of  being  disturbed  or 
molested  in  their  pursuit  of  the  same.  It  is  rather  among  our  own  fishermen  that  difficulties 
occur,  and  magistrates  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  La  Canadienne  several  times  this 
year,  particularly  at  Gasp6,  when  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  arrests. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Canadian  fishermen  have  a  bounty  of  four 
dollars  per  ton,  that  France  gives  a  still  larger  bounty,  that  the  pro- 

*  Saw-dust  is  uied  in  Norway  as  a  substitute  for  coal  In  iron  furnaces. 
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vincial  fishermen  are  exempted  from  nearly  all  duties,  that  the  bounty 
paid  to  our  fishermen  as  a  remission  of  duties  for  two-thirds  of  a  cen- 
tury has  been  withdrawn,  that  tbe  cost  of  their  vessels  and  outfits  is 
increased  nearly  50  per  cent,  by  duties  on  nearly  everything  they  use, 
and  that  half  the  salt  they  use,  viz.,  all  they  use  in  repacking  at  their 
ports  of  discharge,  pays  a  duty  of  250  per  cent.,  and  they  could  buy  the 
residue  in  the  provinces,  it  would  be  cruel  indeed  to  impeach  their  hon- 
esty. They  should  be  shielded  from  reproach,  and  should  receive  the 
eulogy  they  merit  for  their  courage,  energy,  and  perseverance. 

They  have  strong  claims  on  Congress  to  remit  at  its  present  session 
all  duties  on  salt,  stores,  and  vessels,  that  repress  their  enterprise,  and 
procure  for  them  full  license,  both  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  to  pursue  the  mackerel  to  their  coasts.  Our  present  duties  of 
200  to  300  per  cent,  on  salt  should  be  at  once  reduced  or  repealed. 

Neither  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  nor  George's  Banks  are  near  the 
shores  of  the  dominion  ;  and  the  statement  that  there  are  no  mackerel 
left  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  is  effectually  refuted  by  the  results 
of  the  fishery  the  present  year. 

Few  mackerel  are  taken  by  our  seamen  near  the  coast  of  Canada,  and 
if  by  any  arrangement  our  vessels  could  obtain  a  license  to  follow  the 
schools  of  mackerel,  when  they  occasionly  strike  in  to  the  shores  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  or  to  the  north  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  our  fisher- 
men would  be  satisfied  with  their  facilities. 

During  the  past  season  the  large  mackerel  have  resorted  in  considera- 
ble numbers  to  the  coasts  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  seem  to  be 
their  favorite  spawning  ground,  and  vast  numbers  of  young  mackerel, 
of  the  size  of  smelts,  have  been  found  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  that 
island ;  and  more  fish  than  usual  have  been  caught  inside  the  marine 
league.  This  fact,  and  the  decline  in  our  cod  and  mackerel  fishery, 
which  still  continues,  show  the  importance  of  obtaining  access  to  these 
waters. 

The  tonnage  on  our  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  has  been — 

Tods. 

In  1854 147,000 

In  1862 203,000 

In  1864 159,000 

In  1868 84,000 

Thus  are  we  losing  our  chief  school  for  seamen,  while  our  whole  ton- 
nage is  reduced,  June  30, 1868,  to  4,318,300  tons,  from  5,500,000  tons 
in  1861. 

At  the  time  the  convention  with  England,  of  1818,  was  made  by 
Bush  and  Gallatin,  the  mackerel  fishery  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  only 
fishery  on  the  gulf  then  deemed  important  was  the  cod-fishery,  and  the 
coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  was  not  resorted  to  for  cod. 

The  right  to  fish  within  a  marine  league  of  the  coast  for  mackerel, 
not  then  appreciated,  has  been  gaining  in  importance ;  and  I  see  no 
mode  to  recover  it,  except  by  force  of  arms,  unless  by  a  voluntary  cession, 
or  by  a  liberal  construction  of  the  convention  of  1818,  restricting  it  to 
the  cod-fishery,  for  which  it  was  designed. 

During  the  past  unfavorable  season  the  mackerel  have  come  to  the 
shores  of  the  island  to  spawn,  and  our  vessels  have  been  deterred,  by 
increasing  license  fees  and  by  British  cruisers,  from  crossing  the  line. 

They  have  thus  lessened  their  fares.  To  revive  our  fishery,  which  is 
indispensable  to  our  maritime  power,  we  must  recover  our  ancient  rights. 
We  must  reduce  or  repeal  our  oppressive  duties  on  salt,  and  grant 
remissions  to  ship-builders. 
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It  does  not  give  back  his  rights  to  the  fisherman  to  urge  that  they 
were  lost  by  treaty,  for  the  Gordian  knot  may  be  easily  untied. 

The  foreign  products  of  the  provinces  on  which  we  now  levy  duties 
are  chiefly  food  and  raw  materials,  on  which  it  would  be  most  unwise  for 
Congress  at  any  time  to  impose  permanent  duties  for  revenue. 

And  to  promote  the  fisheries  as  well  as  mining  on  the  California  coast, 
it  is  desirable  that  government  should  buy  the  small  island  of  Carmen, 
near  Lower  California,  by  which  an  abundant  supply  of  salt  can  be 
obtained  free  from  dutv. 

THE  LEGISLATION  TO  BE  DESIRED. 

The  true  character  and  advantages  of  a  zolverein  are  ably  set  forth 
in  the  annexed  essay  and  letter  of  Ira  Gould,  esq.,  the  chairman  of  the 
corn  exchange  at  Montreal ;  and  such  a  zolverein  would,  doubtless,  be 
beneficial  to  the  United  States  if  the  provinces  conclude  not  to  come  into 
the  Union ;  but  the  impediments  in  their  way  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

Most  of  our  taxes  on  production  have  been  repealed.  The  interest  on 
our  debt  is  fast  diminishing,  and  will  soon  be  paid  by  taxes  on  spirits, 
tobacco,  and  national  banks. 

As  Canada  increases  her  debt  for  unproductive  roads  she  must 
increase  her  tariff.  She  has  yet  to  provide  for  army  and  navy,  when 
England  ceases  to  supply  them ;  and  it  will  be  our  policy  to  bring  down 
our  customs  to  the  same  level.  If  the  provinces  do  not  choose  to 
become  stars  in  our  constellation,  (and  a  polar  star  is  doubtless  desira- 
ble,) and  if  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  Congress  or  of  Canada  to  make  no 
zolverein  until  we  have  settled  with  England,  it  will  unquestionably  be 
the  policy  of  this  nation  to  reduce  the  duties  on  lumber,  mackerel,  her- 
ring, coal,  breadstuff's,  and  potatoes,  if  Canada  evinces  any  disposition 
to  admit  our  imports  and  manufactures. 

It  will  in  any  event  be  wise  to  adopt,  with  respect  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  congressional  committee.  The 
island  of  Prince  Edward  would  be  an  important  acquisition  to  the 
United  States,  whether  as  an  ally  or  a  member  of  the  Union,  although 
in  size  it  is  less  than  most  of  our  States,  and  but  fifty  per  cent,  larger 
than  Long  island,  New  York,  which  it  resembles  in  shape.  It  contains 
many  excellent  harbors,  and  1,300,000  acres  of  land,  all  free  from  stone, 
and  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation.  Its  coasts  abound  in  shell-fish 
muscle  beds,  of  value  as  fertilizers.  Its  soil  is  prolific,  yielding  30 
bushels  of  wheat,  40  of  oats  and  barley,  250  of  potatoes,  and  1,000  of 
turnips,  to  the  a<re,  with  cheap  hay  and  pasturage.  Its  farms  are  so 
intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea  that  few  of  them  are  more  than  three 
miles  from  navigable  waters.  Lying,  as  it  does,  within  60  hours  run  of 
Portland  and  Boston,  it  is  admirably  suited  to  supply  the  rugged  coast 
of  New  England  with  vegetable  food. 

Its  chief  value,  however,  consists  in  its  fisheries.  Lying,  as  it  does, 
with  its  safe  and  accessible  harbors,  in  the  pathway  of  the  mackerel  as 
they  enter  the  gulf  in  the  summer  in  large  schools,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries ;  and  with  its  agricultural 
and  marine  resources  might  easily  sustain  a  population  of  800,000,  and 
contribute  largely  to  the  maritime  strength  of  the  United  States. 

The  island  of  Prince  Edward,  once  St.  John,  while  possessed  by  France, 
was  a  dependency  of  Louisburg,  and  was  used  as  a  market  garden  for 
that  fortress.  When  Louisburg  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
after  "  Massachusetts,"  in  the  language  of  Burke,  uhad  raised  two  regi- 
ments on  her  own  bottom  and  taken  it  from  the  veteran  troops  of  France," 
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St.  John  fell  to  the  English,  who  granted  its  land  in  large  townships  to 
the  favorites  of  the  court.  These  were  non-residents.  By  the  terras  of 
their  grants  they  were  required  to  send  out  settlers,  and  some  Highland 
clans  and  English  yeomen  were  sent  over  to  occupy  the  land  as  tenants; 
but  the  tenants  made  slow  progress  under  leasehold  tenures,  and  the 
rente  remitted  kept  the  settlers  poor.  They  naturally  desired  to  obtain 
the  fee,  and  to  enforce  the  condition  upon  which  the  land  was  granted ; 
but  England  would  not  permit  the  property  of  non-residents  to  be 
escheated,  and  the  settlers  have  been  obliged  to  levy  taxes  on  land  for 
roads  and  education,  which  have  brought  estates  into  the  market ;  and 
the  province  itself  has  purchased  estates  from  non-residents  and  resold 
them  to  the  settler. 

With  us  the  land  was  held  by  the  colonies,  and  came  without  cost,  or 
at  nominal  prices,  to  the  settlers,  or  was  freely  granted  for  roads  and 
education  ;  but  the  policy  of  England,  which  has  obliged  the  settlers  to 
reclaim  the  island  and  then  pay  for  it  to  the  officials  and  landholders  of 
England  while  emerging  from  the  condition  of  tenantry,  has  weakened 
the  attachment  of  the  colonies  to  England  and  led  them  to  sympathize 
with  Ireland,  whose  land  was  appropriated  in  the  same  manner  by  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  with  the  United  States;  and  during  our  late  struggle, 
when  Russia  alone  in  Europe  stood  by  us,  the  assembly  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy  with  the  Union,  and  alarg£ 
number  of  islanders  enlisted  in  our  army  and  navy. 

And  now  that  the  province  stands  aloof  from  the  confederation  and 
gives  a  hospitable  reception  to  our  fishermen,  its  people  are  entitled  to 
the  most  favorable  consideration.  Great  Britain  has  conceded  to  each 
of  her  provinces  the  right  to  issue  licenses  for  the  in-shore  fisheries,  and 
has  not  imposed  any  restrictions  upon  the  terms  of  the  license.  It  has 
also  authorized  them  to  lower  their  very  moderate  duties  on  American 
products,  which  do  not  now  average  10  per  cent.,  when  the  products  of 
the  rivers,  fields,  forests,  and  fisheries  of  the  island  are  admitted  into 
the  Union  on  satisfactory  terms. 

During  the  year  1867  the  imports  of  the  island,  from  all  countries, 
have  amounted  to  $1,472,000;  its  exports,  to  $1,851,000;  its  vessels 
built,  to  21,035  tonsj  its  arrivals  and  departures  of  shipping,  to  342j000 
tons.    Oats,  one  of  its  chief  exports,  go  chiefly  to  England. 

They  formerly  gave  freight  to  our  line  of  steamers. 

The  whole  exportation  of  oats  in  1867  comprised  1,440,000  bushels,  of 
which  but  14,119  bushels  reached  the  United  States.  They  compete 
with  our  oats  in  England. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  no  general  arrangement  be  made  with 
the  British  provinces,  that  Congress,  by  repealing  our  duties  on  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  island  and  reducing  the  duties  on  animals  and 
fish,  viz :  to  ten  dollars  per  head  on  horses,  five  dollars  on  cattle,  half  a 
dollar  on  sheep  and  swine,  and  to  one  dollar  per  barrel  on  salmon  and 
mackerel,  and  continuing  our  present  duties  on  codfish,  can  obtain  shel- 
ter for  our  fishing  vessels  at  the  same  rates  as  in  our  own  ports,  with  a 
remission  of  light  and  anchorage  dues,  freedom  to  fish  within  a  marine 
league  of  the  shore,  and  a  market  for  most  of  our  manufactures.* 

It  would  be  desirable  to  secure  the  right  of  fishing  also  on  the  north 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  probably  this  might  be  granted  by  Nova 
Scotia  if  we  should  admit  her  fish  on  the  above  terms,  and  her  coal  either 


*  A  relief  from  compulsory  pilotage  at  each  end  of  the  route  and  from  license  fees,  and 
from  anchorage  dues,  generally  ranging  from  50  to  84  cents  per  ton  on  each  voyage,  both  to 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  very  desirable  under  any  legislation  that  may  be 
adopted. 
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free  or  at  a  duty  not  exceeding  15  per  cent.  If  this  can  be  done,  we 
might  negotiate  with  Great  Britain  and  Canada  as  to  Canadian  com- 
merce without  any  embarrassment  arising  from  the  fisheries.  Great 
Britain  would  be  reluctant — while  Nova  Scotia  is  nearly  as  much  disaf- 
fected as  Ireland,  and  while  her  commerce  is  declining — to  defeat  an 
arrangement  satisfactory  to  Nova  Scotia.  For  the  last  two  years  the 
fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  have  declined,  and  the  navigation,  which  grew 
rapidly  during  the  war,  has  been  receding  since  the  treaty  terminated. 
Its  course  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures,  viz: 

Tonnage  of  Nova  Scotia:  1858, 183,080 }  1803,309,554;  1865,409,409; 
1867,  352,917. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  decline  in  the  tonnage  of  all  the  prov- 
inces except  Prince  Edward  Island  since  the  repeal  of  the  treaty.  The 
decline  between  1865  and  1867  has  been — #in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  from 
230,429  tons  to  223,000 ;  in  New  Brunswick,  from  309,695  tons  to  200,777 ; 
in  Nova  Scotia,  from  409,509  tons  to  352,917 ;  in  Newfoundland,  from 
87,023  tons  to  82,939.  It  is  probably  larger  at  the  present  time,  as  the 
shipments  of  coal  have  been  light  during  the  past  summer. 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  maritime  prov- 
inces are  desirous  to  secure  admission  to  our  coasting  trade  and  the  right 
to  register  vessels  in  the  United  States. 

The  expenses  of  the  five  provinces  were,  in  1865,  less  than  $15,000,000. 
Last  year,  including  the  general  expenses  of  the  dominion,  they  consid- 
erably exceeded  $17,000,000. 

The  interest  of  the  new  debt,  for  railways  and  expenses  of  the  volun- 
teers and  militia,  will  probably  soon  carry  them  to  $20,000,000,  or  nearly 
if  not  quite  to  $5  per  head  for  the  population. 

If  we  succeed,  as  we  doubtless  shall,  in  reducing  the  interest  of  our 
debt  to  four  and  a  half  or  five  per  cent.,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  we 
may  reduce  our  national  expenses,  including  army,  navy,  pensions,  and 
interest,  to  the  standard  of  $5  per  head,  which  Canada  is  approaching. 

With  the  Indians  pacified  and  our  interest  arranged,  we  may  well  hope 
to  reduce  our  annual  expenses  to  $200,000,000.  It  will  argue  well  for 
our  position  and  form  of  government  if  we  can  go  through  a  four  years' 
war  and  find  at  its  close  that,  after  achieving  success,  building  fortresses, 
and  navy,  and  great  avenues  across  the  country,  our  rate  of  expendi- 
ture does  not  exceed  that  of  the  provinces,  which  have  remained  in 
peace. 

In  one  particular  we  are  ahead  of  the  new  dominion.  Under  it  the 
cost  of  collecting  the  revenue  exceeds  10  per  cent ;  with  us  it  is  but  5. 
Our  revenue  machinery  is  less  expensive  than  that  of  our  neighbors. 
While  the  new  dominion  has  made  some  advances  towards  a  renewal  of 
free  trade  by  discontinuing  its  free  port  on  Lake  Huron,  assimilating 
some  of  its  duties  with  ours,  and  providing  that  the  fish  and  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  free  into  Canada 
whenever  the  United  States  shall  concede  the  same  privilege  to  Canada, 
it  has  not  yet  made  a  corresponding  provision  for  the  admission  of  our 
manufactures,  and  still  discriminates  against  imports  via  our  seaports 
by  casting  ad  valorem  duties  on  freight  and  charges  from  Europe  or 
India  to  her  frontier  when  imports  come  via  Boston  or  New  York,  but 
not  when  they  come  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  is,  too,  a  great  discrep- 
ancy between  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  dominion. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  imports  into  the  dominion  were  in  round 

*  The  decline  in  Outario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brun8wick  is  on  the  authority  of 
the  Year  Book  for  1H69,  page  4H.  A  later  estimate,  to  December  31,  1668,  sets  the  tonnage 
of  New  Brunswick  at  23 1,143  tons. 
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numbers  $84,000,000,  and  the  registered  exports  but  $64,000,000.*  How 
can  this  difference  of  $19,000,000,  or  nearly  30  per  cent.,  be  explained 
upon  any  theory  except  that  of  extensive  smuggling  across  the  frontier. 
It  confirms  the  views  already  taken,  that  our  high  duties  and  open  fron- 
tier tend  to  violation  of  our  revenue  laws  and  a  vast  illicit  trade  in  goods 
paying  the  highest  rates  of  duty,  in  which  the  United  States  must  lose 
more  than  $20,000,000  annually .t  And  I  respectfully  submit  to  the 
government  that  the  United  States  have  serious  grounds  of  complaint 
against  both  the  dominion  and  Great  Britain  for  the  injury  thus  done  to 
its  revenue,  and  would  be  justified  in  taking  strong  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  illicit  trade. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  respectfully  urge  the  policy  of  reducing 
duties  on  silks,  velvets,  woollens,  clothing,  spices,  liquors,  and  other 
articles  which  range  from  50  to  200  per  cent.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that 
the  saving  of  revenue  which  would  result  to  the  United  States  from  the 
adoption  of  the  provinces  or  from  a  zollverein,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  single  port  of  entry  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  would  save 
annually  an  amount  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  provinces 
in  addition  to  their  present  revenue,  and  that  something  of  the  kind  is 
requisite  to  repress  smuggling,  diminish  cost  of  collecting  revenue, 
and  to  carry  free  trade  over  the  continent  of  North  America. 

While  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  provinces  are  crippled  by 
the  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  treaty,  they  are  opening  mines  and  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  manufactures.  Large  deposits  of  copper  have 
been  found  in  the  eastern  townships  of  Canada,  some  of  which  have 
been  successfully  worked  and  the  copper  has  been  smelted,  during  a 
period  of  depression  which  stopped  most  of  the  works  on  the  south 
side  of  Lake  Superior.  A  large  copper  mine  is  also  worked  in  New- 
foundland. 

The  petroleum  wells  of  Canada  are  yielding  more  than  10,000,000  gal- 
lons, or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  we  export  annually. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  300  miles  below  Quebec,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Moise  river  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  an  immense  deposit 
of  magnetic  iron-sand  has  been  found,  estimated  at  20,000,000  of  tons, 
which  can  be  mined  and  delivered  on  the  pier  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  a  ton. 
Its  position  on  the  beach  on  tide- water,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  forests, 
in  proximity  to  the  coal  mines  of  Pictou,  with  the  quality  of  the  ore, 
which  rivals  that  of  our  best  mines,  gives  it  great  value,  and  a  Cana- 

*The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  Canada  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  when  the 
new  di  minion  was  inaugurated,  were  as  follows  : 

Revenue $16,419,085 

Expenditures 14,727,582 

Imports  in  1867 59,048,987 

Imports  in  1866 53,802,319 

Exports  in  1867 48,486,143 

Exports  in  1866 56,328,380 

The  importations  increased  more  than  $2,000,000,  while  the  exports  diminished  aboat 
$8,000,000. 

The  returns  for  1868  are  not  yet  completed,  hut  it  has  been  well  ascertained  that  the  dis- 
parity between  exports  and  imports  is  increasing. 

The  chief  decliue  is  in  the  export  of  animals  to  this  country,  which  has  fallen  off  one- 
half,  while  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  cereals  for  two  yours  abroad  has  created  a  good  mar- 
ket for  the  wheat  of  Canada  during  the  past  two  seasons.  The  exress  of  imports  over 
exports  is  undoubtedly  ascribable  in  great  part  to  the  growth  of  the  illicit  trade,  and  its  rem- 
edies must  be  found  in  the  reduction  of  war  duties  and  in  the  assimilation  of  the  duties  of 
the  two  countries. 

The  amount  of  freight  passing  through  the  Welland  canal  in  1667  exceeds  800,000  tons. 
A  still  larger  amount  passed  the  St.  Lawrence  canals, 

t  Year  Book. 
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dian  company  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  have  commenced  operations  at 
this  mine  with  300  workmen.  New  England  may  easily  be  supplied 
with  both  iron  ore  and  coal  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  as  freights  to  our  seaports  on  the  coast  of  New  England  are 
as  low  as  those  from  the  seaports  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  often  at  rates 
below  them. 

This  magnetic  ore,  which  is  rolled  up  on  the  beach  by  the  water, 
could  be  laid  down  in  Boston  or  Portland  for  three  dollars  per  ton. 

The  coal  of  Pictou  has  been  delivered  in  our  seaports  as  low  as  four 
dollars  and  a  half  per  ton,  and  New  Eugland  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  free  admission  of  these  mineral  treasures. 

The  magnetic  iron  ore,  to  which  I  have  referred,  has  been  shipped 
as  return  cargo  in  considerable  quantities  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

As  coal  from  Pictou  can  be  delivered  at  the  Moise  river  for  three  dol- 
lars per  ton  and  ore  taken  back  for  a  dollar  per  ton,  and  each  is  easily 
aecessible,  pig  iron  can  be  made  at  either  place  for  $15  per  ton. 

To  recur  to  the  island  of  Prince  Edward.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  acquisition  of  this  island  on  terms  acceptable  to  its 
inhabitants  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  United  States,  both  as  a 
garden  for  our  New  England  coast  and  a  nursery  for  our  fisheries,  and 
recommend  the  government  to  deal  liberally  with  its  people  and  culti- 
vate the  closest  relations  of  friendship  with  them. 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Brega  in  the  policy  of  reducing  the  duty  on  their 
mackerel,  and  of  repealing  entirely  the  duties  on  their  shad,  herring,  ale- 
wives,  poultry,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 

Were  this  island  ours,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  our  fisheries. 

I  cannot  in  this  conection  refrain  from  renewing  my  recommendation 
to  our  government  to  repeal  the  oppressive  duty  on  salt  of  200  or  300 
per  cent.,  which  is  a  serious  detriment  to  the  fisheries,  and  to  not  only 
reduce  the  duties  on  all  materials  that  enter  into  all  classes  of  vessels, 
but  also  to  grant  an  allowance  of  eight  dollars  per  ton  on  all  sea-going 
vessels  that  shall  be  built  for  seven  years  to  come,  and  to  admit  the 
vessels  of  the  provinces  and  the  iron  steamers  of  England  to  a  registry 
at  a  duty  of  eight  dollars  per  ton,  and  also  to  admit  again  to  registry  all 
American  vessels  that  were  put  under  a  foreign  fiag  when  their  flag,  from 
adverse  circumstances  and  the  exigencies  of  civil  war,  could  give  no  ade- 
quate protection  to  our  commerce. 

The  admission  of  these  vessels  and  the  encouragement  thus  given  to 
ship-building  would  serve  to  renovate  our  marine  strength  and  add  to 
the  value  of  American  property.  The  consular  reports  from  Montevideo, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  foreign  ports  show  that  there  has 
been  a  very  serious  decline  in  our  tonnage  in  foreign  trade?  that  in  many 
branches  of  foreign  commerce  there  are  nowr  as  many  American  vessels 
owned  and  navigated  by  Americans  under  foreign  flags  as  under  our 
own,  which  it  would  be  politic  to  restore  to  our  register.  It  was  better 
for  the  country  that  these  vessel  should  resort,  as  a  subterfuge  of  war 
sanctioned  by  long  usage,  to  the  temporary  protection  of  a  foreign  flag, 
and  thus  earn  something  for  the  country,  than  to  decay  in  foreign  ports, 
or  be  sunk  by  the  cruisers  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  false  patriotism 
which  prohibits  their  return  to  our  register,  and  expatriates  them  forever, 
when  we  actually  require  them,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  the  true  policy 
of  our  country  to  permit  a  few  of  our  ship  holders  to  monopolize  our 
coasting  trade,  to  exclude  our  own  ships  from  the  register,  forbid  the  pur- 
chase of  others  now  depressed  abroad,  and  to  prohibit  by  high  duties  the 
importation  of  many  bulky  products  and  the  construction  of  new  vessels. 
The  admirable  report  of  our  consul  at  London,  submitted  to  Congress  at 
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this  session  by  the  State  Department,  is  full  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, of  great  value  to  the  country,  and  no  one  can  read  it  without  arriv- 
ing at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  our  policy,  before  our  masters,  mates,  and 
mariners  are  weaned  from  the  ocean,  to  encourage  our  fishermen,  to  revive 
ship  building,  and  admit  new  ships,  especially  iron  steamers,  by  remis- 
sions and  subsidies,  and  to  recover  those  that  have  wandered  from  our 
folds. 

It  is  computed  by  intelligent  ship  owners  of  the  city  of  Boston,  some 
of  whose  vessels  are  under  the  British  flag,  that  from  500,000  to  800,000 
tons  of  our  shipping  now  sail  under  that  flag  on  American  account. 
This  shipping  has  lost  the  privilege  of  running  in  our  coasting  trade, 
and  is  registered  in  the  names  of  British  merchants,  and  at  least  a  fourth 
of  it  is  probably  held  in  the  maritime  provinces. 

The  parties  beneficially  interested  wish  to  restore  this  shipping  to  our 
flag,  although  they  have  some  advantages  as  respects  their  crews  which 
our  vessels  do  not  possess,  for  they  can  ship  them  for  a  term  of  six 
months,  during  which  they  may  make  several  voyages,  while  our  vessels 
are  obliged  to  make  fresh  contracts  for  every  voyage.  But  our  citizens 
generally  prefer  to  hold  their  property  in  their  own  names,  and  to  have 
the  option  of  embarking  in  foreign  or  coastwise  voyages,  and  would  in 
most  cases  pay  a  moderate  duty  for  the  privilege  of  an  American  register. 
During  the  past  year,  the  exportation  of  dry  codfish,  imported  from  the 
French  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  has  been  reduced  from  30,130 
quintals  in  1867  to  11,537  quintals.  The  French  and  English  fish  are 
more  thoroughly  dried  than  those  cured  by  our  fishermen,  who  find  it 
more  profitable  to  sell  their  fish  when  half  cured,  for  western  consumption, 
than  to  dry  them  for  a  voyage  to  the  tropics.  The  foreign  fish  will  bear 
a  voyage  to  Brazil  or  St.  Domingo,  for  which  our  fish  do  not  answer,  and 
the  foreign  fish  have  heretofore  been  repacked  at  our  seaports  in  drums 
and  boxes  suited  to  southern  markets,  and  have  formed  an  important  part 
of  assorted  cargoes  for  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  They  formerly  were 
packed  in  bond,  but  under  a  recent  construction  of  law,  a  duty  is  imposed, 
and  the  result  has  been,  as  no  drawback  is  allowed,  our  merchants  lose 
their  commissions,  our  mechanics  and  packers  their  business,  the  exports 
of  other  goods  are  diminished,  and  the  trade  is  transferred  to  Halifax 
and  St.  Pierre.  I  would  recommend  our  government  to  allow  fish  to  be 
repacked  in  bond,  free  from  duty,  to  ask  for  the  discontinuance  in  the 
provinces  of  all  fees  for  anchorage,  light  money,  and  discontinue  all 
compulsory  pilotage  for  colonial  vessels  as  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
commerce. 

It  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest  whether 
we  shall  send  back  to  the  interior,  to  compete  with  the  western  farmers, 
half  a  million  families,  whose  active  members  have  been  engaged  in 
building,  repairing  and  sailing  ships,  and  thus  change  consumers  into 
producers,  while  both  are  deprived  of  an  extensive  market  for  their  pro- 
ductions. 

At  the  present  moment  the  tonnage  of  the  British  empire — a  few 
years  since  little  more  than  our  own — has  risen  to  more  than  7,000,000 
tons.  The  arrivals  and  clearances  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exceed 
32,000,000  of  tons,  of  which  nearly  half  are  steamers.  A  ferw  years 
since  we  were  the  rivals  of  England,  and  surpassed  her  in  the  efficiency, 
if  not  in  the  numbers,  of  our  vessels.  Are  we  prepared  to  resign  to  her 
the  ocean  f 

Prior  to  the  late  war  four  of  the  great  interests  of  the  United  States 
were  the  fisheries,  ship-building,  transportation,  and  manufactures,  and 
her  eastern  States  were  deeply  embarked  in  these  branches  of  com- 
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merce.  She  drew  from  the  rich  pastures  of  the  ocean  fish  estimated  by 
Mr.  Sabine,  the  late  commissioner  of  the  fisheries,  to  exceed  $30,000,000. 
She  built  ships  annually  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,000.  Sbe  drew  from 
foreign  commerce,  in  freights  and  profits  of  foreign  voyages,  at  least 
$100,000,000,  and  an  equal  sum  from  dividends  on  railways  at  home,  or  in 
the  prolific  west.  She  drew  at  least  a  $1,000,000,000  on  gross  returns, 
and  at  least  $100,000,000  on  net  profits,  from  her  factories.  These  inter- 
ests now  require  relief. 

Our  fishing  vessels — the  nurseries  and  colleges  of  our  navy  and  com- 
mercial marine — are  reduced  more  than  a  third  by  high  duties  and  the 
high  cost  of  construction.  The  check  to  the  fisheries  gives  a  blow  to 
to  our  navigation  and  foreign  commerce.  It  diminishes  mariners,  mates, 
and  masters,  trained  on  the  boisterous  seas  of  the  north  into  able  sea- 
men. Navigation  is  checked  also  by  cost  of  construction  and  imposts 
on  foreign  commodities. 

The  salt  found  in  mineral  beds,  or  made  by  solar  heat  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  or  the  West  Indies,  and  delivered  ou  shipboard  at  a  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  ton  ;  salt,  taxed  but  three  per  cent,  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  but  15  per  cent,  in  the  United  States  before  the  war,  is  in  time  of 
peace  subjected  here  to  a  war  duty  of  300  per  cent.,  or  four  to  five  dol- 
lars per  ton. 

While  New  Brunswick  imports  5,000  tons  for  each  100,000  inhabit- 
ants, the  United  States  import  less  than  one-eighth  of  that  proportion, 
and  draw  another  eighth  from  weak  salt  springs  in  the  interior,  thus 
incurring  great  expense  and  waste  of  fuel  to  effect  what  nature  else- 
where effects  gratuitously. 

By  the  impost  on  salt  New  England  loses  half  a  million  of  tons  of 
freight  for  her  ships,  and  an  equal  amount  of  return  freight  for  her  rail- 
way cars,  to  the  injury  of  her  shipping  and  railways,  which  are  obliged 
to  charge  on  outward  freight  the  cost  of  the  return  passage. 

Duties,  exceeding  75  per  cent,  on  rail,  pig-iron,  potatoes  and  herring, 
operate  on  the  four  great  interests  to  which  I  have  referred.  Cheap 
iron  is  indispensable  to  them  all ;  it  enters  into  the  hull,  rigging,  and 
cables  of  the  ship,  the  track  and  equipage  of  the  railway,  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  factory,  and  their  progress  is  checked  by  the  fact  that  pig- 
iron,  which  can  be  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  $15  per 
ton,  costs  to-day,  in  Boston,  $45  per  ton ;  while  coal,  which  costs  the 
mine  owner  in  Nova  Scotia  but  one  and  three-fourths  dollars  per  ton, 
sells  in  Boston  to-day  for  eight  dollars. 

Neither  fisheries,  navigation,  railways,  or  manufactures,  can  compete 
with  those  of  other  countries  under  such  oppressive  duties.  All  of  them 
call  for  cheap  food  and  raw  material,  and  will  resume  their  onward 
progress  when  those  are  afforded  at  the  moderate  rates  which  preceded 
the  insurrection. 

In  my  three  previous  reports  of  January  and  December,  1866,  and 
January,  1867,  I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the 
value  of  the  commerce  between  us  and  the  British  provinces.  I  have 
traced  this  commerce  to  its  birth,  and  shown  that  the  two  countries  dif- 
fer in  soil  and  climate,  each  producing  what  the  other  needs — a  safe 
basis  for  an  extensive  commerce  between  them. 

In  my  first  report  I  predicted  the  losses  that  would  attend  the  repeal 
of  the  treaty,  and  in  my  subsequent  reports  proved  that  my  predictions 
have  been  verified ;  and  it  has  again  become  my  duty  to  point  out  the 
progress  of  the  decline  of  commerce. 

My  recent  investigations  have  confirmed  the  conclusions  I  previously 
drew,  viz.:  that  the  best  remedy  for  existing  evils  would  be  a  union 
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between  the  provinces  and  the  States  under  one  national  government, 
by  which  tree  trade  would  be  secured  between  them,  and  the  provinces 
could  freely  exchange  the  products  of  their  mines,  forests,  and  fisheries, 
oats,  peas,  beans,  barley,  and  other  cereals  and  vegetables,  hides, 
leather,  and  lustre  wool,  for  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  of  the  south, 
the  corn  and  alcohol  of  the  west,  and  the  manufactures  of  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  true  that  our  debt  is  larger  per  capita  than  that  of  the  provinces, 
but  the  wealth  and  income  of  our  country  are  also  larger  in  nearly  the 
same  proportions,  and  the  progress  of  our  Union,  and  the  rapid  reduction 
of  our  internal  taxes,  and  the  prospect — which  is  daily  improving — that 
we  may  ere  long  meet  the  whole  interest  of  our  debt  by  taxes  on  spirit, 
tobacco,  and  currency,  have  removed  most  of  the  objections  to  a  union ; 
and  such  a  union,  if  voluntary,  would  undoubtedly  prove  beneficial  to 
the  United  States,  the  provinces,  and  Great  Britain ;  and  in  it,  I  doubt 
not,  would  be  found  the  best  solution  of  all  the  questions  between  us 
and  England,  and  of  all  the  questions  between  England,  Canada,  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

A  union  with  the  provinces  would,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  add  to  our 
revenue  the  income  of  these  provinces  from  customs,  but  would  save  us 
in  addition  twenty  millions  of  revenue  now  lost  by  smuggling,  and 
diminish  the  cost  of  our  posts  and  the  cost  of  our  border  custom-houses 
on  a  frontier  of  several  thousand  miles.  It  would  save  Great  Britain 
annually,  according  to  British  estimates,  some  twenty  millions  on  her 
expenditures  for  troops,  naval  armaments,  fortresses,  and  transportation, 
from  which  she  derives  no  benefit;  would  aid  our  commerce  and  manu- 
factures at  a  low  estimate  twenty  millions  more,  and  add  millions  to  the 
value  of  provincial  products  and  eventually  increase  our  commerce  with 
England. 

A  measure  fraught  with  su«h  benefits  should  secure  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

If  such  a  union  is  eventually  to  occur  it  should  not  be  long  delayed. 
At  present  the  provinces  are  losing  annually  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons 
of  shipping  which  we  require  to  fill  a  vacuum  in  our  commercial  marine. 

A  union,  too,  would  aid  our  manufactures  by  extending  their  markets 
and  increasing  their  supplies  of  food  in  the  shape  of  fish,  potatoes,  and 
other  edibles.  It  would  also  help  agriculture  by  creating  a  demand  for 
corn,  pork,  red  wheat,  and  alcohol,  and  providing  more  facilities  for 
transportation.  And  I  respectfully  suggest  that  such  a  union  is  the  most 
effective  mode  of  reviving  commerce. 

Another  but  less  reliable  measure  to  revive  and  extend  trade  would 
be  a  zolverein,  which  would  cany  free  trade  over  most  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  has  paved  the  way  to  union  in  Germany,  and  this  would  enable 
the  provinces  to  use  with  advantage  43,000  miles  of  railways,  and  would 
facilitate  our  use  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  Intercolonial,  European,  and 
North  American  railways. 

If  neither  of  these  measures  should  meet  acceptance,  I  cannot,  while 
England  declines  to  pay  us  for  our  losses  by  the  Alabama  and  exhibits 
so  much  antagonism,  see  any  prospect  of  effecting  a  new  treaty.  If  made, 
it  should  not,  like  the  last,  merely  provide  for  the  free  interchange  of 
natural  products,  but,  while  excepting  articles  for  revenue  such  as  sugar, 
molasses,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  costly  dry  goods,  should  give  to  each 
country  its  free  list,  comprising  most  of  its  chief  products  as  suggested 
in  previous  reports. 

But  as  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  treaty,  and  as  our  relations 
with  England  remain  unsettled,  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  govern- 
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inent  some  modifications  of  our  laws,  under  which  we  may  keep  our  pro- 
vincial trade  alive,  or  at  least  its  embers  glowing,  by  placing  on  the  free 
list  certain  products  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  which 
yield  little  revenue  and  are  almost  indispensable  to  our  citizens,  such  as 
fire-wood  and  other  products  of  the  forest,  herrings,  shad,  salmon, 
alewives,  iron  ore,  gypsum,  and  grindstones,  potatoes,  oats,  peas,  and 
beans,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  coal,  mackerel,  and  cattle  to  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  in  place  of  prohibition,  to  put  on  vessels  of  these 
colonies  a  duty  of  $8  per  ton,  and  to  provide  that  these  changes  shall 
not  apply  to  the  products  of  either  province  that  shall  not  within  15 
months  from  the  passage  of  the  act  admit  all  the  products  of  the  mines, 
forests,  and  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  except  sugar,  molasses,  and 
tobacco,  free  of  duty,  and  all  their  manufactures,  except  those  of 
tobacco,  alcohol,  wine,  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  at  duties  not  exceeding  10 
per  cent.,  and  discontinue  all  charges  for  anchorage  fees  and  light- 
money,  compulsory  pilotage  and  discriminating  duties,  and  allow  our 
fishermen  to  take  fish  within  three  miles  from  their  respective  coasts. 
Such  legislation  is  better  than  none,  and  if  it  be  urged  that  such  legis- 
lation would  tend  to  prevent  a  future  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  plain  answer  would  be,  that  the  provinces  will  still  have 
much  to  gain,  and  that  acquaintance  and  intimacy,  and  not  seclusion 
and  estrangement,  are  the  usual  precursors  of  marriage. 

To  recover  our  shipping  and  prestige  on  the  ocean,  something  more  is 
necessary.  We  must  reduce  our  duties  on  iron,  ana  grant  remission  to 
iron  as  well  as  wooden  ships.  At  the  present  moment  pig  iron  sells  for 
from  $15  to  $20  a  ton  at  Liverpool,  and  at  $45  a  ton  in  our  seaports, 
and  no  iron  ships  can  be  built  successfully  in  our  ports,  although  their 
manufacture  had  begun  there  before  the  war,  and  those  noble  steam- 
ships the  Merriinac  and  Mississippi,  which,  after  moving  so  many  troops 
during  the  war,  now  run  on  the  packet  line  to  Brazil,  were  built  at  South 
Boston. 

An  iron  ship  will  last  for  30  years,  while  a  wooden  ship  loses  its  rank 
after  10,  and  incurs  heavy  expense  for  repairs. 

Our  legislation  must  be  modified.  For  the  last  four  years  our  legisla- 
tion has  been,  apparently,  at  war  with  commerce  and  navigation.  Our 
merchants  have  lost  many  ships,  and  placed  others  under  the  British 
flag,  as  they  could  not  otherwise  keep  them  afloat,  and  could  not  well 
await  the  return  of  peace  in  port,  as  a  wooden  ship  rapidly  decays. 

Many  ships  were  thus  struck  from  our  register,  and  went  to  swell  the 
British  fleet,  and  our  laws  forbid  their  recovery.  Ship-owners  who  wished 
for  no  rivalry  suggested  to  Congress  that  it  was  not  patriotic  to  "  save 
the  ship,"  and  it  could  not  be  restored  to  the  register  under  existing 
statutes. 

The  currency  was  so  depreciated  by  overissues  authorized  by  law,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  was,  by  this  currency  and  by  taxes  and  duties, 
so  increased,  that  the  provident  merchant  could  not  venture  to  build, 
except  for  the  coasting  trade,  and  foreign  ships  and  steamers  took  the 
places  of  our  vessels  in  the  carrying  trade.  Once  we  owned  most  of  the 
packet  ships  between  America  and  Europe,  and  surpassed  all  other  nations 
in  models  and  speed,  and  carried  most  of  the  ocean  postages ;  but  foreign 
nations,  during  our  hour  of  trial,  wisely  keeping  down  the  cost  of  coal 
and  iron,  and  granting  liberal  subsidies  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail,  have 
supplanted  us  on  all  the  routes  to  Europe,  and  by  ocean  postages,  paid 
chiefly  by  America,  have,  at  our  expense,  added  fleets  of  fine  steamers  to 
their  navies. 
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The  success  of  the  Cunard  line  illustrates  the  progress  and  effect  of 
this  European  policy. 

It  commenced  27  years  since  with  four  small  steamers,  in  the  aggregate 
but  5,000  tons,  moving  between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  via  Halifax.  Its 
current  expenses  were  paid  by  freight  and  passage  money,  but  a  liberal 
subsidy  from  government  covered  insurance  and  decay,  and  gave  it 
profits,  under  which  the  four  steamers,  that  could  not  have  been  renewed 
without  the  subsidy,  have  expanded  to  26,  and  a  tonnage  of  5,000  tons 
has  risen  to  00,000. 

Thus  has  it  been  with  the  Peninsular;  West  India,  African,  South 
American,  Brazilian,  and  other  lines,  until  now  the  steam  tonnage  of 
England  exceeds  eight  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  earns  nearly  half  as 
much  annually  as  the  whole  residue  of  her  shipping. 

To  show  the  impotence  of  our  efforts  to  compete  with  foreign  steam- 
ships, without  national  assistance,  while  they  are  thus  subsidized  by 
Europe — for  France  and  Spain  are  following  the  lead  of  England — it  may 
be  stated  that  two  first-class  American  steamers  have  been  for  nearly  two 
years  decaying  at  the  piers  in  Boston,  although  the  route  to  Halifax,  on 
which  the  Cunard  steamers  earned  most  of  their  profits,  has  been  vacant, 
because  our  nation  declines  to  grant  the  same  compensation  for  the  car- 
riage of  mails  which  has  been  granted  by  England,  and  the  question 
arises  whether  it  would  not  be  more  politic  for  the  nation  to  replace  the 
daily  four-horse  coach  on  many  inland  routes,  which  has  few  or  no  letters 
to  carry,  and  impoverishes  the  government,  by  the  substitution  of  one- 
horse  wagon  or  post-rider,  and  do  something  for  their  navigation. 

A  union  with  the  provinces  before  their  commercial  enterprise  is  extin- 
guished, before  they  are  weaned  from  navigation,  accompanied  by  a  return 
to  the  duties  on  iron,  hemp,  and  other  material,  which  preceded  the  late 
war — less  than  half  our  present  duties,  but  under  which,  between  1846 
and  1860,  the  nation  made  such  wonderful  progress  in  agriculture,  navi- 
gation, and  manufactures — will  restore  our  foreign  and  increase  our 
coastwise  commerce. 

The  true  mode  to  keep  gold  at  home  is  not  to  stop  imports  by  excessive 
duties  when  we  can  pay  for  them  by  our  own  productions ;  but  it  is  to 
check  extravagance  and  waste,  and  to  promote  exportation  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  currency,  and  the  extension  of  our  markets. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  H.  DERBY. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 
Receipts  and  expenditures  from  1844  to  1867,  inclusive. 


Year. 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1856 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


Light  and  an- 
chorage re- 
ceipts. 

Expenditure 
for    lights, 
bnoy*.  bea- 
cons, Arc 

Port  office 
receipts. 

Post  office  ex- 
penditure. 

Education  ex- 
penditure. 

Expenditure 
for     road*, 
bridges,  Sec. 

$3,511 

$2,620 

$3,860 

$5,453 

$20,113 

646 

$2,196 

2,630 

4,183 

5,916 

13,206 

1,170 

1,177 

2. 313 

2,520 

4,556 

16,536 

1,128 

933 

3,490 

4.673 

5.177 

9,233 

810 

686 

3,673 

3,556 

6,343 

17,356 

624 

646 

2,493 
1,383 

2,643 

1,886 

850 

607 

6,082 

310 

1,480 

807 

3,330 

5,663 

7,840 

19,927 

2,430 

1,317 

3,166 

6,113 

12,520 

16, 496 

2,058 

4,003 

3,150 

6,760 

16,540 

20,830 

2,530 

2.200 

3,110 

8,690 

32, 103 

26,686 

2,437 

3,250 

3,533 

10,593 

39.730 

30.136 

2,483 

4,133 

3,923 

11,953 

45,180 

38.156 

2,857 

3,733 

3,991 

18,586 

46.606 

32,976 

2,597 

3,100 

4,626 

14, 146 

44, 973 

25,043 

3,807 

3,223 

2,991 

18,586 

46,606 

32,976 

3.020 

3.586 

4,614 

14,450 

52,330 

20,916 

3,150 

4,123 

4,816 

15,000 

56,436 

27,666 

2.500 

4,110 

4.833 

14,123 

52,610 

21,386 

2,737 

3.316 

5,300 

15,839 

54.176 

26,730 

3,480 

5,784 

6,233 

17,263 

44, 440 

36,273 

3,670 

8,783 

6,466 

18.626 

48, 110 

38,716 

3.800 

6.620 

7,333 

18, 2*> 

48,093 

42, 265 

3,820 

8,076 

7,143 

22,120 

52,456 

44,916 

Revenue  expenditure,  &c,  from  1840  to  1867,  inclusive. 


Year. 


1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 


Revenue. 


$54,571 
45,663 
45,816 
46,253 
50,136 
53,641 
63,851 
84,213 
59,306 
62,050 
75,963 
76,321 
104,278 
117,817 


Expenditure. 


$52,108 
52,793 
59,173 
71,428 
72,914 
70, 252 
49,739 
68,901 
78, 516 
65,799 
66,203 
80,580 
74,283 
98,111 


Year. 


Revenue.      Expenditure. 


1851 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1663 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


$153,  445 
140,270 
135, 462 
138,187 
110,973 
137,020 
143,712 
140,031 
129,308 
205,629 
208,960 
226,803 
318, 140 
260,086 


$176, 329 
150.965 
167,882 
161,  742 
144, 230 
149,026 
205,982 
163,999 
172,258 
182,206 
182,306 
251,966 

♦514,  440 
246,543 


*  Including  $269,666  for  the  purchase  of  proprietary  lands. 
Value  of  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  all  countries  from  1844  to  1867,  inclusive. 
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1844.. 

$485,555 

$7,160 

$295,795 

$6,285 

1856.. 

$1,188,550 

$174, 580 

$559,900 

$90,070 

1845.. 

609.690 

14,015 

351,020 

15,325 

1857.. 

1, 293, 640 

251,480 

672,325 

242,260 

1846.. 

639.600 

20.320 

372,755 

6,625 

1858.. 

931, 145 

210, 020 

765,355 

319, 100 

1847.. 

718,235 

35,325 

356, 145 

4,105 

1859.. 

1, 173, 490 

310,280 

783,400 

439,990 

1848.. 

647.660 

81,905 

201, 110 

6,420 

I860.. 

1, 150. 270 

262,145 

1, 008, 160 

392,025 

1849.. 

576,040 

82,580 

278,290 

32,410 

1861.. 

1,049,675 

216,050 

815, 570 

233,875 

1850.. 

615,585 

41,600 

298,475 

55,385 

1862.. 

1,056,200 

234,660 

752, 745 

217,235 

1851.. 

673,240 

87,430 

344,295 

109,340 

1863.. 

1, 467, 165 

423.860 

1, 047, 360 

528,670 

1852.. 

859,830 

171,290 

529.865 

141,850 

1864.. 

1,689,635 

418, 300 

1,011,340 

387,210 

1853.. 

1, 053, 490 

187, 915 

636,730 

120.500 

1865.. 

1,905.075 

454.000 

1, 457, 725 

604,640 

1854.. 

1, 369, 645 

195,836 

756,065 

81,880 

1866.. 

2,223,725 

370,930 

1,234,080 

108, 315 

1855.. 

1,342,030 

216.202 

735,570 

161,305 

1867.. 

1,472  185 

242,600 

1,302,350 

185,955 

Total  imports  from  all  countries,  from  1854  to  1865 $15,616,550 

Total  Imports  from  the  United  States,  from  1854  to  1865 3,397,413 

Total  exports  to  all  countries,  from  1854  to  1865 10,364,515 

Total  exports  to  the  United  States,  from  1854  to  1865 3,698,260 

*  Thta  does  not  incl'ide  the  value  of  tLe  new  tonnage  sent  to  England. 
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prince  edward  island — Continued. 

Shipping,  8?c.t  from  1844  to  1867,  inclusive. 


Year. 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
185L 
1852 
18f3 
1854 
1855 


Total  vessels  in  the 
coasting  trade. 


Vessels. 


231 
233 
227 
209 
237 


Tonnage. 


10, 31C 
9,636 
9,900 
7,499 

10,525 


Total  vessels  In  the 
foreign  trade. 


Vessels. 


18 
38 
49 
88 
56 


Tonnage. 


4,380 

7,532 

11,900 

20,506 

14, 874 


New  vessel*  built 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


74 
92 
84 
95 
73 


5,773 
10. 313 
12,283 
18,445 
10,634 


223 
369 
308 
291 
306 
458 


7,372 
15, 620 
15,234 
14,883 
15,023 
25,892 


87 
54 
43 
35 

108 
58 


20,560 
15,790 
12,684 
10,907 
25,673 
10.043 


93 
89 
76 
76 
106 
86 


14,367 
15,721 
10,748 
13,340 
24,111 
15,559 


Year. 


1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1P64 
1865 
18C6 
1867 


United  States  vessels  entered  and 
cleared. 


Vessels. 


62 

75 

107 

134 

107 

106 

49 

102 

96 

93 

49 

92 


Tonnage. 


5,613 
7,722 
10,652 
13,542 
12,016 
12,^09 
5,299 
13, 576 
20,770 
13,067 
28, 043* 
50,870* 


Men. 


315 
603 
579 
721 
547 
602 
256 
5^2 
787 
827 
1,305 
2,197 


Total  vessel*  entered  and  cleared 
to  all  countries. 


Vessels. 


1,901 
2,070 
2,070 
2,224 
2,272 
2,303 
2,171 
2,529 
2,600 
2,982 
2,852 
2,786 


Tonnage. 


115,837 
137, 896 
155,397 
166, 726 
165,750 
166, 747 
150,288 
184,534 
291,351 
345,097 
336, 670 
364,043 


Men. 


8.708 
9,629 
10,202 
10,827 
11,317 
11,015 
10,259 
12,362 
14,709 
16,777 
16, 075 
16,772 


Mew  vessels  built. 


Vessels. 


97 

104 

69 

61 

62 

63 

80 

100 

122 

130 

129 

88 


Tonnage.* 


16,991 

17,898 

8,748 

7,677 

8,137 

8, 299 

13,649 

18,068 

25,284 

26,193 

23,004 

15,761 


*  This  increase  is  owing  to  the  Hoston  steamers. 
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Charlottetown,  December  25, 1868. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  28th  ultimo  came  duly  to  hand,  and  you 
must  excuse  me  for  not  sooner  answering  it.  But  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  as  our  harbors  are  closing  with  ice,  we  are  greatly  pressed  with 
business.  Some  10  days  since  Mr.  Hensley  informed  me  that  he  was 
then  about  despatching  all  the  papers  required,  and  which  you  have  no 
doubt  received  long  before  this.  I  will  answer  your  questions  as  accu- 
rately as  possible.  The  first  will  be  mere  guess-work,  or  rather  averag- 
ing the  fleet  from  the  known  catch  of  a  small  portion  of  the  fleet.  The 
mackerel  fisheries  of  1868,  both  in  the  bay  and  on  our  own  shores,  have 
been  almost  a  failure ;  the  quality  very  superior,  but  the  catch  very 
limited.  The  very  high  price  they  now  command  (No.  1,  $25 ;  No.  2, 
$21)  shows  clearly  the  result  of  this  year's  business.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  it  was  understood  that  the  three  mile  line  would  be 
strictly  guarded,  and  the  high  charge  for  license  prevented  nearly  all  of 
our  vessels  from  taking  them.  As  there  were  several  English  steamers 
in  the  gulf,  our  vessels  kept  off  shore  and  lost  the  best  fishing  up  to  the 
close  of  August.  At  this  time,  finding  the  English  cruisers  had  left  the 
bay,  they  fished  anywhere  and  everywhere  around  the  shores  of  the 
island.  Placed  in  the  same  waters  the  Americans  will  always  beat  the 
provincials  in  the  catch  of  mackerel,  as  they  have  the  best  of  vessels 
and  outfits,  with  experienced  men.  The  provincials  have  but  few  good 
vessels  in  the  business.  A  large  part  of  the  mackerel  caught  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  this  island  are  taken  in  boats.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  steam- 
ers leaving  the  coast,  during  which  we,  the  provincials,  had  our  best 
fishing,  the  Americans  did  but  little,  as  they  were  kept  outside  of  the 
mackerel ;  the  provincial  fleet  had  done  much  the  best,  although  there 
was  no  large  catch  this  season.  It  has  been  more  completely  confined 
to  the  shores  this  season  than  ever  before  within  my  knowledge.  They 
all  belonged  to  one  family,  were  very  large,  and  I  think  must  have 
spawned  close  in  to  the  shores  of  this  island.  In  October  the  waters 
were  alive  with  small  mackerel  about  the  size  of  smelts.  They  not  only 
filled  the  waters  for  miles  around  the  shores,  but  all  our  harbors  and 
creeks  were  full  of  them.  All  our  fishermen  concur  in  pronouncing  it 
the  greatest  shoal  of  small  mackerel  ever  seen.  I  am  confident  that  our 
future  catch  of  mackerel  must  come  from  this  shoal,  which  is  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  sands  upon  our  shores.  The  present  family,  which  is 
now  almost  extinct,  came  on  our  shores  in  1861 ;  was  hardly  worth  tak- 
ing until  1862 :  then  for  four  years  there  was  great  fishing,  many  ves- 
sels in  1865  and  1866  taking  from  1,000  to  1,200  barrels.  It  has  been 
growing  less  since  1865.  I  would  like  to  get  Professor  Agassi  z's  opinion 
about  the  reproduction  of  mackerel.  It  would  seem  to  occur  only  once 
in  about  seven  or  eight  years,  and  to  be  no  intermediate  family  in  this 
locality.  From  this  island  our  exports  are  a  little  in  excess  of  last 
year — say  about  12,000  barrels ;  1  shipped  over  8,000 — about  two-thirds 
taken  in  boats.  Nova  Scotia  has  done  mere  nothing,  some  of  the  largest 
shore  establishments  not  taking  20  barrels. 

The  island  has  produced  a  large  crop,  both  of  potatoes  and  oats. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  crop  has  been  shipped.  The  statistics  cannot 
be  obtained  for  a  few  weeks.  Of  the  exports  of  oats  the  greater  part 
has  goue  to  England.  The  potatoes  are  for  the  most  part  stored,  the 
demand  being  very  limited. 

I  trust  the  American  Congress  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  open 
reciprocal  trade  relations  with  this  island.  Our  exports  cannot  interfere 
with  American  productions.  Our  corn,  grains,  and  potatoes  are  wanted 
in  your  cities  on  the  coast,  and  wheat  will  pay  your  western  farmers 
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better  than  oats  and  potatoes,  and  our  exports  of  fish  are  too  small  to 
interfere  with  the  American  catch.  This  will  give  you  access  t4>  the 
central  fishing  grounds  of  the  gulf,  and,  this  obtained,  the  others  will  be 
conceded,  as  they  will  not  be  worth  contending  for.  Any  part  of  tliis 
letter  or  report  you  can  use  if  you  think  it  advisable. 
Yours,  very  truly, 


E.'  H.  Derby,  Esq. 


J.  C.  HALL. 


AN  ACT  respecting  fishing  by  foreign  vessels. 

Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows: 

1.  The  governor  may,  from  time  to  time,  grant  to  any  foreign  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat,  or  to  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  not  navigated  aecording 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  Canada,  at  such  rate,  and  for 
such  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  a  license 
to  fish  for  or  take,  dry,  or  cure  any  fish  of  any  kind  whatever,  in  British 
waters,  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or 
harbors  whatever,  of  Canada,  not  included  within  the  limits  specified 
and  described  in  the  first  article  of  the  convention  between  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Third  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
made  and  signed  at  London  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1818. 

2.  Any  commissioned  officer  of  her  Majesty's  navy  serving  on  board 
of  any  vessel  of  her  Majesty's  navy  cruising  and  being  in  the  waters  of 
Canada  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  her  5lajesty's  subjects 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  or  any  commissioned  officer  of  her  Majesty's 
fishery  officer,  or  stipendiary  magistrate  on  board  of  any  vessel  belong- 
ing to  or  in  the  service  of  the  government  of  Canada  and  employed  in 
the  service  of  protecting  the  fisheries,  or  any  officer  of  the  customs  of 
Canada,  sheriff,  magistrate,  or  other  person  duly  commissioned  for  that 
purpose,  may  go  on  board  of  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  within  any  harbor 
in  Canada,  or  hovering  (in  British  waters)  within  three  marine  miles  of 
any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  in  Canada,  and  stay  on  board 
so  long  as  she  may  remain  within  such  place  or  distance. 

3.  If  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  be  bound  elsewhere,  and  shall  con- 
tinue within  such  harbor  or  so  hovering  for  24  hours  after  the  master 
shall  have  been  required  to  depart,  any  one  of  such  officers  or  persons 
as  are  above  mentioned  may  bring  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  into  port 
#nd  search  her  cargo,  and  may  also  examine  the  master  upon  oath 
touching  the  cargo  and  voyage;  and  if  the  master  or  person  in  command 
shall  not  truly  answer  the  questions  put  to  him  in  such  examination  he 
shall  forfeit  $400;  and  if  such  ship,  vessel^  or  boat  be  foreign,  or  not 
navigated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  Canada, 
and  have  been  found  fishing,  or  preparing  to  fish,  or  to  have  been  fish- 
ing (in  British  waters)  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  Canada  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned 
limits,  without  a  license,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  named  in 
the  last  license  granted  to  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  under  the  first  sec 
tion  of  this  act,  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  and  the  tackle,  rigging, 
apparel,  furniture,  stores,  and  cargo  thereof  shall  be  forfeited. 

4.  All  goods,  ships,  vessels,  and  boats,  and  the  tackle,  rigging,  apparel, 
furniture,  stores,  and  cargo  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  act,  may  be 
seized  and  secured  by  any  officers  or  persons  mentioned  in  the  second 
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section  of  this  act;  and  every  person  opposing  any  officer  or  person  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty  under  this  act,  or  aiding  or  abetting  any  other 
person  in  any  opposition,  shall  forfeit  $800,  and  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and,  upon  conviction,  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  two  years. 

5.  Goods,  ships,  vessels,  and  boats,  and  the  tackle,  rigging,  apparel, 
furniture,  stores,  and  cargo  seized  as  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  act, 
shall  be  forthwith  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  collector  or  other 
principal  officer  of  the  customs  at  the  port  nearest  to  the  place  where 
seized,  to  be  secured  and  kept  as  other  goods,  ships,  vessels,  and  boats, 
and  the  tackle,  rigging,  apparel,  furniture,  stores,  and  cargo  seized  are 
directed  by  the  laws  in  force  in  the  province  in  which  such  port  is 
situated  to*be  secured  and  kept,  or  into  such  other  custody  and  keeping 
as  the  governor  in  council  or  a  court  of  vice-admiralty  shall  order. 

6.  All  goods,  vessels,  and  boats,  and  the  tackle,  rigging,  apparel,  fur- 
niture, stores,  and  cargo  condemned  as  forfeited  under  this  act  shall,  by 
direction  of  the  collector  or  other  principal  officer  of  the  customs  at  the 
port  where  the  seizure  has  been  secured,  be  sold  at  public  auction;  and 
the  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  applied  as  follows:  The  amount 
chargeable  for  the  custody  of  the  property  seized  shall  first  be  deducted 
and  paid  over  for  that  service;  one-half  of  the  remainder  shall  be  paid 
without  deduction  to  the  officer  or  person  seizing  the  same,  and  the 
other  half,  after  first  deducting  therefrom  all  costs  incurred,  shall  be 
paid  to  the  receiver  general  of  Canada  through  the  department  of 
marine  and  fisheries;  but  the  governor  in  council  may,  nevertheless, 
direct  that  any  ship,  vessel,  boat,  or  goods,  and  the  tackle,  rigging- 
apparel,  furniture,  stores,  and  cargo  seized  and  forfeited  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, or  be  reserved  for  the  public  service. 

7.  Any  penalty  or  forfeiture  under  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  and 
recovered  in  any  court  of  vice-admiralty  within  Canada. 

8.  The  judge  "of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  person  seizing  any  goods,  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  and  the  tackle,  rig- 
ging, apparel,  furniture,  stores,  and  cargo,  as  forfeited  under  this  act, 
order  the  redelivery  thereof,  on  security  by  bond  to  be  made  by  the 
party,  with  two  sureties  to  the  use  of  her  Majesty;  and  in  case  any 
goods,  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  or  the  tackle,  rigging,  apparel,  furniture, 
stores,  and  cargo  so  redelivered  is  condemned  as  forfeited,  the  value 
thereof  shall  be  paid  into  court  and  distributed  as  above  directed. 

9.  Her  Majesty's  attorney  general  of  Canada  may  sue  for  and  recover 
in  her  Majesty's  name  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  incurred  under  this  act. 

10.  In  case  a  dispute  arises  as  to  whether  any  seizure  has  or  has  not 
been  legally  made,  or  as  to  whether  the  person  seizing  was  or  was  not 
authorized  to  seize  under  this  act,  oral  evidence  may  be  heard  there- 
upon, and  the  burden  of  proving  the  illegality  of  the  seizure  shall  be 
upon  the  owner  or  claimant. 

11.  No  claim  to  anything  seized  under  this  act  and  returned  into  any 
court  of  vice-admiralty  for  adjudication  shall  be  admitted  unless  the 
claim  be  entered  under  oath,  with  the  name  of  the  owner,  his  residence 
and  occupation,  and  the  description  of  the  property  claimed,  which 
oath  shall  be  made  by  the  owner,  his  attorney  or  agent,  and  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

12.  No  person  shall  enter  a  claim  to  anything  seized  under  this  act 
until  security  has  been  given  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $240  to  answer 
and  pay  costs  occasioned  by  such  claim ;  and  in  default  of  such  security 
the  things  seized  shall  be  adjudged  forfeited  and  shall  be  condemned. 

13.  No  writ  shall  be  sued  out  against  any  officer  or  other  person 
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authorized  to  seize  under  this  act  for  anything  done  under  this  act, 
until  one  month  after  notice  in  writing  delivered  to  him  or  left  at  his 
usual  place  of  abode  by  the  person  intending  to  sue  out  such  writ,  his 
attorney  or  agent;  in  which  notice  shall  be  contaiued  the  cause  of 
action,  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  who  is  to  bring  the 
action,  and  of  his  attorney  or  agent;  and  no  evidence  of  any  cause  of 
action  shall  be  produced  except  such  as  shall  be  contained  in  such 
notice. 

14.  Every  such  action  shall  be  brought  within  three  months  after  the 
cause  thereof  has  arisen. 

15.  If,  on  any  information  or  suit  brought  to  trial  under  this  act  on 
account  of  any  seizure,  judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  claimant,  and 
the  judge  or  court  shall  certify  on  the  record  that  there  was  probable 
cause  of  seizure,  the  claimant  shall  not  recover  costs,  nor  shall  the  per- 
son who  made  the  seizure  be  liable  to  any  indictment  or  suit  on  account 
thereof;  and  if  any  suit  or  prosecution  be  brought  against  any  person 
on  account  of  any  seizure  under  this  act,  and  judgment  be  given  against 
him,  and  the  court  or  judge  shall  certify  that  there  was  probable  cause 
for  the  seizure,  then  the  plaintiff,  besides  the  thing  seized,  or  its  value, 
shall  not  recover  more  than  3£  cents  damages,  nor  any  costs  of  suit,  nor 
shall  the  defendant  be  fined  more  than  20  cents. 

16.  Any  officer  or  person  who  has  made  a  seizure  under  this  act  may, 
within  one  month  after  notice  of  action  received,  tender  amends  to  the 
party  complaining,  or  to  his  attorney  or  agent,  and  may  plead  such 
tender. 

17.  All  actions  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  of  forfeitures  imposed  by 
this  act  must  be  commenced  within  three  years  after  the  offence  com- 
mitted. 

18.  No  appeal  shall  be  prosecuted  from  any  decree,  or  sentence  of  any 
court,  touching  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  imposed  by  this  act,  unless 
the  inhibition  be  applied  for  and  decreed  within  12  months  from  the  de- 
cree or  sentence  being  pronounced. 

19.  In  cases  of  seizure  under  this  act  the  governor  in  council  may,  by 
order,  direct  a  stay  of  proceedings;  and  in  cases  of  condemnation  may 
relieve  from  the  penalty  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  on  such  terms  as  may 
be  deemed  right. 

20.  The  several  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  foreign  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat  in  or  upon  the  inland  waters  of  Canada;  and  the  pro- 
visions hereinbefore  contained  in  respect  to  any  proceedings  in  a  court 
of  vice-admiralty  shall,  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  ship,  vessel,  or  boat, 
in  or  upon  the  inland  waters  of  Canada,  apply  to,  and  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  in  respect  thereof  shall  be  prosecuted  and  recovered  in,  one 
of  the  superior  courts  of  the  province  within  which  such  cause  of  prose- 
cution may  arise. 

21.  Neither  the  94th  chapter  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  Nova  Scotia, 
(third  series,)  "  Of  the  coast  and  deep-sea  fisheries?  nor  the  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  passed  in  the  29th  year  of 
her  Majesty's  reign,  chapter  35,  amending  the  same,  nor  the  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  passed  in  the  16th  year 
of  her  Majesty's  reign,  chapter  09,  intituled  "An  act  relating  to  the  coast 
fisheries,  and  for  the  prevention  of  illicit  trade?  shall  apply  to  auy  case 
to  which  this  act  applies;  and  so  much  of  the  said  chapter  and  of  each 
of  the  said  acts  as  makes  provision  for  cases  provided  for  by  this  act  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  inapplicable  to  such  cases. 
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Letter  from  Ira  Gould,  esq.,  president  of  the  Montreal  Corn  Exchange. 

Montreal,  July  30, 1868. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  had  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you 
at  the  convention,  but  the  infirmities  of  age  and  my  business  engage- 
ments seem  to  forbid  it.  I  venture,  however,  to  make  a  few  suggestions, 
such  as  occur  to  my  mind  as  being  suitable  subjects  for  the  consideration 
of  the  delegates  present. 

Reciprocity. — First  and  foremost  this  should  have  your  most  earnest 
attention,  and  by  reciprocity  I  don't  mean  any  half-way  or  one-sided 
measure.  Assuming  that  the  principle  itself  is  right,  the  nearer  you 
come  in  practice  to  the  definition  of  the  term  the  better  for  both  parties. 
I  particularize  as  follows : 

Complete  free  trade  in  breadstuffs,  no  matter  in  which  country  grown. 
The  same  in  all  other  kinds  of  food  for  man  and  beast.  Also  coal  and 
iron  ore,  and,  perhaps,  pig  iron  and  puddle  bars,  these  being  considered 
raw  material  for  purposes  of  manufacture ;  and,  finally,  wool,  hemp,  flax, 
and  cotton.  For  all  manufactures  made  on  either  side  of  the  line,  from 
material  grown  or  produced  in  either  country,  a  small  duty,  say  five  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  The  same  duty  applies  to  furs  and  all  kinds  of  oils, 
lumber,  and  many  kindred  articles. 

Free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  and  no  distinction 
in  the  use  of  our  canals,  the  same  to  apply  to  your  canal,  should  one  be 
built  around  the  falls  of  Niagara.  In  fact,  remove  all  restrictions  and 
distinctions  on  these  waters ;  use  them  as  one  people ;  give  to  every  ship- 
owner a  fair  field  and  no  favor. 

The  fisheries. — I  do  not  feel  competent  to  go  into  details  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  on  the  general  principles  I  have  assumed  I  do  not  see  why  a  man 
having  a  fishing  vessel  with  the  full  right  of  both  countries  to  use  these 
waters  and  land  at  any  port  on  the  same,  might  not  have  the  same  com- 
mon right  to  take  their  fish  and  cure  and  dry  them  ashore,  provided  he 
obtained  the  right  of  the  party  owning  the  shore,  when,  by  the  measures 
contemplated,  his  fish  would  be  free  of  duty. 

1  regard  anything  short  of  what  I  have  so  roughly  sketched  as  not 
worthy  the  name  of  reciprocity.  For  instance,  you  have  no  coal  nor  iron 
on  your  eastern  coast.  We  have  a  plenty  of  both  on  ours ;  we  can  give 
them,  especially  coal,  to  the  consumer  in  your  eastern  ports  at  one-half 
the  expense  for  carriage  it  costs  from  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio. 

Again,  we  have  no  coal  in  the  old  provinces  of  Canada ;  you  have  them 
all  along  our  border  line  of  near  a  thousand  miles  in  length.  Why  should 
either  party  be  debarred  the  nearest  and  cheapest  market  I 

We  want  your  cotton,  you  want  our  coarse  wool.  It  is  true,  here  you 
would  seem  to  have  the  advantage  of  us,  as  we  are  so  wanting  in  facto- 
ries to  work  your  cotton.  But  never  mind;  we  have  room  and  water- 
power  in  great  abundance,  and  if  we  don't  use  them  hereafter,  no  doubt 
with  the  freedom  of  action  here  marked  out,  your  people  will ;  at  any 
rate  we  are  (at  least  I  am)  willing  to  take  the  risk. 

Again,  you  are  a  great  nation  ;  we  are  the  new  dominion — not  to  say 
small,  for  that  would  not  be  true.  If  you  wish  to  sell  to  us  your  manu- 
factured articles  under  a  low  rate  of  duties,  you  must  make  the  advance ; 
we  are  not  as  free,  under  our  peculiar  circumstances,  to  make  the  offer 
as  you  are;  but  once  made,  it  doubtless  would  be  duly  considered,  not- 
withstanding "the  old  gent  on  the  other  side  might  make  wry  faces  at 
us  for  a  time,"  as  Mr.  Cobden  once  said  to  me,  "  but  the}'  would  soon  get 
over  it." 
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I  have  one  subject  more,  and  I  have  done.  Twenty-five  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  milling  business  and  grain  trade  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  canal  and  railroads  of  New  York,  and  their 
mode  of  doing  business  there,  has  demonstrated  to  my  mind  that  the 
great  highway  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  natural  and  least 
expensive  route  for  carrying  the  products  of  the  west  to  the  Atlantic 
and  the  eastern  States  and  British  provinces.  But  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  this  route  has  not  as  yet  practically  realized  the  advantages  which 
belong  to  it,  nor  have  we  realized  our  anticipations  concerning  the  rail- 
roads from  Montreal  to  the  New  England  States  generally,  nor  has  Mon- 
treal l>ecome  the  point  of  distribution  that  her  natural  position  would 
indicate,  and  what  she  really  should  be. 

So  long  and  so  far  as  this  great  highway  of  waters  leads  in  the  direc- 
tion you  wish  to  carry  your  cargo,  it  is  clearly  the  route  to  be  followed. 
1  therefore  still  maintain  that  Montreal  is  the  point  of  departure  and 
distribution  for  supplying  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont 
and  most  of  Massachusetts,  besides  all  the  lower  provinces,  with  Cana- 
dian and  western  produce. 

As  the  medium  of  this  supply,  I  hold  that  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad 
has  most  signally  failed  5  and  I  hold  further  that  this  failure  is  attribu- 
table to  one  general  cause,  and  that  no  management,  however  skilful  or 
effective,  could  avert  this  failure  so  long  as  the  cause  remained. 

This  cause  is  the  wide  gauge  of  the  track,  which  has  no  affinity  or 
conjunction  with  the  roads  of  New  England.  It  is  a  lifeless  monotony ; 
it  plays  completely  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  Instead  of  being 
a  feeder  to  your  roads,  it  winds  its  slow  length  along  to  and  from  Allan's 
steamships,  at  Portland,  calling  its  duty  done. 

The  remedy  for  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  simple,  if  it  can  be  brought 
about,  namely,  that  instead  of  your  renting  your  road  from  Portland  to 
Island  Pond  to  the  Grand  Trunk,  you  should  rent  or  purchase  of  them 
their  road  from  Island  Pond  to  the  wharves  and  warehouses  at  Mon- 
treal, and  change  the  gauge  to  that  of  your  other  roads. 

Suppose  this  were  done,  which  might  be  accomplished  in  one  season, 
the  Grand  Trunk  ending  at  Montreal  would,  with  the  rolling  stock  now 
in  use  east  of  Montreal,  make  a  very  complete  equipment  for  her  road 
west,  and  what  would  be  a  great  interest  to  the  bond,  and  perhaps  share- 
holders, it  would  become  a  paying  concern. 

We  should  then  witness  the  beautiful  spectacle  of  the  cars  and  loco- 
motives of  all  the  New  England  and  lower  province  roads  loading  at 
the  wharves  and  warehouses  at  which  the  Grand  Trunk  and  shipping 
from  all  points  west  were  unloading,  and  without  change  of  cars,  dis- 
tributing their  freight  where  it  is  wanted  in  the  above-named  States  and 
provinces. 

As  for  our  road  to  Quebec  and  northward,  if  our  people  were  silly 
enough  to  continue  the  use  of  the  wide  gauge,  (which  1  do  not  believe 
they  would  be,)  it  would  require  the  third  rail  only  from  Montreal  to 
Richmond,  some  75  miles. 

As  regards  our  great  international  or  political  road,  if  we  are  ever 
fools  enough  to  build  it,  commercially  it  would  be  of  little  account,  what- 
ever its  breadth  of  gauge  might  be,  for  as  to  business  purposes  it  has 
none. 

Touching  the  improvements  of  our  canals,  I  can  say  that  instead  of 
spending  money  in  enlarging  our  present  ones,  I  would  prefer  making 
the  Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay  routes  navigable ;  and  in  this  I  think  I 
shall  have  the  concurrence  of  your  western  delegates.  But  we  now  have 
the  facilities  of  doing  ten  times  the  business  offered  to  us.  Why  talk  of 
spending  more  money  in  canals  until  wre  have  fully  used  what  we  have! 
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Permit  me,  on  the  subject  of  any  contemplated  extension  of  your  New 
England  roads  having  reference  to  the  western  trade,  to  say:  Lay 
aside,  I  beseech  you,  all  local  or  jealous  feeling,  and  act  from  one  great 
patriotic  idea,  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  and  this  will  result  in  the 
greatest  good  to  all.  Don't  make  a  mile  of  new  road  where  the  road 
already  made  can  do  the  work,  nor  go  a  mile  further  than  the  nearest 
point  to  intersect  this  great  western  highway  of  waters. 

Thus,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  in  a  hasty  and  crude  way  stated  what,  in 
my  opinion,  are  some  of  the  objects  that  should  receive  the  consideration 
of  the  convention,  and  which,  if  I  were  present,  I  should  endeavor  to 
enforce.  Please  make  my  acknowledgments  to  the  convention,  if  they 
should  have  the  patience  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  this  letter,  and  assure 
them  that  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  in  uniting  with  them  in  the  further- 
ance of  any  of  the  objects  here  presented,  or  kindred  ones  which  may 
originate  at  the  present  meeting. 
Faithfully  yours, 

IRA  GOULD. 

John  A.  Poor,  Esq. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

To  his  Excellency  Major  General  Charles  Hastings  Doyle,  lieutenant governor 
and  commander  of  her  Majesty's  troops  in  and  over  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  its  dependencies,  6ccn  tfrc,  &e. : 

May  it  please  your  Excellency  :  The  executive  council  have  read 
the  despatch  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  reply  to  the 
address  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  a  repeal  of  the  act  of 
union,  with  mingled  emotions  of  surprise  and  regret. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  people  unanimously  informed  the 
Queen  that  confederation  had  been  forced  upon  the  province  without  in 
any  manner  consulting  them,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  colonial  minister 
should  take  the  liberty  of  contradicting  them,  and  of  asserting  that  con- 
federation first  originated  with  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia.  This 
assertion  is  unsustained  by  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  The  legis- 
lature never  offered  any  opinion  in  favor  of  confederation  by  vote,  reso- 
lution, or  any  other  action  on  the  subject  before  the  Quebec  scheme 
was  published.  Confederation  was  devised  altogether  in  Canada,  and 
the  scheme  was  never  in  any  manner  submitted  to  the  people  of  this 
province,  and  every  expression  that  they  have  been  able  to  give  of  their 
wishes  on  the  subject  has  been  directly  adverse  to  the  measure.  When 
it  was  first  brought  forward  in  the  session  of  1865,  no  less  than  15,000 
of  the  people  petitioned  against  it.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
leaders  of  the  government  and  of  the  opposition  had  conspired  to  have 
it  carried  through  the  imperial  Parliament,  upwards  of  31,000  petitioned 
against  it,  and  delegates  were  sent  to  England  to  oppose  its  passage. 

In  1854  a  resolution  was  proposed  in  the  house  of  assembly  touching 
a  union,  but  no  division  took  place  upon  it,  and  only  four  members 
addressed  the  house  upon  the  subject.  In  1857  and  1858  the  overtures 
from  Canadian  delegates  for  a  union  of  all  the  colonies  received  but  little 
favor  from  the  imperial  government,  while  in  Nova  Scotia  the  proposal 
did  not  receive  an  hour's  attention.  In  1862  delegates  from  the  other 
colonies  met  and  discussed  the  project,  and  the  idea  of  a  union  with 
Canada  was  at  that  time  abandoned.  The  imperial  government,  up  to 
1862,  had  no  policy  relative  to  a  union,  expressed  no  wish  that  the  liber- 
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ties  of  Nova  Scotia  should  be  sacrificed,  or  if  they  had  any  desire  that 
the  colonies  should  be  united,  they  left  the  loyal  people  of  this  province 
in  profound  ignorance  of  their  views  and  policy.  That  Nova  Scotia  had 
abandoned  the  idea  of  a  union  with  Canada  is  evident  from  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  house  of  assembly  in  1864,  which  authorized  a  legislative 
union  of  the  maritime  provinces,  exclusive  of  Canada,  to  which  the 
imperial  government  then  gave  its  sanction,  without  in  any  maimer  noti- 
fying, their  legislatures  that  a  confederation  of  all  the  colonies  with 
Canada  was  "  a  measure  believed  by  her  Majesty?s  government  to  be  not 
merely  conducive  to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the  provinces,  but  also 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  empire.7' 

This  new  light — this  enlarged  idea — seems  only  to  have  dawned  upon 
the  imperial  mind  at  a  very  late  stage  in  this  discussion,  and  after  full 
sanction  and  authority  had  been  given  to  the  legislature  to  consider  a 
union  of  the  maritime  provinces.  If  this  enlarged  imperial  policy  had  not 
been  an  afterthought  it  is  inexplicable  why  the  government  should  sanc- 
tion the  legislative  union  of  the  maritime  colonies  in  1864.  The  imperial 
policy  must  have  undergone  a  radical  change  as  regards  colonial  union 
between  1864  and  1867. 

There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham can  adduce  in  support  of  his  unfounded  assumption  of  the  consent 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  confederation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  con- 
verse is  proved  by  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  her  Majesty's  ministers  were  ignorant  of  the 
hostility  of  the  people  to  the  measure  at  the  time  the  statute  was  enacted. 

In  order  that  the  stand  which  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  are  about  to 
make  in  defence  of  their  constitutional  rights  may  be  fully  comprehended, 
we  shall  briefly  describe  their  political  constitution  before  confederation, 
and  their  condition  while  held  against  their  will  in  Canadian  bondage. 

Since  the  constitution  was  conferred  on  the  province,  upwards  of  a 
century  ago,  the  laws  were  made  and  all  taxes  were  levied  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  their  own  legislature.  The  legislative  coun- 
cillors in  the  upper  branch  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  under  the 
advice  of  the  executive  council,  who,  since  the  introduction  of  responsible 
government,  always  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Their  whole 
legislature  were,  therefore,  either  actually  or  virtually  chosen  by  them- 
selves ;  and  the  members  of  that  branch  by  which  the  taxes  were  imposed 
had  to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship  at  least  once  in  four  years. 
The  regulation  of  their  trade  and  commerce  was  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple through  this  legislature.  They  had  the  exclusive  management  and 
control  of  all  their  taxes.  The  revenue  was  regularly  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  they  had  ample  means  of  meeting  all  their  liabilities  and  main- 
taining all  their  public  services.  They  had  the  exclusive  right  of  their 
fisheries,  and  all  their  public  property  was  in  their  own  possession.  The 
general  prosperity  was  so  great  that  a  low  tariff  was  sufficient  for  raising, 
by  indirect  taxation,  all  the  revenue  that  was  required. 

Such  was  the  happy  condition  of  the  province  up  to  1867,  when  all 
was  suddenly  changed ;  and  without  consulting  the  loyal  people  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  in  spite  of  everything  that  they  could  do  to  prevent  it,  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  strip  them  of  all  those  inestimable 
rights  and  privileges,  and  place  them  under  a  new  constitution,  that  a 
few  scheming  politicians  in  Canada  had  contrived  for  the  subjugation 
of  this  province,  and  which  they  accomplished  by  corrupting  the  faith- 
less public  servants  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Instead  of  having  our  laws  made  by  a  legislature  of  Nova  Scotians, 
responsible  to,  and  sympathizing  with  us,  they  are  henceforth  to  be  made 
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by  a  legislature  of  Canadians  composed  of  a  house  of  commons  and  a 
senate,  with  a  governor  general  at  their  head.  This  house  of  commons 
consists  of  181  members,  whereof  Nova  Scotia  eleete  19.  The  rest  are 
elected  by  the  people  of  other  and,  to  us,  strange  countries ;  and  we  can 
have  no  control  over  the  remaining  majority  of  162.  In  the  senate  our 
representation  is  a  mockery.  There  are  in  all  72  members,  12  of  whom 
are,  by  a  curious  fiction  of  the  union  act,  said  to  represent  Nova  Scotia ; 
but  she  has  nothing  to  say  in  their  appointment,  and  they  are  the  nomi- 
nees and  creatures  of  the  executive  council  of  Canada.  All  direct  com- 
munication with  our  Queen  has  been  cut  off,  and  our  allegiance  has  vir- 
tually been  transferred  to  any  subject  that  the  colonial  office  may  here- 
after appoint  to  rule  over  us. 

As  a  proof  that  the  senate  in  no  manner  represents  us,  if  any  were 
required,  we  might  direct  attention  to  those  who  were  appointed  from 
Nova  Scotia  at  the  time  that  confederation  was  organized.  They  were 
all  appointed  as  a  reward  for  supporting  the  cause  of  Canada  on  the 
question  of  confederation,  with  a  solitary  exception ;  and  so  far  from 
representing  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  the  people  of  this  province, 
they  are  entirely  destitute  of  their  confidence. 

If  the  12  were  really  elected  by  the  people  or  legislature  of  Nova 
Scotia  they  would  be  of  no  more  service  to  us  in  the  senate;  where  they 
would  be  but  12  to  60,  than  the  19  are  as  opposed  to  162  in  the  other 
branch. 

In  this  one-sided  legislature,  then,  we  are  out- voted  by  strangers  and 
aliens,  who  have  no  other  interest  in  us  than  to  tax  us  and  extract  as 
much  revenue  out  of  us  as  possible,  to  the  number  of  162  in  one  house, 
and  we  really  have  no  representation  in  the  other. 

This  legislature  can  tax  us  to  any  extent,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
and  with  the  solitary  exception  of  a  land  tax,  may  tax  whatever  of  our 
property  they  have  a  mind  to. 

Does  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  imagine  that  an  intelligent  people  can 
by  any  force  of  reasoning  be  induced  to  part  with  their  old,  free,  and 
highly-prized  constitution,  and  voluntarily  enter  a  confederation  with  a 
political  constitution  of  so  monstrous  a  character  as  that  which  has  just 
been  described!  Will  the  unfounded  and  fanciful  declaration  of  a  colo- 
nial minister,  that  confederation  originated  with  Nova  Scotia,  convince 
the  people  of  the  expediency  of  acquiescing  in  such  an  exchange  of  con- 
stitution as  has  been  made  for  us  by  the  imperial  Parliament  I  What 
right  had  that  Parliament  to  take  from  us  our  free  and  independent  con- 
stitution, and  subject  us,  against  our  will,  to  the  dominion  of  Canada  f 

But  let  us  see  how  confederation  has  operated  upon  Nova  Scotia  already. 
It  has  been  in  existence  one  year,  and  we  have  already  had  our  tariff 
raised,  and  our  indirect  taxation  very  largely  increased ;  we  have  been  sad- 
dled with  vexatious  stamp  duties,  with  taxes  on  new  spapeA,  and  a  tax  upon 
our  bank  circulation.  Our  railroads  have  been  taken  from  us,  and  under 
confederation  can  be  sold,  and  the  price  taken  into  the  Canadian  chest. 
We  have  had  all  our  revenues  of  customs  taken  from  us,  and  we  have 
been  placed  on  a  trifling  allowance  which  is  totally  insufficient  for  our 
support.  The  refusal  to  renew  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  the  conse- 
quent closing  up  of  our  coal  trade,  and  the  general  stagnation  of  com- 
merce, are  probably  chargeable  on  confederation  and  its  natural  effect 
of  excluding  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  from  the  maritime 
provinces  by  means  of  a  high  Canadian  tariff. 

The  prospective  injuries  of  confederation  are  necessarily  involved  in 
some  obscurity,  and  yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  anticipate  a  few  of  them. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  dominion  government  that  it  will  be  neces- 
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sary  for  tbe  governor  general  to  disallow  our  local  legislation  more  fre- 
quently than  her  Majesty  has  been  accustomed  to  do.  This  power,  if 
we  willingly  accepted  confederation,  would  doubtless  be  exercised  in  an 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  manner. 

As  the  object  of  Canada  in  confederating  us  was  to  grasp  our  revenues 
and  assume  an  unlimited  right  to  tax  us,  we  may  expect  that  the  postal 
and  other  services  which  she  has  agreed  to  provide  for  will  be  reduced, 
in  order  that  she  may  save  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Canadas  and  the  maritime  colonies,  having  separate  interests, 
require  different  systems  of  trade ;  and  therefore  the  regulation  of  trade 
and  commerce  being  by  the  union  act  exclusively  vested  in  Canada,  our 
interests  will  always  be  liable  to  be  sacrificed. 

Canada  may  borrow,  and  squander  exclusively  on  Canadian  improve- 
ments, as  much  money  as  she  chooses,  and  we  will  be  taxed  to  repay  it. 
Let  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  instruct  us  how  we  are  to  prevent  Ontario 
and  Quebec  from  dividing  any  amount  of  the  revenue  between  them  as 
often  as  they  please. 

The  farmers,  fishermen,  and  artizans  of  Nova  Scotia  of  the  fighting 
age  may  be  called  from  their  industrial  pursuits  to  do  military  duty  in 
Canada,  whenever  the  governor  general  thinks  proper  to  order  them  up. 

Canada  may  sell,  or  in  any  manner  dispose  of  our  invaluable  fisheries, 
which  are  in  reality  a  part  of  our  territory. 

Canada  may  impose  burdensome  and  ruinous  export  duties  on  our 
fish,  coal,  gypsum,  stone,  lumber,  and  other  property. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  new  constitution  to  prevent  Canada  from 
imposing  duties  or  direct  taxes  on  any  kind  of  personal  property  in  Nova 
Scotia;  and  if  so  disposed  she  might  exempt  the  same  property  in  Ontario, 
Quebec,  or  any  other  part  of  the  dominion. 

If  confederation  is  entailed  upon  us,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  direct  taxation  to  raise  a  sufficient  revenue  to  carry  on  the  public 
business,  and  to  sustain  our  roads  and  bridges,  which  are  already  greatly 
in  need  of  repair. 

The  statute  requires  Canada  to  pay  us  80  cents  a  head  annually  until 
our  population  reaches  400,000,  so  that  when  it  doubles  or  inereases  to 
800,000,  and  bur  expenses  have  also  doubled,  we  shall  have  40  cents  a 
head :  that  is,  when  our  expenses  are  double  we  shall  have  only  half  as 
much  to  meet  them,  and  so,  as  our  population  and  expenses  increase,  our 
means  will  diminish  in  an  equal  ratio.  In  other  words,  direct  taxation 
must  increase  in  proportion  as  our  limited  allowance  fails  to  meet  the 
augmented  expenses  of  the  government. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  prospect  of  an  eternally  increasing  direct  as 
well  as  indirect  taxation. 

Again,  it  wa$  proposed  to  take  all  our  revenue  arising  from  such 
taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect,  as  Canada  chooses  to  impose  upon  us, 
and  in  consideration  of  these  revenues  she  was  to  assume  our  public 
debt.  This  was  a  safe  bargain  for  the  Canadians,  who  had  the  resources 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  their  own  hands  and  under  their  complete  control. 
But  they  were  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  contrived  a  plan  to  make  us 
in  the  end  pay  the  debt  ourselves.  The  debt  was  contracted  in  the  pur- 
chase of  railroads :  Canada  agrees  to  pay  the  debt,  provided  we  give 
her  our  revenue  and  liberty  to  make  that  revenue  what  she  pleases. 
Who,  then,  should  own  the  railroads  ?  She  is  now  paying  the  interest 
of  our  debt  out  of  our  taxes,  which  she  has  increased  .greatly.  She  may 
sell  the  railroads,  and  pocket  the  price.  She  would  then  get  rid  of  the 
debt  to  the  extent  of  the  price,  but  we  will  still  be  forever  paying  the 
interest,  and  as  much  more  as  she  chooses  to  extort  from  us,  for  she  can 
increase  our  taxes  whenever  it  suits  her  convenience  to  do  so. 
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We  might  enumerate  many  other  objections  to  the  confederation  as 
it  affects  this  province.  We  have  done  enough  to  prove  that  the  people 
would  be  unwise  to  accept  the  confederation  if  they  can  avoid  it. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  not  even 
asserted  the  right  of  the  imperial  Parliament  to  take  away  our  consti- 
tution without  our  consent. 

He  has  chosen  to  take  his  stand  upon  the  assumption  that  the  con- 
sent has  been  given,  and  he  has  staked  the  grounds  on  which  he  con- 
ceives that  he  is  justified  in  making  that  assumption.  We  have  shown, 
and  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  proving,  that  the  assumption  has 
no  foundation  to  rest  upon.  This  being  the  case,  and  we,  having  as 
much  right  as  British  ministers  to  make  assumptions,  will  take  the  lib- 
erty of  assuming  that  the  Queen,  who  has  refused  repeal,  on  the  mis- 
taken ground  that  the  people  had  given  their  consent  to  confederation, 
would  have  cheerftilly  granted  repeal  had  she  known  that  the  people 
had  in  fact  not  merely  not  given  their  consent,  but  had,  on  every  occa- 
sion when  the  opportunity  occurred,  manifested  decided  hostility  to  it. 

Such  being  the  assumption  which  we  make,  her  Majesty  will  not  be 
offended  with  her  faithful  subjects,  when  she  ascertains  that  they,  confi- 
dent that  their  gracious  Queen  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  taking  away  their  valued  constitution,  against  their  will, 
have  taken  for  granted  her  royal  pleasure  that  they  skould  distinctly 
declare  their  purpose  to  use  all  institutional  means  to  set  themselves 
free  from  a  confederation  which  has  been  forced  upon  them  in  an 
unconstitutional  manner,  as  soon  as  we  have  satisfied  her  Majesty,  as, 
if  inquiry  had  been  permitted,  we  are  abundantly  prepared  to  do,  that 
in  fact  the  imperial  statute  was  passed  without  the  consent  and  against 
the  will  of  her  loyal  subjects. 

It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  been 
induced  by  false  representations  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  veracity  and 
good  faith  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  duke  lias  further  assumed,  with  quite  as  little  foundation  we 
fear,  that  a  compromise  can  be  effected  between  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  which  will  quiet  the  apprehensions  and  remove  the  objections  of 
the  province. 

We  sincerely  wish  that  we  could  perceive  some  practicable  solution  of 
the  complications  which  have  been  created  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonies, 
by  the  rash  and  imprudent  conduct  of  the  weak  and  narrow-minded 
politicians  of  Canada,  and  the  faithless  public  men  of  the  maritime 
provinces.  We  confess  our  inability  to  do  so,  but  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  the  people,  whose  servants  we  are,  are  entirely  inno- 
cent of  being  in  any  manner  accessory  to  tbe  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  relations  of  this  province  to  the  parent  state,  and  of  the  colonies 
to  each  other. 

It  is  painful  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  government  and  people  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  find  themselves  driven  to  the  necessity  of  protesting 
against  an  imperial  statute,  and  we  hope  that  the  reasons  we  have 
adduced  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  people  have  received  a  valuable  and  admirably  working  consti- 
tution from  their  ancestors,  and  they  are  bound  to  transmit  it  unimpaired 
to  their  children,  for  whom  they  are  but  temporary  trustees. 

An  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  attempt  has  been  made  to  deprive  them 
of  this  constitution,  and  they  conceive  that  they  are  bound  to  resist  the 
attempt  by  all  constitutional  and  practicable  means.  All  that  they  re- 
quire is  to  have  their  constitution  restored ;  and  though  they  are  neither 
willing,  nor,  if  willing,  at  present  prepared  to  resort  to  any  kind  of  force 
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or  violence  to  extricate  themselves  from  an  oppressive  tyranny,  they  will 
passively  resist  the  usurpation,  and  with  a  firm  purpose  will  abide  their 
time,  and  avail  themselves  of  every  practicable  means  of  setting  them- 
selves free. 

We  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  all  we  ask  for  is  the  restore 
tion  of  our  constitutional  rights.  We  have  ever  be^n  faithful  subjects 
of  the  British  throne ;  we  ardently  desire  to  remain  so,  and  we  will  not 
attempt  to  withdraw  our  allegiance  until  we  find  that  the  Queen  intends 
permanently  to  deprive  us  of  her  protection. 

We  have  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  our  daily  expanding  commercial  dealings 
with  them  made  any  interruption  of  peaceful  relations  improbable,  if 
not  impossible.  We  admire  that  great,  energetic,  and  intelligent  nation; 
but  our  habits,  our  education,  and  our  feelings  have  always  been  favora- 
ble to  monarchical  and  adverse  to  democratic  institutions.  We  are, 
therefore,  in  no  manner  desirous  of  changing  our  political  constitution, 
but  will  not  willingly  allow  ourselves  to  be  brought  into  subjection  to 
Canada,  or  any  other  country.  We  will  hatfe  no  confederation  or  union 
with  other  colonies  except  upon  terms  of  the  most  exact  equality,  and 
there  is  no  change  in  our  political  relations  that  we  should  not  prefer 
to  the  detestable  confederation  that  has  been  attempted  to  be  forced 
upon  us.  # 

We  shall  proceed  with  the  legislation  and  other  business  of  the  prov- 
ince, protesting  against  the  confederation,  boldly  and  distinctly  assert- 
ing our  full  purpose  and  resolution  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  opportu- 
nity of  extricating  ourselves  from  the  trammels  of  Canada ;  and  if  we 
fail,  after  exhausting  all  constitutional  means  at  our  command,  we  will 
leave  our  future  destiny  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  u  will  judge  the  people 
righteously,  and  govern  the  nations  upon  earth.7' 

WILLIAM  ANNAND, 
MARTIN  I.  W1LKINS, 
W.  B.  VAIL, 
R.  A.  McHEFFEY, 
ROBERT  ROBERTSON, 
J.  C.  TROOP, 
E.  P.  FLYNN, 
JAMES  COCHRAN, 
JOHN  FERGUSSON. 


imports  from  British  (American)  provinces — district  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass. 


Importa  for  the 


lut  quarter  ending  March  31,  1866 

3d  quarter  endlug  June  30 

3d  quarter  euding  September  30. . 
4th  quarter  euding  December  31  . . 


Free. 


$6,167 
12,640 
36,363 
16,145 


Total  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1868 71,315 


Dutiable. 


9149, 836 
321,941 
344,007 
599,203 


1,414,987 


Total. 


$156,003 
334,581 
380.370 
615,348 


1,486,309 


Imports  from  the  above  provinces  in  several  wears  into  the  above  district. 


Imports  for— 


1865 
1866 
1868 


2d  quarter. 


$685,430 
299.369 
334,581 


3d  quarter. 


$1,384,881 
945,373 
360,370 
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Custom-house,  Collector^  Office, 

Boston,  January  6,  1869. 

Sir  :  Export*  from  Boston  to  "  six  British  American  provinces  n  and 
u  dominion  of  Canada"  for  the  year  1868: 

1st  quarter  of  1868 $300, 628 

2d  quarter  of  1868 958, 181 

3d  quarter  of  1868 824, 443 

4th  quarter  of  1868 555, 330 

Total  domestic  produce $2, 638, 582 

1st  quarter  of  1868 34, 899 

2d  quarter  of  1868 112,  703 

3d  quarter  of  1868 68, 879 

4th  quarter  of  1868 45, 545 

Total  foreign  merchandise 262, 026 

Total  exports  as  above 2, 900, 608 


Mr.  Brydges,  managing  director  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  in  his 
speech  at  the  banquet  given  to  him  at  Montreal  December  22, 1868,  states 

that- 
Daring  the  year  just  about  to  close  the  Grand  Trnnk  railway  has  transported  from  the 
producing  portions  of  the  country  upwards  of  400,000  barrels  of  flour  to  the  maritime  prov- 
inces, which  before  was  all  procured  from  the  United  States. 

At  the  great  convention  held  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  July  last,  it  was, 
after  full  discussion,  unanimously  resolved  "that  the  duty  should  be 
removed  from  provincial  lumber." 


Pilitieal  Essays  by  E.  H.  Derby,  1868. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Nova  Scotia,  in  her  published  resolves  and  debates,  shows  clearly  that 
she  never  intended  to  enter,  and  never  entered  the  confederation;  and  it 
is  equally  clear  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  dominion  can  legally 
constrain  her  to  become  a  member  of  it  without  her  consent. 

She  never  authorized  any  delegates  to  form  a  union  with  Canada  and 
New  Brunswick  alone.  All  she  has  done  has  been  to  vote  that  certain 
gentlemen  be  delegates  to  form  with  delegates  from  live  other  provinces 
a  committee  to  propose  a  scheme  for  the  union  of  six  provinces  on  terms 
that  should  protect  her  rights  and  interests,  and  the  plan  for  a  confed- 
eracy of  four  provinces  has  never  been  authorized  by  her  or  submitted 
to  her  people.  * 

She  has  unanimously  voted  that  she  never  entered,  and  is  now  inde- 
pendent of,  the  confederation,  and  as  the  Crown  lawyers  of  England 
insist  that  the  British  Parliament  has  absolute  power  to  annul  charters 
at  its  pleasure,  Nova  Scotia  takes  issue  with  England  on  that  question 
which  our  fathers  a  century  since  so  well  contested  and  settled  by  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

Nova  Scotia  stands  where  Massachusetts  stood  when  the  tea-tax- 
stamp  act  and  Boston  port  bill  were  carried  through  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  will  not  recognize  the  validity  of  such  legislation,  and  will  be 
sustained,  as  Burke  sustained  us,  by  the  liberal  party  of  England. 

She  stands  on  the  old  and  time-honored  doctrine  of  chartered  rights 
and  no  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  subject. 

In  discussing  these  exciting  topics  in  the  provinces,  frequent  allusion 
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has  been  made  to  the  United  States,  and  the  idea  has  been  often 
expressed  that  annexation  was  preferable  to  confederation,  for  here  was 
the  great  and  natural  market  for  their  fish  and  minerals,  in  which  they 
abound,  and  in  which  Dr.  Davison,  in  his  large  work  just  published  in 
England,  says  they  surpass  all  other  countries  of  the  same  extent.  They 
appreciate  our  market,  but  fall  into  very  serious  errors  as  to  our  taxes 
and  finances.  They  appear  to  imagine  that  we  are  taxed  much  more 
severely  than  even  England  itself;  and  a  member  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
assembly,  Mr.  Blanchard,  who  seems  almost  alone  to  speak  for  confed- 
eration, stated  that  our  taxes  average  $22  50  per  head ;  nearly  double 
the  average  amount  in  Great  Britain.  Were  this  true,  we  might  well 
bear  them,  as  the  pressure  of  a  tax  depends  on  the  incomes  of  the  people, 
and  the  average  income  of  our  citizens  is  about  double  the  average  of 
the  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  statement  is  an 
egregious  error. 

By  the  1st  of  November  the  annual  expenses  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  will  have  fallen  to  $240,000,000^  or  but  $6  per  head  in  paper,  about 
$4  per  head  in  gold,  for  40,000,000  ol  people,  and  the  local  expenses  of 
towns,  cities,  and  States  are  less  than  the  national,  and  for  these  we  have 
a  full  equivalent  in  schools,  roads,  light,  water- works,  charities,  police,  aud 
other  advantages. 

It  is  true  that  our  customs  are  used  to  defray  national  expenses,  aud  that 
Nova  Scotia  has  been  allowed  while  she  stood  alone  to  use  hers  for  provin- 
cial purposes,  but  were  she  a  part  of  the  United  States  she  would  find  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  these  in  the  increased  value  of  her  land,  forests,  and 
mines,  and  the  great  revenue  she  would  derive  from  the  shipment  of  her 
mineral  treasures  to  a  country  which  consumes  30,000,000  tons  coal,  and 
has  none  north  of  the  Delaware. 

While  Nova  Scotia  maintains  her  present  attitude,  and  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  come  in  collision  with  England,  there  is  one  subject  of  interest  to 
Massachusetts.  Much  of  her  shipping  during  the  war  was  placed  under  the 
British  flag,  and  moves  now  under  that  flag  in  the  trade  with  the  provinces. 
In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  between  England  and  Nova  Scotia,  it  might 
be  captured  by  England.  So  much  of  the  wealth  of  Nova  Scotia  is  at  this 
moment  in  shipping  that  it  deters  her  from  asserting  her  rights  as  boldly 
and  decidedly  as  she  would  were  it  not  for  the  risk  of  her  property. 

Is  it  not  our  true  policy  to  modify  for  one  or  two  years  our  registry  laws, 
to  allow  a  remission  of  at  least  $7  per  ton  for  duties  on  all  ships  built  to 
replace  our  losses,  and  to  allow  for  the  same  time  the  maritime  provinces 
to  register  here  any  vessels  now  enrolled  there  and  originally  built  in  this 
country  or  the  provinces,  on  payment  of  a  like  duty  ?  Under  such  provis- 
ions our  own  vessels  would  return  to  their  flag,  the  provinces  would  supply 
us  with  many  small  vessels  now  required  as  colliers,  and  find  safety  under 
our  flag,  au d  our  shipwrights  might  resume  the  construction^  large  freigh  t- 
ing  ships  aud  propellers.  England  has  verified  the  prediction  of  Admiral 
Jervis  to  Lord  Sherburne  85  years  since,  cited  with  approval  by  Lord 
Brougham,  that  she  would  make  a  mistake  if  she  did  not  resign  British 
America  to  the  United  States.  It  has  been  to  her  a  constant  source  of 
expense,  has  probably  cost  her,  principal  and  interest,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, half  as  much  as  our  national  debt,  and  some  English  statesmen 
estimate  that  it  is  now  costing  her  $25,000,000  yearly.  There  are  now 
some  18  British  regiments  this  side  the  ocean,  and  many  ships  of  war 
costly  to  maintain.  The  Canadas  cost  much  in  the  French  war ;  again 
during  the  Revolution  ;  still  more  in  the  war  of  1814 ;  again  large  sums 
during  the  insurrection  of  1838 ;  during  the  troubles  as  to  the  northeast 
boundary,  the  Trent  affair,  and  the  Fenian  difficulties;  aud  now  Great 
Britain  is  involved  in  other  difficulties. 
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She  is  at  issue  with  Nova  Scotia  and  proclaims  her  a  part  of  the  new 
dominion,  while  her  assembly,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  deny  her  member- 
ship and  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federation.  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Newfoundland  refuse  to  join,  and  the  former  will  soon  assert  her 
right  to  her  maritime  jurisdiction  for  one  league  from  the  land,  and  to 
prescribe  her  own  tariff'. 

New  Brunswick  is  but  temporarily  quieted  by  railway  contracts  and 
outlay.  Canada  calls  for  reciprocity  and  requires  a  loan  of  $20,000,000 
for  railways  and  $10,000,000  more  for  the  purchase  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  territory  for  Canada,  and  England  is  expending  $50,000,000  on  a 
fortress  opposite  Quebec. 

The  pioneers  of  the  west  and  the  gold  miners  of  Montana  and  Oregon 
are  Americanizing  the  British  territory  on  the  Pacific,  and  its  people 
have  petitioned  for  admission  into  the  Union.  The  question  of  the 
Alabama,  the  Shenandoah,  of  San  Juan,  and  the  fisheries,  are  still 
unsettled,  and  British  statesmen  may  well  ask  what  shall  be  done. 
Turkey,  the  ally  of  England,  urges  her  to  retire  from  America  and  thus 
strengthen  herself  in  Europe  and  Asia.  This  she  can  do,  with  both 
profit  and  honor,  as  she  retired  from  the  Ionian'  Isles  and  resigned  them 
to  Greece. 

As  Mr.  Beck  expressed  it  the  other  day  in  his  after-dinner  sjieech  at 
Prince  Edward  Isle,  the  power  and  grandeur  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
the  growth  of  centuries,  and  she  looks  round  her  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  its  fluctuations  in  the  assured  spirit  of  a  calm  and  dignified 
independence,  neither  defiant  nor  submissive;  she  can  retire  from 
America  with  honor ;  she  has  reared  her  colonies  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  all  that  she  has  to  do  is  to  see  them  well  married  and 
settled.  And  what  would  the  colonies  gain  by  her  retirement  and  by 
admission  into  our  Union!  Customers  for  all  they  can  produce  and  an 
addition  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  their  property.  We  shall 
probably  reduce  our  tariff*  within  two  years  to  30  per  cent.  This  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  present  tariff  of  Canada,  averaging  15,  as  nearly  half 
her  imports  would  go  in  free  from  the  United  States,  and  their  tariff'  must 
soon  decline  towards  the  14  per  cent,  that  preceded  the  war.  As  to 
internal  taxes,  little  will  remain  two  years  hence  besides  the  taxes  on 
spirits  and  tobacco,  stamps  and  licenses,  and  they  have  those  in  Canada. 

In  1860  the  valuation  of  property  in  the  provinces  was  $1,250,000,000, 
about  three-fourths  as  much  per  head  as  our  own.  The  war  which 
checked  our  progress  and  extinguished  slave  property  has  enriched  the 
provinces  and  tended  to  equalize  property.  The  duties  on  foreign 
imports  into  the  provinces  would  exceed  their  expenses,  while  our  nation 
would  save  at  least  $15,000,000,  annually  lost  by  illicit  trade,  and  save 
also  the  cost  of  all  garrisons  and  custom-houses  between  Quebec  and 
Vancouver's  island. 

BRITISH     AND     AMERICAN     STEAM     NAVIGATION. — IRON      SHIPS — IRON 

STEAMSHIPS. 

Before  the  insurrection  the  tonnage  of  vessels  annually  built  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  averaged  less  than  220,000 
tons.  In  the  prosperous  year  1855,  during  which  we  built  583,000  tons, 
it  rose  to  323,200  tons,  and  in  that  year  about  100,000  tons  of  shipping 
were  built  in  the  colonies. 

We  gained  annually  on  the  whole  British  empire  about  150,000  tons, 

but  by  1864,  when  our  ships  were  driven  from  the  sea,  there  was  great 

activity  in  the  British  shipyards,  especially  in  those  on  the  Clyde  and 

at  Birkenhead,  as  will  appear  bv  the  following  account  of  the  vessels 
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built  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  in  the 
United  States: 


In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


In  U.  States  of 
America. 


Tonnage  of  vessels  built,  1855 

Tonnage  of  vessels  built,  I860 

Tonnage  of  vessels  built,  1864 

Tonnage  of  vessels  built,  1 865 

Tonnage  of  vessels  built,  1866 

Tonnage  of  vessels  built,  1867 

Tonnage  of  vessels  built,  1866,  on  the  Clyde 


323, 200 
21] ,968 
071,198 
976, 650 
736, 499 
465, 899 
169,000 


583, 450 
212,892 
514,740 
383,  805 
336,  147 
303, 529 
273, 275 


The  above  table  does  not  include  the  tonnage  built  in  the  British  col 
onies,  but  it  shows  that  ship-building  increased  inordinately  in  Great 
Britain  when  the  ravages  of  her  cruisers  begun ;  that  it  rose  from 
212,000  tons  in  1800,  to  976,850  tons  in  1864,  and  that  with  us  it  has 
been  steadily  declining  since  the  ravages  of  1864,  when  it  had  begun  to 
recover. 

If  our  entire  shipping  has  increased  since  the  war,  it  is  because  our 
basis  for  losses  has  been  reduced,  and  because  we  have  ceased  to  sell  and 
to  lose  by  foreign  cruisers,  and  have  built  on  our  inland  waters. 

During  the  war  the  British  colonial  shipping  doubled,  but  it  is  now 
declining  nearly  as  fast  as  it  had  previously  gained.  One  of  the  most 
important  facts  connected  with  the  growth  of  British  shipping  has  been 
the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  on  the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey.  One 
third  of  the  ships  and  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  steamers  now  built  in 
the  British  isles  are  constructed  of  iron. 

Aii  iron  ship  has  been  found  to  last  for  20  years,  and  beyond  that 
period  the  test  of  time  is  yet  to  be  applied. 

Before  the  war  we  had  begun  to  build  of  iron,  and  our  iron  was  found 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  England  for  naval  architecture ;  but  the  business 
has  been  temporarily  arrested  by  the  duplication  of  the  cost  of  iron  by 
our  duties  and  vitiated  currency. 

The  growth  of  the  two  countries  in  steamships  for  the  last  20  years 
has  been  very  great,  and  it  is  some  consolation  to  find  that,  although 
England  has  by  her  subsidies  supplanted  us  on  the  European  steam 
lines,  we  still  surpass  her  in  the  tonnage  of  steamers ;  and  although  many 
of  ours  are  confined  to  lakes  and  rivers,  that  we  have  nearly  or  quite 
as  many  tons  as  she  has  of  steam  navigation  afloat  on  the  ocean. 

The  tonnage  of  steamships,  for  a  series  of  years  held  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  has  been  as  follows : 


United  Kingdom,  j  United  States. 


Tonnage  of  steamships  owned  in  18'>f> 
Tonnage  of  steamships  owned  in  18(50 
Tonnage  of  steamships  owned  in  1808 


288, 956 
399, 494 
81  %  677 


770, 285 

867,937 

1,199,415 


The  British  list  does  not  include  steamers  registered  in  the  colonies,  of 
which  there  are  but  few,  and  was  made  up  in  1867,  but  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  it  is  still  200,000  tons  below  our  own,  but  is  increasing 
more  rapidly. 
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Of  our  list,  703,026  tons  are  employed  on  the  ocean.  Of  the  English 
list,  above  given,  608,232  tons  are  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and 
204,445  in  the  home  trade,  many  of  the  last  being  confined  to  rivers, 
inlets  and  lakes. 

The  great  desideratum  for  the  increase  of  our  navigation  is  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  iron.  Before  the  war,  under  the  duties  then  established,  we 
were  able  to  build  the  Merrimac  and  Mississippi,  iron  sea-going  steam- 
ships of  superior  speed  and  model,  whose  tonnage  ranged  from  2,000  to 
3,000  tons. 

We  have  nothing  to  learn  from  England  as  to  speed  or  models,  but  we 
find  cast  iron  selling  here  at  forty-eight  dollars  per  ton,  and  learn  from 
the  Honorable  D.  A.  Wells,  in  his  valuable  report,  that  it  is  made  in 
Pennsylvania  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  and  that  a 
company  with  a  capital  of  $350,000  is  dividing  annually  $300,000.  We 
learn,  too,  from  other  sources,  that  iron  puddlers  are  paid  from  $5  to  $7 
a  day  at  Pittsburg. 

Are  we  to  sacrifice  our  steamships,  our  predominance  on  the  ocean, 
to  the  payment  of  such  dividends  and  wages  t  Do  our  manufacturers 
approve  of  such  a  price  for  iron,  the  basis  of  their  business  ! 

Is  it  not  the  true  policy  of  this  country  to  fall  back  at  once  to  the  duties 
on  iron  and  steel  that  preceded  the  war,  and  to  substitute  gold  for  the 
failed  paper  of  government,  and  to  imitate  England  in  granting  subsidies 
to  steamers? 

Doubtless  we  were  once  too  ambitious,  and  somewhat  extravagant,  on 
our  Collins  line,  and  the  grants  made  to  it.  It  would  have  been  wiser 
to  have  gone  forward  cautiously  with  the  Scotch  thrift  that  guided  the 
Cunard  line,  and  to  have  expanded  gradually  with  the  growth  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  model  and  build  steam- 
ships, and  have  the  skill  to  run  them  after  they  are  built.  What  we 
want  is  the  same  treatment  for  our  steamers  from  our  government  which 
the  European  powers  render  to  theirs. 

They  must  have  the  mail  money  now  given  by  our  post  office  to  for- 
eign steamers,  and  more,  if  necessary,  for  they  will  furnish  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  navy  we  can  provide. 

Let  us  have  no  Moorhead  tariff  now  that  war  has  ended,  but  go  back 
to  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel  that  preceded  the  war,  and  should  attend 
the  return  to  peace. 

We  have  removed  taxes  which  the  iron  men  in  their  journals  said  in 
in  1864  were  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  $15  a  ton  on  bar  iron.  Mr.  Wells 
assures  us  in  his  report  of  a  surplus  revenue  of  $75,000,000  annually, 
and  in  conversation  rates  it  higher. 

Our  best  native  iron  is  far  in  the  interior,  in  Missouri  and  Michigan. 
It  is  protected  by  distance  and  freight,  and  has  an  immense  western 
market. 

Instead  of  restricting  ourselves  to  this  alone,  let  us  take  pig  iron  from 
Belgium  and  England,  or  what  is  better,  the  iron  ore  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  or  the  magnetic  iron  sand,  rolled  up  by  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  nature  mines  for  man,  and  with  the  products 
of  these  and  the  coal  nature  designed  for  New  England  in  the  bluffs  of 
Cape  Breton,  let  us  build  iron  steamships,  and  keep  ahead  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  use  of  Fulton's  great  invention. 

AMERICAN   TONNAGE. 

The  report  of  N.  L.  Jeffries,  Register  of  the  Treasury,  accompanied  by 
an  admirable  chart  of  Joseph  Nimrao,  jr.,  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
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gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  history  ami  condition  of  our  American  shipping. 
It  is  sis  late  as  December  1,  1808,  and  has  been  printed  and  distributed 
with  remarkable  promptitude. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  from  these  and  other  sources  of  information, 
that  if  ship-building  is  checked  on  the  seaboard  by  duties,  currency  ami 
legislation,  it  has  been  active  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  that  our  ton- 
nage has  begun  to  recover,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  has  culminated 
and  is  apparently  declining. 

In  1801  our  shipping  attained  a  maximum  of  5,539,812  tons,  although 
Mr.  Morse,  our  consul  at  London,  rates  it  a  little  higher.  It  had  risen 
to  this  point  from  2,208,095  tons  in  1844,  doubling  once  in  12  years. 

It  was  most  active  and  progressive  in  1850,  which  is  indicated  by  an 
elevation  in  the  chart.  In  185G  we  built  583,450  tons  of  shipping,  of 
which  505,052  tons  were  launched  on  the  coast.  From  this  height  ship- 
building declined,  with  a  slight  recovery  in  1804,  down  to  272,275  tons 
in  1808,  and  of  this  reduced  tonnage  but  172,512  tons  were  built  upon 
the  seaboard.  Ship-building  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  United  States  has 
thus  declined  from  505,052  tons  in  1850  to  172,512  tons  in  1868,  or  to  the 
extent  of  322,540  tons;  a  decline  of  0G  per  cent.,  chiefly  on  ocean  ton- 
nage. This  loss  is  in  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce.  Thus,  in 
1850  we  built  373  ships  and  barks,  and  in  1808  but  09,  which  indicates 
a  loss  of  82  per  cent,  of  tins  class.  Such  a  supply  will  not  replace  the 
average  losses  by  decay  and  shipwreck. 

But  in  schooners  used  chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade  the  loss  is  lighter, 
in  for  1808  were  built  458,  and  in  1850  but  528  schooners. 

While  there  has  been  this  decline  in  large  ships  upon  the  coast,  ship- 
building on  the  lakes  and  rivers  has  been  active,  having  averaged 
80,000  tons  a  year  since  1850.  We  And  it  100,713  tons  in  the  prosperous 
year  1850,  and  100,704  tons  in  1808.  It  has  not  been  affected  by  foreign 
cruisers  or  Canadian  competition. 

As  respects  our  steam  marine,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  lake,  river,  and  coasting 
trade,  or  running  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  via  Aspinwall. 
If  we  except  a  few  steamers  running  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Brazil, 
China,  and  the  British  provinces,  we  have  few  in  the  foreign  trade; 
but  there  has  been  a  growth  in  our  lake  and  coastwise  navigation  since 
1850. 

Thus,  in  1850,  our  whole  tonnage  of  vessels  moved  by  steam  was 
073,077  tons ;  in  180G  it  had  risen  to  1,007,139  tons ;  in  1808  it  had  risen 
to  1,199,415.  The  steam  tonnage  on  the  seaboard,  chiefly  in  the  coasting 
trade,  was,  in  June  last,  703,02G  tons,  a  little  more  than  our  whole  tonnage 
in  1850. 

But  while  this  is  the  case,  our  commerce  by  steam  with  European 
ports  is  in  no  respect  satisfactory.  Of  the  100  steamships  in  the  trade, 
we  have  but  eight,  and  of  the  whole  tonnage  engaged,  242,923  tons,  we 
have  but  11,927  tons,  less  than  five  per  cent. 

If  we  pass  from  steamships  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  in  which 
the  old  Bay  State  is  deeply  interested,  we  find  a  decline,  which  demands 
the  immediate  attention  of  Congress,  for  the  fisheries  are  the  great 
nurseries  of  our  navigation. 

The  tonnage  engaged  in  these  branches  of  our  deep-sea  fisheries  has 
been  as  follows : 

In  1830 97,  500  tons. 

In  1840 104,  300  tons. 

In  1850 143,  758  tons. 

In  1802 203,  459  tons. 

In  1804 159,  236  tons. 
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In  1865 47, 257  tons. 

In  1866 89, 385  tons. 

In  J868 83, 828  tons. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  branch  of  navigation,  held  chiefly  by  Massa- 
chusetts, is  still  subject  to  adverse  influences,  which  we  should  hasten 
to  obviate  or  remove. 

From  this  rapid  glance  at  our  shipping  it  is  apparent  that  we  are 
prospering  in  our  inland  navigation  and  hold  our  own  in  coastwise  navi- 
gation, especially  in  steamers,  but  have  gone  behind  in  building  on  the 
coast,  in  our  fisheries,  and  in  our  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  the 
common  carriers  of  the  deep.     While 

In  I860  our  tonnage  was 5, 539, 812  tons. 

In  1865  it  fell  to 3, 516, 788  tons. 

In  1868  it  was 4, 318, 300  tons. 

It  declined  more  than  2,000,000  of  tons  from  the  losses  by  British 
cruisers  and  sales  originating  in  their  depredations.  It  is  still  stationary 
in  foreign  trade,  but  in  the  aggregate  slowly  recovering  in  propellers 
used  in  the  lake,  river,  and  coastwise  trade,  while  our  fisheries  are  either 
stationary  or  receding. 

How  has  it  been  with  the  British  empire  f  In  1860  its  navigation  was 
about  equal  to  our  own ;  by  Mr.  Morse's  estimate  a  little  less,  but  it  has 
profited  by  our  losses,  and  in  1865  had  risen  to  7,300,000  tons.  Here  it 
culminated.  In  1866  it  receded  to  7,200,000  tons,  and  as  there  has  since 
then  been  a  loss  in  the  colonies  of  at  least  200,000  tons  and  a  check  in 
England,  we  may  rate  it  now  at  7,000,000  tons.  The  growth  is  chiefly 
in  iron  ships  on  the  Clyde.  In  the  last  year  219  vessels  have  been  built 
there,  with  a  tonnage  of  169,056,  against  242  ships  in  1867,  of  113,095 
tons  measurement.  The  Napiers  have  built  two  monitors  for  the  Dutch 
during  the  year,  and  have  two  iron-clads  and  an  iron-platod  ram  on  the 
stocks  for  the  English  government.  Barclay  and  Curie  have  built  16 
vessels,  principally  sailing  ships,  amounting  to  16,631  tons.  Laird  has 
turned  out,  every  two  months,  a  steamer  of  3,000  tons  and  upwards  for 
ocean  service.  Meantime  the  builders  on  the  Thames  complain  that 
ship-building  is  at  a  standstill  with  them. 

It  is  estimated  *by  intelligent  merchants  that  we  have  transferred  to 
British  merchants  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping ;  that  at  least 
500t000  tons  of  this  shipping  is  held  by  British  merchants  on  American 
account.  Thus  held,  it  is  lessened  in  value  and  debarred  from  our  coast- 
wise trade  and  goes  to  swell  the  marine  of  England.  Were  it  again  to 
be  admitted  to  our  register,  the  result  would  be  something  like  this  : 

British  tonnage 6, 500, 000 

American 4, 318, 000 

Becovered 500, 000 

Gain  of  1868-?69 270, 000 

5,088,000 

A  disparity  we  might  overcome  in  five  years  of  prosperity.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  overcome  at  once  were  we  to  admit  the  provinces  with  their 
700,000  tons  of  shipping  engaged  chiefly  in  the  foreign  trade. 

As  things  stand  at  present,  we  have  prohibited  the  recovery  of  our 
shipping.  By  our  registry  laws  we  exclude  the  provincial  ships  and 
compel  our  merchants  to  sell,  or  sail  at  a  loss,  500,000  tons  of  shipping. 
By  our  taxes  and  currency  we  forbid  McKay  and  Curtis  to  build  any 
new  clippers  for  the  foreign  trade.  We  refuse  to  our  steamers  the  rates 
paid  to  foreign  steamers  for  transporting  the  mail,  and  give  our  receipts 
from  ocean  postage  to  foreign  ships,  while  our  own  splendid  ships  rot  at 
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the  wharves.  We  deprive  our  ships,  of  freight  and  impoverish  our  fish- 
ermen by  duties  of  200  to  300  per  cent,  on  foreign  salt  and  of  70  to  100 
per  cent,  on  foreign  wool,  coal,  steel,  and  iron,  and  subject  our  fishermen 
to  a  license  fee  of  $2  per  ton  or  exclude  them  from  an  important  part  of 
their  ancient  fishery,  and  swell  the  cost  of  feeding  their  families  by 
excessive  duties  on  herring,  alewives,  and  potatoes  by  refusing  to  renew 
the  treaty  of  reciprocity. 

Jjet  Congress  reduce  the  duties  on  iron  and  other  fabrics  to  the  rates 
at  which  we  prospered  in  1856;  let  it  grant  remissions  to  the  ship- 
builders of  $8  per  ton,  and  collect  the  amount  from  a  like  duty  on  the 
registry  of  foreign  ships ;  let  it  economize  on  inland  mail  transporta- 
tion, and  pay,  as  other  countries  pay,  to  our  mail  packets;  let  it  admit 
raw  material  and  food  from  the  provinces  or  the  provinces  themselves ; 
let  government  legislate  wisely,  and  in  less  than  five  years  we  will  again 
overtake  England  in  navigation. 


40th  Congress,  \    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,     j  Ex.  Doc. 

3d  Session.        J  •  (    No.  70. 
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LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OE  THE   TREASURY 

TRANSMITTING 

Riport  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  upon  the  subject  of  the  international  metrical 

system  of  coinage. 


February  9,  JH69. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department,  February  8,  1869. 

Sir:  Herewith  I  hand  you  a  copy  of  an  interesting  and  valuable 
"  report"  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  of  this  department,  (prepared  under  my 
instructions,)  upon  the  bill  introduced  into  the  House  on  the  21st  of  July 
last,  entitled  u  A  bill  to  promote  the  establishment  of  an  international 
metrical  system  of  coinage/7  which  report  I  will  thank  you  to  present 
to  the  House. 

It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  add  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Elliott  have  my 
hearty  approval. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  McCULLOCH,  Secretary. 
Hon.  Sciiuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  House  of  Representatives. 


Treasury  Department,  January  2,  I860. 
Sir  :  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  bill  introduced  on  the 
21st  of  July,  1868,  into  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled  "  A  bill  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  an  international  metrical  system  of  coinage,"  with 
the  request  that  you  will  give  the  same  a  careful  examination,  and  report 
to  me  your  views  respecting  it. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

H.  McCULLOCH, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury , 
E.  B.  Elliott,  Esq. 


Treasury  Department,  February  1, 1869. 

Sir:  Agreeably  to  instructions  I  have  examined  the  bill  now  pending 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and  have  the  honor 
respectfully  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  main  object  of  the  coinage  bill  under  consideration  appears  to  be 
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to  reduce,  with  the  least  possible  deviation  from  existing  values,  the  gold 
and  silver  coinage  of  the  United  States  to  simple  and,  so  far  as  may  be 
be,  decimal  relationship  with  the  metric  unit  of  weight,  the  gram ;  recog- 
nizing the  obvious  fact,  that  if  the  coins  of  every  nation  be  brought  into 
simple  relationship  with  a  common  unit  of  weight,  (say  the  gram,)  and 
have  a  common  rate  of  fineness,  they  will  of  necessity  have  simple  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  thus  readily  will  be  attained  a  correlated  and 
essentially  uniform  system  of  international  coinage. 

The  fineness  of  the  existing  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  United 
States  is  nine-tenths — that  is,  these  coins  contain  nine  parts  of  fine  metal 
to  one  part  of  alloy ;  the  alloy  being  generally  considered  as  of  no  intrinsic 
value.    The  bill  under  consideration  proposes  no  change  in  this  regard. 

The  standard  weight  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United  States 
hitherto  issued  is,  by  existiug  law,  expressed  in  troy  grains ;  in  the  new 
bill  it  is  given  in  grams. 

The  standard  gold  coinage  of  the  United  States  now  contains  to  the 
dollar  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold,  or  25.8  grains  of  standard  gold,  nine- 
tenths  fine,  (equivalent  respectively  to  1.50463  grams  of  pure  gold,  or 
1.67181  grams  of  standard  gold.)  This  bill  proposes  to  diminish  the 
weight  of  these  coins  about  three-tenths  o£  one  per  cent.,  so  that  the 
new  or  metric  gold  dollar  shall  contain  of  pure  gold  exactly  one  and  one- 
half  (1.5)  grams,  and  of  standard  gold  exactly  one  and  two-thirds  (1.666  +) 
grams. 

This  reduction  is  considerably  within  the  average  limit  of  wear  ascer 
tained  by  actual  trial  of  the  gold  coinage  of  England;  the  average  defect 
of  British  gold  sovereigns  in  circulation  from  the  standard  weight  hav- 
ing been,  according  to  Colonel  Smith,  in  his  evidence  before  the  royal 
commission  on  international  coinage,  in  1868,  about  417  in  100,000* or 
four  and  one-sixth  (4£)  tenths  of  one  per  cent. — the  maximum  defect 
permitted  by  law  being  630  in  100,000,  or  somewhat  over  six-tenths  of 
one  per  cent.  The  reduction  proposed  is  so  slight  that,  if  adopted,  no 
recoinage  of  existing  gold  issues  would  be  necessary.  To  provide  for 
the  exact  fulfilment  of  existing  gold  contracts,  the  bill  furthermore 
declares  that  "one  thousand  and  three  (1,003)  dollars  of  the  new  coinage 
shall  be  the  legal  equivalent  of  one  thousand  (1,000)  dollars  of  the  old 
coinage,  such  beiug  their  actual  relative  values."  The  bill  moreover  pro- 
vides that  the  new  gold  coin  shall  be  legal  tender  in  payment  arising 
from  contracts  made  at  any  time  after  a  certain  date  specified. 

The  standard  weight  of  the  existiug  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States, 
legal  tender  in  all  amounts,  is  412£  grains,  which  is  equivalent  to  26.7396 
grams,  while  the  weight  of  the  silver  half-dollar  and  all  smaller  silver 
pieces,  legal  tender  in  sums  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  any  one  pay- 
ment, is  at  the  rate  of  384  grains  (or  24.8828  grams)  to  the  dollar. 

The  value  of  the  former,  at  the  prevailing  market  ratio  of  value  of  gold 
to  silver  for  the  past  sixty  years,  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
gold  dollar,  and  hence  it  has  but  a  very  limited  circulation,  being  in 
demand  only  as  merchandise.  Its  weight  is  about  sixteen  times  that  of 
the  gold  dollar,  and  its  worth  at  the  present  time  is  about  four  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  same.    Of  this  coin  the  bill  makes  no  mention. 

The  proportionate  value  of  the  subsidiary  silver  coinage  (half-dollars 
and  smaller  pieces)  is,  at  the  relative  current  market  values  of  gold  to 
silver,  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  gold  dollar,  and  its 
proportionate  weight  about  fourteen  and  seven-eighths  (14$)  times  that 
of  the  gold  dollar. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  silver  half-dollars  and  all  smaUer  silver 
pieces,  hereafter  to  be  coined,  shall  consist  (as  now)  of  standard  silver 
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nine-tenths  fine,  and  shall  be  of  the  weight  of  25  grams  for  eaeh  dollar 
of  denominational  value,  and  shall  be  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all 
sums  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 

This  makes  the  weight  and  fineness  of  a  dollar  of  the  subsidiary  silver 
coinage  the  same  as  that  of  the  silver  5-franc  piece  of  France,  but  advances 
the  limit  under  which  this  coinage  is  legal  tender  from  five  dollars,  as 
now,  to  ten  dollars,  thereby  harmonizing  with  the  English  limit  of  40 
shillings. 

The  bill  moreover  contains  the  very  important  provision  that  gold  and 
silver  pieces  hereafter  issued  shall  have  stamped  upon  them  their  stand- 
ard fineness  and  weight. 

The  enactment  into  law  of  the  several  provisions  of  this  carefully- 
drawn  bill  would  seem  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  important. 

The  desirableness  of  a  uniform  system  of  international  coinage  is  gen- 
erally admitted.  That  such  uniform  system  should  have  a  simple  rela- 
tion to  some  established  and  popular  unit  of  weight  is  believed  by  many 
to  be  at  least  equally  desirable.  There  is  no  unit  of  weight  at  the  pres- 
eut  day  more  widely  accepted  than  the  metric  unit — the  grant.* 

The  new  union  crown  of  Germany,  when  of  standard  weight  and  fine- 
ness, contains  of  fine  gold  just  ten  grams,  and  the  union  half  crown  five 
grams.  These  are  believed  to  be  the  only  gold  coins  yet  issued  by  any 
country  which  possess  with  exactness  simple  relations  to  the  gram.  Like ' 
the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  and  France,  their  fineness  is  niue- 
tenths. 

The  gold  coinage  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  very  nearly  met- 
rical. The  standard  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States  contains,  as  has 
already  been  said,  almost  exactly  one  and  one-half  (more  nearly  1.5046+ ) 
gram  of  fine  gold,  and  weighs  nearly  one  and  two-thirds  (1.6718+) 
gram ;  the  standard  fineness  being  T95  of  tine  gold  to  J^  of  alloy.  All 
other  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  in  proportion. 

By  reducing  the  standard  weight  of  the  United  States  gold  coins  about 
three  parts  in  1,000,  (or  TTnjo?)  they  would  be  strictly  metrical — that  is, 
their  weight  would  have  exact  and  simple  relations  to  the  gram.  The 
standard  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany  would  in  con- 
sequence have  exact  and  simple  relations  to  each  other.  We  should 
then  have — 

3  union  crowns  =  20  metric  dollars,  (or  1  metric  double  eagle.) 
I  union  crown  =  f»§  metric  dollars,  (or  f  of  a  metric  eagle.) 

'It  seems  desirable  that  the  union  crown  fVereim-JironeJ  of  Germany, 
the  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  gold  franc  of  France, 
and  the  gold  pound  and  gold  penny  of  Great  Britain,  should  have  such 
simple  relations  to  each  other,  in  point  of  value,  that  the  following  equiva- 
lents may  obtain,  to  wit:  3  union  crowns  (German)=20  dollars  (gold)  = 
100  francs  (gold) =1,000  pence,  (gold,)  or  4  pouuds,  each  of  250  pence. 

The  proposed  equivalents  now  contain  of  pure  gold,  and  also  of  gold 
of  -j9ft  fineuess,  the  following  weights  in  grams: 


Fine  gold. 


j  Gram*. 

3  union  crowns  ot  Germany,  (gold) 30 

20  United  States  dollars,  (gold) 30. 092fi+ 


KM)  French  francs,  (gold) 
1000  British  pence  sterling,  (gold) 


29.  032258+ 
30.5100— 


4  British  pounds  sterling,  (gold) !        29.2895+ 


Weight  of  coins 
nine-tenths  fine. 


Grams. 
33* 

33.  43G2+ 
32. 2580G+ 
33. 8999+ 
32. 5439+ 


(9ti0  pence  sterling.)         *  The  gram  equals  15.4323488  United  States  grains  troy. 
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(The  present  fineness  of  British  gold  coins  is  j£  instead  of  y^,  to  which 
their  gold  contents  are  reduced  in  the  preceding  table.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  above-mentioned  equivalents  do  not  greatly  dif 
fer  from  each  other  in  value;  and  the  chief  point  of  practical  moment 
.soon  to  be  decided  by  commercial  nations  is,  whether  30  or  20.032258+ 
grama  of  fine  gold — the  former  the  German  standard,  the  latter  the  French 
standard — sMll  represent  or  define  tlieir  value.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that 
the  decision  will  be  in  favor  of  the  former,  on  the  sole  ground  of  met- 
rical simplicity.    We  shall  then  have : 

3  union  crowns  (gold)    =30  grams  fine  gold=3!ty  grams  standard  gold. 
20  metrical  dollars  (gold)  =  30  grams  fine  gold  =  33^  grams  standard  gold. 

100  metrical  francs  (gold)  =30  grams  fine  gold  =  3  ty  grams  standard  gold. 
1000  metrical  pence  (gold)  =30  grams  fine  gold  =  33^  grams  standard  gold. 

4  metrical  pounds  (gold)  =30  grams  fine  gold  =  33^  grams  standard  gold. 

GERMANY — METRICAL   GOLD   COINAGE. 

Metrical  gold  coins  useful  in  Germany  for  international  commerce. 

A  piece  of  3  gold  crowns  containing :  Of  fine  gold,  30  grams;  of  stand- 
ard gold,  33£  grams. 

A  gold  crown  containing,  as  now:  Of  fine  gold,  10  grams;  of  stand- 
ard gold,  llj  (or  i§^)  grams. 

A  gold  half  crown  containing,  as  now:  Of  fine  gold,  5  grams;  of 
standard  gold,  5£  (or  *£)  grams. 

A  piece  of  3  metric  species:  thaler =4  metric  thaler  (North  German) 
=0  metric  florins  (Austrian) =7  metric  gulden,  (South  German,)  and  con 
taining:  Of  fine  gold,  4£  grams;  of  standard  gold,  5  grams. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  coin,  in  addition,  pieces  of  1,  5,  and  10 
species  thaler. 

The  existing  silver  coin  should  be  demonetized;  otherwise,  with  an 
assigned  rate  for  conversion,  there  will  be  in  force  a  double  standard, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  objectionable.*  Gold  alone  should  be  legal 
tender  in  all  amounts.  Silver  coins,  as  overvalued  tokens,  should  be 
legal  tender  only  in  payment  of  sums  not  exceeding  10  (or,  perhaps,  15) 
thalers  in  any  one  payment,  and  may  conveniently  be  of  15  times  the 
weight  of  gold  coins  of  like  denomination. 

One  hundred  (100)  of  the  new  or  metric  thalers,  florius,  or  gulden, 
will  be  nearly  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  four  (104)  of  the  old  or 
existing  thalers,  florins,  or  gulden. 

When  gold  is  worth  15|  times  silver  of  the  same  weight,  (which  has 
been  about  the  average  ratio  of  value  for  the  past  14  years,)  the  exact 
intrinsic  rate  of  conversion  is  100  of  the  new  equal  to  103.78£  of  the  old. 
When  gold  is  worth  15£  times  silver  the  rate  is  100  of  the  new  equal  to 
104.625  of  the  old. 

UNITED   STATES   OF   AMERICA — METRICAL   GOLD   COINAGE. 

Metrical  gold  coins. useful  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  international 

commerce. 

A  piece  of  20  metrical  dollars  (double  eagle)  containing :  Of  fine  gold, 
30  grams;  of  standard  gold,  (fo  fine,)  33£  grams. 

A  piece  of  10  metrical  dollars  (eagle)  containing:  Of  fine  gold,  15 
grams ;  of  standard  gold,  1G§  grams. 

*  The  French  system  of  coinage,  unfortunately,  is  that  of  a  double,  standard.  The  British 
system  is  that  of  a  single  standard,  (gold ;)  if  it  were  also  metric  and  decimal  nothing  conld 
be  wanting  to  its  completeness. 
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A  piece  of  5  metrical  dollars  (half  eagle)  containing:  Of  fine  gold,  7£ 
grams ;  of  standard  gold,  8£  grams. 

A  piece  of  3  metrical  dollars  containing:  Of  fine  gold,  4£  grams;  of 
standard  gold,  5  grams. 

A  piece  of  1  metrical  dollar  containing:  Of  fine  gold,  1£  gram;  of 
standard  gold,  1§  gram. 

The  United  States  gold  coin  of  $20  now  contains:  Of  fine  gold,  30.0926 
grams ;  of  standard  gold,  33.4362  grams. 

One  thousand  and  three  of  the  new  or  metric  dollars  will  be  almost 
exactly  equivalent  to  $1,000  of  the  old  or  existing  coinage. 

The  proposed  standard  differs  so  little  from  the  existing  that  recoinage 
will  not  be  necessary.  So,  also,  with  regard  to  the  coins  of  certain  other 
eonntries. 

• 

GREAT    BRITAIN — METRICAL   GOLD   COINAGE. 

Metrical  gold  coin*  useful  in  Great  Britain  for  international  commerce. 

A  piece  of  1,000  metrical  pence  (or  4  metrical  pounds)  containing :  Of 
fine  gold,  30  grams ;  of  the  proposed  standard  gold,  (of  fo  fineness,)  33J 
grams. 

A  piece  of  250  metrical  pence  (or  1  metrical  pound)  containing :  Of 
fine  gold,  7£  grams ;  of  the  proposed  standard  gold,  8J  grams. 

A  piece  of  150  metrical  pence  containing :  Of  fine  gold,  4£  grams ;  of 
the  proposed  standard  gold,  5  grams. 

A  piece  of  50  metrical  pence  containing :  Of  fine  gold,  lh  gram  ;  of 
the  proposed  standard  gold,  1§  gram. 

One  thousand  pence  sterling  now  contain :  Of  fine  gold,  30.5100  grams ; 
of  the  proposed  standard  gold,  (^  fineness,)  33.8999  grams. 

One  pound  sterling  now  contains :  Of  fine  gold,  7.3224  grams ;  of  the 
proposed  standard  gold,  (of  ^  fineness,)  8.1360  grams. 

Forty  of  the  new  or  metric  pounds  (or  sovereigns)  will  be  equal  to  41 
of  the  existing  or  sterling  pound ;  and  1,017  of  the  new  or  metric  pence 
equal  to  1,000  of  the  existing  pence  of  account ;  or  61  of  the  new  pence 
equal  to  60  of  the  existing  or  old. 


FRANCE — METRICAL   GOLD   COINAGE. 

Metrical  gold  coins  useful  in  France  for  international  commerce. 

A  piece  of  100  metrical  francs  containing:  Of  fine  gold,  30  grams;  of 
standard  gold,  33J  grams. 

A  piece  of  20  metrical  francs  (Napoleon)  containing :  Of  fine  gold,  6 
grams ;  of  standard  gold,  6§  grams. 

A  piece  of  15  metrical  francs  containing :  Of  fine  gold,  4£  grams  ;  ot 
standard  gold,  5  grams. 

A  piece  of  5  metrical  francs  containing:   Of  fine  gold,  1A  gram;  of 
standard  gold,  1§  gram. 

One  hundred  gold  francs  (French)  now  contain :  Of  fine  gold,  29.032258 
grams ;  of  standard  gold,  32.258064  grams. 

Thirty  of  the  new  or  metric  gold  coins  will  be  exactly  equivalent  in 
value  to  31  of  the  existing  gold  coins. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

E.  B.  ELLIOTT. 

H.  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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The  following  bill,  (H.  R.  1445,)  introduced  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  July  21,  1808,  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelley,  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  is  in  con- 
formity with  the* views  expressed  above : 

» 

A  BILL  to  promote  the  establishment  of  an  intcrnationaf  metrical  system  of  coinage. 

Whereas  certain  nations  of  Europe  have  adopted  and  have  proposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  a  coinage  which  was  originally  bas<*d  upon  that  system  or  weights  known  as  the 
metrical,  but  which,  under  the  influence  of  circumstances,  has  departed  from  its  intended 
character ;  and  whereas  there  is  an  assufed  expectation  that  this  character  of  simple  relation- 
ship to  metrical  weights  will  be  ultimately  returned  to ;  and  whereas  the  coinage  of  the  United 
States  can  be  brought  into  exact  conformity  with  metrical  weights  by  a  change  in  its  value, 
amounting  to  less  than  one-third  of  one  per  centum  in  the  case  of  gold  coins :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Cnit'd  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  gold  hereafter  coined  by  the  United  States  shall  contain,  for 
each  dollar  of  denominational  value,  one  and  one-half  grams  of  pure  gold,  and  shall  weigh, 
for  each  dollar,  one  and  two-thirds  grams,  the  proportion  of  alloy  (to  the  entire  weight) 
being  thus  kept  as  one  to  ten. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  such  coins  shall  be  legal-tenders  in  payments 
arising  from  contracts  made  at  any  time  after  the  hrst  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine ;  and  that  in  case  of  all  other  payments,  including  those  from  the  United  States 
to  its  creditors,  one  thousand  and  three  dollars  of  this  new  coinage  shall  be  the  legal  equiva- 
lent of  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  old  coinage  of  the  United  States,  such  being  their  actual 
relative  values. 

Skc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  such  coins  shall  have  stamped  upon  them,  in 
addition  to  other  devices,  their  weight  in  grams  and  the  inscription,  nine-tenths  fine. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  silver  half-dollars,  and  all  smaller  silver  pieces, 
hereafter  to  be  coined,  shall  consist  of  standard  silver,  nine-tenths  fine,  and  shall  be  of  the 
weight  of  twenty-five  grams  for  each  dollar  of  denominational  value;  and  shall  have  their 
weight  and  fineness  legibly  stamped  upon  them:  and  shall  be  legal  tender  for  the  payment 
of  all  sums  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 


® 


40th  Congress,  )    HOUSE  OF  REPRESEOTATIVES.    (  Ex.  Doc. 
3d  Session.       J  \    No.  77. 


REMOVAL  OF  CUSTOMS  OFFICERS  DT  PHILADELPHIA. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  Souse  of  the  1st  instant,  relative  to  the  removal  of  cer- 
tain persons  from  the  collector's  office  in  Philadelphia. 


February  9, 1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department,  February  8, 1869. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  preamble  and  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  1st  iustant,  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  say  that, 
with  a  view  to  the  reducing  of  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue 
from  customs,  instructions  were  issued  to  special  agents  of  this  depart- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  accomplishing  such  reduction 
in  all  the  collection  districts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  report  results 
for  consideration.  In  pursuance  of  that  object,  Mr.  Edward  Hartley 
was  instructed  to  make  such  inquiry  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
he  reported  in  favor  of  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  customs  officials 
there,  whereupon  the  collector  of  the  port  was  directed,  under  date  of 
the  9th  of  September,  1868,  to  report  to  this  department  the  names  of 
the  persons  whose  services  could  be  dispensed  with. 

The  surveyor  of  the  port,  who  by  law  has  the  supervision  of  inspect- 
ors of  customs,  was  also  directed  by  a  letter  of  same  date  (September  9) 
to  furnish  such  information  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  force  of 
inspectors  touching  the  character  of  those  whose  services  could  best  be 
spared,  the  object  of  the  department  being  to  discharge  those  whose 
sendees  were  of  the  least  value  to  the  government.  To  that  letter  the 
surveyor  responded  under  date  of  September  11,  1868,  giving  the 
names  of  such  inspectors  as  he  considered  inefficient,  and  whose  services 
could  best  be  dispensed  with. 

The  collector,  under  date  of  September  12.  reported  that  he  had  dis- 
continued 12  inspectors  of  customs ;  whereas  ne  was  instructed  in  depart- 
ment's letter  of  September  9  to  submit  the  names  of  such  inspectors  for 
consideration. 

On  the  15th  of  September  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  collector, 
disapproving  his  action  in  discontinuing  12  inspectors,  directing  him  to 
restore  them  to  duty,  and  reserving  for  future  consideration  the  subject 
of  reduction. 
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The  surveyor  on  the  same  day  {September  15)  was  instructed  to  retain 
on  duty  the  inspectors  illegally  discontinued  by  the  collector. 

Special  Agent  Edward  Hartiey  was,  on  the  12th  of  September,  instructed 
to  furnish  a  list  of  the  most  inefficient  persons  on  the  force  oi  inspectors 
at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  submitted 
the  list,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  surveyor,  and  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1868,  the  collector  was  directed  by  letter  to  discontinue  the 
services  of  12  inspectors  named  therein,  being  the  persons  reported  by 
the  surveyor  and  Special  Agent  Hartley  as  the  most  inefficient  on  the 
force  of  inspectors. 

On  the  20th  of  November  the  collector  reported  that  he  had  dismissed 
12  inspectors;  but  instead  of  the  12  named  by  the  department,  had  sub- 
stituted the  names  of  12  others,  in  violation  of  the  instructions  of  the 
department. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  collector's  letter  stating  the  action  he  had  taken, 
a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  surveyor  to  discontinue  the  services  of  the  12 
inspectors  named  in  department's  letter  to  the  collector,  and  retain  all 
others  until  the  department  approved  of  their  removal. 

The  collector  was  informed  by  letter,  under  date  of  December  2,  that 
his  action  in  dismissing  the  12  inspectors  as  reported  in  his  letter  of 
November  20  was  disapproved. 

Under  date  of  December  5  the  surveyor  reported  that  the  collector 
refused  to  pay  the  inspectors  whose  dimissai  the  department  had  disap- 
proved, and  on  the  11th  of  December  a  letter  was  written  to  the  collector 
directing  him  to  pay  those  officers,  on  the  proper  certificates  of  the  sur- 
veyor. 

The  collector  refused  to  comply  with  this  order  of  the  department,  and 
the  surveyor,  in  a  letter  dated  December  18,  forwarded  the  accounts  of 
those  inspectors,  properly  certified,  to  the  department.  These  accounts, 
which  were  for  a  part  of  the  month  of  November,  1868,  were  paid  by  the 
department,  as  well  as  their  subsequent  accounts  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. The  accounts  for  the  month  of  January,  1869,  are  suspended  in 
conformity  to  the  resolution  of  Congress. 

Referring  specially  to  the  following  language  of  the  preamble,  "which 
aetion  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  believed  to  be 
without  precedent  or  warrant  of  law,"  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  enclosed  circulars  relative  to  the  appointment  and  removal  of  subor- 
dinate officers  of  the  customs  from  this  department,  signed  by  S.  P.  Chase, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  bearing  date  October  1, 1862,  extending 
back  to  July  20,  1829,  and  embracing  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
Wirt,  and  the  circular  issued  under  date  of  September  9, 1865." 

In  conformity  to  the  resolution  of  Congress,  copies  of  the  correspond- 
ence upon  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  12  inspectors  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  between  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  collector 
and  surveyor  of  said  port,  are  herewith  transmitted. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretory  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives. 
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NO.  1. 

Extract  of  report  of  Special  Agent  Hartley  on  retrenchment  at  Philadelphia, 

referring  to  inspectors. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  4, 1868. 
Sir:  •  •  •  •  • 

The  busy  season  here  is  now  over,  and  to-day's  report  shows  27  inspec- 
tors without  charges,  one  sick  and  one  on  leave.  This  want  of  occupation 
will  continue  as  last  year,  and  every  year  until  spring,  and  I  recommend 
that  the  vacancy  now  remaining  continue  unfilled,  and  that  the  surveyor  be 
ordered  to  report  to  the  collector  the  names  of  20  inspectors  to  be  dis- 
charged^ their  offices  to  remain  vacant  until  the  1st  of  March  next.  *  * 
very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  HARTLEY, 

Special  Agent 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


No.  2. 

Treasury  Department,  September  9, 1868. 

Sir:  Upon  the  recommendation  of  a  special  agent  of  this  department, 
the  following  reduction  of  the  force  and  expenses  of  your  district  is 
hereby  directed,  viz:  The  services  of  12  inspectors  and  of  the  six  night 
watchmen  on  the  wharves  will  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  office  of  night 
watchman  abolished. 

The  compensation  of  the  night  inspectors  is  reduced  from  $3  to  $2  50 
per  diem,  to  take  effect  from  the  1st  instant. 

You  will  please  report  whatever  action  is  taken  by  you  under  these 
instructions  to  the  department,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  whose 
services  can  be  dispensed  with. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Jos.  W.  Cake,  Esq., 

Collector,  &c,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  3. 

Treasury  Department,  September  9, 1868. 

Sir:  Under  letter  of  this  date,  the  collector  of  customs  at  Philadelphia 
has  been  instructed  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  12  inspectors,  and  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  give  the  department  such  information  in 
regard  to  reduction  of  the  force  of  insi>ectors  of  customs  as  may  occur  to 
your  mind,  touching  the  character  of  those  whose  services  can  best  be 
spared. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
William  Harbeson,  Esq., 

Surveyor,  &c,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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No.  4. 

Custom-House,  Surveyor's  Office, 

Philadelphia,  September  11,  1868. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  requesting  information 
in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  inspectors  of  customs  at  this  port,  I  have 
to  remark  that  the  subject  is  a  delicate  one.  Nevertheless,  as  my  opinion 
has  been  asked?  and  acting  under  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  government,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  business  can  be  successfully  con- 
ducted with  the  proposed  reduction,  and  that  the  present  number  of 
inspectors  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  service,  which  in  all 
probability  will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  March  next,  when  it  may 
become  necessary  to  increase  the  force  temporarily. 

I  have  carefully  scrutinized  the  list  of  inspectors,  and,  according  to 
my  judgment,  hereunto  append  the  names  of  those  that,  for  various 
reasons,  are  of  the  least  value  to  the  government,  viz:  E.  C.  Broadwell, 
Samuel  J.  Finley,  A.  Bartholomew,  T.  C.  Clark,  John  Johnston,  William 
J.  Martz,  Daniel  Krebs,  William  H.  Bauch,  Lemuel  E.  White,  William 
F.  Blundin,  Thomas  Hayes,  E.  Bobinson. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  HABBESON,  Surveyor. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  5. 

Customhouse,  Collector's  Office, 

Philadelphia,  Septennber  12,  1868. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  the 
9th  instant,  the  services  of  the  following  named  inspectors  have  this  day 
been  discontinued: 

No.  1,  David  T.  Knorr :  No.  4,  James  G.  Edwards;  No.  16,  J.  B.  Nones; 
No.  21,  Thomas  Green ;  No.  17,  James  C.  Justus ;  No.  25,  G.  Nelson  Smith; 
No.  31,  Smith  Skinner;  No.  40,  Harper  F.  Smith;  No.  51,  Wm,  Kinsey; 
No.  56,  John  N.  Browning;  No.  54,  George  M.  Gaw;  No.  48,  Samuel  S. 
Burns. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  CAKE, 

Collector  of  Customs. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  6. 

[Telegram.] 

Treasury  Department,  September  12, 1868. 

Joseph  W.  Cake,  Collector  of  Customs,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

Suspend  action  on  instructions  from  department  for  removal  of  inspec- 
tors. 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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No.  7. 

Customhouse,  Collector's  Office, 

Philadelphia,  September  12,  1868,  p.  m. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  as  directed,  I 
dismissed  12  inspectors  before  receiving  your  telegram  of  this  date. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  CAKE. 

Collector  of  Customs. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury }  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  8. 

Treasury  Department, 

September  12,  1868. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  surveyor  of  customs 
at  Philadelphia,  relative  to  the  reduction  of  inspectors  at  that  port. 
Under  instructions  from  this  department  of  the  9th  instant,  to  reduce 
the  force  of  inspectors  by  discontinuing  12  of  the  number,  and  submit 
the  names  of  the  persons  whose  services  could  be  dispensed  with,  the 
collector  has  directed  the  discontinuance  of  the  following  named  officers, 
viz:  D.  T.  Knorr,  Samuel  S.  Burns,  J.  B.  Nones,  J.  M. Browning,  Jacob 
Plant,  James  G.  Edwards,  G.  W.  Smith,  James  C.  Justus,  Thomas  H. 
Green,  George  W.  Gaw,  Smith  Skinner,  and  William  Thompson.  You 
will  please  give  this  subject  a  careful  examination  and  send  me  the  names 
of  12  inspectors  whose  services  are  in  your  opinion  of  the  least  value  to 
the  government. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Edward  Hartley,  Esq., 

Special  Agent,  &c,  Philadelphia. 


No.  9. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  14, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  enclo- 
sing a  letter  from  the  surveyor  of  this  port  and  requiring  me  to  report 
the  names  of  12  inspectors  who  could  best  be  spared  from  the  force  here 
employed. 

The  scrutiny  of  the  list  of  inspectors  made  by  the  surveyor  was 
thorough  5  made  without  regard  to  the  politics  of  those  to  be  affected,  and 
with  a  view  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  force  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

On  making  an  independent  list  as  required  by  your  letter,  I  found  that 
in  but*  four  cases  it  differed  from  that  of  the  surveyor,  and  on  consideration 
with  him,  the  following  list  has  been  agreed  on  by  us,  not  that  the  sur- 
veyor's list  contained  any  but  indifferent  officers,  but  because  the  list 
herein  sent  contains  those  equally  or  more  worthless,  concerning  whom 
there  is  no  dispute. 
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I  give  the  names  as  follows  whom  I  recommend  to  be  discharged  in 
accordance  with  your  orders : 

E.  C.  Broadwell,  S.  J.  Finley,  A.  Bartholomew,  W.  J.  Martz,  Daniel 
Krebs,  W.  Harry  Bauch,  Lemuel  E.  White,  E.  Robinson,  Jacob  Parry, 
Joseph  Brown,  G.  Seigman,  J.  K.  Bayer. 
Very  respectfully, 

ED.  HARTLEY, 

Special  Agent 
The  above  list  examined  and  approved. 

WM.  HAKBESON,  Surveyor. 
September  14, 1868. 


No.  10. 


Treasury  Department, 

September  15,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  in  reply  to 
departments  telegram  of  that  date,  stating  that  in  accordance  with 
departments  letter  of  the  9th  instant  you  had  dismissed  12  inspectors 
before  receiving  the  telegram. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  department's  letter  of  the  9th  instant, 
you  will  perceive  that  you  were  requested  to  "  report  the  names  of  the 
persons  whose  services  can  be  dispensed  with,"  the  department  wishing 
to  use  its  judgment  as  to  the  proper  persons  to  be  dismissed. 

The  removals  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  viz :  No.  1, 
David  T.  Knorr ;  No.  16,  J.  B.  Nones ;  No.  17,  James  C.  Justus ;  No.  31, 
Smith  Skinner;  No.  51,  William  Kinsey;  No.  54,  George  W.  Gaw; 
No.  4,  James  G.  Edwards  ;  No.  21,  Thomas  Green ;  No.  25.  G.  Nelson 
Smith;  No.  40,  Harper  T.  Smith;  No.  56,  John  W.  Browning;  No. 48, 
Samuel  S.  Burns,  are  suspended  for  the  present,  and  the  question  of 
reduction  reserved  for  future  consideration.  You  will  act  at  once  upon 
this  letter,  and  if  the  removals  have  been  forwarded  you  will  recall  them 
and  order  the  inspectors  to  duty.  A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to 
the  surveyor  with  instructions  to  assign  them  at  once  to  their  respective 
posts  of  duty. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Jas.  W.  Cake,  Esq., 

Collector ',  cfec,  Philadelphia. 


No.  11. 


Treasury  Department, 

September  15, 1868. 

Sir:  The  collector  of  customs  at  Philadelphia  informs  me  that  he  has 
dismissed  the  following  inspectors,  viz: 

David  T.  Knorr,  James  G.  Edwards,  J.  B.  Nones,  Thomas  Green,  James 
C.  Justus,  G.  Nelson  Smith,  Smith  Skinner,  Harper  F.  Smith,  William 
Kinsey,  John  W.  Browning,  George  W.  Gaw  and  Samuel  S.  Burns. 

The  department  by  letter  of  this  date  to  Mr.  Cake,  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed,  disapproves  the  removals.    If  the  inspectors  have  been  notified 
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of  their  removal  through  your  office,  as  is  customary,  you  will  cause  them 
to  return  the  letters  to  you  and  consider  them  cancelled.  If  they  have 
not  been  so  notified,  you  will  continue  to  assign  them  to  duty  until  further 
instructed. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
William  Harbeson,  Esq., 

Surveyor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  12. 


Treasury  Department, 

November  17,  1868. 

Sir:  Upon  the  recommendation  of  a  special  agent  of  this  department, 
the  services  of  the  following-named  inspectors  at  your  port  will  be  dis- 
pensed with  from  and  after  the  20th  instant,  after  which  date  their  names 
will  be  dropped  from  the  records  of  the  department,  viz: 

G.  Seigman,  No.  19;  Jacob  Parry,  No.  22;  A.  Bartholomew,  No.  26: 
S.  J.  Finley,  No.  27;  J.  K.  Bayer,  No.  32;  E.  C.  Broadwell,  No.  33;  W.  H. 
Bauch,  No.  35 ;  David  Krebs,  No.  43 ;  E.  Robinson,  No.  45 ;  Jacob  Brown, 
jr.,  No.  47:  Lemuel  E.  White,  No.  52;  W.  J.  Martz,  No.  61. 

This  reduction  in  the  force  of  your  inspectors  being  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  expenses  of  your  district,  will  be  considered  as  per- 
manent, and  you  will  please  notify  the  department  of  your  action  in  the 
matter. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Joseph  W.  Cake,  Esq., 

Collector ,  dec,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  13. 


Treasury  Department, 

November  17,  1868. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  department  of  this 
date  addressed  to  Collector  Joseph  W.  Cake  of  your  port,  dispensing  with 
the  services  of  12  inspectors  from  and  after  the  20th  instant,  for  your 
information  and  guidance. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
William  Harbeson,  Esq., 

Surveyor,  &c,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  14. 


Customhouse,  Philadelphia, 
Surveyor's  Office,  November  19, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  enclosing  copy  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  Collector  Cake  dispensing  with  the  services  of  12 
inspectors  therein  named,  from  and  after  the  20th  instant.    It  is  my  duty 
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to  inform  the  department  that  Collector  Cake  has  not  complied  with  the 
directions  contained  in  their  letter,  but  instead  has  issued  notice  of  re- 
moval to  12  other  officers  to  take  effect  on  same  date,  as  follows,  viz: 

Smith  Skinner,  Jefferson  B.  Nones,  James  G.  Edwards,  John  N.  Brown- 
ing, Frank  B.  Medlar,  David  T.  Knorr,  Thomas  H.  Green,  Samuel  S. 
Burns,  G.  Nelson  Smith,  William  Kinsey,  George  W.  Gaw,  James  C. 
Justus. 

These  changes  have  been  attempted  by  the  collector  without  notice  to 
me,  who  is  supposed,  by  law  as  well  as  regulations,  to  have  charge  of, 
ana  responsible  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  if  these  men 
are  removed  1  cannot  replace  them  from  the  remaining  inspectors,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Skinner,  assistant  surveyor  on  the  wharf,  and  John  N. 
Browning,  boarding  officer.  1  am  sure  there  is  none, in  the  service  who 
understands  his  duties  better  than  the  first  or  is  able  to  instruct  the 
others,  nor  is  there  any  one  left  so  competent  as  the  latter  for  the  place 
he  holds;  the  others  are,  most  of  them,  efficient  men.  As  the  removal 
of  them  will  be  effected  to-morrow,  20th  instant,  I  respectfully  ask  the 
department  to  telegraph  me  at  once  whether  this  substitution  of  names 
by  the  collector  is  approved,  and  what  course  1  shall  pursue  in  the  matter. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  HARBESON, 

Surveyor. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


No.  15. 


Customhouse,  Philadelphia, 
Collectors  Office,  November  20,  1868. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  is  received,  directing  a  reduction 
of  my  force  here,  and  consequently  a  reduction  of  expenses,  which  I 
think  may  very  properly  be  made  at  this  time.  With  this  direction  I 
cheerfully  comply,  and  in  fact  did  so  a  few  months  ago  when  you  made 
a  similar  request.  At  that  time,  however,  you  reconsidered  your  desire. 
Whatever  "a  special  agent'7  may  report  in  regard  to  the  practicability 
of  a  reduction  of  force  is  well  enough  perhaps,  but  he  has  no  right  what- 
ever to  dictate  whom  I  shall  remove.  He  has  named,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  most  useful,  competent  and  attentive  men  in  the  force 
of  inspectors.  My  desire  is  to  retain  those  who  are  most  reliable,  as  by 
this  course  of  action  the  public  interests  will  be  best  subserved ;  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  no  charges  whatever  are  made  by  the 
"  special  agent"  against  the  men  named.  I  have  therefore  dismissed  the 
following-named  inspectors,  viz: 

Thomas  H.  Green,  No.  21;  David  T.  Knorr,  No.  1;  Smith  Skinner,  No. 
31 ;  Samuel  S.  Burns,  No.  48  ;  William  Kinsey,  No.  51 ;  George  W.  Gaw, 
No.  54;  James  N.  Browning,  No.  56;  J.  B.  Nones,  No.  16;  Frank  B.  Med- 
lar, No.  34;  J.  G.  Edwards,  No.  4;  James  C.  Justus,  No.  17;  G-  Nelson 
Smith,  No.  25. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  CAKE, 

Collector  of  Customs. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 


k 
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No.  16. 
[Telegram.  ] 

Treasury  Department, 

November  20,  1868. 

William  Harbeson,  Surveyor  of  Customs,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

Discontinue  inspectors  named  in  'department's  letter  November  17. 
Betain  all  other  inspectors  on  duty  until  department  approves  of  their 
removal. 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Charge  Treasury  Department. 

McC,  Secretary. 


No.  17. 


Customhouse,  Philadelphia, 

Surveyor's  Office,  November  25, 1868. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  Collector 
Cake,  addressed  to  me,  dated  November  21,  marked  No.  1,  and  my  reply 
thereto,  marked  No.  2,  and  am,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  HAEBESON,  Surveyor. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Customhouse,  Philadelphia, 

Collector's  Office,  November  21,  1868. 

Sir:  It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  Messrs.  Smith  Skinner  and  John 
N.  Browning  are  performing  the  respective  duties  of  inspector  in  charge 
of  inspector's  office  and  boarding  officer,  and  inasmuch  as  I  have  dis- 
charged them  from  the  service  as  day  inspectors,  and  notified  you  of  the 
fact  under  date  of  20th  instant,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  place  two 
competent  persons  from  the  inspectors7  force  in  the  positions  lately  filled 
by  the  incumbents  above  referred  to. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  CAKE,  Collector. 

Wm.  HARBESON,*Esq.,  Surveyor. 


Customhouse,  Philadelphia, 

Surveyor's  Office,  November  23,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
21st  instant,  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  direct  me  to  place  on  duty  two 
competent  persons  from  the  inspectors'  force  to  perform  the  duties  of 
assistant  surveyor  and  boarding  officer,  in  place  of  Smith  Skinner,  the 
present  officer,  and  John  N.  Browning,  boarding  officer  at  this  port. 

In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  I  respectfully  decline  to  place  two  persons 
in  charge  of  the  above  positions,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz: 

1.  Because  there  are  no  vacancies  to  be  filled. 
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2.  Because  the  above-named  officers  are  among  the  most  trustworthy 
and  competent  of  the  force  now  employed. 

3.  Because  I  am  acting  under  the  authority  and  directions  of  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  instructed  me  to  retain  the 
above-named  parties  in  the  employ  of  the  government  until  the  depart- 
ment approve  of  their  removal. 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  HARBESON,  Surveyor. 
J.  W.  Cake,  Esq., 

Collector,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  18. 


Treasury  Department, 

November  27,  1868. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  25th  instant,  transmitting  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Collector  Cake  of  the  21st  instant,  directing  you  to  discontinue  the 
services  of  Inspectors  Skinner  and  Browning,  and  to  place  two  compe- 
tent persons  on  duty  in  their  stead,  together  with  copy  of  your  reply 
under  date  of  the  23d  instant,  declining  to  comply  with  his  directions, 
is  received,  and  the  action  taken  by  you  in  the  matter  is  approved. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
William  Harbeson,  Esq., 

Surveyor,  ike,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  19. 


Treasury  Department, 

December  2,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo,  stating  that 
you  had  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  following-named  inspectors, 
and  your  action  in  so  doing  is  hereby  disapproved : 

No.  21,  Thomas  H.  Green ;  No.  31,  Smith  Skinner ;  No.  54,  George 
W.  Gaw ;  No.  16,  J.  B.  Nones ;  No.  4,  J.  G.  Edwards ;  No.  27,  G.  Nelson 
Smith;  No.  1,  David  T.  Knorr;  No.  51,  William  Kinsey;  No.  56,  John 
N.  Browning ;  No.  34,  F.  B.  Medlar ;  No.  17,  James  C.  Justus ;  No.  48, 
Samuel  S.  Burns. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Joseph  W.  Cake,  Esq., 

Collector,  &c,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  20. 


Customhouse,  Philadelphia, 

Surveyor's  Office,  December  6,  1868. 

Sib  :  It  is  known  to  tbe  department  that  I  was  directed  on  the  20th 
ultimo  to  retain  the  services  of  the  following-named  inspectors  at  this 
post,  who  had  been  notified  by  Collector  Cake  that  their  services  would 
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cease  on  and  after  November  20,  viz :  Smith  Skinner,  John  N.  Browning, 
Thomas  H.  Green,  William  Kinsey,  J.  B.  Nones,  Frank  B.  Medlar, 
Samuel  S.  Burns,  George  W.  Gaw,  James  G.  Edwards,  David  T.  Knorr, 
G.  Nelson  Smith,  and  James  C.  Justus. 

When  the  collector  was  remitted  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  the 
employes  these  officers  presented  their  monthly  bills,  duly  certified  by 
me,  and  in  every  case  payment  was  refused.  As  the  money  for  the 
payment  of  these  men  is  in  the  hands  of  the  collector,  the  refusal  to 
pay  greatly  inconveniences  them.  All  of  them  are  men  of  families, 
depending  upon  the  prompt  settlement  of  their  bills  for  their  support. 

I  respectfully  recommend  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  early 
attention  of  the  department,  and  am,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  HARBESON,  Surveyor. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


No.  21. 


Treasury  Department, 

December  11,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  am  informed  by  the  surveyor  of  the  port  that  the  following- 
named  inspectors  of  customs  were  not  paid  their  monthly  salaries  by 
you  when  their  bills  were  presented,  properly  certified  to  by  him.  It 
seems  that  the  necessary  funds  for  the  payment  of  these  inspectors  were 
remitted  to  you  upon  your  estimates  for  the  month  of  November,  1868, 
and  you  are  hereby  instructed  to  pay  them  their  salaries  upon  the  proper 
certificate  of  the  surveyor,  viz :  Smith  Skinner,  John  N.  Browning, 
J.  B.  Nones,  Frank  B.  Medlar,  James  G.  Edwards,  David  T.  Knorr, 
Thomas  H.  Green,  Samuel  S.  Burns,  James  C.  Justus. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Joseph  W.  Cake,  Esq., 

Collector  of  Customs,  Philadelphia. 


No.  22. 


Treasury  Department, 

December  11,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  5th  instant,  rela- 
tive to  the  non-payment  by  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  12  inspectors 
whom  you  were  instructed  to  retain  in  service  by  department  letter  of 
the  20th  ultimo.  In  reply,  you  are  informed  that  the  collector  has  this 
day  been  instructed  to  pay  them  their  salaries  upon  the  proper  certifi- 
cate of  the  surveyor. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
William  Harbeson,  Esq., 

Surveyor,  &c.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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No.  23. 

Customhouse,  Philadelphia, 
Surveyor's  Office,  December  18,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  triplicate  accounts,  duly 
certified,  of  the  following  named  12  inspectors  of  customs  at  this  port, 
whom  the  collector  refuses  to  estimate  for  and  pay,  they  having  been 
retained  in  the  service  by  direction  of  the  department  of  November  17, 
1868,  viz.:  Smith  Skinner,  Jefferson  B:  Nones,  D.  T.  Knorr,  John  N. 
Browning,  Frank  B.  Medlar,  James  G.  Edwards,  Thomas  H.  Green, 
Samuel  S.  Burns,  James  C.  Justus,  Wm.  Kinsey,  George  W.  Craw,  and 
George  Nelson  Smith. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  HAEBESON,  Surveyor. 
Hon.  H.  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


No.  24. 


Tbeasuby  Department, 

December  29,  1868. 

Sib:  Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  with  triplicate  accounts  for  ser- 
vices rendered  by  inspectors  of  customs  for  whom  the  collector  refuses 
to  estimate  and  pay,  has  been  received,  and  the  said  vouchers  referred 
to  the  First  Auditor  for  settlement  in  favor  of  the  respective  claimants. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

H.  McCULLOCH,  Secretary. 
Wm.  Habbeson,  Esq., 

Surveyor  of  Customs,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  25. 


Customhouse,  Philadelphia, 
Surveyor's  Office,  December  5,  1868. 

Sib:  It  is  known  to  the  department  that  I  was  directed  on  the  20th 
ultimo  to  retain  the  services  of  the  following-named  inspectors  at  this 
port,  who  had  been  notified  by  Collector  Cake  that  their  services  would 
cease  on  and  after  the  20th  of  November,  viz.:  Smith  Skinner,  J.  B. 
Nones,  James  G.  Edwards,  John  N.  Browning,  Frank  B.  Medlar,  David 
T.  Knorr,  Thomas  H.  Green,  Samuel  S.  Burns,  G.  Nelson  Smith,  Wm. 
Kinsey,  George  W.  Gaw,  and  James  C.  Justus.  When  the  collector 
was  remitted  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  the  employes  these  officers  pre- 
sented their  monthly  bills,  duly  certified  by  me,  and  in  every  case  pay- 
ment was  refused.  As  the  money  for  the  payment  of  these  men  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  collector,  the  refusal  to  pay  greatly  inconveniences 
them.  All  of  them  are  men  of  families,  depending  upon  the  prompt 
settlement  of  their  bills  for  their  support. 

I  respectfully  recommend  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  early 
attention  of  the  department,  and  am,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  HAEBESON,  Surveyor. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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No.  26. 

Treasury  Department, 

January  11,  1869. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  with  "triplicate  accounts  for  the 
month  of  December,  1868,  duly  certified  in  the  usual  way,  of  the  12  in- 
spectors at  this  (your)  port  who  were  continued  in  service  by  your 
(my)  directions  or  November  17,  1868,"  has  been  received,  and  the  said 
vouchers  referred  to  the  First  Auditor  for  settlement  in  favor  of  the 
respective  officers  by  draft  to  your  care. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

H.  McCULLOCH,  Secretary. 
Wm.  Harbeson,  Esq., 

Surveyor  of  Customs,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


No.  27. 


Customhouse.  Philadelphia, 

Surveyor's  Office,  January  5,  1869. 

Sir:  Enclosed  herewith  I  forward  the  triplicate  accounts  for  the 
month  of  December,  1868,  duly  certified  in  the  usual  way,  of  the  12  in- 
spectors at  this  port  who  were  continued  in  service  by  your  directions 
of  November  17, 1868. 

These  officers  are  in  need  of  the  money  due  them  in  order  to  provide 
their  families  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  pay  debts  incurred 
during  the  suspension  of  their  pay  by  the  collector. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  HARBESON,  Surveyor. 
Hon.  H.  MoCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  28. 


Customhouse,  Philadelphia, 
Surveyor's  Office,  February  1, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  triplicate  accounts,  duly 
certified,  of  the  following-named  12  inspectors  of  customs  at  this  port 
for  the  month  of  January,  1869.  These  officers  the  collector  refuses  to 
estimate  for  or  pay,  viz :  Smith  Skinner,  J.  B.  Nones,  D.  T.  Knorr, 
John  N.  Browning,  F.  B.  Medlar.  James  G.  Edwards,  Thomas  H.  Green, 
S.  S.  Burns,  James  C.  Justus,  Wm.  Kinsey,  George  W.  Gaw,  and  G. 
Nelson  Smith. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

WM.  HARBESON,  Surveyor. 
Hon.  H.  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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No.  29. 

Circular  instructions  to  the  collectors  of  customs. 

Treasury  Department, 

July  20,  1829. 

In  consequence  of  some  irregularities  which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  subordinate  officers  in  some  of  the  col- 
lection districts,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the 
collectors  generally,  that  no  subordinate  officers  of  the  customs  can  be 
removed  or  appointed  without  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  previously  obtained.  When  the  removal  of  any  such  officer  is 
thought  necessary,  the  collector  will  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary, 
with  his  reasons  ;  and  will  at  the  same  time  nominate  the  person  whom 
he  desires  to  employ  in  his  stead;  and  on  receiving  the  Secretary's  appro- 
bation, he  will  proceed  to  administer  the  necessary  oath,  and  the  officer 
will  then  be  legally  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Com- 
pensation cannot  be  allowed  until  these  requisitions  are  complied  with ; 
and  cannot,  in  any  case,  commence  before  the  date  of  the  oath. 

When  additional  officers  are  thought  necessary  ?  the  collector  will  report 
fully  to  the  Secretary  the  grounds  of  such  necessity,  and  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation proper  to  be  allowed.  After  he  has  received  the  secretary's 
approval  of  the  proposed  increase,  he  will  nominate  the  person  whom  he 
desires  to  employ,  and  will  pursue  the  same  course  as  is  above  pre- 
scribed. 

Where  the  urgency  of  the  case  requires  that  the  employment  of  an 
officer  be  discontinued  before  the  special  sanction  of  the  Secretary  can 
be  obtained,  the  collector  will  suspend  the  officer,  and  report  the  case  to 
the  Secretary  for  approval. 

S.  D.  DJGHAM, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Treasury  Department, 

November  1, 1843. 

The  above  circular  still  remains  in  force. 

J.  C.  SPENCER, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Treasury  Department, 

April  15,  1845. 

The  above  circular  still  remains  in  forces,  except  that  the  clause  as  to 
additional  officers  is  superseded  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  June 
17  1844. 

R.  J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Treasury  Department 

April  16,  1849. 

The  above  still  remains  in  force  as  amended. 

W.  M.  MEREDITH, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Treasury  Department, 

October  1,  1862. 

The  above,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Wirt,  as  declared  January  27,  1821,  (I,  459,)  still  remains  in  force 
as  amended. 

S.  P.  CHASE, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


No.  30. 


Treasury  Department,  September  9, 1865. 

The  following  regulations  are  prescribed  for  the  government  of  col- 
lectors and  other  officers  of  the  customs. 

hugh  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Misunderstandings  as  to  the  relative  obligations  and  duties  of  the 
several  officers  of  the  customs  not  unfrequently  occur,  and  the  depart- 
ment thinks  it  proper  on  several  points  to  add  to,  or  make  more  specific, 
the  existing  regulations  on  the  subject. 

Collector  and  appraisers. — While  the  appraisers  are  to  exercise  their 
own  judgment,  on  the  most  reliable  information  accessible  to  them,  in 
determining,  under  the  law  and  regulations  of  the  department,  the  value 
of  imports  for  the  assessment  of  duties,  they  are  under  the  general 
control  and  direction  of  the  collector  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  and 
transaction  of  the  business  in  their  department  of  the  customs. 

All  new  regulations  made  by  the  collector  for  the  government  of  the 
appraisers'  department  should  be  first  submitted  by  him  to  the  apprais- 
ers for  such  comments  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  then  be  submitted, 
with  the  remarks  of  the  appraisers,  to  this  department  for  approval. 

All  nominations  or  removals  from  office  by  the  appraisers  should  be 
submitted,  through  the  collector,  to  this  department,  in  order  to  the 
proper  exercise,  on  its  part,  of  its  supervisory  power  over  the  collection 
of  the  revenue.  v 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  collector,  where  the  subordinates  of  the  apprais- 
ers appear  to  neglect  their  duties,  or  are  otherwise  unfaithful  or  incom- 
petent, to  call  the  attention  of  the  appraisers  to  the  fact,  and,  if  the  evil 
is  not  cured,  to  report  the  same  to  the  department. 

Collector  and  surveyor. — The  surveyor  of  the  port  will  report  to  the 
collector,  in  writing,  any  default  of  subordinates  serving  under  him,  but 
who  are  appointed  by  the  collector ;  and  should  any  such  subordinate, 
who  has  been  suspended  by  the  surveyor,  be  restored  by  the  collector, 
he  (the  collector)  will  report  the  case  (together  with  the  surveyor's 
report  to  him)  to  the  department  for  its  consideration  and  action. 

Appointment  of  subordinate  officers  of  the  customs. — It  is  deemed 
proper  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  collectors,  naval  officers,  sur- 
veyors, and  appraisers  generally,  that,  in  accordance  with  existing  regula- 
tions, no  subordinate  officers  of  the  customs  can  be  removed  or  appointed 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  When  the 
removal  of  an  officer  is  thought  necessary,  the  case  will  be  reported  to 
the  Secretary,  and  a  nomination  of  the  person  desired  to  be  employed 
in  his  stead  will  be  submitted,  and,  on  receiving  the  Secretary's  appro- 
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bation,  the  necessary  oath  will  be  administered,  and  the  officer  will  then 
(and  not  before)  be  legally  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Compensation  cannot  be  allowed  until  these  requirements  are  complied 
with,  and  cannot  in  any  case  commence  before  the  date  of  the  oath. 

When  additional  officers  are  thought  necessary,  the  grounds  for  such 
necessity  will  be  reported  fully,  and  the  rate  of  compensation  proper  to 
be  allowed ;  and  if  the  Secretary  approves  of  the  proposed  increase, 
the  persons  selected  will  be  nominated,  and  the  same  course  as  above 
prescribed  will  be  pursued. 

Where  the  urgency  of  the  case  requires  that  the  employment  of  an 
officer  be  discontinued  before  the  special  sanction  of  the  Secretary  can 
be  obtained,  the  officer  will  be  suspended,  and  the  case  reported  to  the 
Secretary  for  approval. 

In  nominating  inspectors,  weighers,  gaugers,  measurers,  clerks,  and 
all  other  subordinates,  for  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, collectors,  naval  officers,  surveyors,  and  appraisers,  are  required  to 
state :  1st.  The  name  and  age  of  the  nominee  j  2d.  His  present  pursuit 
and  occupation ;  3d.  Their  knowledge  or  opinion  as  to  his  character  for 
sobriety,  industry,  business  habits,  and  activity;  4th,  The  office  for 
which  he  is  nominated,  and  the  compensation  proposed  to  be  given; 
5th.  In  whose  place  he  is  proposed  to  be  appointed ;  6th.  How  the 
vacancy  occurred,  whether  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal. 

The  collector,  naval  officer,  surveyor,  or  appraiser,  should  direct  in 
each  case  a  thorough  examination  of  the  applicant  by  experts  in  the 
department  or  branch  of  business  in  which  he  is  proposed  to  be 
employed,  (of  whom  one  shall  be  the  head  of  the  department  or  branch 
of  business,)  who  will  certify,  in  writing,  the  result  of  such  examination, 
and  the  collector  will  forward  such  certificate  to  the  department  with 
the  nomination.  In  no  case  will  it  be  permitted  to  an  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms to  appoint  as  one  of  his  subordinates  a  surety  on  his  official  bond. 

The  employment  of  aids  of  the  revenue  to  act  as  occasional  inspec- 
tors must  be  always  in  writing,  and  state  on  the  face  the  particular  ser- 
vice making  it  necessary,  the  rate  of  compensation,  and  that  the  employ- 
ment is  to  cease  when  the  particular  service  has  been  performed,  and 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  one  month  without  renewal. 

Supervising  and  employing  officers  are  prohibited  from  appointing  or 
employing  under  them  any  person  in  their  private  employment  or  any 
relative  or  dependant,  without  first  submitting  the  case  for  the  action 
of  the  department,  and  stating  their  reasons  in  full  for  employing  such 
relative  or  dependant  in  preference  to  any  other  person. 

The  duties  of  deputy  terminate  with  those  of  the  collector,  naval 
officer,  or  surveyor,  by  whom  he  was  appointed ;  and,  if  continued  in 
office,  he  must  be  renominated  by  the  newly-appointed  principal,  and 
the  nomination  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Other  subordinate  officers 
are  appointed  without  limitation,  and  do  not  require  a  renoinination  to 
hold  over.  When  the  office  of  deputy  collector  is  connected  with  that 
of  inspector  or  other  office,  and  he  is  paid  in  the  latter  capacity,  the 
office  of  deputy  only  becomes  vacant. 

In  presenting  the  designation  of  any  additional  officers  for  the  mint 
or  sub-treasury,  the  act  under  which  they  are  to  be  appointed,  and  the 
appropriation  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  paid,  should  be  clearly  stated. 

Leave  of  absence. — Upon  making  application  for  leave  of  absence,  the 
collector,  naval  officer,  or  surveyor,  will  state  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
the  time  he  desires  his  leave  to  commence,  and  when  to  terminate  j  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  will  report  the  name  of  the  person  he  may  wish  to 
appoint  as  his  "  special  deputy ,"  under  the  provisions  of  the  22d  section 
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of  the  act  of  March  2, 1799,  and  transmit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms a  certified  copy  of  his  appointment  with  his  official  oath. 

Appraisers  will  forward  to  the  department  their  applications  for  leave 
of  absence  through  the  collector  of  the  district,  who  will  also  state  his 
views  on  the  subject. 

No  inspector,  clerk,  or  other  permanent  employ^  of  the  customs,  will 
be  allowed  leave  of  absence  for  more  than  14  days  in  the  year,  except  in 
cases  of  sickness  or  other  casualty,  unless  by  special  authority  of  the 
department;  and  whenever  any  such  employ^  shall  be  absent  for  a  period 
longer  than  that  stated,  ajpro  rata  deduction  will  be  made  from  his  com- 
pensation for  the  excess. 

Endorsements. — All  official  letters,  reports,  and  communications  to 
this  department,  or  to  the  head  of  any  office  thereof,  will  be  folded  and 
enclosed  in  a  wrapper;  and  on  the  middle  fold  of  every  paper  of  every 
description  will  be  endorsed  the  name  of  the  person  making  the  same, 
with  his  official  title,  the  place  from  which  sent,  the  date,  and  a  brief 
analysis  of  its  contents^  in  the  manner  indicated  oy  the  annexed  form.* 
If  more  than  one  paper  is  sent,  the  analysis  should  contain  the  substance 
of  all  such  papers,  or  the  subject  of  them  and  the  number  of  papers 
enclosed  should  be  stated.  On  the  outside  wrapper  should  be  endorsed 
the  name  of  the  office  from  which  the  communication  is  sent,  when  trans- 
mitted by  any  officer  of  the  government. 

To  avoid  delay  and  confusion  in  the  transaction  of  business  in  the 
different  bureaus  of  this  department,  all  officers  of  the  government  acting 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are 
especially  enjoined  not  to  include  more  than  one  subject  in  the  same  com- 
munication. 

Appointment  of  inspectors  of  steamboats. — The  collector  or  other  chief 
officer  of  the  customs,  together  with  the  supervising  inspector  for  the 
district  and  the  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district,  in  each  of  the  following  collection  districts,  namely:  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi  river;  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Wheeling, 
and  Pittsburg,  on  the  Ohio  river;  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie; 
Detroit,  on  Detroit  river;  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland  river;  Chicago, 
on  Lake  Michigan;  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario;  Burlington,  in  Vermont; 
Galveston,  in  Texas;  Mobile,  in  Alabama;  Savannah,  in  Georgia;  Char- 
leston, in  South  Carolina;  Norfolk,  in  Virginia;  Baltimore,  in  Maryland; 
Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania;  New  York,  in  New  York ;  New  London, 
in  Connecticut;  Boston,  in  Massachusetts;  Portland,  in  Maine,  and  San 
Francisco^  in  California,  shall  designate  two  inspectors,  (one  of  hulls  and 
one  of  boilers,)  and  these  two  persons  thus  designated,  if  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be,  from  the  time  of  such  designa- 
tion, inspectors  empowered  and  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices. 

In  designating  these  inspectors,  conclusive  evidence  of  fitness  for  the 
respective  duties  of  the  offices  named  must  be  at  the  same  time  furnished 
by  the  officers  charged  with  the  designation. 


*  JOHN  JONES,  Collector. 
Cincinnati,  August  29,  1865. 


Nomination  of  Samuel  SMITH,  Inspector,  tec. 
Certificate  of  examination  and  four  other  papers  enclosed. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  77 2 
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BUILDINGS  OCCUPIED  BY  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


LETTER 


PROM 


THE   SECRETARY  OF   WAR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  tlte  House  of  23d  ultimo,  relative  to  buildings  occupied  by  the 

War  Department 


February  JO,  1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department,  February  8, 1869. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  compliance  with  its  resolution  of  January  23, 1869,  a  report 
of  the  Quartermaster  General  upon  the  buildings  and  premises  held  or 
occupied  by  the  War  Department  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  6,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  return  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  23d 
ultimo,  "  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to  furnish  this  House 
with  a  statement  of  the  buildings  or  premises  held  and  occupied  by 
his  department  in  the  city  of  Washington  under  lease  for  rent,  for 
what  purpose  so  held,  the  names  of  the  owners,  how  long  said  buildings 
or  premises  have  been  so  held,  what  time  the  leases  severally  have  to 
run,  the  amount  of  annual  rent  of  said  premises,"  &c,  and  to  respect- 
fully invite  your  attention  to  the  statement  herein,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Brevet  Brigadier  General  J.  A.  Ekin,  deputy  quartermaster 
general,  &c.  on  duty  in  this  office. 

None  of  trie  property  therein  embraced  (except  house  and  lot  corner 
Second  street  east  and  E  street  south  and  Square  735,  which  were  to  be 
vacated  January  31, 1869)  can  be  surrendered  at  present  without  injury 
to  the  public  service. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General,  Brevet  Major  General. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Schofield, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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40th  Congress,  \  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.     I  Ex.  Doo. 
3d  Session.       J  \    No.  79. 


PARAGUAY  DIFFICULTIES. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY, 


TN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  2d  instant  transmitting  correspondence 

relative  to  the  Paraguay  difficulties. 


February  11,  1869.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Navy  Department, 
Washington,  February  11, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  foHowing 
resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  2d  instant  : 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Robertson — 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  directed  to  commnnicate  to  this  house  the 
correspondence  of  Rear- Admiral  Charles  H.  Davis,  commanding  the  South  Atlantic  squadron, 
concerning  the  difficulties  with  Paraguay,  with  accompanying  papers,  together  with  any 
information  on  the  files  of  the  Navy  Department  relating  thereto. 

To  furnish  all  the  information  on  the  files  of  the  department  concern- 
ing the  difficulties  in  Paraguay,  renders  it  necessary  to  communicate 
copies  of  the  correspondence  of  Rear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon,  who  pre- 
ceded Rear- Admiral  Charles  H.  Davis  in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic 
squadron,  as  well  as  the  correspondence  of  the  last-named  officer.  Copies 
of  all  the  correspondence  are  herewith  transmitted. 
Very  respectfully,  &c, 

GIDEON  WELLES, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Rear-Admiral  Oodon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  33.]     United  States  Squadron  on  Coast  of  Brazil, 

Flag-ship  Susquehanna,  (1st  rate,) 
Harbor  of  Montevideo,  January  23, 1866. 

Sir  :  Before  leaving  Buenos  Ayres,  our  minister,  Mr.  Kirk,  informed 
me  that  Mr.  Washburn  had  stated  to  him  that  he,  Mr.  W.,  intended  to 
make  a  serious  complaint  against  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  not  having  sent  him  up  to  Paraguay  in  the  Wasp. 
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I  should  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  department  with  a 
communication  in  anticipation  of  any  such  complaint,  if  it  were  not  that 
in  doing  so  I  can  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  give  the  department 
some  information  of  the  condition  of  things  about  this  river. 

In  the  month  of  September,  not  long  after  I  reached  the  station,  Mr. 
Washburn  arrived  from  the  United  States,  and  at  once  called  to  ask 
me  if  I  could  not  send  him  to  Paraguay  on  a  man-of-war.  I  told  him 
there  was  no  vessel  at  that  time  on  the  station  that  could  be  so  employed, 
and  in  pleasant  talk  I  informed  him  that  I  would  like,  in  course  of  time, 
to  go  up  the  river  myself,  and  if  I  could  then  do  anything  for  him  I 
would ;  that  I  did  not  yet  know  how  matters  stood,  but  would  go  to 
Montevideo  and  there  would  learn  what  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Washburn  quietly  settled  himself  down  in  Rio  with  his  family, 
and  I  sailed  for  St.  Catharina.  On  my  return  to  Rio  I  found  him  still 
there. 

In  social  conversation  Mr.  Washburn's  wish  was  often  expressed,  and 
I  as  often  hoped  that  I  might  help  him  forward.  He  finally  left  and 
went  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  the  meantime  the  Paraguayans  had  evacuated  Corrientes,  about 
.800  miles  up  the  river  Parana,  but  still  200  miles  below  Asuncion,  in 
Paraguay,  and,  falling  back  into  their  own  country,  had  planted  them- 
selves behind  their  forts  and  the  difficult  pass  of  "La  Patria,"  where 
they  now  are  with  35,000  troops,  holding  at  bay  the  allied  powers  with 
50,000  men. 

As  soon  as  the  Paraguayans  left  Corrientes  the  allied  forces  entered, 
and  with  the  Brazilian  navy  holding  the  river,  the  Brazilian  admiral 
declares  the  ports  of  Paraguay  blockaded. 

This,  however,  has  been  a  question  not  quite  agreed  to  by  the  French, 
English,  and  Italians,  but  still  somewhat  respected  by  all.  In  this  posi- 
tion of  affairs  I  arrived  here. 

Called  to  Buenos  Ayres  by  duty  which  I  have  explained  to  the  depart- 
ment in  despatch  31  sent  by  this  mail,  I  was  at  once,  in  the  usual 
unofficial  manner,  urged  by  Mr.  Washburn  to  furnish  him  with  a  vessel 
of  war  to  proceed  up  the  river. 

I  made  every  inquiry  from  our  minister,  Mr.  Kirk,  and  all  our 
merchants?  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  vessel  going  to  Paraguay  to  protect 
American  interests,  and  found  that  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  such 
interests  exists  there. 

I  called  upon  the  Brazilian  admiral,  Baron  Tamandar6,  to  ask  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  blockade.  He  spoke  of  its  importance  to  the  allies; 
stated  that  the  troops  expected  to  be  ready  for  a  movement  late  in 
March,  at  which  time  the  water  would  allow  his  squadron  to  move  up; 
that  the  French,  Italians,  and  Portuguese  were  exceedingly  anxious  to 
have  their  vessels  pass  the  blockade,  but  that  thus  far  they  had  respected 
it,  and  he  hoped  I  would  not  make  a  question  of  the  matter. 

With  no  Ajnerican  interest  whatever  to  serve  by  passing  up  the  river, 
I  could  see  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  involving  myself  in  a  dispute 
with  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  republics,  who  look  upon 
the  United  States  with  the  utmost  admiration  and  friendship  as  a  lead- 
ing spirit  in  all  American  questions. 

1  preferred,  with  no  more  convincing  arguments  than  Mr.  Washburn 
had  brought  to  bear,  as  to  the  success  which  his  efforts  would  meet  with 
in  securing  peace,  to  await  such  developments  as  the  great  battle  which 
is  expected  to  come  off  may  bring  forth,  and  to  keep  out  of  troublesome 
questions  wherein  I  might  possibly  be  found  siding  with  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italians,  against  three  republics  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 
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There  are  other  reasons  for  my  refusing  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
Mr.  Washburn,  which  would  have  some  consideration  with  me  if  the 
major  one  I  have  just  given  did  not  exist. 

I  could  not  go  to  Asuncion  in  the  Wasp  without  a  greater  supply 
of  coal  than  she  carries.  As  I  could  obtain  this  only  from  the  Brazil- 
ian naval  depot  at  Corrientes,  it  would  hardly  seem  gracious  in  me  to 
first  disoblige  the  Brazilian  admiral,  if  my  going  did  no  more  than  that, 
and  then  request  him  to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  continuing  to  do  so. 

The  expenditure  of  200  tons  of  coal  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  without  other 
object  than  simply  putting  Mr.  Washburn  in  Corrientes  after  an  absence 
of  a  year  from  his  post  at  Asuncion,  might  not  be  approved  by  the 
department,  and  I  could  offer  no  better  reason  for  its  consumption  than 
the  one  that  Mr.  Washburn  and  his  family  wished  to  reach  Corrientes 
in  a  way  which  he  seems  to  think  more  dignified  than  that  of  going  in 
a  merchant  steamer  which  plies  weekly  to  that  place. 

This  is  the  season  of  great  heat;  cholerina  and  other  diseases  prevail, 
and  I  know  I  would  endanger  the  health  of  the  ship's  company  by 
ascending  the  river  at  the  present  time. 

Apart  from  all  this,  there  is  no  vessel  here  that  could  take  Mr.  Wash- 
burn and  his  family  to  Corrientes  without  putting  the  captain  and  offi- 
cers to  great  inconvenience  and  discomfort  in  such  weather  as  has  pre- 
vailed, and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  eight  weeks  to  come.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  a  trifling  consideration  if  it  subserved  the  public  inter- 
est in  the  slightest  degree,  but  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  simply 
affording  just  these  conveniences  and  comforts  to  a  person  who  seems 
willing  to  remember  only  himself,  it  does  have  weight  with  me. 

It  will  hardly  be  needful,  perhaps,  to  state  that  if  Mr.  Washburn 
should  reach  Asuncion,  he  would  be  the  only  diplomatic  agent  of 
any  kind  in  Paraguay. 

Mr.  Thornton,  the  English  minister  here,  was  entrusted  with  such 
trifling  interests  as  even  the  English  had  in  Paraguay,  and  now  he  has 
been  withdrawn.  A  French  consul  is  the  only  foreign  official  in  the 
country. 

Should  Mr.  Washburn  go  to  Asuncion,  I  shall  probably  soon  be 
informed  that  my  services  will  then  be  needed  there  for  the  protection  of 
a  really  distressed  American. 

Corrientes  is  but  the  principal  town  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  a  part  of  the  Argentine  republic,  and  if  Mr.  Washburn  was  placed 
there,  he  would  be  no  more  at  his  jiost  than  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

I  shall  be  governed  by  my  present  views  until  I  receive  instructions 
from  the  department.  While  waiting  them  nothing  that  Mr.  Wash- 
bnrn  may  do  will  affect  my  judgment  or  influence  my  actions,  which 
will  always  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Acting  Rear-Admiral  Commanding  Brazil  Squadron* 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

/Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  & 


Mr.  Welles  to  Rear-Admiral  Godon. 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  March  12, 1806. 

Sir:  Your  No.  33,  dated  the  23d  of  January  last,  has  been  received. 
This  department  has  had  no  intimation  of  Mr.  Washburn  having  com- 
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plained  to  the  Department  of  State  of  your  refusal  to  send  him  to  Para- 
guay in  a  public  vessel.    Your  course,  as  indicated  in  your  despatch,  is 
approved  of  by  this  department. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  WELLES, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Acting  Rear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon, 

Commanding  Brazil  Squadron,  Bahia,  Brazil. 


Mr.  Welles  to  Bear-Admiral  Godon. 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  April  26,  1866. 

Sir:  On  the  12th  ultimo,  the  department  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
your  despatch  numbered  23,  and  dated  January  23?  1866,  relating  prin- 
cipally to  your  interviews  with  Mr.  Washburn,  minister  to  Paraguay, 
and  to  your  action  in  not  furnishing  him  with  a  public  vessel  to  take  him 
to  his  destination.  You  expressed  some  apprehension  that  Mr.  Wash- 
burn would  complain  of  your  course  to  the  Department  of  State.  In 
the  acknowledgment  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  department  advised 
you  that  it  had  received  no  intimation  of  such  complaint  having  been 
made,  and  expressed  its  approval  of  your  proceedings  as  indicated  in 
your  despatch. 

This  matter  is  recurred  to  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  additional 
assurances  that  your  course  was  none  other  than  you  were  justified 
under  the  circumstances  in  pursuing,  and  giving  you  instructions  to  afford 
Mr.  Washburn,  in  a  certain  contingency,  a  public  conveyance — that  is, 
one  of  the  vessels  of  your  squadron,  to  Ascuncion,  which  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  United  States  require  to  be  done. 

I  submitted  your  despatch  to  the  Secretary  ol  State,  who  informed  me 
that  no  complaint  of  any  kind  has  been  preferred  against  you  to  that 
department  by  Mr.  Washburn,  nor  has  there  been  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  question  any  proceedings  which  you 
have  heretofore  adopted. 

The  hindering  and  delaying  of  Mr.  Washburn  on  his  return  to  Ascun- 
cion, of  which  you  are  doubtless  fully  advised,  is  considered  an  erroneous 
and  unfriendly  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  allies  at  war  with  Para- 
guay; explanations  from  them  are  regarded  as  due  to  the  United  States, 
and  they  have  accordingly  been  informed  that  if  in  future  they  should 
refuse  to  Mr.  Washburn  the  facilities  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  his 
journey,  an  occasion  will  have  occurred  in  which  the  dignity  of  his  gov- 
ernment must  be  consulted,  so  far  as  to  furnish  the  minister  the  convey- 
ance and  convoy  necessary,  though  possibly,  at  some  cost  and  incon- 
nience.  I  am  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  you  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  misapprehended  by  him. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  the  last  communication  from  Mr.  Washburn 
it  is  probable  that  the  allies  will  desist  from  any  further  opposition  to  his 
progress.  It  is  incompatible,  however,  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  United  States  that  their  representative  should  be  hindered  or  delayed 
on  his  way  to  his  official  residence  in  a  foreign  country,  and  he  has 
accordingly  been  instructed  to  ask  the  commander  of  the  allied  forces, 
and  the  president  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  a  respectful  manner,  to 
give  him  a  safe  conduct  through  the  military  lines.    This  it  is  believed 
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will  be  accorded  to  him,  but  in  the  event  that  it  should  not,  he  has  been 
further  instructed,  without  unreasonable  delay,  to  apply  to  you  for  a 
passage  on  a  war  vessel,  with  sufficient  naval  escort,  to  his  destination. 
You  will,  therefore,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
authorities  to  permit  him  to  reach  the  government  to  which  he  is  accred- 
ited, (which  refusal,  however,  is  not  anticipated,)  furnish  him  with  the 
necessary  facilities  for  that  purpose. 

The  delay  of  Mr.  Washburn  in  prosecuting  his  journey,  and  the 
obstructions  interposed  in  the  meantime  by  others,  are  not  matters  which 
are  now  necessary  to  be  discussed.  It  is  a  special  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  Mr.  Washburn  should  reach  Paraguay,  and  if  other 
efforts  fail,  that  he  should  receive  the  aid  of  the  naval  commander. 
Under  these  circumstances  you  will  extend  to  him,  as  the  representative 
of  this  government,  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  accomplish  that  object. 
Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Acting  Bear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Brazil  Squadron,  Bahia,  Brazil. 


Rear-Admiral  Godon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  57.]         United  States  Squadron  on  coast  of  Brazil, 

Flagship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 
Harbor  of  Montevideo,  May  18,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  I  have  returned 
to  this  port  in  the  Wasp  after  an  absence  of  about  five  weeks,  spent 
partly  at  Buenos  Ayres  but  principally  in  the  Uruguay  river,  which  I 
ascended  as  far  as  Paysandu,  some  200  miles  above  Montevideo. 

Since  the  bombardment  of  that  place  some  18  months  ago  by  the  Bra- 
zilians and  the  revolutionary  faction  of  Uruguay,  under  General  Flores, 
who  is  now  president  of  the  republic,  the  city  has  remained  in  a  state  of 
partial  ruin. 

Beturning  from  Paysandu  I  anchored  oft*  Concepcion.  It  would  have 
given  me  pleasure  to  have  visited  General  Urguiza,  who  though  not  in 
authority  at  this  time  is  certainly  the  influential  man  of  Entre  Kios,and 
at  the  same  time  very  friendly  to  the  United  States,  although  looked  upon 
by  his  own  government  with  distrust.  Under  the  circumstances  I  would 
not  make  the  first  call. 

During  a  portion  of  my  stay  at  Concepcion  the  weather  was  very 
inclement,  and  for  three  days  previous  to  sailing  I  was  absent  in  the 
country  on  the  Uruguay  side.  On  the  eve  of  leaving  the  general  sent 
me  his  card,  but  as  I  had  already  delayed  beyond  my  original  intention 
I  could  not  prolong  my  visit. 

We  passed,  going  up  or  down  the  river  or  at  anchor  near  the  small 
towns  and  saladeros  along  its  banks,  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty 
vessels,  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian,  but  not  one  American.  In 
fact  few  Americans  are  to  be  met  with  anywhere  on  the  river ;  our  four 
years'  war  will  account  for  this. 

I  hope  the  enterprising  spirit  of  our  people  will  soon  change  this  state 
of  tilings,  as  the  trade  must  be  very  profitable,  and  no  doubt  a  large  part 
of  the  produce  from  the  river  reaches  our  ports  in  foreign  bottoms. 
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My  visit  to  Buenos  Ayres  was  particularly  agreeable  in  so  far  as  my 
intercourse  with  the  authorities  was  concerned.  While  there,  Mr. 
Octaviano,  special  envoy  representing  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  in  the  con- 
ferences of  the  allied  powers,  requested  an  interview  with  me  on  the 
subject  of  the  allies  having  denied  to  Mr.  Washburn  a  passage  into 
Paraguay  through  the  military  lines  during  active  operations.  He 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Washburn  could  have  passed  into  Paraguay  in  a 
merchant  vessel  at  any  time  previous  to  the  occupation  of  the  "Tres 
Bocas"  by  the  Brazilian  fleet  without  objection  being  raised  on  the  part 
of  the  allies,  but  that  this  movement  being  accomplished  the  Paraguay 
river  was  effectually  closed,  and  therefore  since  establishing  this  line  of 
blockade  they  had  declined  to  allow  him  to  pass. 

While  I  did  not  question  the  right  of  blockade  at  that  point,  nor  the 
propriety  of  declension  on  the  part  of  the  general  commanding  to  grant 
the  requested  passport,  I  suggested  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  might  think  such  a  refusal,  perhaps,  not  very  friendly  and  amiable 
on  the  part  of  the  allies.  Some  days  after,  Mr.  Octaviana  informed  me 
that  orders  had  been  given  to  allow  Mr.  Washburn  to  proceed  as  soon 
as  a  battle  should  take  place,  the  result  of  which  would  make  it  seem 

clear  that  the  allied  forces  were  about  to  advance. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Acting  Rear-Admiral  Commanding  Brazil  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Bear-Admiral  Oodon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  82.]  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

United  States  Flag-ship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 

Harbor  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  June  29,  1866. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  department's 
despatch  of  the  26th  of  April,  referring  to  its  letter  of  March  12,  approv- 
ing of  my  action  in  not  furnishing  to  Mr.  Washburn  a  public  vessel  to 
take  him  to  his  destination  at  Asuncion,  and  directing  me  uin  a  certain 
contingency  to  supply  him  (Mr.  Washburn)  with  the  necessary  facilities 
for  that  purpose,"  &c. 

The  department  will  already  have  noticed  by  my  letter  No.  57,  of  May 
18,  that  I  had  anticipated  the  displeasure  our  government  would  feel  at 
having  our  minister  deuied  a  passage  through  the  allied  lines  into  Para- 
guay, and  although  the  allies  may  have  had  the  right  to  refuse  the 
passage,  I  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Octaviana  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  would  consider  the  refusal  neither  friendly  nor  amiable. 
He  (Mr.  Octaviana)  was  certainly  impressed  with  my  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  that  refusal,  which  was  only  made  known  to  me  through 
Mr.  Octaviana  himself,  as  up  to  the  present  moment  I  am  without  either 
private  or  official  information  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Washburn.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  have  an  interview  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  this  government  through  our  acting  charge  d'affaires,  and  informally 
to  make  known  to  him  the  disadvantage  which  will  result  from  further 
interruption  to  Mr.  Washburn's  movements. 

When  the  occasion  named  by  the  department  in  the  despatch  referred 
to  arrives,  I  shall  act  on  its  orders  with  promptness. 
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Permit  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  deli- 
cate terms  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  convey  your  approval  of 
my  conduct  thus  far,  and  if  it  be  proper,  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  State  informed  of  the.  gratification  I  feel  at  his  assurances 
of  continued  confidence. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Acting  Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rear-Admiral  Oodon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  85.]  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

United  States  Flag-ship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 

Harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  6, 1866. 

Sir:  Beferring  to  my  letter  to  the  department  of  June  29,  No.  82, 1 
therein  stated  that  I  should  endeavor  to  have  an  interview  with  the  min- 
ister for  foreign  affairs  of  this  government  through  our  acting  charge, 
and  endeavor  to  make  him  understand  the  disadvantage  which  would 
result  from  any  further  interruption  of  the  movements  of  Mr.  Washburn, 
our  minister  to  Paraguay. 

I  had  previously  been  informed  through  Mr.  Octaviana  that  this  gov- 
ernment thought  the  passage  of  Mr.  Washburn  into  Paraguay  at  this 
time  would  give  to  President  Lopez  a  moral  support  which  the  allies 
were  very  anxious  to  avoid,  and  at  the  same  time  they  desired  to  seem 
to  have  the  entire  right  to  blockade  the  river  from  the  Tres  Bocas,  where 
they  now  are. 

This  right  had  been  contested  by  the  English,  French,  and  Italians, 
beyond  mid-channel — that  is  to  say,  the  right  to  blockade  the  channel 
of  the  river  Paraguay,  which  is  on  the  side  of  Grand  Chaco,  opposite  to 
Paraguay,  and  belonging  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  not  clearly 
established,  although  there  are  no  ports  of  entry  on  that  side,  and  the 
ports  above  the  province  of  Paraguay  on  that  river,  belonging  to  Brazil, 
were  closed. 

I  endeavored  in  my  interview  with  the  minister  to  show  him  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  allow  Mr.  Washburn  to  pass  through  the  military  lines 
at  once  than  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  send  a  vessel  beyond  the 
blockading  squadron  to  Asuncion,  for  if  they  wished  that  question  left 
open  for  future  debate,  it  would  be  better  for  them  not  to  have  it  prac- 
tically solved. 

I  had  one  interview  on  these  subjects  with  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  two  with  the  under-secretary,  who  is  certainly  the  most 
clear-headed  man  in  the  government. 

The  conversations  were  entirely  unofficial,  although  very  plain  on  my 
part,  and  it  is  distinctly  understood  by  them  that  unless  our  minister  is 
permitted  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  destination,  I  will  place  him  there 
without  further  delay. 

I  cannot  positively  say  that  the  order  will  be  given  as  I  desired,  but 
orders  of  some  kind  were  sent  by  the  mail  which  left  on  the  8th. 

I  was  anxious  that  the  government  here,  which  is  doubtless  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  allies,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  make  amends  for 
the  apparent  unfriendliness  of  the  act  of  obstructing  the  movements  of 
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Mr.  Washburn  on  his  return  to  Asuncion,  and  at  the  same  time  I  desired 
to  keep  myself,  if  possible,  from  assuming  the  European  side  in  the 
question  of  the  blockade  of  the  river  as  it  now  stands.  I  so  stated  this 
to  the  minister,  but  added  that  our  right  was  so  perfect  to  send  a  min- 
ister to  Paraguay,  with  which  country  we  were  on  terms  of  friendship, 
that  doubtless  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  claim  an 
explanation  tor  the  delay  of  Mr.  Washburn,  and  that  I  had  already 
received  instructions  how  to  act. 

July  7. — Since  my  interview  our  acting  charge  d'affaires,  Mr.  Lidge- 
wood,  has  received  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  will,  of 
course,  communicate  officially  with  the  government  here  on  the  subject 

The  details  of  my  conversation  with  the  minister  will  probably  be 
reported  by  Mr.  Lidgewood  to  the  Department  of  State,  but  I  thought 
it  might  be  interesting  to  the  Navy  Department  to  know  the  result  of 

my  interview. 

•  •••••  • 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Acting  Bear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rear-Admiral  Oodon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  94.]  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

United  States  Flag-ship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 

Harbor  of  Bahia,  August  25,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  of  my  arrival  at  this 

port. 

•  •••••  • 

On  the  2l8t  of  July  I  sent  instructions  to  Commander  Crosby  of  the 
Shamokin  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Corrientes,  in  case 
it  should  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Paraguay,  under  the  contingency 
mentioned  in  department's  letter  of  April  26. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Acting  Bear- Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Sqnadran. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Bear-Admiral  Oodon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  99.]  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

United  States  Flag-ship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 

Harbor  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  September  17,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  of  my  return  to  this 
port  from  Bahia,  after  a  passage  of  seven  days. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  a  letter  in  duplicate  from  Mr.  Washburn, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  department's  instructions  to  me  of  April  26,  and  also 
a  copy  of  a  despatch  to  him  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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1  have  replied  to  Mr.  Washburn's  letter  and  enclose  herewith  (STos.  1, 
2,  3.  and  4)  copies  of  the  correspondence,  as  also  letter  from  General 
Webb,  No.  5. 

I  have  endeavored  to  fully  impress  my  mind  with  the  department's 
instructions  of  April  26,  in  regard  to  placing  Mr.  Washburn  at  his  official 
post  in  Paraguay,  and  have  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  inten- 
tion expressed  in  my  letter  to  him  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  and 
believe  that  the  department  will  so  consider  it. 

To  send  Mr.  Washburn  to  Asuncion  in  a  vessel  of  war  with  a  naval 
escort,  thereby  forcing  the  blockade,  before  the  letter  which  he  is  directed 
to  address  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  army  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  been  received  by  those  authorities, 
or  before  a  refusal  to  grant  the  request  for  a  safe  conduct  through  the 
military  lines  has  been  received,  would  not,  I  think,  be  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  the  department,  or  the  evident  intention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would,  in  effect,  be  treating  the  previous 
hindrance  to  Mr.  Washburn's  movements  as  an  unfriendly  proceeding, 
while  Mr.  Seward  distinctly  states  the  President  does  not  wish  it  to  be 
so  considered. 

I  have  been  expecting  daily  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Washburn  at 
his  post,  for  I  believed  that  when  the  request,  under  his  last  instructions 
from  the  State  Department,  had  been  made,  orders  would  be  issued  for 
a  safe  conduct  through  the  lines,  and  I  presume  that  to  the  non-fulfilment 
of  those  instructions  his  continued  absence  is  due. 

The  department  will  perceive  by  Mr.  Washburn's  letter  to  me  that  he 
considers  his  former  application  to  pass  the  lines  sufficient  to  justify  him 
in  requesting  from  me  a  naval  force,  although  his  instructions  authorized 
him  to  ask  for  it  only  in  case  of  a  renewed  denial. 

In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Washburn  I  have  stated  that,  although  he  should 
be  offered  by  the  allies  a  safe  conduct  through  the  military  lines,  I  still 
would  furnish  him  with  a  suitable  vessel  to  go  to  Asuncion,  not  in  a 
threatening  way,  however,  as  he  seems  to  desire,  but  in  a  friendly  yet 
dignified  manner. 

If  in  doing  this  I  am  going  beyond  the  instructions  of  the  department, 
I  would  only  say  in  justification  that  the  long  delay  and  inconvenience 
to  which  our  minister  has  been  subjected  already  seems  to  render  it 
proper  and  expedient  that  I  should,  for  the  dignity  of  the  country,  place 
him  beyond  the  chance  of  further  annoyance. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
.    Acting  Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  ilie  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Washburn  to  Rear-Admiral  Godon. 

Buenos  Ayees,  August  8, 1866. 

Sir  :  Since  my  last  interview  with  you  in  the  city,  in  January  last,  I 
have  made  repeated  attempts  to  reach  my  post  of  official  duties  in  Para- 
guay. I  have  been  unable  to  do  so  from  the  fact  that  the  allied  powers 
now  at  war  with  that  republic  have  refused  to  grant  me  permission  to 
pass  through  their  military  lines. 

I  have  therefore  been  waiting  here  and  at  Corrientes,  nearly  all  the 
time  at  the  latter  place,  till  I  could  inform  my  government  that  you  had 
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declined  to  furnish  me  with  a  war  vessel  to  take  me  to  my  destination, 
and  that  the  allies  had  refused  me  a  passage  through  their  lines. 

By  the  last  mail  from  the  United  States,  being  then  at  Corrientes,  I 
received  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  informs 
me  that  the  President  is  very  much  surprised  at  the  course  of  the  allied 
commanders  in  detaining  me,  as  it  is  a  proceeding  both  discourteous  and 
illegal.  He  also  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  the  Hon.  Gideon 
Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  had  addressed  to  you,  in  which  you  are 
instructed  to  furnish  me  with  a  war  vessel  and  such  convoy  as  might  be 
necessary  to  take  me  to  Paraguay.  Copies  of  these  two  letters  are  en- 
closed herewith. 

I  had  already  anticipated  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  had  requested  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies  a  pas- 
sage through  their  military  lines  for  myself  and  family.  But  it  has 
been  persistently  refused,  and  I  therefore  request  you  to  provide  me  with 
a  war  vessel  and  the  necessary  convoy,  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  government. 

I  arrived  at  this  place  yesterday  from  Corrientes,  and  shall  await  here, 
or  at  Montevideo,  the  arrival  of  so  much  of  the  squadron  as  you  may 
detail  for  the  voyage  to  Paraguay. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  A.  WASHBURN. 

Acting  Rear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Brazil  Squadron,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Washburn. 

No.  43.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  April  16, 1866. 

Sni :  Your  despatch  of  the  8th  of  February  last  has  been  received.  I 
thank  you  for  the  very  interesting  information  which  it  gives  concerning 
the  military  situation  in  the  war  between  the  several  allied  powers  and 
the  republic  of  Paraguay. 

The  President  is  surprised  to  learn  that  you  have  been  hindered  and 
delayed  in  the  military  lines  of  the  allies  on  your  return  to  Asuncion. 
That  delay  is  inconvenient,  and  is  deemed  not  altogether  courteous. 
The  President  desires  to  regard  it  as  a  not  unfriendly  proceeding. 

Should  the  hindrance  still  continue  you  will  address  yourself  at  once 
to  the  commander  of  the  allied  forces  and  to  the  President  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  You  will  inform  them  that  you  are  proceeding  as  resident 
minister  for  the  United  States  at  Asuncion  ;  that  you  are  charged  with 
no  duties  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  neutrality  which  the  United 
States  bas  maintained  in  the  war  in  which  the  allies  are  engaged  with 
Paraguay.  You  will  ask  them  in  the  name  of  this  government  to  give 
you,  together  with  your  family  and  domestics,  safe  conduct  through 
their  military  lines. 

Should  the  hindrance  not  cease  within  a  reasonable  time  you  will  then 
deliver  a  copy  of  these  instructions,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  accom- 
panying letter  of  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to 
Admiral  Godon,  and  will  proceed  in  such  vessel,  under  such  convoy  as 
he  shall  furnish,  to  the  place  of  your  destination. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Charles  A.  Washburn,  Esq.,  cfcc,  cfcc,  &c. 
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Mr.  Washburn  to  Bear-Admiral  Godon. 

Buenos  Ayres,  August  28, 1866. 

Sir  :  On  the  8th  instant  I  delivered  to  Captain  Crosby,  of  the  United 
States  war  steamer  Shamokin,  a  package  addressed  to  you  containing  a 
letter  from  myself,  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  you. 

1  have  since  learned  that  owing  to  disasters  to  steamers  and  your 
orders  to  the  officers  not  to  send  their  mail  matter  by  the  French  packet, 
that  that  communication  of  mine  did  not  leave  Montevideo  for  some  20 
days  after  it  left  here. 

Fearing  lest  some  other  accident  may  happen  that  may  cause  its  fur- 
ther detention  or  loss,  I  send  herewith  a  duplicate  copy  of  my  letter  to 
you  and  a  second  copy  of  Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  me.  I  do  not  send 
another  copy  of  Mr.  Welles's  letter,  as  you  have  doubtless  already  re- 
ceived the  original,  and  it  will  therefore  be  unnecessary. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  A.  WASHBUBN. 

Acting  Rear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon, 

Commanding  Brazil  Squadron,  Bio  de  Janeiro. 


Bear-Admiral  Godon  to  Mr.  Washburn. 

South  Atlantic  Squadron,  Flag-ship  Brooklyn, 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  September  16,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two  letters,  dated 
respectively  the  8th  and  28th  of  August,  the  first  in  duplicate,  enclosing 
copies  of  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  yourself,  and  also  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  me,  containing 
instructions  under  which,  in  a  certain  contingency,  I  was  to  send  you 
in  a  vessel  of  the  squadron  to  Asuncion. 

In  anticipation  of  the  contingency  therein  alluded  to. I  had  given 
orders  in  the  month  of  July  to  Commander  Crosby,  of  the  Shamokin,  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  for  immediate  service  up  the  river  Paraguay. 

The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  leaves  me  in  no  doubt  how 
to  act  in  regard  to  his  orders.  It  informs  me  that  you  have  been 
instructed  to  ask  the  commander  of  the  allied  forces  and  the  President 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  a  respectful  manner,  to  give  you  a  safe 
conduct  through  the  military  lines,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  accorded 
to  you;  but  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  done  you  have  been  further 
instructed,  without  unreasonable  delay,  to  apply  to  me  for  a  passage  in 
a  war  vessel,  with  sufficient  naval  escort,  to  your  destination.. 

Clear  as  the  instructions  are,  they  are  made  even  more  distinct  by  the 
despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  yourself,  a  copy  of  which  you 
have  been  kind  enough,  under  directions  from  the  department,  to  fur- 
nish me. 

That  despatch,  after  alluding  to  the  "inconvenient"  and  "not  alto- 
gether courteous"  delay  caused  you  in  returning  to  Asuncion,  but  with- 
out desiring  to  regard  it  as  an  "unfriendly  proceeding,"  directs  that, 
should  the  hindrance  still  continue,  you  are  to  address  yourself  at  once 
to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Argentine  Kepublic,  informing  them  that  you  are  proceeding  as 
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resident  minister  for  the  United  States  at  Asuncion ;  that  yon  are 
charged  with  no  duties  inconsistent  with  the  neutrality  which  the  Uuited 
States  has  maintained  in  the  war  in  which  the  allies  are  engaged  with 
Paraguay,  and  to  ask  them,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  govera- 
ernment,  to  give  you,  together  with  your  family  and  domestics,  safe  con- 
duct through  the  military  lines.  After  having  addressed  this  letter,  a* 
directed,  the  despatch  adds:  "Should  the  hindrance  not  cease  within  a 
reasonable  time,"  you  will  then  deliver  a  copy  of  these  instruction*, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  accompanying  letter  of  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  the"  Navy  to  me,  and  will  proceed  in  such  vessel  as  1 
shall  furnish  to  the  place  of  your  destination. 

You  will  perceive,  sir,  from  the  preceding  synopsis  of  your  and  my 
instructions  that  the  contingency  alluded  to  has  not  arrived,  and  that  1 
would  not  be  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  orders  of  my  superior,  or  the 
evident  intention  of  those  from  your  chief,  by  immediately  sending  yon 
to  your  destination  in  a  vessel  of  war  as  you  request. 

The  Secretary  of  State  evidently  desired  to  show  the  Argentine  gov- 
ernment that  the  obstructions  interposed  by  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  allies  to  your  passage  through  the  military  lines  to  your  legitimate 
duties  was  regarded  as  an  act  "not  courteous,"  and  one  which  was 
causing  an  agent  of  t<he  United  States  inconvenience ;  that,  as  there  was 
no  good  reason  for  such  a  course,  they  were  requested  not  only  to  dis- 
continue it,  but  to  aid  you  with  a  safe  conduct  through  the  military  lines. 

Therefore,  until  you  receive  from  the  authorities  named,  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  that  request,  within  a  reasonable  time,  my  orders  will  not 
justify  me  in  construing  the  hindrance  to  your  movements  as  a  proceed- 
ing sufficiently  "  unfriendly"  to  require  me  to  send  you  with  an  armed 
escort  through  the  blockading  squadron. 

From  the  character  of  the  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  it  is 
clear  to  my  mind  that  no  violent  measures  are  either  desired  or  antici- 
pated, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  distinctly  informs  me,  as  you  will 
notice  in  his  letter,  that  from  the  general  tenor  of  your  last  communica- 
tion it  was  probable  that  the  allies  would  desist  from  any  further  oppo- 
sition to  your  progress. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  regret  I  find  that  your  letter,  which  I  have  been 
expecting,  does  not  state  that  you  have  addressed  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  allied  forces  or  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  desired  safe  conduct,  or  that  yon  have 
allowed  a  "reasonable  time"  for  the  hindrance  to  cease  "before  making 
the  application  for  a  vessel  and  suitable  naval  escort  to  take  you  to  your 
destination." 

I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  inconvenience  and  seeming  discour- 
tesy of  the  allies  in  keeping  a  minister  of  the  United  States  from  pass- 
ing through  the  military  lines  to  his  post,  and  have  communicated  with 
our  acting  charge  d'affaires  to  this  government  in  regard  to  it,  from 
whom  1  learned  that  the  obstructions  would  be  removed. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  the  same  information  will  be  given  to  you  when 
you  address  the  President  of  the  Argentine  government,  as  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  truly  friendly  relations  that  exist  between  the  allies  now  at  war 
against  Paraguay  and  our  own  government  disposes  me  still  more  to 
refrain  from  committing  any  act  which  would  seem  like  arrogance  in  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  like  the  United  States  towards  governments 
too  weak  to  resent  it,  although  they  might,  in  their  very  weakness,  ven- 
ture to  commit  indiscretions,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

Should  a  refusal  of  safe  conduct  follow  your  letter  to  the  Argentine 
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government  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  allies,  I  will  then  consider, 
under  my  instructions,  that  they  have  committed  an  unfriendly  act,  and 
that  the  occasion  has  arrived  for  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  to  be 
sustained,  by  furnishing  you  with  a  vessel  and  suitable  naval  escort  to 
carry  you  through  the  blockading  squadron  to  your  station. 

Even  should  a  safeguard  be  offered  you  for  your  passage  through 
the  lines,  as  is  fully  anticipated,  I  will,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
delay,  still  find  it  advisable,  if  you  desire  it,  to  furnish  you  with  a  ves- 
sel to  carry  you,  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  with  national  dignity,  to  the 
government  to  which  you  are  accredited. 
I  shall  await  and  hope  to  receive  an  early  communication  from  you. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Acting  Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 
Hon.  C.  A.  Washburn, 

Minister  Resident  for  the  United  States  at  Asuncion. 


Mr.  Webb  to  Rear-Admiral  Godon. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

PetropoliSj  September  16, 1866. 

Sir :  In  reply  to  your  official  note  of  yesterday,  received  at  7  p.  m. 
this  evening,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  communicate.  lor  your  information, 
that  on  the  22d  of  August  I  advised  Mr.  Washburn  officially  that  all 
obstructions  on  the  part  of  the  allied  fleet  to  his  repairing  to  his  post  of 
duty  had  been  removed. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  WATSON  WEBB. 
Acting  Rear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon, 

Commanding  U.  S.  South  American  Squadron. 


Rear-Admiral  Godon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  107.J  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

United  States  Flag-ship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 
Harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro^  October  8, 1866. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith,  numbered  1,  a  copy  of  an 
order  to  Commander  Crosby,  directing  him  to  convey  Mr.  Washburn, 
minister  to  Paraguay,  to  his  post,  at  Asuncion. 

Presuming  that  by  the  time  that  order  reached  Buenos  Ayres  Mr. 
Washburn  would  have  fulfilled  his  instructions  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I  addressed  him  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which,  numbered  2,  is  herewith 
enclosed,  informing  him  of  the  orders  I  had  given  to  Commander  Crosby. 

The  river  has  been  very  low  for  some  time,  but  I  hope  the  Shamokin 
can  go  up.  I  would  have  sent  the  Wasp,  but  she  does  not  carry  enough 
coal  to  go  and  return,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  a  supply  at 
Corrientes  j  of  course  none  can  be  obtained  at  Asuncion. 

I  have  given,  as  the  department  will  perceive,  distinct  orders  to  Com- 
mander Crosby  not  to  afford  a  passage  to  General  Lopez,  or  to  any  Par- 
aguayans. I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  as  the  usual  hard  common  sense  of  a  navy  officer 
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would  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  impropriety  of  such  a  course,  but  Mr. 
Washburn  so  earnestly  urged  upon  me  the  advantage  it  would  be  to 
General  Lopez  to  have  one  of  our  men-of  war  convenient  to  bring  him 
away  from  Paraguay,  if  he  so  desired,  and  seemed  to  think  tbat  it  was 
such  a  good  reason  for  giving  him  (Mr.  W.)  a  vessel  of  war  to  go  up  to 
Asuncion,  that  I  deemed  it  proper  to  make  the  order  clear  and  unmis- 
takble  on  that  point. 

General  Asbotli  arrived  in  the  last  steamer,  and  has  proceeded  to  his 
post  at  Buenos  Ayres.         *  *  *  •  * 

Under  the  circumstances  I  have  directed  the  senior  officer  at  Monte- 
video to  take  General  Asboth  from  that  point  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  a  ves- 
sel of  war,  to  salute  him  on  his  landing,  and  to  make  bis  advent  as 
official  as  possible. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Bear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy*  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rear-Admiral  Oodon  to  Commander  Crosby. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Juniata, 

Harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  5,  1866. 

Sir:  On  application  in  writing  from  our  minister  resident  at  Para- 
guay, Mr.  Washburn,  to  whom  I  have  written  this  day,  you  will  proceed 
with  him  and  his  family,  in  the  Shamokin  under  your  command,  to  Par- 
aguay, and  land  him  in  Asuncion.  You  will  make  the  be-st  of  your 
way  up  the  river,  and,  on  reaching  the  blockading  squadron,  you"  will 
inform  the  commanding  officer  of  your  orders  to  convey  our  minister  to 
his  official  post,  and  will  not  delay  your  journey.  Permit  no  passengers, 
letters,  or  packages  to  be  sent  up  in  your  vessel,  except  such  as  belong 
to  the  minister.  Observe  the  strictest  neutrality  between  the  belliger- 
ents. You  will  under  no  circumstances  give  to  Lopez,  or  any  Para- 
guayans, a  passage  in  your  vessel  on  your  return.  After  remaining  a 
reasonable  time  at  Asuncion  you  will  make  the  best  of  your  way  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  If  Mr.  Washburn  has  gone  up  the  river  Corrientes  you 
will  go  there  and  carry  out  these  instructions. 
Respectfully, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Rear- Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 
Commander  Peirce  Crosby, 

Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Shamokin. 


Rear-Admiral  Oodon  to  Mr.  Washburn. 

South  Atlantic  Squadron,  Flag-ship  Juniata, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  5,  1866. 

Sir  :  On  the  16th  ultimo  I  addressed  you  a  communication  in  answer 
to  yours  of  the  8th  and  28th  August,  1866. 

I  have  been  officially  informed  by  General  Webb,  our  minister  at  this 
court,  that  all  obstructions  to  your  passing  the  military  lines  of  the 
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allies  into  Paraguay  have  been  removed,  and  that  he  has  so  informed 
you.  Presuming  that  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  also 
given  you  the  same  answer  to  your  demand  to  that  effect,  I  have 
instructed  Commander  Crosby,  of  the  Shamokin,  to  receive  you  and 
your  family,  on  your  requesting  it  in  writing,  on  board  his  vessel,  and 
to  convey  you  to  your  official  residence. 

I  have  explained  my  reasons  for  thus  going  beyond  its  instructions  to 
the  Navy  Department,  which  I  presume  will  be  satisfactory. 
1  am,  very  respectfully, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Bear-Admiral  United  States  Navy. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Washburn, 

American  Minister  Resident  to  Paraguay. 


Lieutenant  Commander  Marvin  to  Commander  Crosby. 

South  Atlantic  Squadron,  Flag-ship  Juniata, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  6,  1806. 

Captain  :  I  am  directed  by  the  admiral  to  say  to  you,  in  explanation 
of  his  order  No.  1,  of  yesterday,  that  if  you  have  positive  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Warhburn's  arrival  at  Asuncion,  of  course  that  order  is  not  to  be 
carried  out  in  any  respect.  Also,  that  should  you,  after  going  as  far  as 
Corrientes,  find  that  Mr  W.  has  gone  to  Asuncion,  you  are  at  once  to 
return  to  Buenos  Ayres,  using  as  little  coal  as  may  be  [necessary]  in 
coming  down. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  D.  MAKVIN, 
Fleet  Lieutenant  Commander. 
Commander  Peirce  Crosby, 

Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Shamokin.    • 


Rear-Admiral  Oodon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  110.]  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

United  States  Flag-ship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 

Harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  24,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith,  numbered  1,  a  copy  of  a 
communication  received  from  Mr.  Washburn,  in  reply  to  my  letter  to 
him  of  the  16th  of  September,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
department. 

I  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  document,  and  intended  at 
first  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  that  simple  acknowledgment,  but  there 
are  so  many  inconsistencies  in  the  letter,  and  there  is  so  much  confusion 
throughout,  that  I  have  determined  to  send  it  to  the  department  with 
some  remarks. 

On  the  last  of  June  I  received  the  department's  instructions  to  place 
Mr.  Washburn  at  his  post  at  Asuncion,  u  in  a  certain  contingency,''  viz : 
a  renewed  refusal  of  the  allies  to  permit  him  to  pass  the  military  lines 
into  Paraguay,  on  his  requesting  it,  by  orders  forwarded  at  the  same 
time  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  While  waiting  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Washburn  that  he  had  obeyed  these  orders,  and  had  been  granted  or 
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refused  the  required  permission,  I  sailed  for  Bahia,  having  first  learned 
from  this  government,  however,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  a  refusaL 
On  my  return  to  this  port  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Washburn,  dated 
August  8,  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  instructions  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  a  copy  of  his  instructions  from  the  State  Department. 

His  letter  simply  informs  me  that  he  had  anticipated  his  instructions, 
and  that  permission  to  pass  through  the  military  lines  had  been  per- 
sistently refused  him,  and  requesting  me  to  furnish  him  with  a  war  ves- 
sel to  tak^  him  to  his  post,  stating  that  he  would  wait  in  Buenos  Ayres 
or  Montevideo,  "the  arrival  of  so  much  of  the  squadron  as  you  (I)  may 
detail  for  the  voyage  to  Paraguay." 

In  answer  to  this  application  I  wrote  him,  September  16,  giving  him 
my  construction  of  your  orders,  and  the  view  that  I  took  of  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  him,  a  copy  of  which  he  was  directed  to  furnish 
me. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  letter  of  instructions  gave  Mr.  Washburn 
almost  the  very  language  in  which  he  wa«  to  word  his  address  to  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies  and  the  president  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  Such  an  order  could  not,  therefore,  be  "  anticipated," 
and  if  something  similar  had  been  done  previously  it  still  had  to  be 
repeated  and  the  refusal  renewed,  or  a  reasonable  time  be  allowed  to 
pass,  as  the  order  required,  before  making  the  call  upon  me. 

As  this  had  not  been  done,  as  the  order  had  not  been  obeyed  either 
in  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  from  the  State  Department, 
I  declined  to  comply  with  Mr.  Washburn's  request.  In  fact,  the  u  con- 
tingency "  had  not  arrived  in  which  I  was  to  act,  and  I  so  stated  it  to 
him. 

With  Mr.  Washburn's  letter  of  the  8th  of  August  I  also  received  one 
dated  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  advising  me  that  the  former  letter  had 
been  written,  but  neither  of  them  gave  me  any  information  or  intima- 
tion of  other  and  later  instructions  having  been  sent  to  him  from  the 
State  Department. 

I  bad  learned,  however,  from  General  Webb,  that  on  the  22d  of 
August  he  had  mailed  an  official  letter  to  Mr.  Washburn,  informing 
him  that  the  allies  had  reaioved  all  obstructions  to  his  passing  through 
the  military  lines.  General  Webb's  letter  should  have  arrived  about  the 
time  Mr.  Washburn  wrote  on  the  28th.  I  therefore  knew  that  if  Mr.  W. 
had  not  received  the  general's  letter  when  he  wrote  he  would  very  soon  do 
so,  and  upon  finding  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  proceeding  to  his 
post  removed,  he  would  simply  obey  a  very  clearly- worded  order  from 
his  chief  and  receive  the  free  pass  demanded  by  him.  I  concluded  my 
letter  to  him  by  stating  that  even  though  the  pass  should  be  granted,  1 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  give  him  a  vessel  of  war  to  go  to  Asun- 
cion, if  he  still  desired  it. 

In  this  1  knew  I  was  going  beyond  my  orders,  and  that  my  doing  so 
might  not,  and  even  now  may  not,  be  approved  by  the  department  I 
have,  however,  given  my  reasons  for  what  I  proposed  doing,  and  hoped 
that  they  would  meet  the  views  of  the  department. 

After  despatching  my  letter  I  paid  a  visit  to  General  Webb,  at  Pe- 
tropolis,  and  he  there  showed  me,  to  my  surprise,  a  despatch  from  Mr. 
Seward,  dated  June  28,  from  which  I  learned  that  General  Webb  and 
Mr.  Kirk,  our  minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  had  been  ordered  by 
the  State  Department  to  demand  their  passports,  if  the  detention  of  Mr. 
Washburn  continued  and  explanations  were  not  given  in  six  or  eight 
days ;  that  Mr.  Washburn  himself  had  been  directed  to  return  home  if 
the  "  hindrance"  alluded  to  had  not  ceased  through  £ome  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  allies. 
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It  was  then  evident  that  my  orders  to  place  Mr.  Washburn  in  Asun- 
cion by  forcing  the  blockade,  in  case  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  allies 
to  allow  him  to  pass,  became  inoperative ;  for  if  the  opposition  to  his 
going  through  the  military  lines  was  continued,  or  the  hindrance  had 
not  ceased,  through  some  proceedings  of  the  allies,  then  Mr.  Washburn 
could  not  proceed  to  his  post  at  all,  for  his  orders  required  him  to  return 
home.  Evidently  a  blockade  was  not  [to]  be  forced  with  the  minister  on 
board,  but  diplomatic  relations  were  to  cease  and  other  measures  were 
to  be  taken. 

All  opposition  having  been  removed,  however,  and  Mr.  Washburn 
having  been  officially  informed  of  the  fact  by  General  Webb,  I,  presum- 
ing that  he  would  have  complied  with  his  orders  after  receiving  my  letter 
of  September  16,  wrote  to  him,  stating  that  I  had  instructed  Com- 
mander Crosby  to  take  him  to  his  post  at  Asuncion  upon  his  making  a 
written  application  to  that  officer.  A  copy  of  that  letter  and  of  the 
orders  to  Commander  Crosby  have  already  been  forwarded  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

With  this  narrative  of  facts  the  department  may  read,  with  just  ap- 
preciation of  his  reasoning  faculties  and  consistency,  Mr.  Washburn's 
letter,  which  I  now  forward. 

Mr.  Washburn  must  have  had  in  his  possession,  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, General  Webb's  letter,  officially  informing  him  of  the  removal  of 
all  obstructions  to  his  passing  the  allied  lines,  yet  for  more  than  a  month 
he  has  failed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it,  although  three  regular 
mails  have  arrived  during  that  time  from  the  river;  and  he  states  with- 
out hesitation  in  his  letter  to  ine  that  "no  proceedings  to  cause  such 
hindrance  to  cease  have  yet  been  made  by  the  allies,"  forgetting  that 
in  the  paragraph  just  preceding  that  statement  he  gives  me  an  extract 
from  his  instructions,  which  require  him  in  that  event  to  return  home. 

The  reasons  for  this  silence  in  regard  to  General  Webb's  letter  are 
clear.  If  he  acknowledged  in  any  form  to  the  general  or  to  me  that 
he  had  received  the  letter  acquainting  him  with  the  removal  of  the 
hindrance  to  his  passing  the  military  lines,  then  he  could  at  once  go 
through  those  Hues,  and  was  not  to  call  upon  me  for  a  vessel.  This  he 
clearly  sees,  but,  seeing^  will  not  act  upon.  If,  however,  he  believed 
the  hindrance  still  continued  to  his  proceeding  through  the  lines  by 
any  action  of  the  allies,  then  he  must  return  home.  This  he  will  not 
see,  although  he  informs  me  of  it  in  his  letter. 

He  tells  me  that  he  is  to  act  concurrently  with  General  Webb,  but 
seeks  no  concurrence,  for  he  ignores  the  general  entirely,  not  even 
acknowledging  his  official  note  informing  him  that  his  passage  to  his 
post  is  unobstructed. 

It  would  probably  be  a  painful  task  for  the  department  to  follow  me 
through  the  various  windings  of  his  letter,  and  I  will  refer  to  but  one 
more  passage,  to  the  effect  that  I  said  "in  that  case  we  will  have  to  send 
you  in  one  of  the  government  vessels." 

At  that  time  it  was  my  desire  and  intention  to  send  Mr.  W.  to  Asun- 
cion in  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron,  but  finding  when  I  reached 
Buenos  Ayres  that  we  had  no  interests  in  Paraguay,  and  learning  from 
Mr.  W.  that  he  considered  it  would  be  a  great  object  to  have  a  vessel  of 
the  navy  at  Asuncion  to  assist  Lopez  in  escaping  when  the  allies  pressed 
him  too  hard,  I  not  only  changed  my  mind  in  regard  to  sending  him  to 
that  place,  but  the  proposition  caused  in  me  a  want  of  confidence  in  his. 
judgment  or  prudence. 

I  think  the  department  will  not  find  anything  in  Mr.  Washburn's 
letter  of  the  1st  of  October  to  increase  that  confidence.    Indeed  his  ap- 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  79 2 
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plication  to  me  to  take  him  to  Asuncion,  with  his  last  orders  in  his  hands, 
and  the  terms  of  the  request,  that  u  under  any  and  every  contingency, 
with  or  without  safeguard,  or  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  powers 
allied  against  Paraguay,"  seems  to  declare  not  only  his  want  of  judgment 
and  prudence,  but  a  bold  and  defiant  determination  to  disobey  th»  orders 
of  his  superior  to  return  at  once  to  the  United  States  if  the  hindrance 
before  alluded  to  shall  not  have  ceased. 

General  Asboth  arrived  here  about  the  3d  instant,  and  left  for  Buenos 
Ayres  on  the  6th,  as  I  informed  the  department  by  the  last  English 
mail.  I  learned  that  he  reached  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  16th,  in  the 
Shamokin. 

He  will  at  once  ask  for  and  obtain  the  explanation  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and,  I  presume,  be  informed  of  the  removal  of  all  obstruc- 
tions to  the  passage  of  Mr.  Washburn  through  the  lines  of  the  allies. 

Although  Mr.  Washburn  may  not  have  obeyed  his  instructions  of 
April  26,  Commander  Crosby  will  carry  out  the  orders  I  have  given  him. 
to  afford  Mr.  W.  a  passage  to  Asuncion  upon  his  written  application. 

The  reasons  for  my  giving  these  orders  remain  the  same.  As  I  stated 
in  my  first  letter  to  the  department  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Washburn 
going  to  Paraguay  in  a  government  vessel,  that  I  then  would  not  allow 
anything  he  might  do  to  affect  my  judgment  or  influence  my  actions, 
which  would  always  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  so  will  I 
now  be  guided  by  the  same  motives,  and  honestly  carry  out,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  the  wishes  of  the  government. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 


No.  1. 

Mr.  Washburn  to  Rear-Admiral  Oodon. 

Buenos  Ayees,  October  1,  1868. 

Sib:  Your  letter  bearing  date  September  16  was  received  by  me  on 
the  29th  ultimo.  From  this  letter  it  appears  that  you  decline  at  present 
to  send  a  vessel  of  the  squadron  to  take  me  to  Paraguay,  assuming  that 
I  have  not  yet  obeyed  my  instructions,  and  that  I  have  yet  something 
more  to  do  before  you  will  feel  it  your  duty  to  comply  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  order  a  war  vessel  to  take  me  to 
my  post.  In  my  letter  to  you  of  August  8, 1  informed  you  that  the  con- 
tingency contemplated  by  the  instructions  both  to  you  and  to  me  had 
arrived,  as  I  had  done  the  very  thing,  but  a  few  days  before  my  instruc- 
tions reached  me,  which  1  was  ordered  to  do  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  do  the  same  over  again.  In  fact 
1  could  not  do  it,  for  the  reason  that  President  Mitre,  in  reply  to  my  last 
letter  to  him,  said  that  for  his  part  the  correspondence  must  close.  Had 
you  known  all  the  facts  of  the  case  I  would  fain  believe  you  would  not 
have  hesitated  a  single  moment  in  sending  the  orders  for  one  of  the  war 
steamers  now  lying  in  this  river  to  proceed  at  once  to  Paraguay ;  and 
that  you  may  now  be  fully  informed  of  the  repeated  indignities  to  which 
1  have  been  subjected  during  my  long  detention  within  the  military  line 
of  the  allies,  1  now  write  you  more  at  length,  though  not  with  a  view  to 
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influence  your  action.  I  considered  I  was  the  proper  judge  and  inter- 
preter of  my  own  instructions  as  you  were  of  yours ;  and  that  when  I 
sent  you  my  last  letter  ray  duties  had  been  fulfilled ;  and  if  you  had  con- 
formed to  your  instructions  and  not  constituted  yourself  the  interpreter 
of  mine,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  question  or  argument. 

When  I  met  you  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  now  about  a  year  ago,  it  was  then 
known  that  all  communication  by  merchant  vessels  between  Paraguay 
and  the  outer  world  had  been  destroyed ;  and  I  then  expressed  to  you 
my  fears  that  without  the  aid  of  a  war  vessel  I  should  be  unable  to  reach 
Asuncion.  You  then  said  that  you  were  shortly  after  coming  to  the 
river  Plate,  and  if  that  should  prove  to  be  the  position  of  affairs  you 
would  send  me  upon  a  war  vessel ;  or,  to  use  your  own  words  at  the 
house  of,  and  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of,  our  common  friend,  Major 
Ellison,  "in  that  case  we  must  send  you  up  in  one  of  the  government 
vessels." 

With  this  understanding  I  left  Rio  and  came  to  this  place.  Soon  after 
my  arrival  I  called  on  the  Brazilian  special  envoy,  Senor  Octaviano,  and 
was  profusely  thanked  by  him  for  the  services  I  had  rendered  the  Bra- 
zilian government  in  extricating  its  minister  to  Paraguay  and  his  family 
from  that  country  a  year  before,  after  the  war  had  commenced  and  his 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  government  had  ceased.  He  also  said 
that  a  Brazilian  vessel  would  be  at  my  disposition  to  take  me  to  Para- 
guay if  I  would  accept  it.  I  declined  the  offer,  saying  that  as  our  squad- 
ron would  be  here  in  a  few  days,  it  would  be  much  better  for  me  to  go 
ou  an  American  vessel,  as,  if  I  went  as  the  guest  of  the  Brazilians,  it 
might  excite  the  suspicions  of  President  Lopez,  and  I  should  lose  any 
influence  for  good  that  I  might  otherwise  have.  He  acknowledged  that 
my  reasons  were  just  and  valid ;  but  he  subsequently  repeated  his  offer, 
which,  for  the  same  reasons,  was  again  declined. 

It  was  not  till  near  the  middle  of  Jauuary,  and  after  your  arrival  at 
this  place,  that  you  positively  refused  to  send  a  gunboat  to  take  me  up 
the  river.  While  you  were  lying  at  Montevideo  I  twice  went  down  there 
solely  to  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  sending  a  war  vessel,  for  1  felt 
the  position  I  was  in  here  was  not.only  unpleasant  and  undignified,  but 
that  my  detention  was  not  calculated  to  do  credit  or  cause  respect  to  our 
government. 

At  that  time  you  will  recollect  that  the  rivers  were  high  and  the  navi- 
gation safe  and  easy,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  were  none  of  the 
obstacles,  such  as  torpedoes  and  sunken  vessels,  that  have  since  been 
placed  in  the  channel  by  the  Paraguayans,  and  that  the  trip  could  have 
been  quickly  and  safely  made  at  a  trifling  expense  to  the  government. 
On  hearing  your  final  determination,  and  finding  that  to  reach  my  post 
I  must  avail  myself  of  any  means  that  offered,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Senor 
Octaviano,  saying  that  you  had  concluded  not  to  send  a  vessel  up  the 
river,  and  intimating  that  I  would  accept  his  offer  of  a  passage  to  Para- 
guay in  a  Brazilian  steamer.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  minister,  on 
hearing  of  your  determination,  changed  his  mind,  for  instead  of  furnish- 
ing the  vessel  as  promised,  he  never  condescended  to  answer  my  letter. 
Hence  you  will  observe  that  I  was  entirely  precluded  from  writing  him 
again,  and  after  waiting  here  some  ten  days  longer,  I  left  my  family  here 
and  started  up  the  river,  intending  to  go  through  Paraguay  if  it  were 
possible.  I  disembarked  at  Corrientes,  and  went  from  there  to  President 
Mitre's  camp  to  ask  for  such  facilities  and  escort  over  the  lines  as  my 
position  entitled  me  to.  Before  granting  it,  President  Mitre  said  he 
wished  to  consult  his  government,  but  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  I  had 
a  perfect  right  to  pads  through,  and  said  he  had  no  doubt  his  govern 
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merit  would  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter.  I  then  said  if  he  must 
refer  the  matter  to  his  government,  as  it  was  probable  I  should  have  do 
trouble  in  passing  through  to  Paraguay^  I  could  go  back  to  Buenos 
Ayres  and  return  with  my  family  by  the  time  he  would  get  his  answer. 

I  accordingly  returned,  first  having  written  an  account  of  my  inter- 
view with  President  Mitre  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  his  detain- 
ing me  until  he  could  consult  his  government.  It  was  on  the  repre- 
sentations made  in  this  despatch  that  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Seward, 
No.  43,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  copy  with  my  letter  of  August  8,  was  based. 

It  was  clear  from  the  tone  of  that  instruction  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  regarded  my  detention,  even  while  President  Mitre  should  consult 
his  government,  as  discourteous  and  illegal.  But  evidently  it  hardly 
thought  possible  that  the  allies  would  persist  in  their  unlawful  and 
insulting  course. 

On  returning  to  Buenos  Ayres  I  called  on  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  Senor  Elizaldi,  and  he  told  me  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
President  Mitre  giving  an  account  of  our  interview,  and  that  he  agreed 
with  the  President  that  it  was  their  duty  to  grant  me  every  facility  for 
passing  through  to  my  destination,  and  that  he  would  give  me  an  open 
letter  to  President  Mitre  requesting  him  to  furnish  me  everything  that 
he,  in  behalf  of  the  government,  had  promised.    With  this  letter  I 
returned  to  the  front,  which  was  then  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Parana, 
and  on  presenting  it  to  President  Mitre  he  refused  to  respect  it.    He 
said  circumstances  had  changed  and  he  must  again  consult  his  govern 
ment.    Admiral  Tamandare,  with  whom  1  also  had  an  interview,  told  me 
that  I  could  not  go  through ;  that  he  should  take  the  responsibility  of 
stopping  me ;  that  he  had  told  you,  when  in  Buenos  Ayres,  that,  as  tbe 
war  vessels  of  other  neutral  nations  had  been  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  blockading  squadron,  he  should  make  no  objection  to  an  American 
gunboat  doing  the  same,  as  long  as  only  a  blockade  of  the  river  was 
maintained,  but  that  when  active  operations  should  commence  no  vessel 
or  person  would  be  permitted  to  pass  the  fleet  or  to  cross  the  military 
lines. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  statement  of  the  admiral,  as  I  had 
understood  from  you  that  when  you  met  him  here  he  even  then  objected 
to  the  passage  of  any  neutral  war  vessel  above  the  squadron.  My  de^ 
patch  to  the  State  Department,  giving  an  account  of  this  interview  with 
Admiral  Tamandare,  and  of  his  positive  refusal  to  allow  me  to  pass  up 
the  river,  and  of  the  repudiation  by  President  Mitre  of  the  promise 
made  to  me  by  his  government,  was  not  received  till  after  the  instruc- 
tions before  mentioned  had  been  issued  by  the  department.  On  the 
receipt  of  that,  however,  still  stranger  instructions  were  sent,  not  only 
to  me  but  to  our  minister  at  Bio,  Mr.  Webb,  and  our  minister,  who  it 
was  supposed  would  be  here  before  this  time,  Mr.  Asboth.  Peremptory 
orders  were  given  to  the  two  latter  that  if  my  detention  was  continued, 
and  if  within  six  or  eight  days  satisfactory  explanations  were  not  given, 
then  they  were  uto  ask  their  passports  to  return  to  the  United  States.* 
My  instructions  also  were  to  return  to  the  United  States  if  the  hin- 
drance alluded  to  had  not  ceased  tlirough  some  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  allied  powers. 

No  proceeding  to  cause  such  hindrance  to  cease  has  yet  been  made  by 
the  allies?  and  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Asboth  has  not  yet  arrived,  whose 
action,  with  that  of  Mr.  Webb,  was  to  have  been  concurrent  with  my 
own,  I  am  yet  obliged  to  remain  here  to  await  still  further  instructions, 
unless  in  the  meanwhile  you  shall  furnish  me  a  vessel  of  war  and  it  shall 
be  allowed  to  pass  up  to  Paraguay. 
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Subsequent  to  my  interview  with  President  Mitre,  before  alluded  to, 
when  he  refused  to  fulfil  the  pledge  of  his  government  and  told  me  he 
must  again  consult  it,  I  wrote  him  several  letters  asking  for  a  final 
answer.  But  I  was  always  put  off  with  the  excuse  that  more  time  was 
wanted,  till  at  last,  on  the  21st  of  July,  I  sent  him  a  protest  against  the 
course  that  had  been  pursued  towards  me.  From  that  protest  I  make 
the  following  extracts : 

It  is  now  nearly  six  months  since  I  first  called  on  your  excellency  and  made  known  my 
desire  to  pass  over  to  the  country  to  which  I  was  accredited  by  my  government.  The  opin- 
ion that  you  then  expressed  was  that  I  was  entitled  to  pass  through,  without  interruption,  to 
my  destination,  but  that  you  preferred  to  get  the  opinion  of  your  government  on  trie  ques- 
tion before  taking  any  action  upon  it.  I  accordingly  waited  till  such  opiniou  was  obtained, 
and  then,  as  it  corresponded  with  that  expressed  by  your  excellency,  I  did  not  suppose  I 
would  have  any  more  trouble  or  difficulty  in  reaching  the  capital  of  Paraguay.  But  month 
after  month  ha*  passed  since  I  had  the  honor  of  delivering  personally  into  your  hands  the 
letter  of  Senor  Elizaldi,  iu  which  he,  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  requested  your  excellency 
to  furnish  me  such  facilities  of  passing  through  to  Paraguay  as  he  had  promised. 

Your  reply  then  was  that  circumstances  had  so  far  changed  since  my  former  interview, 
that  it  would  be  again  necessary  to  consult  your  government.  Since  then  I  have  repeatedly, 
personally  and  by  letter,  requested  your  final  answer,  aud  each  time  I  have  been  told  that 
within  a  few  days  I  should  have  it,  so  that  there  has  not  been  a  day  for  the  past  four  months 
when  I  might  not  reasonably  have  expected  such  a  decision  from  your  government  as  would 
have  left  me  at  liberty  to  go  to  Paraguay,  or  if  the  decision  were  unfavorable,  would  have 
justified  me  in  returning  to  Buenos  Ay  res  or  Montevideo  to  await  the  instructions  of  my  gov- 
ernment. 

But  this  decision  I  have  not  yet  received,  and  have,  as  it  were,  been  compelled  to  remain 
with  my  family  at  Corrieutes,  which  place  has  all  the  while  been  a  city  of  hospitals,  full  of 
sick  and  wounded,  and  every  way  unhealthy,  disagreeable,  and  very  expeusive. 

#»*•*  #  »  •  #  *»  # 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  speak,  after  so  long  a  delay,  of 
my  detention  in  this  place,  aud  to  enter,  as  I  now  most  earnestly  do,  my  protest  against  it. 
I  protest  against  the  detention  hs  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  all  diplomatic 
usages  and  courtesies.  I  protest  against  the  detention  as  unnecessary  and  unlawful  in 
itself,  and  I  protest  against  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  effected  If  it  was  your  pur- 
pose to  thwart  the  wishes  of  mv  government  and  prevent  me  from  doing  what  it  had  ordeiod 
me  to  do,  I  certainly  had  a  right  to  know  it  long  before  this.  I  protest  against  the  repeated 
intimations  and  assurances  I  have  from  time  to  timo  received,  that  within  a  very  few  days 
a  final  answer  should  be  given  me,  when  now,  nearly  six  mouths  have  passed  and  such 
answer  has  not  yet  been  received. 

This  protest  drew  forth  a  prompt  and  a  lengthy  reply  from  President 
Mitre,  dated  on  the  24th  of  July,  in  which  he  defends  his  course  towards 
me  and  gives  various  reasons  for  it.  After  speaking  of  the  interview 
you  had  with  Admiral  Tamandare,  in  which  the  letter  said  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  my  going  to  Paraguay  so  long  as  affairs 
were  as  they  then  were,  but  that  after  the  allies  had  established  their 
military  lines,  it  was  a  right  recognized  by  all  nations,  that  they  could 
never  be  crossed  by  neutrals,  whatsoever  might  be  their  character,  except 
by  express  concession,  the  President  adds — 

Este  principio  fui  reconocido  sin  restricion  alguna  por  el  Senor  Almirante  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  declarando  que  estamos  en  nuestro  perfecto  derecho  aluo  dejar  atiavesar  a  ningun 
neutral  nuestros  lineas  deguerra  una  vey  establicedas. 

In  another  place,  in  justification  of  the  course  of  the  allies  towards 
me,  he  says: 

Ellcs  no  han  tenido  en  vista  sino  el  ejercicio  de  uno  derecho  perfecto,  derecho  esplicata- 
mentj  reconocido  por  el  almirante  de  los  Estados  Unidos  antes  de  quo  V.  E.  emprendiese 
su  viage. 

He  afterwards  adds  that  he  cau  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter, but  will  leave  it  to  his  government  and  its  allies,  shutting  the  door 
in  my  face  with  this  expressive  sentence: 

Dejando  asi  terminada  esta  correspondencia  per  me  parte,  pues  con t raid o  como  halle  a  una 
guerra  activa  y  de  combates  diarios  y  sui  ejercecen  mas  funcios  qui  los  militares  no  me  es 
pusible  ni  me  es  perniitello  entrar  en  contestaciones  diplomatics. 
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This  answer  from  President  Mitre  was  received  on  the  very  day  that 
my  first  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  same  question, 
came  to  hand,  and  the  combinations  of  authorities  arrayed  against  me 
and  the  position  I  had  assumed,  representing  as  it  did  their  distinct 
governments,  backed  up  as  it  was  by  the  approval  of  the  acting  admiral 
of  our  squadron  on  this  coast,  was  certainly  enough  to  abash  a  man  less 
confident  than  I  was  of  the  position  assumed,  or  less  sensitive  to  an 
insult  to  his  government  and  country. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  letter  from  my  superior  came  to  hand  at  this 
trying  crisis,  and  I  found  I  was  not  only  sustained,  but  that  our  govern- 
ment regarded  the  conduct  of  the  allies  "as  disrespectful  in  itself  and 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nations."  Under  the  circumstances 
then  existing  I  could  not  again  apply  to  President  Mitre,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  was  unnecessary,  as  I  had  anticipated  my  instructions  and  had 
just  done  all  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  directed  me  to  do,  and  the 
President  had  replied  declaring  the  eorresi>ondence  closed  on  his  part. 
I  could  not  address  him  again  without  exposing  myself  to  a  rebuff',  nor 
could  I  apply  to  the  Brazilian  minister,  Octaviano,  for  he  had  not  had 
the  courtesy  to  answer  the  first  and  only  letter  I  ever  addressed  to  him. 
There  was  but  one  course  open  to  me,  and  that  was  to  apply  to  the 
admiral  of  the  squadron,  as  I  had  been  ordered  to  do  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  for  a  vessel  to  take  me  up  the  river.  This  I  have  done,  and  yon 
refuse  to  comply  with  my  request  until  I  do  certain  acts  that  I  consider 
it  would  be  derogatory  to  my  government  that  I  should  do.  To  do  what 
you  require  I  must  again  apply  to  President  Mitre,  and,  judging  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  it  would  be  six  months  before  I  could  get  an  answer, 
and  then  it  would  probably  be  like  the  last,  a  refusal  to  consider  the 
question  submitted  to  him.  It  took  him  that  length  of  time  before  to 
come  even  to  that  conclusion,  and  as  it  is  just  as  far  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  Paraguay  as  it  is  from  Paraguay  to  Buenos  Ayres,  it  would  probably 
take  him  full  as  long  to  come  to  a  similar  result  a  second  time ;  and  1 
am  not  prepared  to  wait  here  six  months  to  please  the  allies.  My  place 
is  in  Paraguay.  I  prefer  to  trust  to  my  own  government  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  its  minister  rather  than  trust  to  another  correspondence 
with  those  already  proved  false  and  faithless. 

I  will  add  that  after  President  Mitre  had  closed  his  correspondence 
with  me  and  referred  all  further  discussion  in  regard  to  my  detention  to 
his  government  and  its  allies,  I  had,  on  my  return  to  this  city,  an  inter- 
view with  Senor  Elizaldi,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  verbally 
represented  to  him  the  view  taken  in  the  matter  by  our  government, 
and  I  afterwards  sent  him  a  copy  of  my  protest  to  President  Mitre, 
accompanied  by  a  brief  note,  saying  that  such  protest  was  reasserted 
and  reiterated.  Senor  Elizaldi,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  note 
and  the  protest,  said  he  would  submit  them  to  the  allies  of  his  govern- 
ment, since  when  I  have  received  nothing,  official  or  otherwise,  from  any 
of  the  allied  authorities,  so  that  you  will  see  I  have  literally  complied 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  despatch  before 
mentioned,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  I  did  not  mention 
this  circumstance  to  you  in  my  letter  of  August  8  or  that  of  the  28th, 
for  I  had  never  been  instructed  to  report  to  you  the  details  of  what  I 
had  done,  or  that  you  were  to  pass  judgment  on  or  approve  my  action 
before  obeying  the  express  orders  of  the  government. 

Before  receiving  your  letter  I  had  already  advised  our  government  of 
all  that  had  transpired.  In  a  despatch  dated  September  12,  1866, 1  said 
that  I  was  precluded  from  addressing  another  letter  to  the  Brazilian 
minister,  as  the  first  and  only  note  I  ever  had  written  him  had  never 
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been  answered,  and  that  "  T  did  not  care  for,  nor  would  I  accept,  another 
letter  from  this  government  to  President  Mitre,  requesting  him  to  send 
me  through,  for  I  had  had  one  such  already,  and  he  did  not  respect  it." 
I  shall  not  recede  from  that  position,  unless  specially  instructed  so  to  do 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

At  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  you  are  kind  enough  to  say  that, 
should  a  safeguard  be  offered  me  for  my  passage  through  the  lines,  you 
will,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  delay,  still  find  it  advisable,  if  "  I 
desire  it,"  to  furnish  me  with  a  vessel  to  take  me,  with  "  national  dig- 
nity," to  iny  destination.  I  had  previously  supposed  that  I  had  already 
made  known  my  desire  on  this  matter,  for  1  thought  I  had  made  the 
request  for  such  vessel  often  enough  to  leave  yon  in  no  doubt  on  the 
matter.  But  as  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  in  making  my  wishes  known 
to  you  that  you  seem  still  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  are,  I  will  now 
distinctly  say  that,  under  any  and  every  contingency,  with  or  without  a 
safeguard,  and  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  powers  allied  against 
Paraguay,  after  the  long  and  undignified  detention  which  the  allies  have 
caused,  and  the  consequent  notoriety  occasioned  by  their  unlawful  and 
unprecedented  course  towards  me,  the  "  national  dignity  w  requires  that 
I  should  go  to  Paraguay  in  a  United  States  national  vessel.  I  therefore 
say,  again,  that  I  do  desire  such  a  vessel. 

I  will  also  say  that  I  fully  concur  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Seward,  as 
expressed  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Asboth,  that  the 
sovereignty  and  honor  of  the  United  States  will  admit  of  no  hesitation 
or  delay,  and  that  if  a  vessel  is  not  promptly  furnished  I  shall  have  no 
discretion  but  to  close  all  discussion  on  the  question,  as  far  as  you  and 
I  are  concerned,  after  which  our  government  will,  of  course,  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  vindicate  those  rights  that  have  been 
so  contemptuously  disregarded  by  the  allied  authorities. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAELES  A.  WASHBUEN. 

Rear-Admiral  S.  W.  Godon, 

Commanding  U.  S.  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 


No.  111.]  Rear- Admiral  Godon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

South  Atlantic  Squadron, 
United  States  Flag-ship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 

Harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  25, 1866. 

Sir  :  I  enclose  herewith,  numbered  one?  (1,)  copy  of  additional  order 
which  I  have  sent  to  Commander  Crosby  in  relation  to  his  going  up  the 
river  with  Mr.  Washburn. 

It  is  reported  that  torpedoes  have  been  placed  in  the  river  by  the 
Paraguayans,  and  that  they  are  also  strengthening  the  obstructions 
abreast  of  Curupiti,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  end  to  pass  Mr. 
Washburn  through  General  Mitre's  lines  in  order  to  reach  his  post. 
The  enclosed  orders  are  to  meet  that  contingency. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadxon. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  Navy,  Washington. 
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Bear-Admiral  Godon  to  Commander  Crosby. 

United  States  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

Flag-ship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  21,  1866. 

Sir  :  In  uiy  instructions  to  you  to  proceed  to  Asuncion,  on  application 
in  writing  from  Mr.  Washburn,  I  did  not  allude  to  any  difficulties  you 
might  meet  with  for  want  of  water,  nor  from  torpedoes  or  other  obstruc- 
tions in  the  river  placed  by  Paraguayans. 

You  will  not  proceed  at  all  until  you  know  the  water  is  high  enough 
to  allow  you  to  go  up  without  inconvenience. ' 

If  torpedoes  or  other  difficulties  offer  you  will  then  land  the  minister 
at  Curupiti  by  boats,  or  at  some  convenient  landing  within  the  Para- 
guayan lines  to  which  the  allies  will  have  no  objection,  or  you  may  be 
obliged  to  avail  yourself  of  the  means  which  will  be  placed  at  your  dis- 
posal to  pass  the  minister  through  the  allied  lines  to  those  of  General 
Lopez. 

Respectfully, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Rear- Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Commander  Pierce  Crosby,  U.  S.  N., 

Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Sliamokin. 


Mr.  Welles  to  Rear-Admiral  Godon. 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  November  16,  1866. 

Sir  :  Your  No.  99,  dated  the  17th  of  September  last,  enclosing  copy 
of  correspondence  with  Mr.  Washburn,  was  received  and  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  department  approves  of  your  course,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
say 8  that  your  letter  seems  to  be  judicious  and  proper  in  all  respects. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  WELLES, 
,        Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Bear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Rear-Admiral  Godon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  132.]  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

United  States  Flagship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 
Harbor  of  Montevideo,  December  10,  1806. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  obedience  to  orders  of  Octo- 
ber 5,  a  copy  of  which  has  already  been  forwarded  to  the  department, 
writh  the  additional  and  explanatory  orders  of  October  21,  the  Sham  ok  in, 
Commander  Crosby,  with  Mr.  Washburn,  our  minister  to  Paraguay, 
and  his  family  on  board,  proceeded  up  the  Parana,  and  arrived  at  the 
line  of  the  Brazilian  blockading  squadron  on  the  2d  of  November. 
Commander  Crosby  immediately  informed  the  admiral  commanding  of 
his  orders  to  proceed  to  Asuncion  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  United 
States  minister  at  his  post. 
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The  admiral  objected  to  the  passage  of  the  Shamokin  through  the 
lines  of  the  squadron,  and  informed  Commander  Crosby  that  he  was 
without  any  instruction  from  his  government  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  therefore  protested  against  the  Shamokin  proceeding  any  further. 

This  I  had  anticipated,  as  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  Rio  had 
informed  me  that  such  a  protest  would  be  made,  and  had  directed  Com- 
mander Crosby,  in  a  semi-official  note,  to  disregard  it. 

Commander  Crosby  informed  the  admiral  that  nothing  but  force 
would  prevent  the  execution  of  his  orde'rs,  and  the  Shamokin  was  allowed 
to  proceed,  under  protest,  to  Curupayti,  beyond  the  line  of  the  blackade, 
from  where,  after  the  preliminaries  of  saluting  the  Paraguayan  flag, 
&c,  &c,  a  letter  was  sent  to  President  Lopez. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  his  reply,  No.  7,  together  with  copies  of  corre- 
spondence between  Commander  Crosby  and  Admiral  Tamandare,  num- 
bered 1  to  6,  inclusive. 

As  the  obstructions  in  the  river  rendered  it  dangerous  for  the  vessel 
to  proceed  beyond  Curupayti,  Mr.  Washburn  was  landed  there,  and  then 
Commander  Crosby  immediately  withdrew  from  the  lines  of  the  belli- 
gerents to  the  Tres  Bocas,  where  he  awaited  the  return  of  the  officer  who 
had  accompanied  Mr.  Washburne,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  despatches 
he  desired  to  send  to  the  government  after  his  reception  by  President 
Lopez. 

The  return  of  this  officer  through  the  lines  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  protest  by  the  Brazilian  admiral,  but  it  seems  without  point. 

The  officer  was  detained  by  the  military  commander  until  the  circum- 
stance of  his  appearance  within  the  lines  was  explained. 

Although  objections  to  the  passage  of  the  Shamokin  were  made  by 
Admiral  Tamandare — no  doubt  to  prevent  its  being  looked  upon  as  a  pre- 
cedent— without  protest,  the  relations  between  himself  and  Commander 
Crosby  seem  to  have  been  of  the  most  friendly  character,  and  the  latter 
officer,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  admiral,  thanks  him  for  the  great 
courtesy  which  has  been  shown  him. 

In  closing  this  subject  permit  [me]  to  add  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
learn  if  my  entire  course  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  department. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Navy,  Washington,  1).  C. 


No.  1. 

Commander  Crosby  to  Viscount  de  TamandarS. 

United  States  Steamer  Shamokin, 

Tres  Bocas,  November  2,  1866. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  my  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Washburn,  United  States  minister  to  Para- 
guay, and  family  on  board  of  this  vessel,  with  orders  from  Bear- Admiral 
S.  W.  Godon,  commanding  United  States  South  Atlantic  squadron  to 
proceed  with  him  without  delay  to  Asuncion. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PEIRCB  CROSBY, 
Commander  United  States  Navy. 

His  Excellency  Vice- Admiral  Viscount  de  Tamandare, 

Commanding  Allied  Squadron. 
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No.  2. 
Viscount  de  Tamandari  to  Commander  Crosby, 

[Translation.] 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  Naval  Forces  of  Brazil 

in  the  Eiver  La  Plata,  on  board  the  Apa, 

In  port  of  Curuzu,  November  3,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  received  your  note  of  yesterday,  in  which  you  communi- 
cate, in  observance  of  your  instructions,  that  Mr.  Charles  'Washburn, 
minister  of  the  United  States  in  Paraguay,  and  his  family,  are  on  board 
of  the  vessel  of  your  command  anchored  at  the  Tres  Bocas,  with  orders 
from  Rear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon  to  proceed  with  said  minister  to  his 
destination  at  Asuncion. 

In  reply  I  have  to  declare  that  not  having  received  any  orders  from 
my  government  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  vessel  of  your  command, 
or  of  any  other  neutral,  through  this  river,  I  cannot  consent  to  the  pas- 
sage which  you  tell  me  you  have  orders  to  make. 

However,  I  will  communicate  directly  with  Hon.  Mr.  Washburn,  in 
order  to  procure  a  means  for  conciliating  the  desire  which  his  excellency 
has  to  proceed  to  Asuncion,  consistent  with  the  rights  which  belong  to 
my  nation  as  a  belligerent. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  consideration,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

VISCONDE  DE  TAMANDABfi. 

Mr.  Peirce  Crosby, 

Commander  of  U.  S.  Steamer  Shamokin. 


No.  3. 

Commander  Crosby  to  Viscount  de  TamandarS. 

United  States  Steamer  Shamokin, 

Tres  Boca*,  November  3,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation of  the  3d  instant,  in  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  Hon.  C.  A. 
Washburn,  United  States  minister  to  Paraguay. 

In  reply  I  have  to  state  that  my  instructions  from  my  commander-in- 
chief  are  imperative,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  proceed  on  my 
journey  without  delay,  and  which  I  will  do,  unless  prevented  by  abso- 
lute force. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

PEIRCE  CROSBY, 
Commander  United  States  Navy. 
Viscount  de  Tamandar6, 

Vice-AdmiralyCommander-in-chief  Brazil  Squadron,  Paraguay. 


No.  4. 
Viscount  de  Tamandare'  to  Commander  Crosby. 

[Translation.] 

commander-in  chief  of  the  naval  forces  of  brazil 
in  the  River  La  Plata,  on  board  gunboat  Ioaiiy, 

Tres  Bocas,  November  3,  1866. 

Sir:  1  have  just  received  your  note  replying  to  that  which  to-day  I 
addressed  to  you,  in  answer  to  yours  of  yesterday,  respecting  the  pas- 
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age  of  the  vessel  of  your  command  as  far  as  Asuncion,  conducting  the 
Ion.  Mr.  Washburn  and  his  family,  in  conformity  with  the  orders 
vhich  you  have  from  Bear- Admiral  Uodon. 

Minister  Washburn,  not  having  wished  to  accede  to  any  other  mode 
>f  transportation  to  Asuncion  except  in  that  steamer,  based  on  which 
xisted  concessions  from  the  imperial  government,  and  an  announce- 
nent  from  the  Argentine,  conformably  to  the  communication  which  he 
lad  received  from  Mr.  Webb,  minister  of  the  United  States  near  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  Rear-Admiral  Godon  and  General  Asboth,  min- 
ster of  the  same  United  States  near  the  Argentine  Republic  5  and  not 
►eing  able  to  doubt  the  affirmations  of  such  distinguished  gentlemen 
md  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Washburn  that  such  a  consent  exists  on  the 
>art  of  the  Brazilian  government,  and  in  order  that  you  may  fulfil  the 
ommission  that  you  were  ordered  to,  I  shall  not  make  use  of  the 
niployment  of  force  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  vessel  of  your  com- 
land  to  Asuncion,  of  which  I  reserve  the  perfect  right. 

I  however  protest  solemnly,  in  the  name  of  the  Brazilian  government, 
gainst  your  proceeding,  even  so  considering  the  extent  of  military  rights 
s  being  offensive  to  the  belligerent  right  of  the  empire,  from  which 
;overnmeut  I  have  no  express  order. 

You  will  be  responsible,  therefore,  senhor  cominandante,  for  the  vio- 
&tion  of  this  right  and  the  losses  which  may  result  to  the  interests  of 
*y  government. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  consideration,  your  very  humble  servant, 

VISCONDE  DE  TAMAND AKfi. 

Mr.  Peirce  Crosby, 

Commandant  of  tlte  U.  S.  Steamer  ShamoJcin. 


No.  5. 
Commodore  Crosby  to  Viscount  de  Tamandard. 

United  States  Steamer  Shamokin, 

Tres  BocaSj  November  6,  1866. 

Sir  :  At  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Washburn,  United  States 
linister  to  Paraguay,  I  ordered  one  of  my  officers,  Acting  Ensign  Pen- 
leton,  to  accompany  him  to  his  destination  in  Paraguay,  that  he  might 
ring  back  such  despatches  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Washburn  may  wish  to 
end,  and  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  allow  my  officer  to  pass 
trough  your  lines  on  his  return,  which  I  expect  will  be  on  Tuesday. 

Allow  ine,  sir,  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  great  courtesy  you  have 
hown  me  in  this  very  delicate  mission. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PEIRCE  CROSBY, 
Commander  United  States  Navy. 
Viscount  de  Tamandar£, 

Vice-Admiral^  Commander-in  chief 

of  the  Brazil  Squadron,  Paraguay. 
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No.  6. 
Viscount  de  Tamandari  to  Commodore  Crosby. 

[Translation.] 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  Naval  Forces  of  Brazil, 

in  the  River  La  Plata,  on  board  Steamer  Apa, 

In  front  of  Curuzu,  November  7,  1866. 

Sir  :  With  great  surprise  I  have  read  the  note  which  you  sent  me 
yesterday,  communicating  me  that  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Washburn, 
United  States  minister  for  Paraguay,  you  had  ordered  one  of  your  officers, 
the  acting  ensign,  Mr.  Pendleton,  to  accompany  him  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  with  despatches  which  the  said  Mr.  Washburn  should  like 
to  forward,  asking  me  to  allow  this  officer  to  pass  through  our  lines. 

When  I  permitted  that  the  steamer  of  your  command  might  pass  the 
line  of  blockade  and  the  forces  in  operation  that  I  maintain  in  this 
river,  to  communicate  with  the  territory  of  Paraguay,  I  had  in  view 
only  to  give  credit  to  the  testimony  of  Bear- Admiral  Godon,  and  of 
Generals  Webb  and  Asboth,  United  States  ministers  in  Brazil  and  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  to  honor  the  character  of  these  gentlemen, 
who,  in  despatches  written  to  Mr.  Washburn,  they  assured,  for  certain, 
that  the  imperial  government  with  consent  of  the  Argentine  had  sent 
orders  permitting  that  this  gentleman  and  his  family  might  proceed  to 
his  destination  in  a  man-of-war  of  his  nation. 

You  are  aware,  on  account  of  having  been  present  at  the  conference 
which  I  had  with  Mr.  Washburn  on  board  of  the  ship  under  your  com- 
mand, that  in  the  absence  of  orders  direct  from  my  government  to  per- 
mit in  his  passage,  I  procured  to  conciliate  the  departure  of  Mr.  Wash- 
burn for  his  destination  with  our  rights  of  belligerants,  pointing  out  to 
him  a  manner  of  effecting,  without  violation  of  the  blockade,  his  trans- 
port for  Paraguay  through  the  lines  of  the  allied  armies,  or  otherwise, 
in  one  of  the  steamers  of  this  squadron,  which  would  convey  him  to  the 
advanced  posts  of  Curupaity,  in  order  to  transship  himself  to  a  Para- 
guayan steamer,  in  which  he  could  continue  to  Asuncion,  preceding  to 
this  an  agreement  with  the  marshal  President  of  Paraguay,  and  you  are 
aware,  likewise,  that  only  to  the  irresolution  of  Mr.  Washburn %  in  not 
acceding  to  these  my  propositions,  and  to  the  steadiness  in  availing 
himself  of  the  permission  granted  by  the  Brazilian  government,  I  had 
to  yield,  to  give  most  complete  testimony  of  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  government. 

It  was,  likewise,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  that  I  procured  to  facil- 
itate and  to  accelerate  his  voyage  by  all  measures,  even  pointing  out 
that  he  should  ask  for  a  pilot  from  Marshal  Lopez  in  order  to  take  the 
Shamokin  from  my  vanguard  upwards  through  the  secret  obstructions 
with  which  the  Paraguayans  have  pretended  to  obstruct  the  river,  I 
offering  and  lending  on  that  occasion  a  pilot  that  should  take  her  from 
the  mouth  of  this  river  up  to  the  palisade  of  Curupaity, 

With  this,  my  proceedings,  I  believe  to  have  demonstrated  how  much 
the  imperial  government  is  careful  in  demanding  from  their  agents  that 
they  shall  maintain  the  most  exact  and  obliging  relations  with  the  agents 
of  the  friendly  nations. 

And  if  I  did  protest  in  the  name  of  our  government  against  the 
going  up  of  the  Shamokin,  disregarding  the  friendly  means  that  I  pro- 
posed, it  was  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  this  act. 

In  these  consequences,  notwithstanding  I  could  not  foresee  that  an 
officer  of  the  Shamokin  (should  or)  might  remain  in  Paraguayan  terri- 
tory without  right  for  so  doing  nor  permission  equal  to  the  one  granted 
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to  Mr.  Washburn  and  his  family,  the  which  constitutes  an  offence  to  the 
right  which  my  nation  and  their  allies  have,  of  impeding  the  passage  of 
any  neutral  agent  to  the  enemy's  territory,  and  anew  (de  novo)  it  com- 
pels me  to  protest  against  those  who  ordered  that  act,  as  I  protest 
solemnly,  and  in  this  manner  I  reply  to  your  above-mentioned  note. 

But,  as  Mr.  Pendleton  presented  himself  at  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
army  of  Viscount  Porto  Allegre  without  the  customary  formalities  in 
similar  cases,  and  the  Paraguayans  that  accompanied  him  went  back  to 
their  camp  without  delay,  and  that  worthy  officer  found  himself  in  the 
impossibility  of  going  backwards  without  risk,  as  the  Paraguayans  might 
fire  on  him,  as  they  did  to  the  parley  (parlamentation)  when  the  same 
Mr.  Pendleton  and  my  secretary  and  aide-de-camp,  First  Lieutenant 
Arthur  Silveria  de  Motta,  were  going,  Viscount  de  Porto  Allegre  and  I 
determine  to  consent  to  the  passage  of  the  said  officer,  allowing  ourselves 
(reservando  nos)  the  right  of  protesting  against  his  stay,  though  of  short 
duration,  in  the  territory  of  Paraguay. 

I  am,  with  much  consideration,  your  attentive  admirer  and  servant, 

VISCONDE  DE  TAMANDARfi. 

Mr.  Peirce  Crosby, 

Commander  of  the  United  States  Steamer  Shamokin. 


No.  7. 
President  Lopez  to  Mr.  Washburn. 

[Translation.] 

Headquarters  at  Paso  Puc^e, 

November  4, 1866. 

I  have  the  honor  of  receiving  the  communication  which  your  excel- 
lency has  been  pleased  to  address  me  from  the  Tres  Bocas,  dated  yester- 
day on  board  of  the  steamer  Shamokin  on  the  way  to  Asuncion  with 
your  excellency  and  family. 

Very  pleasant  to  me  would  be  the  presence  of  that  steamer  in  the  port 
of  the  capital,  because  the  commandant  Captain  Crosby,  in  so  com- 
pleting his  voyage,  would  save  your  excellency  from  more  inconveniences 
than  those  which  you  have  had  to  undergo  in  order  to  return  to  your 
post,  and  although  I  should  immediately  be  able  to  give  the  necessary 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  which  obstruct  the  channel  of 
the  river,  the  latter  could  not  be  sufficiently  cleared  and  secure  for  the 
navigation  of  a  friendly  vessel. 

But  as  the  blockading  squadron  permits  the  Shamokin  to  break  its 
line,  I  propose  to  your  excellency  the  ascent  of  the  latter  vessel  to  the 
highest  point  at  which  it  can  arrive  without  risk ;  from  there  to  pass  by 
land,  or  by  water  in  smaller  boats,  the  short  distance  to  Humayta,  in 
which  port  I  place  at  the  disposition  of  your  excellency  a  special  steamer 
for  Asuncion. 

In  any  case,  as  soon  as  the  Shamokin  has  passed  the  vanguard  of  the 
blockading  squadron,  a  launch  will  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  cap- 
tain naval  officer,  with  a  pilot,  and  Commander  Crosby  will  be  able  to 
take  the  resolution  which  may  best  suit  him. 

God  preserve  your  excellency. 

FRANCISCO  S.  LOPE 

His  Excellency  Charles  A.  Washburn, 

Minister  Resident  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Mr.  Welles  to  Rear-Admiral  Godon. 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  December  2G,  1806. 

Sir  :  The  Secretary  of  State  has  submitted  to  me  for  my  information 
a  copy  of  a  correspondence  which  has  lately  taken  place  between  Mr. 
Washburn  and  the  Department  of  State  on  the  subject  of  our  position 
with  regard  to  the  war  between  the  allied  powers  and  Paraguay. 

Your  course  in  regard  to  Mr.  Washburn  meets  the  approbation  of 
this  department,  and  your  instructions  to  Commander  Crosby  not  to 
receive  and  transport  on  the  Shamokin  President  Lopez  or  any  other 
Paraguayan  were  correct. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  despatch  dated  the  15th  instant  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  Mr.  Washburn. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  WELLES, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Rear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Washburn. 

No.  59.]  Depaktment  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  15, 1866. 

Sir  :  Your  despatch  of  the  22d  of  October,  No.  74,  has  been  received. 
Your  determination  to  proceed  to  Asuncion  in  the  manner  therein  men- 
tioned is  approved.  The  President  sanctions  the  direction  which  was 
given  by  Admiral  Godon  to  Commander  Crosby  of  the  Shamokin,  not 
to  convey  or  take  on  board  any  Paraguayan  on  his  voyage  to  or  from 
Asuncion.  This  government  owes  it  to  the  belligerents,  as  well  as  to  its 
own  dignity,  to  abstain  from  everything  which  could  be,  or  could  even 
appear  to  be,  a  departure  from  neutrality  in  the  unhappy  contest  which 
is  going  on  between  Paraguay  and  her  allied  enemies.  You  will  be 
expected  to  conform  your  proceedings  rigidly  to  the  principle  of  non- 
interference. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD. 

Charles  A.  Washburn,  Esq.,  &c,  &c,  &c., 

Asuncion. 


Mr.  Welles  to  Rear-Admiral  Godon. 

Navy  Department, 

Washington,  February  1, 1867. 

Sir  :  Your  No.  132,  dated  the  10th  of  December  last,  with  its  several 
enclosures,  has  been  received. 

The  department  congratulates  you  on  being  finally  relieved  of  the 
long,  annoying  trouble  attending  the  passage  of  Mr.  Washburn  to  his 
destination.    Your  proceedings,  views,  and  course  pursued,  under  cti- 
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cumstances  trying  in  many  respects,  are  approved  throughout,  and  have 
been  creditable  to  you  and  the  service.  Your  despatches  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  Mr.  Washburn  has  frequently 
appealed,  and  that  gentleman  has  sent  to  the  department  an  approving 
and  complimentary  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  WELLES, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Bear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  Bio  de  Janeiro. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Welles. 

Department  of  State, 
'  Washington,  January  28,  1SG7. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  25th  instant,  accompanied  by  despatch  No.  132,  of  the  10th  of 
December  last,  from  Itear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon,  commanding  the  South 
Atlantic  squadron,  upon  the  subject  of  the  conveyance  of  Mr.  Wash- 
burn, minister  to  Paraguay,  in  the  United  States  steamer  Shamokin. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  an  expression  of  ray  views  in 
regard  to  the  course  of  Rear- Admiral  Godon  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  alter  a  careful  perusal  of  his  despatch 
and  the  accompanying  papers,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  executed  the 
peculiarly  delicate  duty  confided  to  him  with  firmness,  prudence,  and 
courtesy. 

The  admiral's  despatch  is  herewith  returned. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Navy. 


Rear- Admiral  Oodon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  159.]  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

United  States  Flagship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 
Harbor  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  February  28,  1867. 

Sir  :  On  the  12th  instant  I  received  a  letter  from  General  Asboth,  our 
minister  at  Buenos  Ayres,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  communication  he 
had  been  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  address  to  the  Argentine 
government,  and  requesting  me  to  forward  it  to  Mr.  Flangini,  the  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs,  for  the  information  of  this  government. 

The  matter  seemed  a  delicate  one,  but  presuming  that  General  Asboth 
had  some  direct  instructions  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Seward,  I  sent  the 
document  as  desired,  with  a  letter  from  myself  to  Mr.  Flangini. 

The  receipt  of  that  letter  with  its  enclosure  has  not  yet  been  officially 
acknowledged,  but  I  have  been  informed  by  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  that  he  would  reply  to  my  communication,  enclosing  me  a  copy  of 
his  proposed  answrer  to  Mr.  Seward,  with  whom  he  was  in  direct  com- 
munication, on  the  same  subject. 
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I  confess  I  felt  some  embarrassment  upon  making  this  discovery,  but 
was  glad  to  learn  that  my  letter  enclosing  the  document  from  General 
Asboth  had  been  received  with  pleasure. 

On  the  18th  I  received  another  communication  from  General  Asboth 
asking  for  a  man-of-war  to  be  placed  more  or  less  at  his  diposal  in  order 
to  send  despatches  to  Mr.  Washburn,  and  to  permit  him  (General  A.)  to 
proceed  up  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  personal  conference 
with  Mr,  Washburn. 

I  at  once  went  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  had  an  interview  with  General 
Asboth.  He  had  received  no  instructions  from  our  government  on  the 
subject,  and  I  was  not  able  to  see  any  good  result  to  be  attained  by 
placing  him  in  Paraguay. 

I  felt  that  whatever  influence  he  might  have  with  the  Argentine  gov- 
ernment would  be  materially  lessened  by  his  making  a  visit  at  this  time 
to  the  enemy's  country. 

I  have  offered,  however,  to  send  a  vessel  up  the  river  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  allied  armies,  with  a  bearer  of  despatches  from  General 
Asboth  to  Mr.  Washburn.  These  despatches  hail  not  arrived  from 
Washington  at  the  time  General  Asboth  received  his  instructions  upon 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  mediation  of  the  United  States. 

This  arrangement  will  not  be  objectionable  to  the  allies,  but  I  believe 
Mr.  Asboth's  visit  would  be  looked  upon  unfavorably. 

I  am  hourly  expecting  the  mail  from  the  United  States,  and  should  i 
receive  nothing  by  it  to  alter  my  determination  I  will  send  the  Wasp  up 
the  river  to-morrow. 

During  my  stay  of  three  days  in  Buenos  Ayres  I  found  that  the 
friendly  offers  made  by  our  government  to  the  belligerents  for  the  set- 
tlement of  this  unfortunate  war  occupied  the  public  mind  quite  as  much 
as  it  does  here,  although  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  direction  things 
will  take.  . 

Peace  is  greatly  desired  by  the  people,  if  not  by  the  government 
authorities. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Rear- Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron* 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rear  Admiral  Oodon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  160.]  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

United  States  Flag-ship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 

Harbor  of  Montevideo,  March  2, 1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  department's 
letter  of  December  26,  approving  my  course  in  regard  to  Mr.  Washburn, 
and  enclosing  a  copy  of  despatch  to  him  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  December  15. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron* 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C\ 
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Rear-Admiral  Oodon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  163.J  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

United  States  Flag-ship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 

Harbor  of  Montevideo,  March  9,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  my  letter  No.  159,  dated  February  28, 1  informed  the  depart- 
ment that  I  had  received  a  communication  from  General  Asboth,  (a 
copy  of  which,  No.  1,  is  herewith  enclosed,)  asking  for  a  vessel  to  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  in  order  to  proceed  up  the  river  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  a  personal  conference  with  Mr.  Washburn. 

I  replied  to  the  general's  letter  by  stating  that  I  would  send  the 
Wasp  with  an  officer  of  the  squadron  as  bearer  of  despatches  from  the 
government,  as  well  as  any  he  might  have  to  transmit,  but  1  did  not 
answer  his  communication  in  detail. 

On  the  1st  instant,  I  sent  the  above  named  vessel,  wHth  such  instruc- 
tions to  her  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirklaud,  as 
will  cover  the  object  in  view.  A  copy  of  these  orders,  No.  2, 1  herewith 
enclose. 

As  I  have  not  complied  with  the  request  of  a  public  minister,  and  the 
General,  (as  appears  in  his  letter  to  me,)  has  informed  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  he  was  about  to  make  the  application  above  referred  to,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  acquaint  the  department  with  my  reasons  for  declining. 

The  friendly  offers  of  mediation  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
allies  were  placed  by  our  government  in  the  distinct  form  of  propositions 
which  were  to  be  presented  to  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Par- 
aguay >  by  the  various  ministers  accredited  to  those  respective  govern- 
ments. They  were  also  sent,  it  seems,  in  due  form  to  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  by  Mr.  Seward  himself,  as  we  have  no  minister  near  this  pro- 
visional government. 

I  could  see  no  object  to  be  gained  by  sending  our  minister  at  the 
Argentine  Republic  to  Paraguay,  and  I  knew  the  suspicious  character 
of  these  riparian  state  governments  well  enough  to  feel  assured  that 
such  a  mission  would  be  injurious  to  any  hope  of  good  results  from  our 
offer  of  mediation. 

Another  reason  which  influenced  me  in  my  action  was  the  feeling  I 
had  that  I  might  be  called  upon  with  equal  propriety  by  our  minister  at 
Rio  to  take  him  to  Buenos  Ayres,  or  after  General  Asboth  had  finished 
his  visit  to  Paraguay,  the  resident  minister  at  Asuncion  might  find  that 
he  wanted  to  confer  with  General  Webb  at  Rio,  and  would  also  need  a 
man-of-war  for  the  purpose ;  neither  of  which  requests  could  be  graciously 
refused,  if  the  precedent  were  established  in  the  case  of  General  Asboth. 

When  General  Asboth  asked  to  be  taken  to  Paraguay  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Washburn,  he  had  not  even  received  a  reply  to  the  propositions 
made  by  the  United  States  to  the  Argentine  government. 

Each  state  can,  of  course,  decline  to  accept  the  offers  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  if  Paraguay  and  the  allies  reject  them,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
our  minister  can  do  more  than  simply  transmit  such  rejection  to  Wash- 
ington. 

The  moment  General  Asboth  should  have  left  his  official  post,  his 
rights  and  protection  as  minister  would  have  ended,  and  he  would  have 
been  liable  to  annoyances  which,  in  his  position,  might  have  seemed  like 
indignities.  I  therefore  thought  it  far  better  to  send  an  officer  from  the 
squadron  to  bear  the  despatches,  if  the  matter  was  reduced  to  that, 
simply. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  induced  me  not  to  permit  the 
Wasp  to  take  General  Asboth  to  Paraguay,  as  he  desired. 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  79 3 
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It  is  never  pleasant  to  decline  co-operation  with  our  diplomatic  agents, 
but  I  feel  that  my  own  judgment  should  govern  me  when  it  is  at  vari- 
ance with  that  of  any  other  public  officer. 

My  intercourse  with  General  Asboth  has  always  been  very  pleasant, 
and  if  we  have  disagreed  on  this  point,  the  difference  has  in  no  way 
altered  our  friendly  relations. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  Navy,  Washington,  D.  (7. 


No.  1. 

Mr.  Asboth  to  Rear-Admiral  Godon. 

Legation  of  TriE  United  States, 

Buenos  Ayres,  February  7, 1867. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  instructions  received  from  our  government,  I 
have  addressed  an  official  note  to  Senor  Dr.  Don  Kufino  de  Elizalde,tlie 
Argentine  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  relative  to  the  good  offices  offered 
by  the  United  States  government  towards  the  termination  of  the  war 
which  is  waging  between  Paraguay  on  the  one  side  and  Brazil,  with  the 
Argentine  Kepublic  and  Uruguay,  on  the  other ;  and  as  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  no  diplomatic  representative  near  the  govern 
meut  of  the  Uruguay  republic,  I  beg  herewith  to  enclose  a  duplicate  of 
the  note  above  alluded  to,  with  the  request  that  you  may  be  pleased  to 
hand  it  to  the  Uruguay  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  for  the  information 
and  friendly  consideration  of  the  Uruguay  republic — a  republic  whose 
interests  are  regarded  by  the  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States  with  the  same  sisterly  affection  as  those  of  the  Argentine  confed 
eration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  ASBOTH. 

Rear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon, 

U.  S.  N.,  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 


No.  2. 
Rear-Admiral  Godon  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

United  States  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 
Flag-ship  Brooklyn,  Harbor  of  Montevideo,  March  1, 1867. 

Sir  :  Proceed  with  the  Wasp  under  your  command  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

You  will  at  once  inform  our  minister,  General  Asboth,  of  your  arrival 
there,  and  hand  him  the  enclosed  letter.  General  Asboth  will  place  in 
your  charge  despatches  for  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Washburn,  our  resident 
minister  at  Asuncion,  in  Paraguay. 

Having  received  these  despatches,  you  will  at  once  make  the  best  of 
your  way  up  the  Parana  to  Tuyuti,  the  present  headquarters  of  the  allied 
armies.    There,  or  at  any  other  point  named  to  you  by  the  commander 
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of  the  blockading  squadron,  yon  will  communicate  with  the  commanding 
general  of  the  allies,  acquainting  him  with  your  mission,  and  requesting 
him  to  give  you,  as  bearer  of  despatches  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  its  minister  in  Paraguay,  a  free  passage  and  a  proper 
escort  through  his  lines. 

On  reaching  Mr.  Washburn  you  will  deliver  to  him  the  despatches 
intrusted  to  you,  and  inform  him  that  you  will  remain  a  reasonable  time 
to  receive  any  communication  that  he  may  have  to  send  to  our  govern- 
ment or  to  General  Asboth.  It  would  be  well  to  keep  always  in  mind 
that  the  presence  of  a  neutral  vessel  of  war  is  never  agreeable  to  bel- 
ligerents in  the  midst  of  active  war  operations,  and  your  good  sense  must 
be  exercised  in  remaining  beyond  what  might  be  considered  a  reasonable 
time  to  obtain  any  return  communications. 

Impress  upon  the  commander  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  field  that  it 
is  my  wish  and  orders  that  you  remain  the  shortest  possible  time  at  Tu- 
yuti ;  and  at  all  events,  before  leaving,  obtain  from  him  assurances  that 
he  will  forward  any  despatches  to  our  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres,  brought 
from  Mr.  W.  by  flag  of  truce,  as  early  as  possible. 

I  need  hardly  say  to  you  how  important  it  is  that  you  should  observe 
the  most  rigid  neutrality  in  all  your  acts  and  movements.  Receive  no 
one  on  board  going  or  returning. 

I  wish  you  would  call  on  Mr.  Britto,  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  and  offer  your  services  to  take  up  anything  he  has  to  send  to 
General  Caxias.    This  you  had  better  do  through  General  Asboth. 

Duties  such  as  you  are  about  to  perform  are  always  delicate,  and  re- 
quire prudence.  It  is  because  I  have  this  confidence  in  you  that  I  send 
your  vessel. 

1  wish  you  a  pleasant  time,  and  hope  to  see  you  back  soon. 
Respectfully, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Lieut.  Com.  W.  A.  Kirkland, 

U.  8.  N.,  Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Wasp. 


Rear-Admiral  Oodon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  170.]  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

United  States  Flag-ship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 

Harbor  of  Montevideo,  April  1,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  my  letter  of  the  9th  of  March,  (163,)  I  had  the  honor  to 
inform  the  department  that  on  the  1st  ultimo  1  had  sent  the  Wasp, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland,  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  receive  from  Gen- 
eral Asboth  certain  despatches  from  our  government  to  Mr.  Washburn, 
minister  to  Paraguay,  which  .were  in  the  general's  possession,  and  which 
he  desired  should  promptly  reach  their  destination,  but  that  I  had 
declined  to  accede  to  the  general's  request  to  take  passage  in  the  vessel 
to  Paraguay. 

I  enclosed  in  that  communication  General  Asboth's  letter  to  me,  as 
also  my  orders  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

On  the  8th  ultimo  I  learned  from  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland 
that  the  Wasp  was  still  at  Buenos  Ayres  waiting  for  the  despatches  in 
question. 

I  at  once  addressed  a  communication — a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
enclosed,  No.  1 — to  the  general,  urging  that  the  government  despatches 
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be  at  once  delivered  to  the  commander  of  the  Wasp  that  he  might  forth- 
with carry  out  my  orders. 

In  answer  to  this  letter  I  have  received  a  long  communication  from 
the  general,  a  copy  of  which,  No.  2,  is  herewith  enclosed. 

I  would  greatly  prefer  simply  to  acknowledge  it  and  not  trouble  the 
department  with  the  matter,  but  knowing  that  all  of  these  communica- 
tions must  go  to  the  Department  of  State,  I  feel  obliged  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  one  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  to  request  its  indulgence  fcr 
these  few  remarks. 

The  department  is  probably  aware  that  in  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  republic  of  Uruguay, 
against  Paraguay,  a  special  clause  named  General  Mitre,  the  President 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied 
armies  in  the  field. 

General  Mitre  has,  however,  withdrawn  from  the  command  with  more 
than  half  of  his  army  of  Argentines,  and  all  that  remains  of  the  allied 
armies  is  now  commanded  by  a  Brazilian  general,  the  Marquis  of  Caxiaa, 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  could  not  see  the  slightest  necessity  for 
delaying  despatches  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  its 
minister  in  Paraguay,  to  await  a  letter  of  introduction  and  safe  conduct 
from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Argentine  government  to  the 
Brazilian  General  Caxias,  at  headquarters,  particularly  as  the  Brazilian 
special  ambassador  here,  who  is  all-powerful  in  "allied  matters^  now 
that  the  war  is  carried  on  by  Brazil  almost  single-handed,  had  offered  to 
forward  for  me  these  very  despatches  through  the  lines. 

To  avoid  delay,  however,  I  had  hurried  off  the  Wasp  on  the  1st 
instant,  but  afterwards  found  that  she  was  to  be  kept  for  an  indefinite 
time.  This  I  did  not  desire  nor  think  proper  to  allow,  and  therefore 
wrote  the  enclosed  No.  1. 

I  had  most  distinctly  informed  General  Asboth  in  Buenos  Ayres,  that 
whde  I  would  send  a  vessel  to  take  despatches,  I  would  not  consent  to 
his  going  up  in  her  to  Paraguay. 

That  I  did  not  believe  it  was  proper  for  him,  while  an  accredited  min- 
ister to  the  Argentine  Republic,  to  go  unauthorized  by  our  government 
in  a  vessel  of  war  into  Paraguay  and  there  hold  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Washburn  on  subjects  that  affected  the  belligerents:  that  it  was  going 
outside  of  our  neutral  position  as  a  nation,  and  that  I  would  not  aid  the 
matter,  &c. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  general,  not  satisfied  with  what  I  had 
informed  him,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland, 
desiring  to  know  if  my  instructions  to  my  subordinate  would  preclude  him 
(General  A.)  from  taking  passage  in  the  Wasp.  1  shall  make  no  com- 
ment upon  this  beyond  stating  that  this  inquiry  delayed  the  Wasp 
another  day. 

The  extract  with  which  the  general  favors  me  from  his  letter  to  the 
State  Department  marks  distinctly  his  view  of  the  relative  positions 
the  minister  and  the  admiral  commanding  the  station  should  occupy; 
and  although  the  language  is  proper,  and  even  courtly,  it  is  evident  that 
he  feels  aggrieved  that  I  did  not  at  once  submit  to  his  view  as  a  subor- 
dinate. 

I  confess,  as  commander  of  a  squadron,  I  should  be  very  sorry,  with 
my  experience  on  this  coast,  to  have  my  judgment  in  any  international 
or  professional  question  overruled  by  our  diplomatic  agents,  and  find 
myself  obliged  to  act  under  their  instructions,  and  suffer  the  conse- 
quences that  might  result  from  such  control  of  my  movements  and 
actions. 
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I  say  this  with  no  unkind  feeling,  but  from  a  sense  of  its  justness. 
At  the  same  time  I  admit  that  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  seeming  want 
of  tact  on  the  part  of  General  Asboth  in  furnishing  me  with  the  "  extract," 
for,  although  it  was  eminently  proper  that  he  should  ask  for  instruc- 
tions from  his  department  of  the  government  how  to  act,  and  even  how 
it  would  be  proper  for  an  admiral  to  act  in  like  circumstances,  I  con- 
sider that  his  sending  me  the  "  extract"  was  simply  a  diplomatic  means 
of  informing  me  that  at  all  events  he  had  little  reliance  on  my  know- 
ledge of  my  duties;  yet  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  department  will 
feel,  with  me,  that  had  the  minister  fully  appreciated  the  subject,  and 
given  it  more  consideration,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  admit  that 
in  this  case,  at  least,  the  views  of  the  u  admiral  abroad,"  if  they  did 
differ  from  those  of  the  minister,  were  sound  and  correct. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Bear-Admiral)  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  1. 

Rear-Admiral  Godon  to  Mr.  Asboth. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Brooklyn, 

Harbor  of  Montevideo,  March  8,  1867. 

Sib:  I  learned,  with  regret,  from  a  communication  received  from 
Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland,  that  the  Wasp  was  delayed  at  Buenos 
Ayres  and  had  not  yet  proceeded  up  the  river  with  the  despatches  fron* 
our  government  to  Mr.  Washburn,  minister  resident  at  Paraguay,  which 
you  informed  me  were  lying  ready  at  the  legation. 

As  these  despatches  were  thought  to  contain  the  friendly  offers  of 
mediation  from  our  government  to  the  allies,  as  well  as  to  Paraguay,  I 
agreed  with  you  that  it  was  important  for  them  to  be  sent  without  delay, 
and  for  that  purpose  placed  a  man-of-war  at  your  disposal.  I  have, 
therefore,  to  request  that  the  commander  of  the  Wasp  may  at  once  be 
furnished  with  any  government  despatches  now  in  your  hands,  in  order 
that  he  may  proceed  forthwith  on  the  duty  assigned  him  under  instruc- 
tions from  me. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

His  Excellency  General  A.  Asboth, 

Minister  Resident,  &c,  &c,  cfee.,  Buenos  Ayres. 


No.  2. 

Mr.  Asboth  to  Rear-Admiral  Godon. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Buenos  Ayres,  March  23, 1867. 

Sir:  Although  our  war  is  over  and  we  are  happily  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  I  have  been  once  more  disabled  by  an  unfortunate  accident, 
owing  to  which  the  imperfect  union  of  an  old  fracture  of  my  left  arm 
has  given  way;  and  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  attrib- 
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ute  to  this  accident  my  delay  in  writing  to  you,  and  accept  now,  with 
forbearance,  the  following  information,  viz: 

On  the  2d  instant  I  received,  through  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirk- 
land,  your  third  letter,  in  answer  to  my  note  of  the  16th  of  February 
last,  in  which  I  made  request  for  a  steamer  to  enable  me  to  communi- 
cate in  person  with  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Washburn  on  the  Pciraguayan 
lines.  In  this  letter  you  stated  that  you  had  ordered  the  Wasp, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  commanding,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  with 
instructions  to  proceed,  after  receiving  my  despatches  for  our  minister 
at  Paraguay,  without  delay  to  Tuyuti,  or  wherever  the  headquarters  of 
the  allied  army  may  be,  and  deliver  the  despatches  to  Mr.  Washburn, 
detaining  his  vessel  a  reasonable  time  for  any  communication  he  (Mr. 
Washburn)  may  have  for  the  United  States  government  or  for  myself. 

On  the  day  that  this  reply  reached  me,  after  a  personal  conference 
with  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  I  addressed  to  him  the  following 
note,  viz: 

No.  6.  ]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Buenos  Ayres,  March  2,  1867. 

SIR:  Rear-Admiral  S.  W.  God  on,  U.S.  N.,  commanding  South  Atlantic  squadron,  bas, 
at  my  request,  gent  the  United  States  steamer  Wasp,  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  com- 
manding, from  Montevideo  to  this  harbor,  with  instruction?  to  receive  my  official  despatches 
for  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Washburn,  Uuited  States  minister  in  Paraguay,  and  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  armies,  or  to  such  a  point  up  the  river  as  will  enable 
him  to  deliver  the  despatches  of  which  he  is  the  bearer  to  Mr  Washburn  in  person,  detain* 
ing  his  vessel  a  reasonable  time  for  any  communication  Mr.  Washburn  may  have,  either  for 
the  United  States  government  or  for  myself. 

Of  this  arrangement  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  herewith  your  excellency,  and  beg  to  re- 
quest at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  absence  from  headquarters  of  his  excellency  Briga- 
dier General  Don  Bartolome*  Mitre,  President  of  the  Argentiue  Republic,  and  commauder-in- 
chief  of  the  allied  armies  against  Paraguay,  you  may  be  pleased  to  favor  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Kirkland  with  such  a  letter  of  introduction  and  safe  conduct  to  the  proper  com- 
manding officer  in  the  field  as  will  insure  the  intended  exchange  of  official  despatches  with 
the  minister  resident  of  the  United  States  in  Paraguay. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  distinguished  consideration,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  ASBOTH. 

His  Excellency  Senor  Dr.  Don  Rufino  de  Elizaldi, 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Owing  to  the  three  days'  carnival  festivities  I  received  only  on  the 
8th  instant  the  answer  from  the  Argentine  government,  complying  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  with  my  request,  aiid  enclosing  open  orders  to  Mar- 
shal Marquis  de  Caxias  to  forward  by  flag  of  truce  to  the  Paraguayan 
camp  the  official  communications,  recommending  him  at  the  same  time 
to  allow  the  bearer  of  the  despatches  to  pass  over  the  enemy's  camp 
to  receive  in  return  Mr.  Washburn's  answer. 

I  at  once  informed  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  of  this  result, 
but  as  it  was  my  original  intention,  besides  the  exchange  of  official 
despatches  with  Mr.  Washburn,  to  have  also  a  personal  interview  with 
him,  and  as  neither  of  the  three  letters  received  from  you  contained  any 
direct  answer  touching  this  my  desire,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  request 
Commander  Kirkland  to  inform  me  whether  his  special  instructions 
from  you  were  in  any  way  conflicting  with  my  intention  to  meet  Mr. 
Washburn  in  person.  Commander  Kirkland  in  his  reply,  received  on 
the  9th  instant,  stated  that  "his  instructions  only  require  him  to  carry 
despatches."  This  answer  placing  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  you  were  not  calculated  to  facilitate  my  purpose  of  con 
fering  with  Mr.  Washburn  in  person,  I  transmitted  to  Commander  Kirk- 
on  the  same  day  (the  9th  instant)  the  open  order  addressed  to  Marshal 
Marquis  de  Caxias  by  the  Argentine  government,  in  concurrence  with 
the  Brazilian  legation  and  the  Oriental  government,  informing  him 
(Commander  Kirkland)  at  the  same  time  that  the  despatches  would  be 
ready  the  next  morning  at  8  o'clock. 
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Commander  Kirkland,  in  his  reply  of  the  same  date,  stated  that  he 
would  send  from  his  vessel  an  officer  to  receive  at  the  appointed  hour 
the  despatches  from  this  legation. 

The  following  morning  Lieutenant  Commander  Mitchell  signed  a 
receipt  for  the  despatx  hes,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  United  States 
stea  er  Wasp  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  up  the  river  Platte  towards 
Paraguay. 

Thus,  although  the  opporti  nity  of  meeting  and  conferring  in  person 
with  our  minister  in  Paraguay  on  the  important  subject  of  the  pending 
mediation  has  not  been  aftbrded  to  me,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  having 
kindly  lent  your  assistance  in  securing  at  least  a  safe  exchange  of  official 
despatches  with  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Washburn  on  the  Paraguayan  lines, 
the  result  of  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  beneficial  to  all  parties  concerned. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  kindly  to  accept  this  communication 
also  as  an  explanation  to  the  inquiry  with  which  you  honored  me  under 
date  of  the  8th  instant. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  my  report  to  the  State 
Department,  relative  to  the  above  subject,  was  concluded  as  follows : 

Although  I  feel  well  assured  that  the  admiral  is  actuated,  as  I  am.  by  the  same  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  government,  nevertheless  I  deem  it  proper,  while 
submitting  without  further  comment  our  conflicting  views  to  your  decision,  to  request  at  the 
same  time  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  define,  for  mv  future  guidance,  the  reciprocal  duties 
and  obligations  incumbent  on  ministers  resident  and  admirals  abroad  under  simliar  circum- 
stances. 

In  making  the  above  request,  I  have  been  guided  not  only  by  a  desire 
fully  to  do  my  duty,  but  also  by  my  anxiety  to  avoid  for  the  future  any 
unpleasantness  that  may  arise  to  myself  in  asking,  and  to  others  in 
refusing,  compliance  with  what  I  had  not  a  right  to  expect. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  ASBOTH. 
Bear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon,  U.  S.  K, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 


Rear-Admiral  Godon  to  Mr.  Welles. 

"So.  174.]  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

United  States  Flag-ship  Brooklyn,  (2d  rate,) 

Harbor  of  Montevideo,  April  4, 1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  already  informed  the  department  that  the  Wasp,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Kirkland,  left  this  place  for  Buenos  Ayres  on  the 
1st  ultimo,  with  orders  to  receive  from  General  Asboth  some  government 
despatches  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  and  which  he  desired  should 
reach  Mr.  Washburn  without  delay,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  allied  armies  operating  against  Paraguay. 

The  vessel  was  detained  for  some  time  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  only  left 
that  place  on  the  10th,  reaching  Tuyuti  on  the  18th. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  was  received  with  much  attention 
by  the  Brazilian  commander-in-chief,  General  Caxias,  and  without  loss 
of  time  was  forwarded  across  the  lines  into  the  Paraguayan  camp. 
There  President  Lopez,  with  very  little  personal  consideration,  detained 
that  officer  in  miserable  quarters  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Washburn. 
For  several  days,  and  until  Mr.  Washburn  could  prepare  his  despatches, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  was  confined  to  a  mere  hut,  and  was 
scarcely  allowed  to  move  beyond  its  limits.  As  soon  as  the  official 
documents  were  prepared,  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  left,  too 
glad  to  find  himself  one  more  in  the  Brazilian  camp. 

The  voyage  down  the  river  was  without  mishaps  beyond  running  the 
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Wasp  on  a  sand-spit,  which  delayed  her  but  a  short  time,  and  she  reached 
Buenos  Ayres  on  the  31st  ultimo.  There  she  transferred  the  despatches 
to  the  Shainokin,  to  be  sent  forthwith  to  General  Asboth,  and  returned 

to  this  anchorage  on  the  1st  instant. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Washburn  expected  to  have  met  General  Asboth  in 
the  Wasp,  and  in  fact  had  been  in  the  camp  of  Lopez  on  the  10th,  and 
remained  there  several  days  in  expectation  of  seeing  General  Asboth. 

If  I  have  not  misinterpreted  Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  Mr.  Washburn,  a 
copy  of  which  the  department  was  pleased  to  furnish  me,  such  a  meet- 
ing would  have  been  in  opposition  to  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Washburn, 

and  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  government. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  mission  of  the  Wasp  was,  as  I  expected  would  be,  rapidly  and  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland,  and  I  have 
no  contre  temps  to  complain  of. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  GODON, 
Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 


Mr.  Welles  to  Rear-Admiral  Oodon. 

Navy  Department, 

Washington,  May  3, 1867. 

Sib  :  The  department  has  received  your  Nos.  159  and  163,  dated  re- 
spectively the  28th  of  February  and  9th  March  last?  and  approves  of 
your  course  in  declining  to  place  a  vessel  at  the  disposal  of  General 
Asboth,  United  States  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres,  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paraguay  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  personal  conference  with 
Mr.  Washburn,  United  States  minister  there,  but  offering  to  send  a 
vessel  up  the  river,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  armies,  with  a  bearer 
of  despatches  from  General  Asboth  to  Mr.  Washburn. 
Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Rear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Mr.  Welles  to  Rear-Admiral  Oodon. 

Navy  Department, 

Washington,  May  25,  1867. 

Sir  :  Your  despatches  170  and  174,  under  date  of  April  1st  and  April 
4th,  respectively,  have  been  received,  with  the  copies  of  the  correspond- 
ence with  Minister  Asboth.  The  course  pursued  by  you  in  declining  to 
furnish  that  gentleman  a  passage  on  the  Wasp,  to  visit  Mr.  Washburn, 
is  entirely  approved.  His  request  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  which 
he  furnished  you  a  copy,  to  be  informed  as  to  the  reciprocal  duties  and 
obligations  incumbent  on  ministers  resident  and  admirals  abroad,  has 
been  complied  with,  and  he  informed  that  while  it  is  important  that  the 
civil  and  naval  representatives  of  the  government  abroad  should  culti- 
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vate  and  maintain  social  and  friendly  relations,  and  that  they  mutually 
aid  and  assist  each  other  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  interest  of 
the  government*  neither  has  authority  to  control  or  direct  the  other. 
He  and  other  ministers  receive  their  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
while  the  naval  officers  derive  theirs  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

This  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  will  doubtless  correct  certain  erro- 
neous opinions  which  appear  to  have  prevailed  among  some  of  the 
officials  within  the  limits  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron  who  have 
labored  under  the  impression  that  naval  officers  are  subject  to  their 
orders  and  that  naval  vessels  are  to  be  used  for  their  covenience. 

The  department  embraces  the  occasion  to  express  its  gratification 
with  the  courtesy  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  firmness,  you  have  exhibited 
in  the  management  and  disposition  of  these  singular  but  mistaken  de- 
mands upon  you. 

Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES, 
Secretary  of  ike  Navy* 
Bear- Admiral  S.  W.  Godon, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 


Hear- Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  46.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Guekrieke,  (1st  rate,) 

Bio  de  Janeiro^  April  23,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  this  ship  is  still 

in  this  port. 

•  •••••• 

The  Wasp  (4th  rate)  has  orders  to  ascend  the  Parana  as  far  as  the 
seat  of  war,  with  a  view  to  communicate  with  the  American  minister, 

if  possible. 

•  •••••• 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Bear~Admiral7  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Welles  to  Bear-Admiral  Davis. 

Navy  Department, 
Washingtony  January  8,  1868. 

Sib  :  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  on  the 
26th  ultimo,  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  says  that 
in  view  of  the  aspect  which  affairs  bear  in  the  river  de  la  Plata,  it  is 
deemed  necessary  that  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  navy  should  be  ready 
to  relieve  Mr.  Washburn,  minister  resident  to  Paraguay,  from  his  em- 
barrassing and  probably  dangerous  position. 
Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Bear- Admiral  Charles  H.  Davis, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  Bio  de  Janeiro. 
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Bear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  53.]         United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  20,  1868. 

Sir  :  In  my  despatch  No.  46,  current  series,  of  April  23,  I  had  the 
honor  to  inform  the  department  of  the  steps  I  had  taken  iu  relation  to 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  requesting  that  Mr.  Washburn 
might  be  supplied,  if  necessary,  with  the  means  of  leaving  Paraguay. 

I  have  just  received  a  despatch  from  Li3utmant  Commander  W.  A. 
Kirkland,  commanding  United  States  steamer  Wasp,  (4th  rate,)  acquaint- 
ing me  of  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  with  his  having  been  ena- 
bled, through  the  courtesy  of  the  Marquis  de  Caxias,  the  comuiander-in- 
chief  of  the  allied  forces,  to  transmit  Mr.  Washburn's  despatches  to  him, 
by  means  of  a  flag  of  truce,  through  the  Paraguayan  lines. 

No  answer  had  been  received  at  the  date  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
Kirkland's  letter,  (April  30,  1868;)  if  there  should  be  reason  to  think 
that  the  answer  will  be  delayed,  the  Wasp  will  drop  down  the  river  25 
miles,  to  Corrientes,  a  situation  more  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  crew, 
and  possessing  frequent  and  easy  common  cation  with  the  allied  front. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  letters  addressed  by  Lieutenant  Commander 
Kirkland  to  Mr.  Washburn  and  the  Marquis  de  Caxias,  and  a  copy  of 
the  translation  of  the  reply  of  the  Marquis  de  Caxias. 

These  enclosures  are  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  mentioned. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  1. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  to  Mr.  Washburn. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp,  (4th  rate,) 

Paraguay  River,  April  26,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  United  States  steamer 
Wasp,  under  my  command,  is  now  at  this  place,  in  readiness  to  receive 
yourself  and  family,  with  your  own  private  effects,  and  such  property 
of  the  United  States  legation  as  you  may  see  fit  to  place  on  board  her, 
for  transportation  to  any  point  in  the  La  Plata,  in  the  line  of  mail  com- 
munication, that  you  may  think  preferable. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIRKLAND, 
Lieutenant  Commander,  Commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  Wasp. 

Hon.  Chas.  A.  Washburn, 

Minister  Resident  of  the  United  States  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 


No.  2. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  to  Marquis  de  Caxias. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 

Paraguay  River,  April  26,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  with  my  arrival  within  your 
lines  of  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  on  board,  and  transport- 
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ing  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the  La  Plata,  his  excellency  the  Hon*  Chas. 
A.  Washburn,  minister  resident  of  the  United  States  at  Asuncion,  with 
his  family  and  such  property  of  the  United  States  legation  as  he  in£y 
have  to  embark. 

I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  cause  to  be  for- 
warded at  your  earliest  convenience  the  accompanying  communications 
to  his  excellency  Mr.  Washburn,  as  it  is  the  desire  of  Rear- Admiral  C. 
H.  Davis,  commanding  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  on  the 
east  coast  of  South  America,  to  withdraw  the  vessel  from  this  place  as 
early  as  practicable,  and  thereby  avoid  anything  not  entirely  permis- 
sible to  neutrals  from  belligerents. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIRKLAKD, 
Lieutenant  Commander,  Commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  Wasp. 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  de  Caxias, 

Marshal  and  Commander-in-chief 

of  the  allied  forces  in  operation  against  Paraguay. 


No.  3. 
M.  de  Caxias  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

[Copy  of  translation.] 

Headquarters  of  Commander-in-chief 

of  Allied  Forces  in  Paraguay, 

April  28, 1868. 

The  undersigned,  replying  to  the  note  which  was  directed  to  him, 
bearing  date  of  26th  of  the  present  month,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Kirkland, 
commandant  of  the  steamer  Wasp,  of  the  United  States,  informs  him 
that  the  despatch  which  he  sent  him  was  delivered  to-day  in  the  enemy's 
lines,  the  Paraguayan  officer  who  came  to  meet  the  flag  of  truce  giving 
a  receipt,  which  the  undersigned  delivers  into  the  hands  of  the  afore- 
said commandant. 

M.  DE  CAXIAS. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Kirkland, 

Lieutenant  Commander  United  States  Steamer  Wasp. 


Bear  Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  62.  |         United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  8, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  for  the  information  of  the  depart- 
ment, copies  of  six  letters  of  instructions  that  I  have  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Mr.  Washburn  to  leave  Paraguay  should  he  desire 
to  do  so.    They  are  numbered  from  one  to  six. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear  Admiral,  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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No.  1. 
Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

United  States  Flagship  Gueeeieee,  (1st  rate,) 

Montevideo,  March  14,  1868. 

Sie  :  In  the  event  of  its  being  necessary  to  send  a  vessel  to  the  seat 
of  war  for  the  United  States  minister  at  Paraguay,  the  Wasp  will  be 
employed  on  this  service ;  she  will,  therefore,  be  ready  to  move  with  no 
other  delay  than  that  of  getting  up  steam. 

Mr.  Washburn  and  his  family  will  occupy  the  cabin  and  after-state- 
room prepared  for  myself  and  staff.  He  will  be  carried  to  any  point  in 
the  La  Plata,  in  the  line  of  mail  communication,  that  he  may  think 
preferable. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kiebxand, 

Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Wasp%  Montevideo. 


No.  2. 

Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Washburn. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Gueeeieee,  (1st  rate,) 

Montevideo,  March  15,  1808. 

Sie:  If  the  state  of  affairs  in  Paraguay  should  at  any  time  be  such 
as  to  cause  you  to  leave  that  state,  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to 
place  a  vessel  at  your  disposal  at  the  earliest  moment  after  your  wishes 
are  made  known  to  me. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

His  Excellency  Ohas.  A.  Washbuen, 

United  States  Minister  Resident,  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

Sent  in  quadruplicate. 


No.  3. 
Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Captain  Woolsey. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Gueeeieee,  (1st  rate,) 

Montevido,  March  16, 1868. 

Sie  :  The  Wasp  is  under  orders  to  hold  hereself  in  readiness  to  go  to 
the  seat  of  war  at  the  shortest  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away 
the  United  States  minister,  Mr.  Washburn. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland's  orders. 

Accompanying  this  letter  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Washburn,  advising  him  of 
my  intention  to  place  the  Wasp  at  his  disposal,  which  I  wish  you  to  send 
by  the  earliest  and  best  conveyance. 
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Please  open  any  letter  from  Mr.  Washburn  to  me  that  may  arrive 
during  my  absence,  and  a«t  upon  it. 

Should  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  be  relieved  from  court-mar- 
tial duty  before  my  return  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  be  pleased  to  despatch 
the  Wasp  at  once  to  the  seat  of  war,  with  instructions  to  Lieutenant 
Commander  Kirkland  to  communicate  with  General  Washburn,  if  possi- 
ble, either  in  person  or  by  letter. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Bear-Admiral,  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Captain  M.  B.  Woolsey, 

United  States  Steamer  Pawnee,  Montevideo. 


No.  4. 

Bear-Admiral  Davis  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  May  20, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  just  received  your  interesting  communication  of  the  30th 
ultimo. 

So  far  as  relates  to  your  stay  at  the  actual  seat  of  war,  you  will  be 
governed  entirely  by  your  own  discretion.  You  will,  however,  continue 
to  remain  in  the  Parana,  changing  your  situation  as  you  may  find  con- 
venient, until  you  have  either  heard  from  Mr.  Washburn  or  are  satisfied 
that  communication  with  him  is  impossible. 

If  you  hear  from  Mr.  Washburn  you  will  conform  entirely  to  his  wishes, 
avoiding,  however,  all  acts  and  appearances  which  can  possibly  be  con- 
strued as  unfriendly  by  either  of  the  contending  parties,  or  which  may 
possibly  be  inconsistent  with  the  neutrality  of  your  flag. 

The  sole  object  of  your  visit  to  the  Parana  is  to  relieve  the  American 
minister  from  a  supposed  situation  of  embarrassment,  and  perhaps  per- 
sonal danger,  and  if  this  object  presents  itself,  it  must  be  accomplished 
if  not  absolutely  impracticable. 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Bear-Admiral,  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  Wasp,  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 


No.  5. 

Bear-Admiral  Davis  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  June  10,  1868. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  May  the  15th,  written  off  Corrientes,  has  been 
received. 

The  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted,  thus  far,  the  delicate  and 
responsible  duty  assigned  you  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  department. 

Your  information  concerning  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  seat  of  war  is 
interesting  and  valuable  because  authentic. 

You  are  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  that  country,  which 
hardly  deserves  the  name  of  civilized,  the  disorder  consequent  upon  war 
may  expose  even  the  accredited  representative  of  a  friendly  nation  to 
personal  danger. 
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It  appears  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  that  the  apprehension  of  this  is  actually  entertained  by  the 
government  at  the  present  moment. 

No  steps  must  therefore  be  omitted,  and  no  efforts  spared,  that  will 
tend  to  relieve  the  government  from  this  painful  anxiety. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedieut  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  Wasp,  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 


No.  6. 
Rear- Admiral  Davis  to  Lieutenant  Commandbr  Kirkland. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  10,  1868. 

Sir  :  Your  intention  of  going,  if  possible,  to  Asuncion  after  the  fall  of 
Humaita  in  order  to  afford  Mr.  Washburn  the  most  convenient  means  of 
embarking,  if  he  should  wish  to  leave  Paraguay,  is  approved. 

If  Mr.  Washburn  should  think  it  expedient  for  political  reasons  that 
you  should  remain  for  a  short  time  in  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  you 
will  do  so,  provided  the  health  of  your  ship's  company  and  the  state  of 
you  supplies  should  Warrant  the  delay. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear- Admiral,  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  Wasp,  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles* 

No.  66.]         United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  18,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  I  have  to-day 
received  despatches  from  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland,  appris- 
ing me  that  he  is  in  communication  with  Mr.  Washburn. 

The  enclosed  copies  (numbered  1  to  8,  inclusive)  of  his  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Washburn  and  the  Marquis  de  Caxias,  will  acquaint  the 
department  with  the  state  of  affairs  up  to  the  last  date  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Kirkland's  despatches. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral,  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  1. 
Mr.  Washburn  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

Headquarters  Paraguay  Army, 

San  Fernando,  May  14,  1868. 
Sir:  Your  two  letters,  of  April  26,  were  received  by  me  in  Asuncion 
on  the  7th  instant.    In  your  official  note  you  advise  me  of  the  arrival  of 
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the  Wasp  under  your  command  at  Curupayti,  and  that  you  are  in  readi- 
ness to  take  me,  my  family,  and  effects  on  board  and  convey  me  to  such 
point,  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  as  I  may  prefer.  You  are  probably  aware 
that  all  land  communication  between  this  point  and  Curupayti  is  very 
difficult,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  for  my  wife,  child, 
and  servants  to  reach  the  latter  place  except  by  way  of  the  river.  You 
are  also  aware  that  for  military  reasons  the  Paraguay  steamers  do  not 
go  so  far  down  the  river.  In  order,  therefore,  that  my  family  may  be 
put  on  board  the  Wasp,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  come  higher  up  the 
river.  I  have  therefore  come  down  to  this  place  to  consult  with  his  excel- 
lency Marshal  Lopez  and  ascertain  if  the  military  situations  were  such  that 
the  Wasp  could  without  risk  or  difficulty  come  up  the  river  to  near  this 
place.  His  excellency  advises  me  that  there  will  be  no  objection  made 
on  the  part  of  Paraguay,  and  that  the  steamer  can  come  without  incon- 
venience to  such  point  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tebicuari  as  may  be 
signalled  on  her  arrival.  At  such  point  the  transfer  of  all  persons  and 
effects  from  a  Paraguay  vessel  may  be  easily  made. 

His  excellency  not  only  interposes  no  objections  to  the  coming  up  of 
the  Wasp,  but  with  great  kindness  and  courtesy  he  has  offered  me  let- 
ters to  the  commanders  of  the  two  fortified  places  of  the  river  between 
here  and  Curupayti,  in  which  he  has  given  orders  that  on  your  arrival 
at  those  places  you  will  be  allowed  to  pass  without  molestation.  These 
letters  I  enclose  to  you  herewith,  to  be  delivered  by  you  accordingly  as  they 
are  addressed.  His  excellency  President  Lopez  has  also  offered  kindly  to 
provide  a  pilot  for  the  steamer  from  Humaita  to  and  above  Timbu 
should  it  be  found  necessary.  I  think,  therefore,  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  coming  up  to  near  this  place. 

With  your  letter  of  the  26th  April,  I  also  received  one  dated  April 
4th  from  Mr.  Hollister,  United  States  consul  in  Buenos  Ayres.  In  this 
he  advises  me  that  a  few  days  before  he  had  delivered  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Borges,  Brazilian  minister  in  Buenos  Ayres,  a  package  of  correspondence, 
including  despatches  from  Washington,  from  Admiral  Davis,  and  from 
Minister  Webb,  besides  private  letters,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  for- 
ward them  with  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Caxias  requesting  him  to 
pass  them  through  the  military  lines.  The  consul  also  advised  me  that 
he  had  beeu  presented  with  a  bill  against  me  for  some  provisions  that 
had  been  sent  some  months  before,  and  that  he  would  notify  you  of  the 
fact,  that  you  might  look  for  them  and  take  them  on  board  if  you  found 
them  and  bring  them  up  the  river  to  me.  But  neither  the  despatches  flor 
the  provisions  have  ever  reached  me,  and  you  make  no  mention  of  hav- 
ing looked  for  them  in  your  letters.  It  is  very  important  that  I  receive 
everything  intended  for  me  before  the  Wasp  returns,  and  I  trust  you 
will  try  and  find  all  that  may  have  been  sent  and  bring  it  with  you. 

I  return  immediately  to  Asuncion  to  have  everything  ready  on  being 
notified  of  your  arrival  near  this  place.  There  being  constant  telegraphic 
communication  between  here  and  the  capitol,  you  will  probably  be 
detained  but  a  short  time  before  all  will  be  ready  for  your  departure. 
The  point  on  the  river  where  you  will  probably  come  to  anchor  is  off  a 
place  called  Tacuaras,  where  there  is  a  guard-house  and  some  soldiers 
stationed.  It  is  but  a  short  distance  below  the  Tebicuari. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  A.  WASHBURN. 

Commander  William  A.  Kirkland, 

Commanding  TJ.  S.  Steamer  Wasp,  off  Curupayti. 
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No.  2. 

Mr.  Washburn  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

Headquarters  Paraguay  Army, 

San  Fernando,  May  15,  1868. 

Sir  :  Since  writing  my  letter  yesterday,  President  topez  has  given 
me  some  further  information  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  river 
above  Humaita.  His  officers  at  all  points  will  be  advised  beforehaod 
of  your  coming,  and  when  a  little  below  Humaita  you  can  communicate 
with  the  commandant  and  deliver  to  him  the  order  of  President  Lopez 
and  he  will  furnish  you  with  a  pilot  to  take  you  above  Humaita,  where 
you  can  put  him  ashore  and  move  on  towards  Timbu.  As  you  approach 
you  will  do  well  to  bear  a  little  to  the  left,  though  keeping  a  good  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Here  you  can  communicate  with  the  officer  in 
command  as  at  Humaita  and  then  pass  on  till  you  get  near  the  month 
of  the  Bermejo.  At  this  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  particular 
signal  that  the  guard  there  may  know  that  it  is  not  an  enemy,  and  that 
it  is  the  same  they  have  been  advised  of  beforehand  and  been  ordered 
not  to  molest  The  signals  that  the  guards  will  be  instructed  to  look 
for  will  be  as  follows :  Astern,  the  American  flag  as  usual ;  at  the  fore, 
the  Paraguay  flag,  and  an  American  flag  at  each  of  the  other  two  masts, 
thus  having  up  three  American  and  one  Paraguay  flag.  Another  pre 
caution,  that  probably  will  not  be  necessary,  will  be  in  case  there  shall 
be  any  signs,  after  passing  the  Bermejo,  that  the  orders  given  by  Presi- 
dent Lopez  have  not  been  fully  understood,  to  dip  the  two  forward  flags, 
the  Paraguayan  and  the  one  at  the  mizzen-mast.  It  is  not  apprehended, 
however,  that  this  will  be  necessary  as  orders  will  be  sent  to  all  points 
describing  the  steamer  and  giving  the  signals.  But  no  special  signals 
from  the  steamer  until  you  get  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bermejo  will  be 
required. 

Very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  A.  WASHBURN. 

Commander  William  A.  Kirkland, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  Wasp,  off  Curupaytu 


No.  3. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  to  jf.  de  Caxias. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 

Curupayti}  May  22,  1868. 

Bra:  I  have  this  day  received  a  communication  from  his  excellency 
Charles  A.  Washburn,  minister  resident  of  the  United  States  at  Asun- 
cion, Paraguay,  in  which  he  says  as  follows : 

You  are  probably  aware  that  all  land  communication  between  San  Fernando  (the  head* 
quarters  of  the  army  of  Paraguay)  and  Carupayti  is  very  difficult,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  or  nearly  so,  for  my  wife,  child,  and  servants  to  reach  the  latter  place  except  by 
way  of  the  river. 

You  are  also  aware  that,  for  military  reasons,  the  Paraguay  steamers  do  not  g-o  so  far  down 
the  river.  In  order,  therefore,  that  my  family  may  be  put  on  board  the  Wasp,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  come  higher  up  the  river,  and  his  excellency  Marshal  Lopez  advises  me 
that  there  will  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  Paraguay,  and  that  the  steamer  can  come 
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to  inch  point  below  the  month  of  Tebicuari  as  may  be  signalised  on  her  arrival.    At  such 
point  the  transfer  from  a  Paraguayan  vessel  may  be  easily  made. 

Under  the  above  specified  circumstances,  therefore,  I  have  the  honor 
to  request  that  your  excellency  will  allow  the  United  States  steamer  Wasp 
to  pass  through  the  allied  fleet  anchored  below  and  above  Humaita  in 
order  that  the  said  vessel  may  proceed  to  Tacaara,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tebicuari,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  his  excellency  Mr. 
Washburn,  with  his  family  and  private  effects. 
I  am,  sir,  yourK)bedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIRKLAND, 
Lieut  Commander  U.  8.  Navy,  Commanding  U.  8.  8.  Wasp. 
His  Excellency  the  Marquis  de  Caxias 

Marshal  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Allied  Armies 

in  operations  against  the  government  of  Paraguay. 


No.  4. 
M.  de  Caxias  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

[Translation.  ] 

Office  of  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Brazilian  forces,  and, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  allied  armies  operating  against 
the  government  of  paraguay, 

Headquarters  in  PeracuS, 

Before  Humaita,  May  23,  1868. 

Illustrious  Sir  :  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  dated  the 
22d  instant,  directed  to  me  by  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland, 
of  the  United  States  steamer  Wasp,  which  reached  me  yesterday  at  7 
o'clock  p.  m. 

Lieutenant  W.  A.  Kirkland  asks  my  permission  for  the  steamer  under 
his  command  to  pass  the  Brazilian  squadron,  the  division  lying  below 
Humaita  and  that  which  forced  its  passage  above,  and  to  continue  ou 
up  as  far  as  Tacuara,  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tebicuary,  in  order 
to  receive  on  board  Mr.  Washburn,  with  his  family  and  baggage. 

Commander  William  A.  Kirkland  bases  his  request  on  the  reasons 
given  him  by  the  above  mentioned  Minister  Washburn,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following : 

1st.  The  great  difficulty  which  exists  at  present  in  the  land  communi- 
cation between  San  Fernando  (the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  Para- 
guay) and  Curupayti,  which  renders  it  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  for  his 
excellency,  his  family,  and  servants  to  arrive  at  the  last  named  place 
except  by  water  transportation. 

2d.  That  since,  for  military  reasons,  the  Paraguayan  steamers  do  not 
descend  the  river  so  far,  Minister  Washburn  infers  that  in  order  for 
himself  and  family  to  leave  Paraguay  it  is  necessary  that  the  United 
States  steamer  should  go  to  some  point  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tebi- 
cuary, signalling  its  arrival  there ;  that  Marshal  Lopez  advises  him  that 
there  would  be  no  opposition  to  all  this  on  the  part  of  Paraguay ;  and 
that,  finally,  at  the  point  above  mentioned  it  would  be  easy  to  transfer 
to  the  North  American  steamer  Minister  Washburn,  his  family,  servants, 
and  baggage,  arriving  there  in  a  Paraguayan  vessel. 

In  reply,  I  will  commence  by  expressing  to  Lieutenant  Commander 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  79 4 
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W.  A.  Kirkland  the  great  regret  I  feel  at  not  being  able  to  comply  with 
his  request,  in  which  I  am  governed  by  considerations  of  the  first  import- 
ance, and  of  manifest  propriety. 

Those  military  reasons  of  which  his  excellency  Minister  Washburn 
speaks  as  preventing  the  Paraguayan  steamers  from  coming  so  far  down 
the  river,  and  which  indeed  hardly  admit  that  they  should  go  to  the 
point  indicated  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tebicuary,  are  the  same 
that  govern  me,  and  place  me  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  not  being 
able  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  his  excellency  Minister  Washburn  and 
of  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland.  Operations  and  movements 
of  war  which  shortly  have  to  be  earned  into  effect  near  the  place  indi- 
cated as  the  destination  of  the  North  American  steamer,  render  it  less 
suitable  and  convenient  for  the  proposed  object  of  the  worthy  com- 
mander, whom  on  this  occasion  I  ought  to  inform  that  a  few  days  since 
a  Paraguayan  steamer,  the  Pera-bebe,  I  judge,  in  despite  of  these  mili- 
tary reasons,  arrived  at  Pilar,  where  she  was  seen  and  watched,  and 
where  she  fired  several  cannon  shots  on  shore. 

What  I  have  here  briefly  stated  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland 
does  not  mean  that  I  intend  to  obstruct  in  the  least  the  departure  of  his 
excellency  Minister  Washburn  and  his  family  from  Paraguay.  If  I  can- 
not accede  to  the  means  proposed  I  will  point  out  another  method  which 
will  produce  the  same  result,  uniting  all  the  advantages  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  nations  and  of  war  for  the  observance  of  belligerents  and 
neutrals.  Let  his  excellency  Minister  Washburn  embark  his  family, 
servants,  and  baggage,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient  to  him,  in  a  Para- 
guayan steamer,  which  with  a  flag-of-truce  can  come  down  the  river  as 
far  as  Pilar  or  Tagy.  His  excellency  will  find  at  either  of  these  points 
all  the  vehicles  of  transportation  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  his 
family  and  baggage,  by  land,  as  far  as  Curupayti,  for  which  I  will  "give 
immediate  orders,  satisfied  that  his  excellency  Minister  Washburn  will 
make  a  comfortable  journey  until  he  embarks  on  board  the  steamer 
Wasp,  at  Curupayti. 

You  herein  see,  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland,  the  good-will  and 
earnest  desire  that  prompts  me  to  aid  his  excellency  Mr.  Washburn  in 
leaving  Paraguay  and  in  going  wherever  he  wishes. 

The  reply  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  will  guide  me  in  taking 
the  measures  and  giving  the  orders  that  may  be  necessary. 

I  cannot  omit  improving  this  opportunity  of  tendering  to  Lieutenant 
Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland  the  assurances  of  my  high  consideration 
and  perfect  esteem. 

M.  DE  CAXIAS. 

Lieut.  Com.  W.  A.  Kirkland, 

Commanding  North  American  Steamer  Wasp, 


No.  5. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  to  Mr.  Washburn. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 

Curupaity,  May  23,  1868. 

Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  14th  and  15th  instant,  were  received 
by  me  on  the  21st  instant.  On  the  22d  I  wrote  to  the  Marquis  de  Caxias, 
and  asked  permission  to  pass  through  his  fleet,  in  order  to  reach 
Tacuara,  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tebicuary,  for  the  purpose  o( 
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embarking  yourself,  family,  &c.    On  the  23d,  (this  afternoon,)  I  received 
his  answer,  which  was  partly  as  follows : 

Em  contestacas  comecarei  por  manifestai  as  Senor  Tenente  Command  ante  William  A. 
Kirkland  o  grand e  pesar,  que  me  accompanha  de  nas  poder  satisfaser  o  ses  pedido,  sends 
para  isso  compellido  por  considera$oes  deprimeira  magnitude,  egue  sao,  alias,  de  palmar 
entuifao.  Esses  motivos  militares,  de  que  failla  S.  Ex'cia  o  Senor  Ministro  Washburn  e  que 
fasem  com  que  os  vapores  Paraquajos  nao  descao  o  rio  abaixa,  e  que  aperas,  que  elles  che- 
gnem  a  esse  ponto  indicado  abaixo  da  embocadura  do  Tebiguary,  pao  os  mesmos,  que  actuao 
em  jneo  e«pirito,  e  me  collocao  na  posicaopara  mim  ponco  agradavedde  nao  poder  satisfaser 
os  desejos  de  S.  Ex'cia  o  Senor  Ministro  Washburn  e  do  Senor  Tenente  Commandante  Wil- 
liam A-  Kirkland.  A  quern  n'exta  occasiao  devo  informal",  que  nao  a  mintos  dias,  que  uin 
vapor  Paraguayo,  o  Perabebe,  julgo  en,  a  despecto  d 'esses  motivos  militares  cbegon  ate"  o 
Pelar,  orde  foi  visto  e  observado,  e  d'onde  fez  alguns  tiros  de  can  ha  o  para  terra.* 

The  Marquis  then  goes  on  to  say,  if  Mr.  Washburn  will  embark  in  a 
Paraguayan  steamer,  and  comp  down  the  river  to  Pilar,  or  to  Tagy,  with 
a  flag  of  truce  flying,  that  he  will  meet  at  either  of  these  two  points  all 
the  vehicles  which  may  be  necessary  to  transport  his  family  and  baggage 
to  Curupayti  by  land,  and  he  concludes  his  letter  by  assuring  me  that 
he  will  give  the  necessary  orders,  and  that  you  shall  be  well  provided  for. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  is  convinced  you  will  have  a  com- 
fortable voyage  until,  in  Curupayti,  you  embark  on  board  the  Wasp. 

The  admiral  is  in  Eio  and  has  sent  me  no  orders;  therefore,  if  you  wish 
to,  and  can  come,  it  will  be  advisable  to  accept  M.  de  Caxias's  offer, 
otherwise,  a  very  long  delay  may  occur.  Let  me  know  at  once  whether 
I  shall  expect  you.  Your  letters,  I  understand,  were  returned  to  Mr. 
Hollister  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Your  other  articles  I  have  heard  nothing 
about,  but  it  must  be  all  right,  as  you  have  the  bill. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIRKLAND, 
Lieut  Com.  TJ.  S.  Navy,  Com?g  U.  S.  Steamer  Wasp. 

His  Excellency  Charles  A.  Washburn, 

Minister  Resident  of  the  United  States  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 


No.  6. 

Lieutenant  Commander  KirMand  to  M.  de  Caxias. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 

Curupayti,  May  24,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communica^ 
tion  of  the  23d  instant,  in  which  you  state  that  you  cannot  satisfy  the 
request  made  in  my  communication  to  you  of  the  22d  instant,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  steamer  Wasp,  should  be  permitted 
by  you  to  pass  through  the  allied  fleet,  and  as  far  up  the  Paraguay  river 
as  a  point  called  Tacuara,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tebicuari  river,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  on  board  the  United  States  minister  resident  at 
Asuncion,  his  excellency  Charles  A.  Washburn,  with  his  family,  servants 
and  baggage.  Your  excellency,  as  I  understand  it,  proposes  that  the 
American  minister,  Mr.  Washburn,  should  come  to  Pilar  or  to  Tagy,  in 
a  Paraguayan  steamer  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  that  at  one  of  these 
points,  to  be  agreed  upon,  your  excellency  will  cause  to  be  provided 
such  transportation  as,  under  the  circumstances,  may  be  fitting  and 
necessary,  to  bring  himself,  family  and  baggage  to  Curupayti  by  land. 
As  the  mission  here  of  this  vessel  is  to  embark  the  American  minister, 

#  Translated  in  letter  of  May  23d. 
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your  refusal  to  permit  the  United  States  steamer  Wasp,  to  pass  through 
the  allied  fleet,  and  up  to  Tacuara,  for  that  purpose,  leaves  me  only  one 
course  to  pursue.  I  shall  therefore  inform  his  excellency  Mr.  Washburn 
of  your  answer  and  your  courteous  offer,  and  shall  await  his  reply. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  cause  to  be  forwarded 
at  an  early  moment  the  accompanying  letter  to  his  excellency  Mr. 
Washburn,  at  Asuncion. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIKKLAND, 
Lieut  Com.  U.  8.  Navy,  Comtg  TJ.  8.  Steamer  Wasp. 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  de  Caxias, 

Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Brazilian  forces,  and,  in  the  interim, 
of  tlie  allied  army  in  operations  against  the  government  of  Paraguay. 


Ko.  7. 
M.  de  Caxias  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

[Translation.] 

Office  of  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Brazilian  forces, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  allied  armies  in  operations 
against  the  government  of  paraguay, 

Headquarters  in  Pera-cui, 
Before  Humaita,  May  25, 1868. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  dated  the  24th  instant, 
sent  me  by  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland,  commander  of  the 
Jtforth  American  steamer  Wasp. 

In  reply  I  communicate  to  you  to-day,  that,  as  you  will  perceive  by 
the  accompanying  copy  of  a  report  made  to  me  by  the  Baron  of  Pas- 
sage, commander  of  the  advanced  division  of  the  Brazilian  squadron, 
the  note  directed  to  Mr.  Washburn,  American  minister  at  Asuncion, 
was  delivered  to-day  to  a  Paraguayan  officer  appointed  to  receive  it,  at 
the  enemy's  fort  in  front  of  Timbo.  As  soon  as  a  reply  comes  to  hand 
I  shall  hasten  to  transmit  it  to  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland, 
to  whom  I  reiterate  the  assurance  of  my  consideration  and  esteem. 

M.  DE  CAXIAS. 

S.  Sa.  the  Lieut.  W.  A.  Kirkland, 

Commander  of  the  North  American  Steamer  Wasp. 


No.  8. 
Baron to  M.  de  Caxias. 

TAMANDARis,  (iron-clad,) 
Off  the  island  of  Ouayacaru,  May  25, 1868. 

Illmo.  e  Ex'mo  Sr.  :  In  execution  of  your  excellency's  order  of  yes- 
terday, enclosing  a  letter  from  Commander  Kirkland,  commanding  the 
North  American  gun  boat  Wasp,  to  the  American  minister,  residing  in 
Asuncion,  which  order  reached  this  division  at  4.30  p.  m.,  I  set  out 
immediately  in  the  monitor  Parti,  but  arriving  at  night  at  the  camp  in 
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front  of  the  island  Guayacaru,  I  returned  in  the  monitor,  and  this  morn- 
ing went  in  the  Tamandare  to  the  enemy's  fort  fronting  Timbo,  near 
which  I  delivered  the  letter  in  question  to  a  Paraguayan  officer  who 
came  in  a  boat  to  receive  it. 
God  keep  your  excellency. 

His  Excellency  Marquis  de  Caxias, 

Commander-in-chief ,  &c,  &c. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  72.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  20,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  in  the  event  of 
the  fall  of  Humaita,  the  United  States  steamer  Wasp  (4th  rate)  will,  if 
possible,  ascend  to  Asuncion  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Washburn,  and 
to  receive  him  on  board,  should  he  desire  to  leave  Paraguay. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  73.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  22, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  malarial  fever 
had  made  its  appearance  on  board  of  the  Wasp  (4th  rate)  before  she 
left  the  seat  of  war. 

1  have  already  informed  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  that  he 
may  change  his  situation  in  the  Parana  as  health  or  convenience  may 
require,  keeping  always  in  the  river,  and  in  easy  communication  with 
the  headquarters  of  the  allies. 

Before  leaving  Curupaiti,  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  received 
from  the  Brazilian  admiral  commanding  the  naval  forces,  a  voluntary 
assurance  that  he  should  be  notified  immediately  of  the  arrival  in  the 
allied  camp,  either  of  despatches  from  the  American  minister  or  of  the 
American  minister  himself. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  91.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  23, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  on  receiving 
notice  of  the  refusal  of  the  Brazilian  commander-in-chief  to  allow  the 
United  States  ship  Wasp  (4th  rate)  to  ascend  the  Paraguay  river  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  on  board  Mr.  Washburn,  United  States  minis- 
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ter  to  Paraguay,  and  his  family,  I  addressed  a  communication  to  General 
J.  Watson  Webb,  the  United  States  minister  at  this  court,  and  trans 
mitted  to  him  copies  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  Marquis  de  Caxias,  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces, 
and  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland,  commanding  thfe  United 
States  ship  Wasp  (4th  rate.)  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  communica- 
tion referred  to. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Webb. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Guerreere,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  1,  1868. 

Dear  Sir  :  Acting  under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
I  recently  sent  the  United  States  ship  Wasp,  of  my  squadron,  to  the 
seat  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Mr.  Washburn  out  of  Paraguay,  in 
compliance  with  a  request  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  relieve  Mr. 
Washburn  from  the  embarrassing  and  probably  dangerous  situation. 

The  commander-in-chief,  Marquis  de  Caxias,  declines  to  allow  the 
Wasp  to  go  up  the  Paraguay;  and  while  he  professes  a  desire  to  facili- 
tate Mr.  Washburn's  departure  he  proposes  such  methods  of  accomplish- 
ing it  as  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Washburn  either  as  impracticable  or 
illusory. 

It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  me,  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  department,  and  very  acceptable  to  Mr.  Washburn,  whose 
desire  to  leave  Paraguay  shows  itself  plainly  in  his  letters,  if  you  would 
procure  an  order  from  the  government  here  to  the  commander-in-chief 
to  allow  the  Wasp  to  go  up  the  Paraguay  to  a  convenient  point  of 
embarcation. 

President  Lopez  offers  no  obstacles  to  Mr.  Washburn's  departure,  hut 
on  the  contrary  promises  to  aid  it. 

The  enclosed  copies  of  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Washburn  and  the 
Marquis  de  Caxias  will  make  you  acquainted  with  the  relations  of  the 
parties,  and  will  save  my  writing  a  long  letter. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

His  Excellency  J.  Watson  Webb, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

of  tJie  United  States  in  Brazil. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  92.]  United  States  Flag-sihp  Guerriere,  (1st  rate, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  23,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  the  remainder  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland,  com- 
manding United  States  steamer  Wasp,  (4th  rate,)  and  the  Marquis  de 
Caxias,  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies  in  operation  against 
Paraguay,  (numbered  1, 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,)  in  relation  to  the  entrance 
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of  the  Wasp  into  Paraguay  river  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  Mr. 
Washburn,  the  United  States  minister,  and  his  family. 

The  department  will  perceive  that  the  Marquis  de  Caxias  has  refused 
to  permit  the  Wasp  to  pass  the  lines  of  blockade  and  that  Mr.  Wash- 
burn still  remains  in  Paraguay. 

The  letters  of  the  Brazilian  commander-in-chief  exhibit  a  frivolity  as 
well  as  a  want  of  courtesy,  which  are  in  keeping  with  his  military  dis- 
tinction. 
The  Wasp  returned  to  Montevideo,  partly  for  repairs. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  1. 

Mr.  Washburn  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Asuncion,  June  3, 1868. 

Sir  :  Your  interesting  letter  bearing  date  of  23d  instant  has  been 
received.  In  it  you  advise  me  that  you  had  asked  permission  of  the 
Marquis  de  Caxias  to  pass  through  the  allied  squadron,  which  request 
had  not  been  acceded  to  but  that  he  had  promised  that  if  myself  and 
family  would  go  down  the  river  in  a  Paraguay  steamer  as  far  as  Pilar  or 
Tagi  he  would  provide  all  the  vehicles  necessary  to  transport  us  to 
Curupayti.  In  answer  to  this  proposition  of  his  excellency  the  Marquis, 
I  have  only  this  to  say:  that  the  state  of  Mrs.  Washburn's  health  is  such 
that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  her  to  think  of  making  the  pro- 
posed journey  by  land.  Besides  this  I  consider  that  the  Marquis  de 
Caxias  has  no  right  whatever  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Wasp  above 
the  squadron.  1  had  supposed  that  all  questions  of  that  sort  were  settled 
by  the  Shamokin.  It  is  true  that  the  Brazilian  government  said  on  that 
occasion  that  it  would  protest,  but  when  our  government  was  informed 
of  this  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  wrote  to  our  minister  at  Rio, 
Mr.  Webb,  that  he  "would  not  even  consent  to  argue  the  question." 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Shamokin,  the  French,  English,  and  Italian 
gunboats  have  all  been  allowed  to  pass  above  the  squadron,  and  so  far 
as  I  know  without  any  protest  or  other  objection  being  made.  By  what 
authority  of  law  or  justice  do  they  deny  the  United  States  rights  and 
immunities  that  are  freely  granted  to  other  nations? 

The  proposition  of  the  marquis,  that  if  we  are  so  disposed  we  can  go 
by  land,  is  similar  to  that  which  was  made  to  me  by  the  Paraguayan 
government  in  the  case  of  the  Brazilian  minister,  Senhor  Vianna  de 
Lima,  after  the  taking  of  the  "Marquis  de  Olindar,"  and  the  suspension 
of  his  diplomatic  relations.  When  I  interfered  in  his  behalf  I  was  told 
he  could  go  by  land ;  but  I  rejected  the  proposition  as  absurd,  and  my 
conduct  in  that  matter  was  highly  approved  by  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment and  press,  while  that  of  Paraguay  was  universally  condemned  by 
both.  Does  the  Marquis  of  Caxias  expect  me  to  accept  terms  for  myself 
and  family  that  I  wTould  not  accept  for  a  Brazilian  minister  ?  Will  you 
please  call  his  attention  to  this  if  you  have  the  opportunity  ? 

You  inform  me  that  the  admiral  is  at  Rio,  and  that  he  sent  you  no 
orders.    Probably  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the  allies  would  renew 
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Heir  discourtesy  and  unlawful  proceedings  towards  the  United  States 
after  the  lesson  they  received  at  the  time  of  my  coming  to  Paraguay, 
the  could  not  suppose  that  after  the  question  of  my  right  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  allies  had  repeatedly  conceded  it  by  allowing  the  war 
vessels  of  other  nations  to  pass  unquestioned,  that  the  Marquis  de  Caxia* 
would  have  the  assurance  to  deny  the  Wasp  the  same  right.  In  my 
opinion  your  legal  rights  to  pass  were  so  clear  and  well  established  tAat 
you  were  under  no  obligations  to  ask  his  permission,  but  only  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy  to  notify  him  of  your  arrival,  and  that  in  fulfilment  of 
your  instructions  you  would  find  it  necessary  to  pass  above  his  squad- 
ron. Of  course,  not  knowing  what  your  instructions  were  from  the  ad- 
miral, I  therefore  am  not  competent  to  give  a  definite  opinion ;  but  if 
they  were  similar  to  those  of  Captain  Crosby,  when  he  came  up  with 
the  Shamokin,  you  would  have  been  justified  in  taking  that  course,  and 
if  you  had  no  instructions  at  all  it  would  have  been  the  same,  as,  since 
the  passage  of  the  Shamokin,  the  Brazilians  have  repeatedly  recognized 
the  right  of  neutral  gunboats  to  pass  the  blockade. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  therefore,  unless  you  have  positive  orders 
to  the  contrary,  my  opinion  is  that  on  receipt  of  this  you  should  advise 
the  Marquis  de  Caxias  that,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  his  proposition 
that  we  should  go  by  land  from  Pilar  or  Tagi  to  Curupayti  cannot  be 
accepted,  and  that  therefore  you  will  be  under  the  necessity  to  pass 
through  the  squadron.  Should  he  reply  that  he  will  not  permit  it,  but 
will  stop  you  by  force,  I  should  nevertheless  start,  and  if  he  fires  across 
your  bows,  then  I  should  come  to  and  fall  back  below  the  squadron  and 
await  further  orders.  But  do  not  on  any  account  leave  the  river  or  go 
below  Corrientes  till  so  ordered.  After  having  vindicated  our  rights  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  so  effectively,  let  us  not  abandon  them  and  have 
the  whole  work  to  do  over  again.  It  is  a  neutral  one,  and  your  position 
is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  the  government  I  am  satisfied  will 
sustain  you  in  a  firm  and  determined  course.  So  far  as  I  may  and  can 
do  it,  I  take  all  responsibility  of  the  course  I  have  recommended.  If, 
after  all,  you  should  fail  to  pass  the  blockade,  will  you  please  advise  the 
admiral  of  your  situation  here,  that  the  family  of  the  United  States 
minister  resident  at  Asuncion,  are,  by  the  act  of  the  Marquis  de  Cstxias, 
virtually  detained  as  prisoners  in  Paraguay.  I  say  the  family »,  for,  of 
course,  were  I  alone  I  could  go  through  Chaco  or  by  any  route  through 
which  there  is  military  communication,  and  my  departure  would  de- 
pend on  emergencies  or  on  instructions  received  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  it  must  finally  in  any  case. 

You  inform  me  that  my  correspondence  referred  to  in  my  letter  of  the 
14th  ultimo  has  been  returned  to  Consul  Hollister.  That  is  certainly  a 
very  strange  proceeding,  and  looks  like  a  trick,  so  that  I  should  not  get 
it.  You  might,  however,  I  would  suppose,  have  sent  us  a  few  newspa- 
pers, or  clippings  from  newspapers,  to  inform  us  of  what  is  transpiring 
in  a  world  from  which  we  have  heard  nothing  for  the  last  seven  months. 
If,  however,  you  do  not  come  up  you  will  probably  write  me  again  very 
soon.  In  that  case  do  try  and  send  us  some  news.  Very  likely  the  des- 
patches returned  to  Mr.  Hollister  will  have  come  back  by  that  time  with 
others  additional.  Also  try  and  learn  something  of  the  provisions,  and 
bring  or  send  all  and  everything  of  mine  that  you  can.  Our  necessities 
are  very  great. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  A.  WASHBUEN. 

Lieut.  Com.  William  A.  Kibkland, 

Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Wa*p. 
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No.  2. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  to  M.  de  Camas. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 
Off  Curupayti,  Paraguay  River,  June,  8,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  yesterday  received  a  communication  from  his  excellency 
Charles  A.  Washburn,  minister  resident  of  the  United  States  at  Asun- 
cion, Paraguay,  extracts  from  which  I  herewith  submit  for  your  excel- 
lency's consideration.  His  excellency,  Mr.  Washburn,  writes  as  follows, 
viz: 

In  answer  to  the  proposition  of  his  excellency  the  Marquis  de  Caxias,  to  furnish  all  neces 
•ary  transportation  by  land  from  Pilar  or  Tag i  to  Curupatyi,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  the 
state  of  Mrs.  Washburn's  health  is  such  that  it  is  oat  of  the  question  for  her  to  think  of 
making  the  proposed  journey  by  land.  Besides  this,  I  oonsidor  that  the  Marqnis  de  Caxias 
has  no  right  whatever  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Wasp  above  the  squadron.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Shamokin,  the  French,  English,  and  Italian  gunboats  have  all  been  allowed 
to  pass  above  the  fleet.  By  what  authority  of  law  or  justice  do  they  deny  to  the  United 
States  rights  and  immunities  that  are  granted  to  other  nations  1 

In  the  case  of  the  Brazilian  minister  to  Paraguay,  Senhor  Vianna  de  Lima,  after  the  taking 
of  the  "Marquis  de  Olinda,"  when  I  interfered  in  his  behalf,  I  was  told  he  could  go  by 
land  ;  but  I  rejected  the  proposition  as  absurd.  Does  the  Marquis  de  Caxias  expect  me  to 
accept  terms  for  myself  and  family  that  I  would  not  accept  for  a  Brazilian  minister?  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Shamokin  the  Brazilians  have  repeatedly  recognized  the  rights  of  neutral 
gunboats  to  pass  the  blockade ;  and  if  you  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  allied 
fleet,  you  will  please  advise  the  admiral  of  our  situation  here— that  the  family  of  the  United 
States  minister  resident  are,  by  the  act  of  the  Marquis  de  Caxias,  virtually  detained  as  pris* 
oners  in  Paraguay. 

Having  thus  brought  to  your  excellency's  notice  the  situation  as  set  forth 
in  Mr.  Washburn's  letter,  I  shall  await  for  24  hours,  or  longer,  if  neces- 
sary, any  communication  you  may  wish  to  direct  to  me  in  reply ;  and 
assuring  your  excellency  of  the  continuance  of  my  high  esteem, 
I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIRKLAND, 
Lieut.  Com.  U.  8.  Navy,  Comfy  U.  8.  Steamer  Wasp. 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  de  Caxias, 

Marshal  and  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Brazilian 

forces,  and,  in  the  interim,  of  the  allied  armies  in 

operation  against  the  government  of  Paraguay. 


No.  3. 
M.  de  Caxias  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

[Translation.] 

Office  of  the  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Brazilirn  forces, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  of  at  j,  the  allied  armies  in  opera- 
tion against  the  government  of  paraguay, 

Headquarters  Pere-Cu^, 
Before  Humaita,  June,  8, 1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  reply  to  the  note  of  this 
date  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  William  A.  Kirkland,  commanding  the 
American  gunboat  Wasp : 

I  have  read,  with  due  attention,  the  letter  of  his  excellency  Mr.  Wash- 
burn to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland,  a  copy  of  which  was  trans- 
mitted in  the  note  to  which  this  is  a  reply,  and  it  gives  me  pain  to 
perceive  that  Mr.  Washburn  declines  to  accept  the  plan  which  I  had  the 
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honor  to  propose  to  him  for  conveying  him  from  Paraguay,  his  family, 
his  servants,  and  his  effects,  with  every  convenience  and  perfect  security. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  will  oblige  me  if  he  will  have  the 
goodness  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Washburn  my  regret  that  among  the 
reasons  assigned  for  his  rejection  of  my  proposition  is  the  ill  health  of 
Mrs.  Washburn,  for  whose  recovery  I  sincerely  pray. 

With  regard  to  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Washburn  from  the 
passage  of  the  United  States  steamer  Shamokin,  and  the  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Italian  gunboats,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  furnish  no  ground 
for  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Washburn,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  allied  powers  to  deny  to  the  United  States  that  which  they  have  con- 
ceded to  other  neutral  nations. 

In  order  that  Mr.  Washburn  may  agree  with  me,  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  his  excellency  to  recall  the  prevailing  circumstances  at  the  period  to 
which  he  refers  of  the  actual  state  of  the  operations  of  war,  and  also  the 
point  to  which  these  vessels  were  allowed  to  ascend,  which  was  Curusir, 
beyond  which  they  did  not  pass,  and  where  they  were  always  in  sight 
of  the  Brazilian  men-of-war. 

Moreover,  I  did  not  then  direct  the  operations  of  war. 

The  generous  conduct  of  Mr.  Washburn  in  behalf  of  the  Brazilian 
minister,  Vianna  de  Lima,  in  Paraguay,  and  his  kind  interposition 
based  upon  the  clearest  and  most  definite  provisions  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, cannot  be  adduced  by  his  excellency  as  a  motive  by  which  I  am 
to  regulate  my  conduct  at  the  present  juncture,  and  in  the  distinguished 
position  which  I  occupy  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies 
and  director  of  the  war,  his  excellency  must  remember  that  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  at  that  time  were  very  different  from  the  present. 
The  capture  of  the  steamer  Marquis  de  0:Linda  and  of  her  passengers 
and  cargo,  and  the  violence  attempted  against  the  Brazilian  minister  in 
Asuncion,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war,  showed  the  unscru- 
pulousness  of  the  Paraguayan  government,  in  violating,  in  order  to 
injure  Brazil  all  the  laws  and  principles  unanimously  accepted  by  refined 
and  civilized  nations. 

Mr.  Washburn  himself  must  admit  in  his  own  mind  that  the  act  of  reci- 
procity on  my  part,  which,  in  recalling  the  past,  he  appears  to  expect, 
would  lose  this  character  and  assume  the  proportions  of  the  most  fla- 
grant dereliction  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  me  by  my  position. 

Happily,  the  ground  of  my  action  in  the  proposition  which  I  made  to 
his  excellency,  through  Lieutenant  Kirkland,  is  independent  of  the 
judgment  or  will  of  any  individual,  and  recommends  itself  to  the  impar- 
tial discrimination  of  all  who  examine  it. 

His  excellency  Mr.  Washburn  must  be  aware  that  the  allied  forces 
on  shore  and  afloat  occupy  at  present,  and  operate  in,  all  the  territory 
which  extends  from  Paso  de  Patria  to  Tibiguary,  conflicts  actually  oc- 
curring in  all  the  intermediate  space,  and  showing  that  the  operations 
of  war  are  in  the  greatest  activity;  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  some  of 
the  iron-clad  steamers  of  the  advanced  division  ascended  the  river,  and 
they  ought  to  be  now  at  Tibiguary  or  past  it,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
column  of  the  army  marched  in  the  same  direction. 

This  proves  undeniably  all  I  have  before  said,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
are  in  the  territory  of  the  belligerents,  and  not  in  that  where  Mr.  Wash- 
burn is,  who  resides  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the  belligerents. 

Were  it  not  for  the  painful  information  which  Mr.  Washburn  fur- 
nishes us  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  wife's  health,  malevolence 
might  attribute  to  his  excellency  intentions  which  I  take  pleasure  in 
being  the  first  to  deny  the  possibility  of  his  excellency's  entertaining. 
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My  desire  to  fulfil  the  wish  of  Mr.  Washburn  to  leave  Paraguay  with 
his  family  is  so  great  and  so  sincere,  aud  so  far  am  I  from  concurring 
in  the  slightest  degree  in  his  excellency's  remaining,  with  his  family 
and  his  servants,  in  this  situation,  which  his  excellency  calls  that  of 
prisoners  in  Paraguay,  that  I  am  going  to  offer  to  him  the  only  means 
which  occurs  to  me  which  is  in  my  power,  and  which  with  my  best  judg- 
ment I  place  at  his  disposal. 

I  will  give  orders  that  one  of  the  Brazilian  vessels  of  war  above  Hu- 
maita  shall  go  up  the  river  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  receive  his  excellency, 
his  family,  his  servants  and  effects,  at  the  point  on  the  river  previously 
indicated  by  his  excellency,  and  this  steamer  on  its  return  shall  disem- 
bark his  excellency  at  the  nearest  possible  point  to  Humaita,  or  past 
that  fortification,  with  the  consent  of  the  government  of  Paraguay,  so 
that  his  excellency  may  be  able  to  move  immediately  from  her  to  the 
United  States  gunboat  Wasp. 

Lieutenant  Kirk  land,  to  whom  I  renew  the  assurance  of  my  esteem 
and  consideration,  will  transmit  this  answer  of  mine  to  his  excellency 
Mr.  Washburn,  with  the  well-founded  hope  on  my  part  that  his  excel- 
lency will  accept  the  arrangements  that  I  propose  to  him. 

M.  DE  CAXIAS. 

Lieut.  Com.  W.  A.  Kibkland, 

Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Wasp. 


No.  4. 

Lieutenant  Commander  KirJcland  to  M.  de  Caxias. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 

Curujpaytij  June  9, 1868. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  excellency's 
note  of  June  8th,  in  which  you  say  you  still  offer  to  Mr.  Washburn  the 
only  means  that  are  within  your  attributes,  and  which  you  place  at  his 
disposal  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  The  means  are,  as  I  understand 
it,  these:  that  youi>  excellency  will  send  one  of  the  Brazilian  war 
steamers  that  have  passed  Humaita,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  receive  his 
excellency  Mr.  Washburn  and  family,  at  that  point  of  the  Paraguay 
river  which  Mr.  Washburn  shall  previously  indicate  to  you,  and  that 
this  steamer  shall  land  Mr.  Washburn  either  at  the  nearest  point  possi- 
ble to  Humaita,  or  that  it  may  pass  the  fortification,  with  the  necessary 
concurrence  of  the  government  of  Paraguay,  and  that  his  excellency 
Mr.  Washburn  can  then  pass  on  board  the  United  States  gunboat  Wasp. 

Your  excellency  undoubtedly  gives  me  credit  for  a  knowledge  which 
I  do  not  possess  of  that  usage  of  warfare  which  permits  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, by  the  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  to  pass  by  the  fortifications  and 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country  without  molestation.  I  know 
that  the  Paraguayan  government  would  be  guided  by  a  very  false  sense 
of  courtesy  did  it  permit  such  an  act  by  a  Brazilian  vessel  of  war. 

His  excellency  Mr.  Washburn,  the  United  States  minister,  could  not 
embark  in  a  Brazilian  vessel  in  the  enemy's  lines  without  being  fired 
into,  and  perhaps  attacked  in  other  ways,  which  event  would  at  once 
create  a  difficulty  between  our  government  and  the  government  of  Para- 
guay, and  I  must  therefore  decline  any  such  proposition  as  the  one 
which  your  excellency  now  wishes  me  to  forward  to  the  representative 
of  the  United  States. 

Your  excellency  makes  an  allusion  to  intentions,  which  you  say  malev- 
olence might  well  attribute  to  the  United  States  minister  to  Paraguay, 
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but  your  excellency  does  not  explain  those  intentions.  A  conversation, 
however,  sought  by  one  of  the  members  of  your  staff,  leads  me  to 
believe  that  your  excellency  thinks  that  the  family  of  President  Lopez 
might  seek  protection  under  the  American  flag,  and  that  to  prevent  such 
an  occurrence  you  will  not  allow  the  United  States  steamer  Wasp  to 
pass  through  your  fleet.  The  fact  of  virtually  detaining  as  prisoners 
the  United  States  minister  and  family  in  Paraguay,  in  older  to  prevent 
the  suspected  escape  of  the  feminine  and  infantine  portion  of  President 
Lopez's  family,  is  so  unreasonable  that  it  savors  strongly  of  extending 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  war  to  women  and  children. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  to  your  excellency  the  reasons  why  I 
decline  your  proposition  of  the  8th  instant,  and  I  have  only  to  add  that 
my  vessel  was  sent  here  to  remove  the  United  States  minister  and  his 
family  with  the  least  delay.  I  am  now  no  nearer  the  accomplishment  of 
that  end  than  on  my  arrival,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  and  temporiz- 
ing nature  of  the  correspondence  which  I  have  had  to  carry  on.  I  shall, 
therefore,  unless  your  excellency  grants  permission  for  the  Wasp  to  pass 
the  allied  fleet,  proceed  to-morrow,  the  10th  instant,  at  3  p.  in.,  to  lay 
before  my  government  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  in  order  that  prompt 
and  active  measures  may  be  taken  for  the  removal  of  his  excellency  the 
American  minister  from  Paraguay. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIRKLAND, 

Lieut  Com.  U.  8.  Navy,  Cotrtg  U.  8.  Steamer  Wasp. 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  De  Caxias, 

Marshal  and  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Brazilian 

forces,  and,  in  the  interim,  of  the  allied  armies  in 
operation  against  tlie  government  of  Paraguay. 


No.  5. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Kirhland  to  Marquis  de  Caxias. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 
Curupayti,  June  10,  1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  communication  for  the 
United  States  minister  to  Paraguay,  in  which  I  have  stated  to  him  your 
excellency's  proposition  of  the  8th  instant,  and  also  my  reason  for  declin- 
ing such  proposition. 

I  also  forward  to  your  excellency  a  box  and  a  package  for  Mr.  Wash- 
burn from  the  United  States,  which  I  have  not  hitherto  sent  to  him 
because  I  expected  to  receive  him  on  board.  As  your  excellency's  action 
has  thwarted  such  expectation  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will 
cause  to  be  forwarded  to  his  excellency,  Mr.  Washburn,  at  Asuncion, 
the  accompanying  letter,  box,  and  package. 

And  assuring  your  excellency  of  the  continuance  of  my  high  esteem, 
I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIRKLAND, 
Lieut.  Com.  U.  8.  Navy,  Com?g  U.  8.  Steamer  Wasp. 
His  Excellency  Marquis  de  Caxias, 

Marshal  and  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Brazilian 

forces,  and,  in  the  interim,  of  the  allied  armies  in 
operation  against  the  government  of  Paraguay. 
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No.  6. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  to  Mr.  Washburn. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 
Carupaytij  Paraguay  River ,  June  10, 1868. 

Sir  :  Your  note  of  June  3d  was  received  on  the  7th  instant.  On  the 
8th  I  wrote  the  Marquis  de  Caxias,  giving  him  all  your  opinions  and 
calling  his  attention  to  the  delicate  state  of  Mrs.  Washburn's  health. 
On  the  9th  received  an  answer,  in  which  he  says : 

Se  nao  fora  a  noticia  pesarosa,  que  nos  deo  o  Senor  Washburn  do  estado  nonco  satisfactoris 
da  sande  de  sua  digua  esposa  bem  poderia  a  malevolencia  tentar  attribuir  a  S.  Excia  intencoea 
que  en  folgo  deser  o  priineiro  a  uao  admitir  a  possibilidade  de  que  S.  Exia  as  tenha. 

Meo  desejo  de  corresponder  a  nontade,  que  o  Senor  Washburn  manifestar  de  guerer  quanto 
antes  sabir  do  Paraguay  com  sua  faniilia,  e  tao  grande  e  tao  sincere,  e  tao  longe  eston  de 
guerer  concorrer,  ainda  que  de  leve,  para  que  S.  Excia,  sua  familia  e  creados  continuem 
uepa  situacao,  que  8.  Excia  apellidade  prisioueiros  no  Paraguay,  que  ainda  the  non  orTerener 
o  unico  meio  de  que  me  lembro,  que  esta  dentro  de  mitihao  attributes,  e  que  com  a  maior 
cordura  ponbo  a  sua  disposicao. 

Darei  minhas  ordens  para  que  um  dos  Vapores  de  guerros  Brazileiros,  que  pasaarao  o 
Humayta  suba  com  banderia  parlamentar  a  receber  S.  Ex'cia,  sua  familial  creados,  e  bag- 
gagem  no  ponto  ao  Paraguay  que  S.  Ex'cia  previamente  me  indicar,  e  «sse  rapor  poltara  on 
para  que  S.  Ex'cia  desem barque  o  mais  proximo  possi  veldo  mesmo  Humayta  on  passe  esse 
fortifi^ao  com  o  necessaris  accordo  do  governo  do  Paraguay,  e  possa  S.  Ex'cia  sahir  de  seo 
bondo  para  o  da  Canhoneira  Wasp  dos  Estados  Unidos. 

To  which  I  replied: 

Tour  excellency  undoubtedly  gives  me  credit  for  a  knowledge  which  I  do  not  possess'  of 
that  usage  of  warfare  which  permits  one  of  the  belligerents,  by  the  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
pass  by  the  fortifications  and  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country  without  molestation.  I 
know  that  the  Paraguayan  government  would  be  guided  by  a  very  false  sense  of  courtesy 
did  it  permit  such  an  act  by  a  Brazilian  vessel  of  war. 

His  excellency  Mr.  Washburn,  the  Uuited  States  minister,  could  not  embark  in  a  Brazil- 
ian vessel  in  the  enemy's  lines  without  being  fired  into  and  perhaps  attacked  in  other  ways, 
which  event  would  at  once  create  a  difficulty  between  his  own  government  and  that  of  Par- 
aguay, and  I  must,  therefore,  decline  any  such  proposition  as  the  one  which  your  excellency 
now  wishes  me  to  forward  to  the  representative  of  the  United  States. 

Your  excellency  makes  an  allusion  to  intentions  which  you  say  malevolence  might  well 
attribute  to  the  United  States  minister  to  Paraguay;  but  your  excellency  does  not  explain 
those  intentions.  A  conversation,  however,  sought  by  one  of  the  members  of  your  staff, 
leads  me  to  believe  that  your  excellency  thinks  that  the  family  of  President  Lopez  might 
seek  protection  under  the  American  flag,  and  that  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence  you  will 
not  allow  the  United  States  steamer  Wasp  to  pass  through  your  fleet.  The  fact  of  virtually 
detaining  as  prisoners  the  American  minister  and  his  family  in  Paraguay,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  suspected  escape  of  the  feminine  and  infantine  portions  of  President  Lopez's  family  is 
so  unreasonable  that  it  savors  strongly  of  extending  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  war  to 
women  and  children. 

The  Marquis  de  Caxias  wishes  to  temporize  and  gain  time.  Your  sug- 
gestions about  what  I  am  to  do  cannot,  of  course,  be  attended  to.  I 
shall,  therefore,  leave  this  at  3  p.  m.  to-day,  provided  nothing  happens 
to  prevent,  and  if  Caxias  does  not  say  "  yes  v  to  the  passing  up,  and  shall 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  I  hope  to  catch  a 
steamer  bound  to  Bio.  It  will  give  more  force  to  the  affair  than  if  I 
remained  quietly  here,  and  the  admiral  can  at  once  act  up  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  case.  I  imagine  Caxias  cannot  take  Humaita,  and  there- 
fore wishes  to  be  removed  from  command  for  some  other  cause ;  and  if 
our  government  takes  up  the  matter  as  it  should,  the  allies  will  have  to 
"eat  dirt"  very  soon. 

I  know  nothing  of  your  correspondence  or  of  your  provisions.  I  send 
to  Caxias  to  forward  to  you  a  box  of  papers  and  books,  and  one  package 
from  Washington.  I  should  recommend  adherence  to  your  plan  not  to 
embark  in  a  Brazilian  vessel  within  Paraguayan  lines,  as  I  think  this 
vessel  will  be  sent  back  immediately  with  orders  to  pass  the  allied  fleet; 
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and,  besides,  they  have  no  right  to  hoist  a  white  flag  inside  of  Lopez's 
lines  for  the  purpose  of  traversing  almost  the  half  of  his  territory. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIRKLAND, 
Lieut.  Com.  U.  8.  Navy,  Com?g  U.  8.  8teamer  Wasp. 
His  Excellency  C.  A.  Washburn, 

Minister  Resident  of  the  U.  8.  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 


No  7. 
M.  de  Caxias  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

[Translation.] 

Office  of  the  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Brazilian  forces, 
and,  in  the  interim,  of  the  allied  armies  in  operation  against 
the  government  of  paraguay, 

Headquarters  Pera-Cu^, 

Before  Humaita,  June,  1868. 

I  must,  on  two  accounts,  reply  to  the  note  of  the  9th  instant,  directed 
to  me  by  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland. 

The  first  is,  seeing  that  this  gentleman  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
discussion  of  an  affair,  his  competence  to  do  which  I  call  in  question. 

The  second,  because  this  gentleman,  at  the  end  of  the  note  to  which 
I  am  replying,  informed  me  that  he  would  leave  for  Buenos  Ayres  yes- 
terday at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

Having,  however,  received  the  note  that  Commander  Kirkland 
directed  to  me,  still  from  Curupayti,  dated  the  10th  instant,  I  think 
proper  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  that  gentleman  that,  on  the  same  day, 
I  laid  before  the  representatives  of  the  allied  powers,  through  the  Bra- 
zilian minister  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  question  which  has  been  raised, 
and  that  I  shall  only  comply  with  what  may  be  resolved  upon  by  them, 
resting  assured  that  the  purely  military  reasons  which  I  gave  officially 
for  denying  permission  to  the  steamer  Wasp  to  pass  through  our  lines 
of  blockade  and  of  fire  will  not  be  set  aside  by  other  and  opposite  rea- 
sons, and  still  less  by  words  and  conversations,  without  importance  or 
significance,  exchanged  between  any  officer  of  my  staff  and  Commander 
Kirkland. 

The  resolution  which  I  took,  and  of  which  I  now  give  notice  to  Lieu- 
tenant Kirkland,  does  not  mean  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Washburn  accepts 
my  last  proposition  I  will  not  fulfil  the  terms  which  I  offered,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  shall  take  pleasure,  while  observing  all  conveniences,  and 
proffer  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  and  to  Mr.  Washburn  per- 
sonally an  humble  service  by  means  of  which  he  may  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  remaining  in  Paraguay,  which  he  appears  so  desirous  of 
leaving. 

I  renew  my  consideration  and  esteem  for  Mr.  Commander  W.  A. 
Kirkland. 

M.  DE  CAXIAS. 
Lieut.  Com.  W.  A.  Kirkland, 

Commanding  U.  8*  Steamer  Wasp. 
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No.  8. 
M.  de  Caxias  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

[Translation.  ] 

Office  of  the  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Brazilian  forces, 
and,  in  the  interim,  of  the  allied  armies  in  operation  against 
the  government  of  paraguay, 

Headquarters  in  Pera-Cu£, 

Before  Humaita,  June  11,  1868. 

In  reply  to  the  note  of  yesterday's  date,  directed  to  me  by  Commander 
W.  A.  Kirkland,  and  received  at  7  o'clock  p.  in.,  I  have  to  say  to  that 
gentleman  that  I  received  the  despatch  directed  to  his  excellency  Mr. 
Washburn,  in  Paraguay,  and  I  will  forward  it  to  its  destination. 

In  relation  to  the  box  and  the  bundle  mentioned  by  Lieutenant  Kirk- 
land in  the  note  referred  to,  I  will  send  them  also  to  his  excellency  Mr. 
Washburn  as  soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity  for  so  doing. 

Will  Mr.  Kirkland  receive  the  protestations  of  my  consideration  and 
esteem. 

M.  DE  CAXIAS. 

Lieut.  Com.  W.  A.  Kirkland, 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp. 


Bear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  99.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  August  7,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  department  that,  having  been 
informed  by  the  United  States  minister  at  this  court  that  all  obstructions 
to  the  passage  of  a  United  States  vessel  of  war  through  the  Brazilian 
lines  of  blockade,  in  the  Paraguay  river,  have  been  withdrawn,  I  have 
ordeied  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kirkland,  commanding  United 
States  steamer  Wasp,  (4th  rate,)  to  proceed  up  that  river,  with  all 
possible  despatch,  and  carry  out  the  instructions  previously  given  him, 
in  regard  to  bringing  Mr.  Washburn  and  family  from  Paraguay. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Bear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Faxon  to  Bear-Admiral  Davis. 

Navy  Department, 

Washington,  August  21, 1868. 

Sir  :  Transmitted  herewith  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  this  department,  dated  the  18th  instant,  with  the  enclosure 
therein  referred  to. 

You  are  desired  to  deliver  the  paper  to  Mr.  Webb,  United  States 
minister,  or  in  the  event  of  his  having  left  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  the  Bra- 
zilian minister  of  foreign  affairs,  as  requested  by  Mr.  Seward. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  FAXON, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Bear- Admiral  Chas.  H.  Davis, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  Bio  de  Janerio. 
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Hear- Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  133.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Guerreere,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  10, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  Lieutenant 
Commander  Kirkland  has  given  me  the  following  account  of  what  passed 
between  President  Lopez  and  himself  when  the  former  spoke  of  detaining 
Mr.  Washburn. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  speaks  Spanish  as  well  as  he  does 
English ;  there  was  no  obstacle,  therefore,  to  their  free  intercourse. 

The  department  will  perceive  that  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland 
has  no  idea  that  Lopez's  remark  was  intended  as  a  threat  against  Mr. 
Washburn's  liberty : 

As  his  excellency  Mr.  Washburn  has  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  La  Plata  his 
correspondence  with  the  Paraguayan  government,  and  as  ray  name  occurs  in  connection 
with  one  or  two  of  his  statements,  I  think  it  proper  to  inform  you,  unofficially,  of  sereral 
incidents  which  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  on,  but  which,  I  suppose,  you  might  possibly  wish 
to  furnish  to  the  government. 

On  the  2d  day  of  September  I  first  visited  President  Lopez.    I  inquired  after  Mr.  Wash- 
burn, and  Lopez  replied,  "lam  sorry  to  say  we  are  very  bad  with  Mr.  Washburn."    I  said 
that  I  was  sorry  to  hear  it.    Lopez  said,  "  Mr.  Washburn  is  an  enemy  to  Paraguay."    I  said 
I  didn't  believe  it;  and  he  continued,  " I  do  not  doubt  it;  I  have  the  proofs."     I  then  said, 
again,  I  do  not  believe  it;  but  if  he  is,  it  is  none  of  my  business.     Lopez  then  said,  "I 
wish  you  to  take  a  part  in  this,  and  try  to  arrange  the  matter  between  myself  and  Mr.  Wash- 
burn, as  I  am  very  loth  to  take  any  steps  inimical  to  the  United  States."    I  replied,  "  that  my 
mission  was  a  specific  one ;  that  1  was  to  embark  Mr.  Washburn ;  that  I  was  not  a  diplomat ; 
and  that  I  would  not  interfere  in  the  matter  in  any  way."    He  remarked,  "  that  unless  the 
thing  could  be  arranged,  he  feared  be  would  have  to  detain  Mr.  Washburn ; "  and  I  answered 
him,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  as  follows :  "Any  steps  taken  against  the  United  States 
minister  will  be  avenged  by  that  government,  even  should  the  minister  be  in  the  wrong 
in  the  first  instance.    Your  duty  is  to  allow  him  to  depart  peaceably,  and  to  refer  your 
complaint,  if  you  have  any,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;   and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  if  the  minister  has  been  guilty  of  unfriendly  acts  to  the  government  of  Paro- 

fiay  while  residing  in  your  country,  he  will  be  called  to  account  for  it.  *  *  * 
shall  wait  *  proper  time,  and  if  Mr.  Washburn  is  not  put  on  board,  or  I  am  not  allowed 
to  embark  him  with  the  means  at  my  command,  I  shall  return  immediately  and  report  to  the 
government  that  he  is  a  prisoner  at  your  hands."  Lopez  then  asked  how  long  I  would 
remain.  I  replied,  "  Only  a  few  days,  as  I  have  strict  orders  on  the  subject."  Lopez  after 
a  short  while  said,  "  You  are  right.  I  will  let  Mr.  Washburn  go,  and  will  represent  hi* 
conduct  to  his  government." 

My  opinion  is  that  Lopez  wished  to  have  the  ship  in  the  river,  as  appearing  to  give  him  a 
moral  support,  and  be  wished  to  ascertain  whether  I  would  remain  an  indefinite  leogth  of 
time,  awaiting  Mr.  Washburn ;  because,  as  soon  as  I  told  him  that  I  would  only  wait  a 
proper  length  of  time,  and  that  I  would  not  inform  him  what  that  length  of  time  would  be, 
he  immediately  said  that  Mr.  Washburn  should  be  embarked  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  bare 
no  idea  that  Lopez's  remark  was  intended  as  any  threat  against  Mr.  Washburn's  liberty;  but 
he  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  ship  in  the  river,  if  possible,  and  thought  he  could  accom- 
plish that  by  temporizing. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear' Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  134.]       United  States  Flag-ship  Gtjerrlere.  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  10, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  the  United  States 
steamer  Wasp  (4th  rate)  returned  to  Montevideo  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  September,  having  left  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Washburn,  his  wife, 
child,  private  secretary,  man-servant,  and  maid-servant  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
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The  Wasp  received  on  board  Mr.  Washburn  and  his  family  at  Villeta 
(below  Asuncion)  on  the  10th,  and  landed  them  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the 
20th  of  September. 

The  incidents  of  the  voyage  are  related  in  the  concise  and  clear  report 
of  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland,  which,  together  with  a  correspond- 
ence pertaining  to  it,  accompanies  this  despatch. 

The  department  will  perceive^  without  surprise,  that  the  Marquis  de 
Caxias  manifested  his  habitual  incivility  to  the  American  flag.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  says  that  the  Paraguayans 
treated  his  vessel  in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  furnishing  fresh  beef 
every  day,  and  fruit  for  all  hands  on  several  occasions;  that  they  were 
excessively  civil,  and  that  President  Lopez  expressed  his  utmost  desire 
to  be  on  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  deplored  his  diffi- 
culty with  Mr.  Washburn. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  'department  to  the 
remarks  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  concerning  the  military 
condition  of  Paraguay  on  page  10,  &c.  These  remarks  proceeding,  as 
they  do,  from  an  intelligent  observer  contradicts  the  notion  which  has 
been  studiously  circulated  here  that  the  resources  of  Lopez  are  exhausted, 
and  that  the  termination  of  the  war  has  been  greatly  hastened  by  the 
evacuation  of  Humaita. 

The  documents  accompanying  this  despatch  are  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Kirkland's  report  and  a  series  of  letters  numbered  from  1  to  22, 
and  referred  to  by  number  in  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland's  report. 

The  health  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Wasp  has  been  tolerably 
good.  On  the  day  of  her  arrival  in  Montevideo,  Timothy  Harvey,  fire- 
man, was  attacked  by  the  cholera.  He  had  been  sick  several  days  pre- 
vious, and  had  not  reported  himself  to  the  surgeon.  At  the  latest  date 
he  was  suffering  from  typhoid  fever;  his  case  is  serious. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  to  Rear*Admiral  Davis. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp,  (4th  rate,) 

South  Atlantic  Squadron, 
Harbor  of  Montevideo,  September  22,  1868. 

SIR:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  in  obedience  to  your  order 
of  August  6, 1868,  I  left  Montevideo  with  the  United  States  steamer 
Wasp  under  my  command  on  the  15th  of  August,  1868,  and  reached 
Buenos  Ayres  on  the  16th,  where  1  attempted  to  communicate  with  the 
United  States  consul,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  him  such  cor- 
respondence from  the  United  States  government  for  the  Hon.  Charles 
A.  Washburn,  United  States  minister  to  Paraguay,  as  might  be  in  his 
possession.  Nor  being  able  to  find  the  United  States  consul  I  left  a 
message  for  him  to  send  the  above-mentioned  correspondence  per  mail 
to  Corrientes,  at  which  place  I  would  stop  for  the  pisrpose  of  receiving 
it.  On  the  19th  reached  Rosario  del  Sante  F6?  where  I  filled  up  with 
coal,  receiving  on  board  42£  tons.  On  the  20th  left  Rosario  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river.      On  the  26th  reached  Corrientes,  and  there 
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received  a  bag  of  correspondence  sent  from  United  States  consulate 
at  Buenos  Ayres  for  Mr.  Washburn,  in  acquiescence  to  my  request 
Proceeded  immediately  up  the  river,  and  reached  Humaita  the  same 
night.  Early  the  next  morning  called  upon  Commodore  Alvin,  the 
Brazilian  naval  commander  at  Humaita,  informing  him  of  my  mission, 
and  was  directed  by  him  to  the  Brazilian  admiral,  who  was  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  allied  armies  at  a  point  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Tebicuary  river,  called  Tacuaras.  To  this  point  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded, passing  on  my  way  up  a  Brazilian  commodore  stationed  at  the 
town  of  Pilar,  with  whom  I  also  communicated,  informing  him  of  my 
mission.  I  arrived  at  Tacuaras  on  the  27th,  and  found  there  the  Bra- 
zilian fleet.  Called  at  once  on  the  admiral,  and  sent  through  him  to  the 
Marquis  de  Caxias  my  letter,  (No.  1.)  On  the  28th  received  an  auswer 
(No.  2)  from  the  Marquis  de  Caxias,  refusing  me  the  flag  of  truce  which 
I  had  asked,  and  informing  me  that  I  could  pass  his  lines.  I  immedi- 
ately answered  this  letter,  (No.  3.)  Got  under  way  and  steamed  up  to 
the  Paraguayan  batteries  at  Tebicuary,  where  I  sent  a  boat  on  shore 
with  a  letter  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Paraguayan  forces,  (No. 
4.)  and  then  anchored  to  await  his  answer.  Two  hours  afterwards  an 
officer  from  the  Paraguayans  came  on  board,  requesting  me  to  drop 
down  the  river  to  a  certain  point,  which  I  did,  thereby  coming  again  in 
sight  of  the  Brazilian  fleet.  Night  coming  on,  and  no  answer  having 
been  returned  to  my  communication  of  the  morning,  I  addressed  another 
letter,  this  time  to  his  excellency  President  Lopez,  and  proceeded  my- 
self to  call  on  the  commanding  officer  of  the  batteries,  but  on  my 
way  was  met  by  a  Paraguayan  officer,  who  came  to  oiler  fresh  pro- 
visions, and  who  told  me  I  could  not  go  up  to  the  works;  at 
the  same  time  refusing  to  receive  the  letter  until  he  had  reported 
to  his  commanding  officer.  I  returned  on  board,  and  at  11  p.  m.  the 
same  officer  came  off,  with  instructions  to  receive  my  letter,  No.  5, 
and  informing  me  that  I  could  proceed  up  to  a  point  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tebicuary.  At  day  light  on  the  29th  I  got 
under  way,  and  proceeded  to  the  point  mentioned,  wliere  I  anchored, 
and  sent  my  letters,  No.  6  to  Mr.  Washburn,  and  No.  7  to  his  excellency 
President  Lopez,  by  an  officer  who  came  oft'  to  receive  them.  The  same 
evening  I  received  a  letter,  No.  8,  from  an  officer  called  Rivarolla.  On 
the  30th,  about  8  a.  m.,  four  Brazilian  ironclads  entered  the  Tebicuary, 
and,  some  of  the  shells  from  the  bombarding  squadron  falling  in  danger- 
ous proximity  to  this  vessel,  I  immediately  got  under  way  and  steamed 
slowly  up  the  river.  On  the  31st,  at  Villa  de  Oliva,  was  hailed  from  the 
bank  by  an  offleer,  who  came  on  board  with  instructions  to  cause  the 
vessel  to  anchor  at  this  plaee,  which  was  done  about  midday.  I  shortly 
afterwards  received  the*  note,  No.  9,  and  sent  my  letter,  No.  10,  to  his 
excellency  President  Lopez.  On  the  1st  September  received  the  note, 
No.  1 1,  aud  immediately  proceeded  up  the  river.  Arrived  at  Palma  at 
sunset  and  communicated  with  the  Paraguayan  force  stationed  there. 
Was  informed  that  I  was  to  ascend  the  river  two  leagues  further,  to 
Angostura.  On  the  2d  September  left  Palma  at  daylight,  and  in  an 
hour  reached  Angostura,  where  I  was  boarded  by  a  Paraguayan  officer 
and  told  to  anchor.  I  here  sent  word  to  President  Lopez  that  I  wished 
answers  to  my  official  communications,  and  also  sent  letter  No.  12  to  his 
excellency  Mr.  Washburn.  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  my  letter  No. 
12,  a  major  on  President  Lopez?s  staff  came  oft*  with  an  offer  of  services 
from  his  excellency,  and  intimating  that  if  I  wished  to  pay  an  official 
visit  to  his  excellency  the  President  of  Paraguay,  that  personage  would 
receive  me.    In  consequence,  I  left  the  ship  and  called  on  President 
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Lopez  at  his  temporary  headquarters,  back  of  Angostura,  and  between 
that  place  and  the  town  of  Villeta.     In  this  interview  I  informed  his 
excellency  that,  as  1  had  no  fuel  to  spare,  1  wished  to  go  at  once  to  the 
point  of  embarkation  for  his  excellency  the  United  States  minister,  and 
he  gave  me  to  understand  that  Angostura,  my  present  anchorage,  would 
be  the  place,  but  informed  me  that,  in  the  event  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Brazilian  ironclads,  I  was  at  liberty  to  proceed  up  the  river  as  far 
as  Villeta,  thus  passing  the  Paraguayan  batteries  at  Angostura.     On 
the  3d  of  September,  at  10  p.  m.,  an  officer  of  Lopez's  staff*  came  on 
board  bringing  letter  No.  13  from  the  chief  secretary,  Palacios,  the  same 
officer  bringing  me  a  message  from  Lopez,  to  say  that  the  telegraphic 
despatches  from  below  announced  that  the  monitors  were  ascending  the 
river,  and  that  1  was  at  liberty  to  ascend  to  Villeta.     Got  under  way 
immediately  and  steamed  to  Villeta,  where  I  anchored  at  12.30  a.  m. 
on  the  4th.    On  the  5th  I  received  the  letter  from  his  excellency  Mr. 
Washburn,  No.  14,  together  with  the  information  from  a  Paraguayan 
staff  officer,  that  the  minister  would  arrive  at  Villeta  on  a  steamer  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th.    He  did  not  come,  however,  but,  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  a  Brazilian  monitor  passed  the  batteries  at  Angostura  and 
made  her  appearance  below  Villeta.    On  hearing  the  firing  of  the  bat- 
teries below  me  I  had  ordered  steam  to  be  raised,  but  it  was  not  ready 
to  move  the  ship  until  the  Brazilian  monitor  had  appeared  and  retired. 
Three  Paraguayan  steamers,  which  had  laid  at  Villeta,  got  up  their 
anchors  just  before  the  appearance  of  the  Brazilian  and  steamed  up  the 
river,  so  that  when  the  monitor  came  in  sight  I  found  the  Wasp  again 
between  the  belligerents,  as  the  monitor  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  us,  the  Paraguayan  steamers  being  about  the  same  distance  above 
us,  and  quite  within  the  range  of  the  Brazilian's  guns,  which  vessel 
would,  however,  have  had  to  fire  nearly  over  our  mastheads  to  reach 
them.    Fortunately  she  did  not  fire,  but  retired.    As  soon  as  steam 
could  be  raised  I  went  up  the  river,  until  overtaking  the  Paraguayan 
steamers  at  a  point  just  below  Lainbar6,  where  I  was  boarded   by 
them,  and  desired  to  anchor,   unless  I  had  special  permission  from 
his  excellency  President  Lopez  to  pass  up.    Not  having  this  I  anchored, 
and  sent  my  letter  No..  15  to  President  Lopez,  and  one,  No.  1G,  to  Mr. 
Washburn.    I  remained  at  anchor  below  Lambare  about  two  hours, 
when  I  received  a  verbal  request  from  his  excellency  to  return  to 
Villeta,  as  the  Paraguayan  steamers  would  also  return  there.     To  this 
I  assented,  and  returned  to  Villeta,  arriving  there  about  dusk  on  the 
7th,  the  Paraguayan  steamers  also  returning  in  company.    On  the  8th 
I  received  the  communication  No.  17  from  Palacios,  the  chief  secretary, 
and  returned  an  answer,  No.  18,  the  same  day.    On  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  at  1  a.  m.,  I  received  the  letter,  No.  19,  from  his  excellency  Mr. 
Washburn.    On  the  10th  September  I  received  on  board,  from  a  Para- 
guayan steamer,  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Washburn,  his  wife,  child,  private 
secretary,  man-servant,  and  maid-servant.     On  the  11th  1  called  on 
President  Lopez,  at  his  headquarters  back  of  Viletta,  and  took  leave  of 
him.    He  expressed  the  utmost  desire  to  be  on  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States,  deploring  at  the  same  time  what  he  termed  the 
unprincipled  conduct  of  Mr.  Washburn.    1  thanked  him  for  his  feelings 
towards  the  United  States,  but  declined  to  discuss  the  action  of  Mr. 
Washburn.    I  requested  him  to  send  a  vessel  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
escort  the  Wasp  as  far  as  the  Brazilian  ironclads  anchored  below  the 
batteries  at  Angostura.    This  he  cheerfully  assented  to.    I  feel  bound 
to  add  that  the  Paraguayans  treated  this  vessel  in  the  most  hospitable 
manner,  furnishing  fresh  beef  every  day,  and  fruit  for  all  hands  on  sev- 
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eral  occasions.  In  their  intercourse  with  us  they  were  excessively  civil. 
On  the  morning  of  the  12th  I  received  the  letter  No.  20  from  the  Para- 
guayan naval  commander,  and  left  Viletta  accompanied  by  a  Para- 
guayan steamer,  carrying  a  flag  of  truce  at  the  fore,  as  far  as  the  Guar- 
dia  of  Palma,  where  1  found  the  advanced  division  of  the  Brazilian 
squadron,  consisting  of  four  ironclads,  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Silva,  whom  I  visited  and  then  passed  on  down.  On  the  morning 
of  the  13th  passed  another  squadron  of  Brazilian  ironclads  and  moni- 
tors bound  up,  and  the  Italian  gunboat  Ardita  at  anchor.  At  Villa 
jPranca  found  the  Brazilian  admiral,  and  boarded  him,  informing  him 
tof  the  success  of  my  mission  $  after  which,  left  for  Corrientes,  where  I 
•arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  instant,  and  took  in  21 J  tons  coal  to 
•enable  me  to  reach  Bosario.  Left  Corrientes  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  14th,  and 
.arrived  at  Bosario  on  the  17th.  Took  in  40  tons  coal  and  left  on  the 
18th,  reaching  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  I  there  landed 
Ma  excellency  Mr.  Washburn,  and  family,  and  on  the  21st  left  for  Mon- 
tevideo, which  place  we  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  22d. 

The  newspapers  here  are  filled  with  all  sorts  of  false  reports.  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  one  of  the  bulletins,  published  in  Buenos  Ayres,  in  which 
my  name  is  used.  The  report,  as  far  as  concerns  the  Wasp  or  her  com- 
iiiander,  is  utterly  false. 

The  Paraguayans  are  defended  at  Angostura  by  a  battery  of  15  siege 
guns;  and,  on  the  passage  of  the  Brazilian  monitor,  on  the  7th  instant, 
they  struck  her  35  times,  but  not,  I  imagine,  with  any  very  great  effect 

The  Paraguayans  appear  to  be  cheerful  and  tolerably  well  cared  for, 
flie  President  expressing  to  me  his  determination  to  wear  out  the  enemy 
by  desultory  warfare,  as  soon  as  he  retired  from  the  bank.  He  takes  a 
cool  view  of  the  matter,  and  remarked  that  the  Brazilian  iron-clads  were 
loo  much  for  him ;  but  that  by  retiring  from  the  coast  be  at  once  weakened 
flje  allies'  power  by  rendering  useless  to  them  their  strongest  arm,  and 
one,  too,  which  the  Paraguayan  soldiers  respect.  In  speaking  of  his 
attacks  upon  the  ironclads,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  always  sent  tor- 
pedoes in  every  canoe;  but  that  his  men  could  not  manage  them,  as  their 
idea  was  to  board  the  vessels  and  take  them.  He  showed  me  some  tor- 
pedoes, which  were  good,  and  is  evidently  preparing  to  make  other  attacks 
on  them. 

The  Brazilian  statement,  about  the  grounding  of  the  iron-clad  Silvado, 
on  the  7th  inst,  because  the  Wasp  was  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  chan- 
nel, is  utterly  false ;  and  the  refusal  of  M.  de  Caxias  to  escort  the  Wasp 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  decided  breach  of  courtesy. 

I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  my  answer  to  the  Paraguayan  Captain  Nunez, 
on  taking  leave  of  him  at  the  batteries  of  Angostura,  marked  21. 

I  found  in  Buenos  Ayres  the  new  American  minister,  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton,  upon  whom  I  called  and  tendered  my  services. 

On  arriving  at  Villa  Franca  we  met  her  Britannic  Majesty's  gunboat 
Linnet.  Sixty  miles  below  Corrientes  we  passed  the  French  gunboat 
Decidee,  bound  up.  At  La  Paz,  found  the  Portuguese  gunboat  Zarco 
aground ;  sent  a  boat  with  an  offer  of  services,  which  were  declined. 

I  also  forward  a  letter,  No.  22,  from  a  Mr.  Porter  C.  Bliss,  one  of  the 
persons  taken  by  the  police  of  Asuncion,  while  on  the  way  from  Mr. 
Washburn's  house  at  that  place  to  the  steamer.    I  did  not  reply  to  it. 

I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  complication  of  any  kind,  in  this  business, 
and  therefore  shall  not  express  any  opinion,  unless  officially  requested 
so  to  do. 

The  letter  which  Mr.  Bliss  forwarded  to  me  for  Mr.  Washburn,  I  handed 
to  that  gentleman,  and  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it. 
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I  found  the  Parana  river  quite  low,  and  still  falling ;  but,  having  an 
excellent  pilot,  the  Wasp  did  not  touch,  either  on  our  passage  up  or 
down. 

The  health  of  the  officers  and  crew  has  been  moderately  good. 

I  have  commenced  filling  up  with  coal.  There  are  some  repairs  neces- 
sary to  be  done  on  the  boilers,  which  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  brought  from  Villeta,  on  freight,  on  two  and  one-half  per  cent.,  the 
sum  of  $13,371.  care  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Washburn ;  and  $5,000,  care  of 
C.  Davis,  one-tnird  of  which  I  have  turned  over  to  the  paymaster  of  this 
vessel,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  pension  fund,  under  paragraph 
209,  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  navy. 

I  am,  sir,  respectftdly,  &c,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIBKLAND, 
Lieutenant  Commander,  Commanding. 

Bear-Admiral  C.  H.  Davis,  U.  S.  K, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 


No.  1. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Kirlcland  to  M.  de  Caxias. 

United  States  Steamship  Wasp, 

Paraguay  River,  August  26, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  of  my  arrival  near  your  head- 
quarters on  my  way  to  Asuncion,  or  to  such  other  point  on  the  Paraguay 
river  with  the  Paraguayan  lines,  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  his  excel- 
lency Charles  A.  Washburn,  minister  resident  of  the  United  States  at 
Asuncion,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  his  person  and  family. 

I  am  informed  by  Bear- Admiral  Davis,  commanding  the  United  States 
naval  forces  ou  the  southeast  coast  of  South  America,  that  no  obstruc- 
tion will  be  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  United  States  steamer  Wasp 
through  the  blockading  lines  of  the  allies  in  the  Paraguay  river ;  and  as 
my  orders  are  to  execute  my  instructions  without  delay,  I  have  to  request 
that  you  will  order  one  of  the  vessels  of  your  fleet  to  escort  the  Wasp, 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  nearest  Paraguayan  forces  or  batteries  on  the 
river,  above  your  lines,  in  order  that  I  may  communicate,  in  person,  to 
the  Paraguayan  government  the  object  of  my  mission. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIBKLAOT), 
Lieut.  Com.  U.  S.  Navy,  Com'g  TJ.  S.  Steamer  Wasp. 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  de  Caxias, 

Marshal  and  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Brazilian 

•     forces,  and  in  the  interim  of  the  Allied  Armies  in 

operation  against  the  Government  of  Paraguay. 


No.  2. 

M.  de  Caxias  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

Headquarters  op  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Brazilian 
foroes,  and  provisional  commander  of  the  allied  armies  in 
operation  against  the  government  of  paraguay, 

On  the  march,  near  Tacuaras, 

August  27,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  this  day  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  in  which 
you  inform  me  of  your  arrival  near  my  headquarters,  on  your  way  to 
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Asuncion,  or  such  other  point  on  the  Paraguay  river,  within  the  enemy's 
lines,  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  the  embarcation  of  his  excellency 
Mr.  Washburn,  minister  of  the  United  States,  with  his  family. 

In  reply  I  would  bring  to  your  notice  that,  as  Rear- Admiral  Davis 
rightly  informed  you,  I  am  authorized  to  allow  the  United  States  steamer 
Wasp,  under  your  command,  to  proceed  on  her  journey,  there  being 
already  entire  agreement  between  the  allied  powers  on  this  point,  and 
that  therefore  no  obstacle  will  be  placed  in  your  way  by  me. 

In  a  despatch,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  received  from  my  government, 
I  find  the  following  paragraph,  which  I  deem  it  expedient  to  send  you: 

In  this  case  the  allies  have  agreed  that  the  United  States  vessel  of  war  may  ascend  the 
river  to  that  point  and  for  that  purpose,  and  that  no  delays  will  be  caused  other  than  those 
which  the  operations  of  war,  now  going  on,  may  render  unavoidable.  The  allies  themselves 
feel  certain,  and  the  assurance  of  General  Webb  further  convinces  them,  that  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  neutrality  will  be  maintained,  both  by  the  above-mentioned  vessel  and 
by  the  representative  of  the  Union  in  the  enemy's  territory. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  not  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the  request  con- 
tained in  the  last  part  of  your  letter,  viz:  that  the  steamer  Wasp  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  vessel  of  the  Brazilian  squadron,  carrying  a  flag  of 
truce,  until  near  the  Paraguayan  forces  or  batteries  on  the  river.  I  base 
my  refusal  on  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Because,  in  all  correspondence  between  the  Brazilian  minister  and 
General  Webb,  as  well  as  in  the  orders  and  instructions  I  have  myself 
received  from  the  allied  governments,  I  find  nothing  which  authorizes  a 
compliance  with  your  request. 

2.  The  enemy  has  more  than  once  declared,  through  the  late  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  of  Humaita,  that  they  would  receive  no  flag  of 
truce  from  the  Brazilians  or  allies  whatever  might  be  its  object.  You 
will  understand  that  it  would  be  highly  improper  that  I,  in  spite  of  this 
admonition,  should  expose  the  flag  of  truce  of  the  allies  to  any  insult. 
You  will  further  understand  that  it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  I  left 
the  two  volumes  and  the  bundle  of  papers  which  you  sent  me  to  forward 
to  his  excellency  Mr.  Washburn,  in  charge  of  the  Brazilian  Marshal 
Angollo,  the  present  commander  of  the  fortress  of  Humaita. 

Since  you  will  not  encounter  the  least  embarrassment  on  the  part  of 
the  allied  powers  to  your  projected  voyage,  I  having  already  given  the 
necessary  orders,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  flag  of  truce  of  which 
you  speak,  especially  as  his  excellency  Mr.  Washburn,  as  well  as  the 
government  of  Paraguay,  have  long  expected  the  ascent  of  the  gunboat 
Wasp.  You  will  recollect  how  long  this  question  has  been  under  con- 
sideration. 

You  cannot  expect,  therefore,  any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
against  the  said  gunboat,  neither  could  you  believe,  in  case  of  any  such 
hostility,  that  a  flag  of  truce  sent  by  me  would  prove  any  protection. 
The  enemy  with  whom  we  fight  does  not  attach  to  that  flag  the  import- 
ance that  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  America  give  it. 

You  know  that  more  than  once  he  has  received  that  flag  with  a  fire  of 
shell. 

In  conclusion,  repeating  that  yon  can  go  up  the  Paraguay  river  at  your 
discretion  to  execute  the  orders  with  which  you  are  charged,  I  reiterate 
the  protestations  of  my  esteem  and  consideration. 

M.  DE  CAXIAS. 

Lieut.  Com.  W.  A.  Kirkland, 

Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Wasp. 
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No.  3. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  to  M.  de  Caxias. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 
Off  Tacuary,  Paraguay  River,  August  28, 1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation of  the  27th  instant,  informing  me  that  you  have  given  orders  to 
the  fleet  under  your  command  to  allow  the  United  States  steamer  Wasp 
to  pass  through  their  lines,  and  also  stating  that  in  all  the  correspond- 
ence exchanged  between  the  Brazilian  minister  and  General  Webb,  as 
well  as  in  the  orders  and  instructions  which  you  have  received  from  the 
allied  governments,  in  relation  to  the  passage  of  the  American  gunboat, 
you  find  nothing  which  refers  to  that  which  I  requested  of  your  excel- 
lency, viz :  sending  a  Brazilian  war  vessel  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  escort 
the  Wasp  to  the  nearest  Paraguayan  batteries  on  the  river — an  act  of 
courtesy  usually  extended  by  the  blockading  forces  to  vessels  of  war 
carrying  the  flag  of  friendly  neutral  nations.  This,  my  request,  was  only 
made  in  observance  of  the  rules  of  courtesy  and  naval  etiquette ;  and 
neither  the  ministers  of  the  allied  nations  nor  General  Webb  could  have 
anticipated  the  refusal  of  such  usual  act  of  courtesy  from  a  general  of 
so  much  experience  as  his  excellency  the  Marquis  de  Caxias,  to  whom  I 
reiterate  the  protestations  of  my  highest  consideration. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c,  &c,  &c, 

W.  A.  KIKKLAND, 
Lieut  Com.  U.  8.  Navy,  Com'g  U.  S.  Steamer  Wasp. 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  de  Caxias, 

Marshal  and  Commander-in-chitf  of  all  the  Brazilian  forces, 
and,  in  the  interim,  of  the  allied  armies  in  operation 

against  the  government  of  Paraguay. 


No.  4. 


Lieutenant   Commander   Kirkland  to  Commanding   Officer  Paraguayan 

Forces. 

[Translation.] 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 

Tacuary,  August  28,  1868. 

Sir:  With  the  object  of  removing  the  person  and  family  of  his  excel- 
lency the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Paraguay,  Mr.  Washburn, 
from  the  said  country,  the  United  States  steamer  Wasp,  under  my  com- 
mand, has  received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  city  of  Asuncion,  or  to  such 
point  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Paraguayan 
forces.  With  this  motive  the  ship  under  my  command  goes  up,  and  to 
avoid  any  possibility  whatever  of  mistake  she  will  hoist  at  the  foremost 
head  a  Paraguayan  flag,  and  at  the  mainmast  head  and  main  peak  the 
national  colors  of  the  United  States.  The  undersigned  gives  you  notice 
that  you  may  give  the  necessary  orders  to  the  batteries  and  forces  under 
your  command. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIKKLAND, 
Lieut.  Com.  U.  8.  Navy,  Com'g  U.  8.  Steamer  Wasp. 

To  the  Officer  in  command  of  the  Paraguayan  forces 

in  the  point  nearest  to  the  Paraguay  river,  dtc,  &c. 
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No- 5. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  to  President  Lopez. 

[Translation.] 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 
Paraguay  River,  near  Tebicuari,  August  28,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  call  the  attention  of  your  excellency  to  the 
note  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  send  this  morning  for  the  considera- 
tion of  your  excellency,  in  which  I  let  you  know  the  object  which  I  have 
in  being  in  Paraguayan  waters  with  the  ship  which  I  command.  I  beg 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  your  excellency  that  the  United  States  steamer 
Wasp  is  at  this  moment,  by  your  excellency's  orders,  in  a  position  which 
no  neutral  ship  should  occupy,  and  that  she  is  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
both  belligerents.  I  submit  to  your  excellency  that  the  ship  be  allowed 
to  pass  the  Paraguayan  lines,  where  she  can  anchor  at  any  place  which 
your  excellency  may  point  out,  and  without  the  range  of  fire  of  the 
belligerents. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIRKLAND, 
Lieut.  Com.  U.  S.  Navy,  Com}g  U.  8.  Steamer  Wasp. 

His  Excellency  Marshal  Francisco  Solano  Lopez, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 


No.  6. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  to  Mr.  Washburn. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 

Paraguay  River,  August  28,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  this  day  passed  the  allied  squadron  at  Tacuara,  and  have 
arrived  with  the  United  States  steamer  Wasp  at  the  Paraguayan  lines. 
My  instructions  are  to  embark  yourself  and  family,  and  to  conduct  you 
to  such  point  of  the  La  Plata,  within  the  line  of  steam  communication, 
as  you  may  choose. 

I  request  that  you  will  communicate  to  his  excellency  President 
Lopez  the  fact  that  this  neutral  vessel  is  kept,  by  the  orders  of  his 
subordinates,  in  an  exposed  position,  and  one  which  is  not  allowable  in 
warfare,  viz.,  between  the  lines  of  the  belligerents.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  arrange  with  his  excellency,  without  delay,  some  point  urithin 
the  Paraguayan  lines  to  which  this  vessel  may  proceed,  in  order  that 
I  may  comply  with  my  instructions. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIRKLAND, 
Lieut  Com.  U.  8.  Navy,  Com7g  U.  8.  Steamer  Wasp. 

His  Excellency  Charles  A.  Washburn, 

United  8tates  Minister  Resident  at  Asuncion. 
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Lieutenant  Commander  KirJcland  to  Mr.  Washburn. 

[No.  6 — Second  letter.] 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 
Paraguay  river,  between  Tibicuari  and  Herradura,  August  29, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  last  night  received  a  permit  from  his  excellency  President 
Lopez,  and  in  consequence  I  came  to  this  point  this  morning.  As  I  have 
no  coal  to  spare,  I  request  that  you  will  arrange  at  once  with  his  excel- 
lency President  Lopez  as  to  the  point  of  your  embarkation,  in  order 
that  a  useless  expenditure  of  fuel  may  be  avoided,  and  that  I  may  carry 
out  my  instructions  without  delay. 

I  have  a  bag  of  correspondence  for  your  excellency,  sent  up  from  the 
United  States  consulate  at  Buenos  Ayres,  which  I  shall  retain  until  I 
hear  from  you. 

Will  you  be  pleased  to  communicate  with  me,  and  give  me  all  the 
points  about  the  navigation  of  the  river  above  here  which  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  know. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIBKLAND, 
Lieut.  Com.  U.  8.  Navy,  Com'g  U.  8.  Steamer  Wasp. 

His  Excellency  Charles  A.  Washburn, 

United  States  Minister  Resident  at  Asuncion. 


tfo.  7. 
Lieutenant  Commander  KirJcland  to  President  Lopez. 

[Translation.  J 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 

River  Paraguay,  August  29, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  your  excellency  of  the  arrival  of  this 
ship,  under  my  command,  within  the  fortified  lines  of  your  excellency, 
for  the  purpose  of  embarking  the  person  and  family  of  his  excellency 
the  United  States  minister  to  Paraguay,  Mr.  Washburn;  and  I  await 
advice  from  your  excellency  indicating  the  point  to  which  I  shall  pro- 
ceed with  this  ship,  to  carry  out  the  orders  which  I  have  from  my  gov- 
ernment without  delay. 

I  enclose  an  official  letter  for  Ids  excellency  the  minister  of  the  United 
States,  which  I  beg  your  excellency  to  have  the  goodness  to  send  to  the 
city  or  Asuncion,  or  to  whatever  part  Mr.  Washburn  may  be  at  this 
moment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIBKLAND, 
Lieut.  Com.  U.  8.  Navy,  ComJg  U.  8.  8teamer  Wasp. 

His  Excellency-Marshal  Francisco  Solano  Lopez, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  &c,  &c,  dec. 
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No.  8. 
M.  Rivarola  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

[Translation.] 
"LIVE  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PARAGUAY!" 

Tebiouari,  August  29,  1868. 

Mr.  Commander:  I  have  received  the  note  which  your  worship 
directed  to  me  dated  yesterday.  As  the  enemy  has  his  squadron  in 
movement,  and  it  might  happen  that  some  ironclads  should  go  up,  forc- 
ing the  pass  and  rendering  difficult  our  communication,  I  have  to  say 
to  you  that,  succeeding  this  case  in  which  our  steamers  will  not  be  able 
to  encounter  the  iron-clads,  you  are  free  to  go  up  with  the  vessel  under 
your  command  until  the  national  forces  in  operations  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  detain  the  commander. 

I  pray  your  worship  to  have  the  goodness  to  present  this  note  to  the 
commanders  of  the  national  forces  who  for  any  motive  may  be  astonished 
at  your  presence  in  these  waters. 

God  guard  your  worship  many  years. 

V.  RIVAROLA. 

Mr.  Kirkland,  Commander  of  the  Wasp. 


No.  9. 

[Translation.  ] 

Villa  Oliva,  August  31, 1868. 

Captain  Kirkland  :  Will  you  be  pleased  to  send  me  the  communi- 
cation for  his  excellency  in  order  that  I  may  transmit  to  his  excellency, 
because  there  was  not  communication  by  the  telegraph  line. 

PEDRO  ORBIETA. 
W.  A.  Kirkland, 

Lieutenant  Commander ',  ComJg  U.  8.  Steamer  Wasp. 


tfo.  10. 
Lieutenant  Kirkland  to  President  Lopez. 

[Translation.  ] 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp. 

Sir:  In  consequence  of  a  letter  which  I  received  on  the  29th  instant, 
from  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Paraguay  batteries  on  the  Tebicuari, 
Don  V.  Rivarola,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  into  the  Tebi- 
cuari river  of  the  Brazilian  monitor,  whose  projectiles  have  reached  so 
near  this  ship  as  to  expose  her  to  much  danger,  I  have  ascended  to  this 
point,  where  I  await  the  answer  to  the  correspondence  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  direct  to  your  excellency ;  and  I  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  the  necessity  which  exists  for  arranging  with  prompti- 
tude and  clearness  the  point,  the  time,  and  the  other  necessary  details 
for  the  embarkation  of  his  excellency  the  minister  of  the  United  States, 
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because,  in  the  terms  of  the  orders  which  I  have  received,  the  delay  of 
the  United  States  steamer  Wasp  is  limited,  and  also  the  quantity  of  coal 
which  she  has  on  board,  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  be  steaming  from 
one  point  to  another  within  short  distances  of  each  other. 

Calling  your  excellency's  attention  to  these  points,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  K1RKLAND, 
Lieut.  Com.  U.  S.  Navy,  Com'g  V.  8.  Steamer  Wasp* 

His  Excellency  Marshal  Francisco  Solano  Lopez, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  &c.,  &c,  &c. 


No.  11. 
to  Lieutenant  Commander  KirJcland, 

[Translation.] 

September  1, 1868. 

To  the  Commander  of  the  American  vessel : 

By  supreme  order  continue  your  journey  as  far  as  the  guard-house  of 
Palma. 

The  undersigned  cannot  read  the  name  signed  to  this  document. 

W.  A.  KIRKLAND, 
Lieut.  Com.  U.  8.  Navy,  Comtg  U.  8.  Steamer  Wasp. 


No.  12. 

Lieutenant  Commander  KirMand  to  Mr.  Washburn. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp,  Off  Angostura, 

Paraguay  River,  September  2,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  this  morning  reached  this  place?  which  is  near  two  leagues 
from  Viletta,  and  below  it.  I  have  no  idea  either  of  your  geographical 
position  in  Paraguay,  nor  of  that  of  President  Lopez,  to  whom  I  have 
addressed  three  official  communications.  As  his  excellency  has  not 
answered  my  letters,  I  wish  you  to  say  to  him  that  I  shall  not  move 
the  vessel  again  until  I  know  positively  at  what  part  of  the  river  your 
excellency  wishes  to  embark,  because  the  course  adopted  by  President 
Lopez  towards  a  neutral  vessel  (carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States) 
has  been  temporizing,  vexatious,  and  shuffling  in  the  highest  degree — 
to  say  nothing  of  his  discourtesy  in  not  answering  my  official  communi- 
cations. 

Unless  another  order  from  some  subaltern  should  induce  me  to  move 
five  miles  further  up,  I  shall  await  news  from  you  here,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIRKLAND, 
Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Wasp. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Washburn, 

United  States  Minister  to  Paraguay. 
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Fo.  13. 
Secretary  Palacios  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

Pikysyry,  September  3, 1868. 

The  undersigned,  first  official  of  the  secretary  general's  department  of 
the  camp  of  his  excellency  the  marshal  President  of  the  republic,  I  have 
received  orders  from  his  excellency  to  advise  Captain  Kirkland  that  in 
case  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy's  iron-clads,  he  can  proceed  with  the 
ship  at  his  command  to  the  port  of  Villeta,  the  officer  commanding  the 
battery  and  naval  station  having  been  advised  of  this  order. 

I  have  the  honor  to  salute  you  with  my  distinguished  consideration. 

YM.  M.  PALACIOS. 


No.  14. 

Mr.  Washburn  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Asuncion,  September  2, 1868. 

SiE :  Your  two  notes  of  the  28th  and  29th  ultimo  are  this  moment 
received.  I  have  only  to  tell  you  we  are  still  in  Asuncion,  and  that  it 
will  be  vastly  more  convenient  for  us  to  embark  from  here  than  from 
any  other  point,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  his  excellency  President 
Lopez  will  object  to  your  coming  up  to  this  place  unless  there  are 
obstacles  in  the  river  like  chains  or  torpedoes,  which  can  hardly  be,  as 
the  Paraguayan  steamers  continue  to  pass  up  and  down.  But  should 
you  be  refused  the  right  of  coming  so  far  up,  then  we  must  leave  it  to 
this  government  to  say  to  what  point  you  may  come,  to  which  place  I 
suppose  we  will  be  conveyed  in  a  Paraguayan  steamer.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  get  away,  as  our  condition  here  is  most  forlorn,  and  circum- 
stances have  arisen  within  the  last  two  months  which  if  they  could  have 
been  known  by  the  admiral  the  whole  squadron  would  have  been  sent 
up.  But  I  will  not  give  you  any  of  the  particulars.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  no  minister  was  ever  so  situated  as  I  have  been,  and  I  trust  you 
will  if  possible  come  to  this  place.  You  would  not  mention  economy  of 
coal  if  you  knew  all  the  circumstances. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAELES  A.  WASHBURN. 

Lieut.  Com.  W.  A.  Kirkland, 

Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Wasp. 


tfo.  15. 
der  Kirkland  to  President  Lopez. 

[Translation.] 


United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 
River  Paraguay,  near  Lambar6,  September  8,  (7,)  1868. 

Illustrious  Sir:  In  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Brazilian 
iron-clads  between  the  port  of  Villeta  and  the  Paraguayan  batteries  in 
Angostura,  this  ship  has  ascended  to  this  point,  because  she  found  her- 
self once  more  between  the  belligerent  forces  and  exposed  to  their  fire, 
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ition  very  improper  for  a  neutral  vessel,  and  one  which  I  am  not 
to  allow  her  to  occupy.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  your  excellency 
nine  the  point  of  embarcation  of  his  excellency  the  United  States 
ter,  and  that  your  excellency  facilitate  the  embarcation  of  Mr. 
iburn  immediately,  or  that  your  excellency  permit  this  vessel  £o 
ed  to  Asuncion,  there  to  perform  this  service  with  the  means  at  my 
land, 
have  the  honor  to  salute  your  excellencv,  &c,  &c,  &c, 

W.  A.  KIEKLAND, 
Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Wasp. 

i  Excellency  Senor  Marshal  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez, 

President  0/  the  Republic  of  Paraguay ,  <fec,  &c.y  &c. 


No.  16. 

Lieutenant  Commander  KirJcland  to  Mr.  Washburn. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 
Paraguay  River,  below  Lambari,  September  7, 1868. 

.:  I  have  arrived  at  this  place,  and  I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  his 
ency  President  Lopez,  asking  him  to  facilitate  your  immediate 
rcation  from  this  point,  or  else  to  allow  the  Wasp  to  go  to  Asuncion, 
ler  that  you  may  embark  from  there. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIRKLAND, 

Lieut.  Com.  U.  S.  Navy,  ComCg  U,  S.  Steamer  Wasp. 
a.  Charles  A.  Washburn, 

United  States  Minister  to  Paraguay. 


No.  17. 
Secretary  Palacios  to  Lieutenant  Commander  KirJcland* 

L  Translation.] 

Piktsyry,  September  8, 1868. 

excellency  the  marshal  President  of  the  republic  orders  me  to 
to  the  letter  which  you  have  directed  to  him,  dated  the  8th  current, 
Lambar^,  stating  that  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Brazil- 
on-clads  between  the  port  of  Villeta  and  the  national  batteries  in 
stura,  the  ship  under  your  command  had  ascended  to  the  place 
which  you  date  your  letter,  because  she  found  herself  again  between 
?lligerents  and  exposed  to  their  fire,  a  position  very  improper  for 
tral  vessel,  and  one  which  you  will  not  permit  her  to  occupy, 
sting  his  excellency  to  determine  the  point  of  embarcation  of  his 
ency  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  facilitate  this 
rcation  immediately,  or  that  the  Wasp  go  up  to  Asuncion  to  perform 
ervice  with  the  means  at  your  disposal. 

s  letter  has  arrived  in  his  excellency's  hands,  accompanied  by 
er  from  Captain  Nuiiez,  intimating  that  having  weighed  anchor 
his  station  at  Villeta  for  the  reach  of  San  Antonio  for  a  short  time, 
eing  anchored  there,  that  you  had  arrived  there,  and  that  in  obe- 
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dience  to  Iris  instructions  be  had  observed  to  you  the  inconvenience 
of  this  movement  in  the  absence  of  a  special  authorization,  and  that 
not  having  shown  him  this,  he  had  requested  you  to  return  to  the 
anchorage  of  Villeta,  appointed  in  my  letter  of  the  third  current,  the 
said  captain  accompanying  you  with  two  steamers,  and  that  you  had 
the  kindness  to  do  so,  and  that  his  excellency  appreciates  this  deference, 
feeling  sorry  that  Captain  Nunez  should  not  have  advised  you  previously 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy's  iron-clads,  for  which  he  excuses  himself 
to  his  excellency. 

There  is  only  one  of  the  enemy's  iron-clads  which  has  managed  to  force 
the  pass  of  Angostura,  and  the  same,  without  arriving  at  Villeta,  had 
to  return,  no  others  having  been  able  to  follow  her  in  her  ascent,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  neutral  vessel  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  belligerents,  a  thing  which  his  excellency  has  ordered  shall  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  proofs  of  which  the  captain  has  received  constantly  at 
the  time  of  movements  and  operations  when  there  might  have  been  any 
reason  for  it. 

The  port  of  Villeta  is  determined  on  for  the  embarking  of  his  excel- 
lency the  United  States  minister,  and  during  three  days  the  steamer  Rio 
Apa  has  been  at  his  disposal,  and  if  Mr.  Washburn  is  not  on  board  the 
ship  you  command,  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  means  at  his  disposal. 

You  will  see,  then,  how  unfounded  is  your  urgency  that  his  excellency 
should  facilitate  immediately  the  embarkation  of  the  minister. 

I  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  salute  you  with  all  my  considera- 
tion. 

JUAN  MAN'L  PALACIOS. 

The  Senor  Kirkland, 

Commander  United  States  Steamer  Wasp. 


No.  18. 


Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  to  President  Lopez. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 

Villeta,  September  9,  (8,)  1868. 

Illustrious  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  Paraguayan  government  of  date  8th  current,  in  reply  to  a  com- 
munication (dated  8th  current)  directed  by  me  to  your  excellency,  in 
which  I  am  informed  that  "there  is  only  one  of  the  enemy's  iron-clads 
which  has  managed  to  force  the  pass  of  *  Angostura,  and  the  same  with- 
out arriving  at  Villeta  had  to  return,  no  other  having  been  able  to  follow 
her  in  her  ascent,  in  consequence  of  which  the  neutral  vessel  has  not 
been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  belligerents,  a  thing  which  his  excellency 
has  ordered  shall  be  carefully  attended  to,  proofs  of  which  the  captain 
has  received  constantly  at  the  time  of  movements  and  operations  when 
there  might  have  been  any  reason  for  it."  If  there  had  been  no  danger 
to  the  neutral  vessel,  and  there  had  been  no  reason  for  her  having  moved 
*       ^  ,  . ,  ^ n  there  would  have  been 

not  having  advisedme  of  th< 
>rry  that  your  excellency 
badly  informed  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  man-of-war  Wasp  at 
the  time  to  which  my  letter  of  the  8th  current  refers,  because  when  the 
Brazilian  monitor  arrived  at  the  highest  point  to  which  she  ascended  in 
the  river,  two  or  three  Paraguayan  steamers  were  then  within  easy  range 
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*  her  guns,  and  the  United  States  steamer  Wasp  found  herself  at  equal 
stance  from  the  belligerents  and  almost  exactly  in  the  direct  line  of 
leir  fire.  Your  excellency  will  thus  perceive  that  the  right  of  this  ship 
»  move,  in  these  circumstances,  is  indisputable.  The  undersigned  on 
is  part  thanks  his  excellency  for  the  means  of  embarcation  which,  during 
lese  three  days?  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  excellency  the 
nited  States  minister  by  his  excellency  the  president. 
And  he  takes  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  salute  his  excellency  with 
le  highest  consideration. 

W.  A.  KIRKLAND, 
Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Wasp. 

His  Excellency  the  Marshal  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay ,&c.,  cfcc,  &c. 


No.  19. 

Mr.  Washburn  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland, 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Asuncion,  September  8,  1868. 

Sib:  Your  note  of  the  2d  instant  was  received  by  me  on  the  evening 
f  the  4th.  On  the  same  day  (the  2d)  I  wrote  an  answer  to  your  first 
itter.  Whether  you  received  it  or  not  I  am  not  advised.  On  the  4th 
istant  I  was  informed  in  an  official  note  that  passports  would  be  fur- 
ished  me  and  that  a  steamer  woidd  be  ready  the  next  day  to  take  me 
j  the  Wasp.  I  immediately  answered  that  I  would  be  ready  to  go  on 
tie  5th,  but  during  the  day  received  word  that  the  steamer  would  be 
elayed  till  the  next  day  as  it  was  then  raining  and  a  bad  time  to  embark, 
lie  passports  came  the  next  morning  but  they  put  me  oft*  by  saying  the 
teamer  was  undergoing  repairs,  and  yesterday  they  asked  me  to  stay 
idefinitely  in  order  that  persons  who  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of 
he  town  had  left  their  valuables  in  my  house  might  have  time  to  take 
hem  away.  I  instantly  replied  that  I  should  do  no  such  thing,  that  I 
hould  be  ready  to  leave  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  if  I  did  not  leave  that 
[ay  it  would  be  because  I  could  not. 

To  this  I  got  an  answer,  yesterday,  intimating  that  I  had  no  right  to 
;o  away  leaving  property  undelivered  to  its  owners  in  my  house  and  not 
iving  any  encouragement  that  1  should  be  able  to  get  away.  In  the 
leanwhile,  on  the  5th  and  6th  instants,  we  sent  on  board  the  steamer 
he  larger  part  of  our  baggage,  supposing  we  were  to  follow  it  immediately. 
Ve  are  therefore  left  without  many  things  absolutely  indespensable  to 
lealth  and  comfort.  We  have  not  a  change  of  linen  left  to  us  in  the 
touse,  nor  a  blanket,  nor  sheets. 

You  now  know  something  of  our  situation.  What  you  are  to  do  under 
uch  circumstances  I  am  unable  to  advise  you.  I  only  advise  you  to 
;eep  cool  and  do  not  turn  tail  upon  us  in  our  misfortunes.  Do  not  allow 
ourself  to  be  forced  below  the  squadron  if  you  can  help  it  till  you  get 
is  on  board.  Should  you  answer  this  letter  will  you  please  answer  the 
bur  following  questions: 

How  comes  on  the  impeachment?  Who  is  likely  to  be  the  next  Presi- 
lentt    Who  is  president  elect  of  the  Argentine  Confederation! 

What  other  events  of  great  importance  have  occurred  during  the  last 
ear  in  any  part  of  the  world! 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  A.  WASHBURN. 

Captain  W.  A.  Kirkland, 

Commanding  United  States  Steamer  Wasp. 
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No.  20. 

Commander  Nunez  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

On  Board  the  Steamer  Salto  de  Guaira, 

Port  of  Villeta,  September  12,  1868. 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  the  captain  that  I  have  received 
an  order  from  lite  excellency  the  Marshal  President,  that  the  ship  under 
your  command  shall  be  accompanied  in  her  descent  by  a  national 
steamer,  to  the  point  at  which  the  enemy's  ironclads  may  be,  in  order 
that  Captain  Kirkiand  may  be  saved  from  any  annoyance  whatever  in 
his  transit  froiji  his  station  above  the  ironclads,  although  in  all  the 
points  above  and  below  the  said  iron-clads  advice  is  given  of  your  pres- 
ence in  these  waters. 

The  Perabebe  is  the  steamer  appointed  for  this  service,  and  will  hoist 
a  flag  of  truce. 

And  desiring  you  a  good  voyage,  I  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to 
salute  you  with  my  distinguished  consideration. 

ROMUALDO  NUStEZ. 

Captain  Kirkland, 

United  States  Ship  of  War  Wasp. 


No.  21. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  to  Commander  Nunez. 

United  States  Steamer  Wasp, 

Villeta,  September  12,  1868. 

SiR:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  of  to-day's 
date*  In  doing  this  you  will  allow  me  also  to  acknowledge  and  thank 
you,  not  only  for  your  many  kindnesses  and  acts  of  attention,  (and  this 
I  do  in  the  name  of  all  the  ship's  company,)  but  also  for  the  great  cour- 
tesy of  the  convoy  of  the  steamer  PerabeW,  an  act  of  chivalry  denied 
to  this  neutral  vessel  by  Marshal  Caxias. 

I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  saluto  you  with  the  highest 
consideration,  and  I  am 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  KIRKLAND, 
Lieut  Com.  U.  S.  Navy^  Comd/g  U.  S.  Steamer  Wasp. 

1    To  the  Commander  Don  Rematjldo  NuAez. 


No.  22. 
Mr.  Bliss  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland. 

September  11, 1868. 
Sir  :  Be  pleaned  to  find  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  with  this 
date  I  have  directed  to  his  excellency  Charles  A.  Washburn,  minister, 
demanding  from  him  the  immediate  delivery  of  some  important  manu- 
scripts belonging  to  me,  which  he  now  holds  wrongfully,  as  well  as  some 
apocryphal  letters  which  he  made  me  write  in  order  to  prove  what  he  calls 
his  eminently  neutral  and  even  friendly  conduct  towards  Paraguay. 
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I  demand  from  your  worship  the  delay  of  the  Wasp's  journey  for  the 
time  necessary  for  him  to  comply  fully  with  this  demand,  and  I  improve 
the  occasion  to  offer  your  worship  the  assurances  of  my  distinguished 
consideration. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 
Captain  Kirkland, 

Commanding  American  Gunboat  Wasp. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

2fo.  135.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  12, 1808. 

Sir  :  I  have  every  reason  to  think,  through  private  as  well  as  public 
sources  of  information,  that  General  McMahon,  the  newly-appointed 
minister  to  Paraguay,  will  arrive  here  in  the  mail  steamer  on  the  20th 
instant. 

I  shall  offer  to  take  him  down  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  afterwards  to 
accompany  him  myself  to  the  seat  of  his  embassy,  remaining  there  with 
him  as  long  as  he  wishes  me  to  do  so,  or  at  least  for  a  reasonable  time. 

It  will,  without  doubt,  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  department  to  re- 
ceive a  view  of  affairs  in  Paraguay  from  a  fresh  observer. 

The  interval  between  the  present  moment  and  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
steamer  will  be  occupied  in  calking  and  otherwise  refitting  the  Quinne- 
baug,  and  in  putting  new  foundation  timbers  uuder  the  boilers  of  the 
Kansas  in  place  of  the  present  ones,  which  are  rotten,  and  have  been 
found  unsafe  by  a  board  of  survey. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  II.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Nary,  Washington,  D.  ft 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles* 

No.  137.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  12, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  to  the  department  copies 
of  a  correspondence  (marked  A  and  B)  which  has  recently  taken  place 
between  the 'Hon.  C.  A.  Washburn  and  myself. 

Mr.  Washburn  desires  to  be  carried  in  a  man-of-war  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  My  warm  sympathies  with  the  recent  suffer- 
ings of  himself  and  Mrs.  Washburn,  by  which  the  latter  is  completely 
prostrated,  incline  me  strongly  to  comply  with  his  wishes. 

Still  more,  the  abusive  tone  of  the  press  towards  him  in  Buenos  Ayres 
and  in  this  city  renders  it,  I  think,  highly  expedient,  if  a  vessel  can  te 
spared  from  the  service  of  the  river,  that  he  should  receive  this  public 
mark  of  confidence  and  respect,  by  which  those  detractors  who  repie- 
sent  him  as  having  been  recalled  from  his  mission  will  be  contradicted 
if  not  silenced. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadrcn. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  ft 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  70 6 
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A. 

Mr.  Washburn  to  Bear-Admiral  Davis. 

Buenos  Ayres,  September  30, 1868. 

My  Deah  Sih:  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  January  last 
iu  the  month  of  May,  at  the  time  when  the  Wasp  first  went  up  to  the 
seat  of  war.  Your  later  letters,  however,  were  not  received  till  a  few 
days  since,  when  I  was  on  my  way  down  the  river ;  so  I  have  not  been 
able  to  answer  them  previously,  or  to  thank  you  for  coming  to  my  relief. 
The  arrival  of  the  Wasp,  as  I  fully  believe,  was  barely  in  time,  as  mat- 
ters had  come  to  such  a  pass  between  me  and  President  Lopez,  that,  had 
it  been  delayed  a  month  longer,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  been 
compelled  to  retire  into  the  Cordilleras  with  my  family,  or,  more  likely, 
made  a  prisoner  and  subjected  to  worse  things  than  that.  However, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Seward,  to  you,  General  Webb,  and  Captain  Kirkland,  I 
just  escaped  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  newspaper  abuse  here  in  this  city 
and  very  likely  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  allies  have  always  had  a  par- 
ticular aversion  to  me  ever  since  I  insisted  on  my  right  to  return  to  my 
post  more  than  twro  years  ago ;  and  as  I  have  said  some  things  far  from 
complimentary  in  regard  to  their  mariner  of  carrying  on  the  war,  they 
are  enraged  that  Lopez  did  not  cap  the  climax  of  his  atrocities  by  kill 
ing  the  only  foreign  minister  in  his  power. 

You  will  have  seen  before  receiving  this,  in  the  published  correspond 
ence,  how  that  two  members  of  my  legation  were  taken  from  me  hy 
force,  as  I  was  leaving  it  to  go  on  board  the  steamer.  I  know  not 
whether  anything  can  be  done  for  their  rescue  or  not,  but  until  1  cod 
hear  from  you  and  General  Webb,  I  shall  remain  here  to  render  any  ser 
vices  or  give  any  information  in  my  power.  I  also  wish  to  remain  till 
my  successor,  General  McMahon,  arrives,  that  I  may  advise  him  of  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  Paraguay.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  order  that  Mrs.  Washburn'  may  recover  her  health  suffi 
ciently  to  venture  to  go  to  sea.  This,  her  physician  says,  will  require  at 
least  three  or  four  weeks.  Whenever  I  do  leave,  however,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  if,  after  all  that  has  happened  and  the  abuse  that  has  been  heaped 
upon  me  by  both  parties,  you  would  order  a  vessel  from  the  squad 
ron  to  take  ine  and  my  family  as  far  as  Rio.  The  papers  here  pretend 
that  I  have  been  recalled  because  our  government  disapproves  of  my 
course. 

The  exact  contrary  is  the  truth,  as  I  have  never  received  a  word  bnt 
in  approval  of  my  eutire  conduct  while  in  Paraguay,  and  have  had  to 
ask  three  times  for  my  recall  before  receiving  it.  Under  these  eircuni 
stances,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  show  these  people  that  it  is  not  the 
custom  of  our  government  to  repudiate  its  representatives  for  simply 
doing  their  duty,  and  I  think  if  I  were  to  leave  in  a  national  vessel  they 
would  so  understand  it.  Of  course,  as  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ves- 
sels at  hand,  or  how  they  may  be  otherwise  employed,  I  make  this  as  a 
suggestion,  hoping  it  may  meet  your  views  and  that  its  adoption  will 
not  lead  to  any  considerable  inconvenience  or  expense. 

I  wish  here  to  give  my  testimony  in  regard  to  the  firmness  and  good 
judgment  displayed  by  Captain  Kirkland  in  treating  with  Lopez.  No  one 
who  has  not  lived  in  Paraguay  can  realize  the  delicate  nature  of  the  task 
he  had  to  perform — that  was,  to  get  me  and  my  family  unharmed  out  of 
the  country.  Fortunately  he  speaks  the  Spanish  language  fluently  and 
had  known  Lopez  \>efoYe,  &th\  kw  that  he  was  the  most  arrant  coward 
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on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  therefore  knew  how  to  take  him,  and  when 
Lopez  threatened  to  keep  me  as  a  prisoner,  he  talked  to  him  in  a  man- 
ner that  the  craven  wretch  quailed  before  him  and  said  he  would  let  me  go. 
And  this  defiant  attitude  he  maintained  during  all  the  time  he  was  de- 
tained there  by  Lopez  waiting  for  me  to  come  on  board  the  Wasp.  He 
repelled  the  rude  officiousness  of  Lopez's  officers  as  though  he  had  the 
Diinderberg,  the  Monadnock,  and  Miantonomoh  at  his  back,  and  fairly 
cowed  Lopez  and  attained  his  object,  where  a  man  of  less  nerve  or  tact 
would  have  failed  entirely.  I  trust  that  this  important  service  may  be 
put  to  his  credit  and  allowed  to  draw  interest. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  A.  WASHBURN. 
Rear- Admiral  C.  II.  Davis, 

United  Mate*  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  Rw  de  Janeiro. 


B. 

Hear- Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Washburn. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

if  10  de  Janeiro,  October  10,  1868. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo  only  reached  me  last 
evening,  and  as  the  mail  goes  today  I  am  obliged  to  write  you  a  some- 
what hurried  reply. 

And  first,  let  me  congratulate  you,  and  Mrs.  Washburn  particularly, 
upon  your  escape  from  Paraguay.  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  Mrs. 
Washburn  is  ill  after  all  her  fatigues,  anxieties,  and  dangers.  I  hope  I 
shall  have  the  honor  of  making  her  acquaintance,  and  in  anticipation 
allow  me  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  sending  her  my  best  respects. 

Private  letters  authorize  us  to  expect  the  arrival  of  General  McMahon 
in  the  next  steamer  with  certainty.  I  shall  come  down  to  the  river  with 
him  and  meet  you  at  Buenos  Ayres,  if  you  are  there  at  the  time.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  advantage  to  him,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  converse  with  you  on  the  affairs  of  Paraguay.  I  alrcMy 
see  in  advance  several  important  questions,  the  determination  of  which 
must  necessarily  be  influenced  by  your  counsel  and  opinion.  I  would 
not,  therefore,  enter  into  fruitless  speculation,  even  if  I  had  the  time. 
It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  send  you  up  to  Rio  in  a  vessel  of  the  squadron 
if  I  can  spare  one  for  the  purpose.  I  am  sure  you  will  give  me  credit  for 
my  wish  to  oblige  you,  and  you  will  understand  that  I  cannot  make  a 
promise,  the  fulfilment  of  which  might  be  prevented  by  unforseen  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadran. 

His  Excellency  Charles  A.  Washburn, 

Minister  Resident  at  Paraguay,  Buenos  Ayres. 


Rear  Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles.  % 

No.  147.]        United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Octqber  26,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  I  have  invited 
General  McMahon,  the  minister  to  Paraguay,  and  his  family,  to  take 
passage  in  this  ship  to  the  La  Plata* 
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I  have  already  said  in  my  communication  No.  135,  current  series,  that 
I  shall  accompany  him  to  Paraguay. 

I  shall  confer  freely  with  Mr.  Worthington,  the  minister  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  Uruguay,  from  whom  I  shall,  no  doubt,  obtain  infor- 
mation which  will  serve  to  modify  and  mature  my  plans  of  proceedings. 
I  shall  keep  the  department  constantly  and  fully  advised  of  mj 
actions. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  DAVIS, 
Bear  Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  ft 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  152.]        United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriebe,  (1st  rate,) 

Montevideo,  November  13,  18C8. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  this  ship  anchored 
in  this  roadstead  on  the  4th  instant,  having  in  company  the  Kansas,  (4th 
rate.) 

The  Quinnebaug  and  Pawnee  arrived  subsequently.  General  McMa- 
hon  is  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  "stop  at  Rio  long 
enough  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Webb,  and  also  at  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  to  communicate  with  the  consulate  and  legation  at  those 
places,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  military  obstacles  to  his  (your)  pas- 
sage up  the  river,  which  were  heretofore  apprehended,  have  been 
removed." 

Communications  on  this  subject  have  been  addressed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  republic  by  the  minister  resident, 
Mr.  Worthington,  replies  to  which  will  probably  be  received  to-day  or 
to-morrow. 

As  soon  as  they  are  received  I  shall  proceed  to  Paraguay  in  the  Wasp, 
(4th  rate,)  taking  General  McMahon  with  me. 

The  Pawnee,  Quinnebaug,  and  Kansas,  will  go  up  the  Parana  and 
rendezvous  at  Diamante,  one  of  the  passes  which  will  give  me  the  com- 
mand of  the  river;  and  there  await  further  orders. 

I  have  communicated  freely  and  fully  with  Mr.  Worthington  and  Mr. 
Washburn,  and  my  intercourse  with  both  of  these  gentlemen  has  been 
satisfactory. 

Bliss,  according  to  the  latest  accounts  from  Paraguay,  continues  in 
the  service  of  President  Lopez  and  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
work  on  Paraguay. 

The  rise  of  the  rivers  has  fortunately  begun  this  year  nearly  a  month 
earlier  than  usual ;  but  for  this  rise,  and  previous  to  it,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  take  the  Pawnee,  Quinnebaug,  and  Kansas,  up  the 
rivers,  and  even  now  the  task  is  an  arduous  one,  it  being  very  difficult 
to  carry  twelve  feet  through  some  of  the  passes. 

The  health  of  the  squadron  continues  to  be  good. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  Souih  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  iTaxxj,  Wa%\vacjloT(vn  D.  C. 
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Mr.  Welles  to  Bear-Admiral  Divis. 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  November  18, 1868. 

Bre:  I  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  a  letter  in  relation 
to  a  controversy  which  has  arisen  between  Charles  A.  Washbnrn,  esq., 
late  minister  to  Paraguay,  and  President  Lopez. 

In  his  communication  the  Secretary  of  State  informs  this  department 
that  "  Mr.  Washburn's  despatch  conclusively  shows  that  the  situation  of 
all  foreigners,  including  United  States  citizens  at  Asuncion,  is  greatly 
imperilled,  and  that  especially  Foster  C.  Bliss  and  George  F.  Masterman* 
United  States  citizens  lately  in  some  way  connected  with  the  United 
States  legation,  have  suffered  personal  violence,  and  have,  perhaps,  been 
murdered." 

Mr.  Seward  further  informs  the  department  that  Mr.  Webb  has  had 
an  interview  with  you,  but  is  unable  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  State 
whether  you  would  assume  the  responsibility  of  complying  with  a  request 
which  he  (Mr.  Webb)  had  made  to  you  to  send  an  adequate  naval  force 
to  Asuncion  to  protect  American  interests  without  special  instructions 
from  the  State  Department. 

It  has  not  been  usual  for  the  naval  officers  to  receive  instructions  from 
that  department,  and  I  apprehend  there  has  been  some  mistake  in  this 
instance.  But  Mr.  Seward  writes  me  that  "  the  situation  thus  presented 
seems  to  me  so  critical  that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  advise  the 
President  that  the  rear-admiral  should  be  instructed  to  proceed  with  an 
adequate  force  at  once  to  Paraguay,  and  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
found  necessary  to  prevent  violence  to  the  lives  and  property  of  American 
citizens  there,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  to  demand  and 
obtain  prompt  redress  for  any  extreme  insult  or  violence  that  may  have 
been  arbitrarily  committed  against  the  flag  of  the  United  States  or  their 
citizens." 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  foregoing  extract,  further  than  to  direct 
that  on  the  receipt  of  this  despatch  you  will  proceed  to  act  in  conformity 
with  the  views  and  suggestions  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  in 
his  advice  to  the  President.  Should  you,  in  the  discretion  therein  given, 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  proceed  or  send  to  Paraguay  to  make  the 
demand  indicated,  I  regret  that  you  have  not  more  suitable  and  better 
vessels  to  enforce  it,  and  supplies  more  ample  than  you  possess. 
Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy.  . 

Rear* Admiral  Chas.  Henry  Davis, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 


Mr.  Welles  to  Rear-Admiral  Davis. 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  November  21, 1868. 

Sir:  Your  despatches  relative  to  the  Paraguayan  difficulties  were 
received  this  morning,  and  as  the  steamer  sails  on  Monday,  (the  23d 
Instant,)  I  have  time  for  only  a  brief  reply. 

Strange  and  undoubtedly  exaggerated  accounts  in  relation  to  the  diffi- 
culties between  Mr.  Washburn  and  President  Lopez  hiWe  been  pub- 
ished  in  our  newspapers,  with  the  statement  of  illegal  and  forcible  deten- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Masterman,  who  are  represented-  to  have  had 
some  position  in  the  legation.  These  accounts  have  tended  to  inflame' 
the  public  mind  and  the  press,  which,  in  some  instances,  seem  lamentably 
ignorant  of  affairs  in  Paraguay,  of  Paraguay  itself,  and  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  that  country  with  an  effective  force  without  special  preparation, 
has  been  clamorous  for  an  immediate  naval  demonstration  to  relievethe 
persons  alleged  to  be  detained  and  to  redress  any  insult  to  the  flag. 

It  was  while  this  excited  feeling  prevailed  that  I  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Secretary  of  State,  extracts  from  which  you  will  find  in 
my  letter  to  you  of  the  18th  instant.  In  that  communication  he  requests 
that  you  may  be  instructed  to  proceed  with  an  adequate  force  to  Para- 
guay, and  demand  redress  for  any  wrong  or  insult,  but  advises  that  the 
whole  subject  be  committed  to  your  discretion  and  judgment. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Seward,  acknowledging  his  communication,  I  sug- 
gested that  the  selected  minister  to  Paraguay,  General  McMahon,  should 
share  with  you  at  least  the  responsibility  of  inquiring  into  and  deciding 
upon  a  question  which  threatens  to  be  attended  with  serious  difficulty- 
He  concurred  with  me  most  fully,  and  at  an  interview  yesterday  he 
assured  me  he  would  instruct  General  McMahon  accordingly. 

From  the  hasty  examination  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  your 
voluminous  and  highly  interesting  despatches  of  the  10th  and  12th  of 
October  and  subsequent  dates  to  the  26th  ultimo,  with  the  satisfactory 
reports  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  and  accompanying  corre- 
spondence, it  is  evident  that  there  have  been  expressions  and  acts  to  be 
regretted  on  the  part  of  others ;  but  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  part  which  the  navy  has  borne  in  these  transactions,  with  what 
you  have  done  and  what  you  propose  to  do.  I  especially  approve  of 
your  intention  to  give  passage  to  General  McMahon  and  his  family  to 
the  La  Plata,  and  your  purpose  of  accompanying  that  minister  to  Para 
guay. 

I  cannot  believe,  after  reading  your  despatches,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  extreme  measures;  but  should  it  be  unavoidable,  I  have 
said  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  also  to  the  President  that  you  have 
neither  the  proper  vessels,  nor  men,  nor  the  supplies  to  sustain  you  m 
enforcing  demands  which  you  might,  if  reinforced,  deem  it  expedient  to 
make. 

You  will,  after  your  visit  and  full  consultation  with  General  McMahon, 
be  enabled  to  form  more  correct  and  satifactory  opinions.  You  must 
rely  on  your  own  information  and  judgment,  freely  consulting  and  advis- 
ing with  our  minister. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  with  the  reports  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
Kirkland,  who  performed  the  duty  assigned  him  intelligently  and  ener- 
getically, but  with  coolness  and  forbearance.  You  will  express  to  him 
the  approval  of  the  department. 

Since  commencing  this  letter  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  instruc 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  General  McMahon,  copy  of  which  I 
herewith  enclose. 

I  am  not  advised  that  there  is  a  minister  resident  from  any  other  gov 
eminent  at  Paraguay,  or  that  there  are  any  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
other  than  those  connected  with  the  legation,  resident  in  that  country; 
or  that  there  is  any  commercial  intercourse  on  the  part  of  our  country- 
men with  that  people. 

The  department  is  not  in  possession  of  facts  and  circumstances  suffi- 
cient to  give  you  definite  instructions,  but  relies  on  your  own  good  sense 
and  proper  discrimination  andjudgment  to  form  correct  conclusions  in  this 
emergency,  confident  you  will  act  upon  them  discreetly  and  under  na 
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hasty  impulse.  The  violent  language  and  denunciations  which  have 
reached  us  in  broken  doses  does  not,  in  the  least,  impair  the  confidence 
of  the  department  or  the  government  in  your  discretion,  ability,  and 
proper  action. 

It  has  been  represented  that  Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Masterman  were  forci- 
bly interrupted  and  detained  when  about  to  embark  with  Mr.  Wasbburn 
on  the  10th  of  September  and  put  to  the  torture,  but  lieutenant  Com- 
mander Kirklaud  reports  an  interview  with  President  Lopez  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  without  any  allusion  to  these  alleged  outrages,  which  he  would 
hardly  have  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed. 

You  will  be  expected  to  keep  the  department  early  ancl  fully  advised 
of  occurrences.  No  outrage  upon  our  citizens  or  our  flag  can  be  permitted 
to  pass  unnoticed,  and,  in  proper  time  and  manner,  unredressed,  for, 
though  the  blessings  of  peace  are  always  to  be  cidtivated,  the  honor  of 
the  nation  and  the  lives  and  rights  of  our  people  are  ever  to  be  main- 
tained. 

I  cannot  but  think  there  is  much  misrepresentation  and  exaggeration 
in  this  matter,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  and  General  McMahon  may 
bring  it  to  a  right  solution,  with  credit  to  yourselves,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  government  and  the  country. 

This  letter  is  necessarily  written  in  great  haste,  but  had  I  more  time  1 
should  hardly  be  able  to  give  more  specific  instructions.  Firmness  and 
decision  are  to  be  observed,  and  rashness  or  unnecessary  violence  avoided 
always. 

Verv  respectfully, 

G.  WELLES, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Rear- Admiral  Chas.  H.  Davis, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

P.  S. — This  despatch  was  not  prepared  in  season  for  the  mail-bag,  aud 
is,  therefore,  forwarded  in  open  mail. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welle*. 

No.  I54.j  United  States  Flag-ship  Wasp,  (4th  rate,) 

Off  Rosario  del  Santa  Fe,  November  24, 1868. 

Sik  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  I  arrived  here 
last  evening,  finding  in  port  the  Quinnebaug,  Pawnee,  and  Kansas. 

The  state  of  the  river,  which  is  remarkably  favorable,  has  decided  me 
to  take  the  whole  squadron  to  Corrientes,  for  which  place  I  sail  this  eve- 
ning, and  the  other  vessels  to-morrow  morning. 

On  account  of  economy  all  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  are  filled  up 
with  coal. 

The  French  gunboat  Decidee  arrived  this  morning  from  the  seat  of 
war.  Lieutenant  Vigues  reports  that  no  change  whatever  had  taken 
place  in  the  affairs  of  Paraguay  since  the  last  visit  of  the  Wasp. 

A  scurrilous  pamphlet,  in  Spanish,  written  by  Bliss,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Buenos  Ay  res  the  day  before  my  departure. 

The  health  of  the  squadron  is  excellent. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  11.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  I).  C. 
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Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  155.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Wasp,  (4th  rate,) 

Corrientes,  November  30, 1868. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  I  have  arrived 
at  this  place  with  the  squadron. 
I  leave  in  this  vessel  to-morrow  morning  for  Paraguay. 
The  Quinnebaug  and  Pawnee  will  remain  here  until  further  orders. 
The  Kansas  will  follow  me  with  the  mail  when  it  arrives,  which  will 
probably  be  in  four  days. 

Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  156.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Wasp,  (4th  rate,) 

Angostura,  Paraguay,  December  12,  1808. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  I  arrived  at  the 
Brazilian  lines  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  instant,  and,  after  communica- 
ting with  the  commodore,  came  up  the  same  day  to  my  present  anchor- 
age under  the  Paraguayan  batteries  at  Angostura. 

I  immediately  sent,  by  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kirk 
land,  a  letter  (a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed,  marked  X)  to  Mar- 
shal Lopez,  the  President  of  the  republic,  whose  headquarters  are  six  or 
seven  miles  in  the  interior.  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland  returned 
with  a  message  from  the  President,  saying  that  he  wished  to  confer  with 
me  in  person,  and  for  that  purpose  would  come  down  to  the  river  bank. 

On  receiving  the  concerted  signal,  I  joined  Marshal  Lopez  at  the 
lower  battery,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  that  lasted  three  hours. 

The  business  of  this  interview  may  be  briefly  stated :  President  Lo- 
pez began  by  saying  that  it  was  his  fixed  purpose  to  deliver  Messrs. 
Bliss  and  Master/nan  into  my  keeping;  that  he  preferred  to  arrange 
this  matter  with  me  in  person  rather  than  it  should  pass  through  the 
usual  channels  of  official  intercourse ;  that  he  was  on  this  account  glad 
1  had  come  up  myself;  and  that  where  both  parties  were  so  per- 
fectly in  harmony  as  to  what  was  to  be  asked  for  and  acceded  to,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty.  In  this  preliminary  conversation  the  President 
said  repeatedly,  with  regard  to  the  men,  "  se  debe  entregarlos,"  and  with 
regard  to  the  difficulty,  "se  ha  de  arreglar? 

He  then  proceeded  to  comment  on  my  letter,  to  which  he  objected  on 
the  following  grounds :  first,  that  it  treated  Messrs.  Bliss  and  Masterman 
as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  legation  at  the  time  of  their  arrest,  and  this 
he  had  already  denied  in  a  communication  to  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington ;  that  was  an  important  point  in  the  case  which  he  intended  to 
dispute ;  he  objected  to  the  letter  because  a  part  of  it  had  an  air  of  men- 
ace ;  and,  lastly,  he  said,  touching  lightly  upon  his  official  position,  that 
if  I  insisted  on  his  retaining  the  letter,  his  desire  to  settle  the  question 
with  myself  in  person,  and  promptly,  would  be  defeated ;  that  he  would 
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36  obliged  to  transfer  the  correspondence  to  his  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs at  Luque,  which  would  unavoidably  and  greatly  delay  the  progress 
rf  the  affair. 

The  discussion  of  these  several  points  occupied  the  larger  part  of  the 
;ime.  Throughout  the  interview  the  manners  of  the  Presidcut  were  con- 
3iliatory,  courteous,  and  frank,  while  he  continued  to  declare  from  time 
x)  time  his  intention  to  accede  to  my  request  for  the  persons  in  question. 

I  finally  assented  to  his  wishes  and  withdrew  the  letter  marked  X. 

The  next  day  I  commenced  a  correspondence,  copies  of  which  are 
lerewith  enclosed,jnarked  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F. 

Messrs.  Bliss  and  Masterman  were  brought  on  board  of  this  vessel  in 
*  native  canoe,  at  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  10th  instant,  and  with 
;hem  was  sent  a  sealed  package  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Seward. 

General  McMahon  was  to  have  landed  at  1  o'clock  on  the  11th  instant, 
3ut  this  was  prevented  by  the  battles  of  that  day. 

One  of  these  battles  was  an  engagement  between  the  forts  of  Angos- 
tura and  the  casemated  and  turreted  iron-clads  above  and  below. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  I  resumed  my  anchorage  under  Augostura. 

Notice  having  been  duly  given,  and  the  preparations  for  the  minister's 
'eception  having  been  made,  General  McMahon  left  the  ship  accompa- 
lied  by  Commander  F.  M.  Ramsey,  fleet  captain  and  chief  of  my  staff, 
tndby  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Kirldand,  commander  of  theflag- 
thip ;  he  was  received  at  the  landing  by  several  officers  of  President 
jopez's  staff,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  proceeded  directly  to  the  Presi- 
lent's  headquarters. 

It  is  ray  intention  to  pass  the  Brazilian  lines  this  evening  on  my  way 
lown  the  river. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


X. 

Bear-Admiral  Davis  to  President  Lopez. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Wasp,  (4th  rate,) 

In  front  of  Angostura,  Paraguay,  December  3, 18C8. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency  that  I  have  arrived 
u  front  of  Angostura,  having  on  board  his  excellency  General  M.  8. 
fcMahon,  the  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  republic  of  Paraguay. 

As  an  indispensable  preliminary  step  to  the  presentation,  by  General 
IcMahon  to  your  excellency,  of  his  credential  letters,  I  have  to  request 
hat  Messrs.  Bliss  and  Masterman,  the  persons  arrested  and  detained  in 
Asuncion,  while  under  the  protection  and  attached  to  the  legation  of  the 
previous  United  States  minister,  be  restored  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  flag. 

Knowing  that  before  the  occurrence  of  this  arrest  and  detention,  it  was 
he  earnest  desire  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  continue, 
mder  the  existing  circumstances,  its  friendly  relations  with  the  republic 
f  Paraguay — a  desire  sufficiently  manifested  by  the  prompt  appointment 
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of  General  McMahon — it  is  my  hope  that  your  excellency  will  hasten  to 
remove  the  only  obstacle  which  stands  in  the  way  of  these  relations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  excellency  rs  most 
obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  the  Naval  Forces 

of  the  United  States  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

His  Excellency  Marshal  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  President  Lopez. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Wasp,  (4th  rate,) 

In  front  of  Angostura,  Paraguay,  December  4,  1868. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  apprise  your  excellency  of  my  arrival  in  front 
of  the  batteries  of  Angostura. 

My  object  in  placing  myself  in  personal  intercourse  with  your  excel- 
lency is  to  request  that  Messrs.  Bliss  and  Masterman,  the  individuals 
arrested  and  detained  in  Asuncion,  on  the  10th  day  of  September  last, 
may  be  delivered  into  my  keeping,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  define  or  even  to  consider  the  status  of 
these  individuals. 

But  on  this  subject  your  excellency  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  repose  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  andfriendship  of  the  United  States,  which  has  afforded 
your  excellency  many  recent  proofs  of  its  respect  and  sympathy. 

Any  papers  your  excellency  may  be  pleased  to  send  with  these  indi- 
viduals, will  be  transmitted  to  Washington  by  the  earliest  opportunity. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  excellency's  most 
obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  the  Naval  Forces 

of  the  United  States  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

His  Excellency  Marshal  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 


C. 

Secretary  Palaeios  to  Rear-Admiral  Davis. 

Headquarters  at  Pikysyry, 

December  5, 1868. 

Admiral  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency  of  the  receipt 
of  the  note  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  address,  under  date  of  ye* 
terday,  to  his  excellency  the  marshal,  President  of  the  republic,  by 
whose  order  I  now  reply  to  your  excellency. 

The  Paraguayan  government,  always  influenced  by  the  best  and  most 
friendly  sentiments  towards  the  United  States  of  America,  would  gladly 
avail  itself  of  every  opportunity  in  which,  without  receding  from  its 
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sovereignty  and  its  rights,  it  could  offer  fresh  proofs  of  its  constant 
friendship,  but  his  excellency  the  President  regrets  that  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  accede  to  the  delivery,  in  the  terms  of  your  excellency's  note,, 
of  the  accused  Bliss  and  Masterman  to  the  keeping  of  your  excellency, 
who,  if  not  called  upon  to  define  or  even  to  consider,  should  not  at  least 
conceal  from  yourself  the  fact  of  their  being  criminals,  deeply  com- 
mitted in  the  affair  of  a  horrible  conspiracy,  very  particularly  the  for- 
mer. Nevertheless,  his  excellency  the  President  of  the  republic  would 
cheerfully  consent  to  the  delivery  of  the  criminals  Bliss  and  Masterman^ 
provided  it  were  requested  in  a  manner  more  in  conformity  with  the  fact 
of  their  being  accomplices  of  Mr.  Washburn,  and  the  first  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  intrigues  in  the  character  of  conspirator  and  agent 
of  the  enemy,  of  which  he  is  now  accused  in  the  national  tribunals,  since 
they  could  be  useful  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  American 
government,  to  whose  judgment  he  would  confide  the  above-mentioned 
criminals. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  your  excellency  of  my 
very  distinguished  consideration. 

JUAN  MANUEL  PALACIOS, 

Chief  Military  Secretary* 

His  Excellency  Rear-Adiniral  C.  II.  Davis, 

Commanding  tike  Naval  Farces  of  the 

United  States  in  the  South  Atlantic. 


D. 

Rear-Admiral  Davift  to  President  Lopez. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Wasp,  (4th  rate,) 

Infrant  of  Angostura^  Paruguay,  December  5, 1868. 

Sie  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  communication 
from  your  excellency,  in  reply  to  my  communication  of  the  4th  instant, 
in  which  your  excellency  expresses  a  willingness  to  deliver  to  the  United 
States  government,  in  my  keepiug,  the  accused  persons,  Bliss  and  Mas- 
terman, mentioned  in  the  said  note,  but  that  your  excellency  objects  to 
their  delivery  under  the  terms  of  my  note. 

I  wish  your  excellency  to  believe  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  official  duty 
either  to  offer  or  to  refuse  any  terms  which  will  affect  the  alleged  crimi- 
nal condition  of  the  two  persons  in  question.  The  papers  accompanying 
these  two  persons  will  sufficiently  express  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  the  judgment  of  the  government  of  Paraguay  in  their  cases. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  inform  your  excellency  that  1  am  accompanied 
by  a  minister  accredited  to  the  government  of  Paraguay,  who,  should 
no  difficulties  exist  to  prevent  it,  will  present  his  credentials.  Con- 
sidering this  and  the  friendship  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  that  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  I  have  to  ask  your 
excellency  to  embark  the  accused  persons,  Bliss  and  Masterman,  on 
board  of  this  vessel,  in  order  that  I  may  keep  them  in  security,  subject  to 
the  disposition  of  the  government  of  the  Uuited  States,  of  whose  justice 
and  friendly  sentiments  your  excellency  can  entertain  no  doubt.  Your 
excellency  is  aware  that  the  present  position  of  this  vessel  is  one  in  which 
she  should  not  be  detained  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Will 
yout  excellency,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  inform  me  when  1  may  expect 
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to  receive  these  persons  on  board,  or  to  apprise  me  at  the  earliest  moment 
that  it  is  not  your  excellency's  intention  to  send  them  at  all,  if  aueh 
should  be  your  final  decision. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  excellency's  most 
obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear  Admiral  Commanding  the  Naral  Forces 

o/the  United  States  in  the  South  Atlantic 

His  Excellency  Marshal  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 


E. 

Secretary  Palacios  to  Rear-Admiral  Davis. 

Headquarters.  Pikysyry, 

December  6,  1868. 

Admiral:  His  excellency  the  marshal  President  of  the  republic 
directs  me  to  reply  to  the  communication  of  yesterday's  date,  which  he 
has  just  received  from  your  excellency,  in  answer  to  a  communication 
of  mine  of  the  same  day,  written  also  by  his  excellency's  command. 

As  to  what  is  said  of  the  form  of  your  excellency's  application  for 
the  cmbarcation  of  the  criminals  Bliss  and  Masterman,  that  it  never 
intended  either  to  offer  or  refuse  terms  which  might  affect  the  criminal 
condition  of  the  individuals  in  question,  but  to  leave  it  well  established 
that  this  application  could  not  be  complied  with  in  the  sense  of  a  recla- 
mation, but  of  a  graeefid  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
Paraguay  towards  that  of  the  United  States  of  America :  if  in  my 
answer  your  excellency  could  find  anything  different,  I  beg  pardon. 

Your  excellency  will  now  permit  me  to  remark  that  I  have  written 
nothing  in  that  communication  which  authorizes  your  excellency  to 
believe  that  it  has  ever  been  the  intention  of  his  excellency  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic  not  to  deliver  up  the  criminals  Bliss  and  Masterman 
unreservedly. 

1  thought  that  I  had  made  it  distinctly  apparent  that  his  excellency 
regretted  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  accede  to  the  conditions  of  the 
first  demand ;  but  since  neither  a  reclamation  nor  a  demand  is  in  ques- 
tion, thus  strengthening  my  former  communications,  his  excellency  has 
given  the  necessary  orders  for  the  delivery  of  the  criminals  in  a  con- 
spiracy, Bliss  and  Masterman,  on  board  of  your  excellency's  vessel,  that 
they  may  be  securely  retained,  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  asking  permission  to  recom- 
mend to  your  excellency  their  entire  non-intercourse  with  the  belliger- 
ent countries  in  whose  service  the  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot. 

Your  excellency  will  consider  this  application  sufficiently  justified  by 
the  actual  state  of  the  war,  which  has  also  led  your  excellency  to  request 
that  you  should  not  be  detained  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  this  respect  I  am  happy  to  inform  your  excellency  that  the  prose- 
cuting officers  who  have  received  the  orders  of  his  excellency,  with  a 
recommendation  to  be  brief,  expect  to  get  through  in  time  for  the 
embarcation  of  the  criminals,  Bliss  and  Masterman,  by  3  o'clock  of  the 
afternoon  of  the  8th  instant,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  expressed 
a  wish,  which  they  hope  will  be  gratified,  that  your  excellency  will  name 
one  or  two  of  your  officers  who  can  witness,  on  the  morning  of  the  same 
day,  the  verification  of  the  declarations  of  both  of  the  accused  in  the 
case. 
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His  excellency  the  President  thanks  your  excellency  for  the  informa- 
tion that  you  are  accompanied  by  a  minister  accredited  to  this  republic, 
the  presentation  of  whose  credentials  the  minister  wHl  be  pleased  to 
arrange  at  his  convenience  in  the  customary  form. 

I  profit  by  the  occasion  to  oflfer  to  your  excellency  the  assurance  of 
my  very  distinguished  consideration. 

.  JUAN  MANUEL  PALACIOS, 

Chief  Military  Secretary. 
His  Excellency  Rear- Admiral  C.  H.  Davis, 

ComcTg  the  Naval  Farces  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  South  Atlantic. 


F. 

Bear-Admiral  Davis  to  President  Lopez. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Wasp,  (4th  rate,) 

In  front  of  Angostura,  Paraguay,  December  7, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  excellency's 
letter  of  the  6th  instant. 

In  obedience  to  your  excellency's  wishes  I  Shall  appoint  two  superior 
officers,  one  of  them  the  chief  of  my  staff,  to  witness  the  verification  of 
the  declarations  of  the  accused,  Bliss  aud  Masterman,  and  I  shall  be 
ready  to  receive  the  accused  on  board  of  my  flag-ship  at  the  time 
appointed  by  your  excellency. 

These  officers  will  be  at  your  excellency's  command  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  instant. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  excellency's 
most  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  tlie  Natal  Forces 

of  the  United  States  in  tlie  South  Atlantic. 

His  Excellency  Marshal  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  158.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Wasp,  (4th  rate,) 

Rosario  del  Santa  Fe,  December  16,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  I  have  left  the 
Kansas  (4th  rate)  in  Corrientes,  with  orders  to  communicate  with  Gen- 
eral McMahon,  the  minister  to  Paraguay,  alter  the  reception  of  the  next 
mail. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  a  copy  of  my  instructions  to  her  commanding 
officer. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Nary,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Rear- Admiral  Davis  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Seely. 

•  United  States  Flag-ship  Wasp,  (4th  rate,) 

Corrientes,  December  13, 1868. 

Sir  :  You  will  remain  in  Corrientes,  with  the  United  States  steamer 
Kansas,  (4th  rate,)  until  you  receive  the  next  mail  from  the  United 
States,  which  will  contain  despatches  and  letters  for  General  M.  T. 
McMahon,  the  United  States  minister  to  Paraguay. 

On  receiving  this  mail  you  will  go  up  the  river  to  Palmas,  or  to  the 
Brazilian  line  of  blockade,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  ask  permission  to 
deliver  these  despatches  to  the  United  States  minister.  At  the  same, 
time  you  will  inform  General  McMahon,  in  writing,  that  you  are  instructed 
to  remain  in  the  Paraguay  one  week,  in  order  to  receive  his  despatches 
and  communications  for  the  United  States. 

Should  General  McMahon  wish  to  leave  Paraguay  you  will  give  him 
a  passage  to  any  port  in  the  La  Plata  he  may  select,  and,  if  the  state  of 
the  war  in  Paraguay  is  such  as  to  render  it  expedient  for  you  to  remain 
beyond  the  time  herein  specified,  on  account  of  General  McMahon's 
safety  or  convenience,  you  will  exercise  your  best  judgment  in  the  ca& 
and  prolong  your  stay  as  you  may  think  proper. 

If  you  leave  the  Paraguay  river  without  the  United  States  minister, 
you  will  report  to  me  at  Montevideo,  stopping  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Worthington,  our  minister  at  that  place. 
Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Lieutenant  Commander  H.  B.  Seely, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  Kansas,  (Ath  rate,)  Corrientes. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  ltfl.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Wasp,  (4th  rate,) 

*  Rosario  del  Santa  Fe}  December  16, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  department  the  sealed  pack- 
age addressed  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  which  vafl 
sent  on  board  this  ship,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Bliss  and  Masterman, 
on  the  night  of  the  10th  instant.  *     • 

Verv  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron- 

• 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

}sTo.  — .]  United  States  Flag-ship  Wasp,  (4th  rate,) 

Rosario  del  Santa  Ft,  December  16, 1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  the  number  of 
iron-rinds  in  the  Brazilian  fleet  at  present  in  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay 
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is,  as  nearly  as  1  could  ascertain,  16,  including  single  and  double  turreted 
monitors  and  casemated  vessels,  mounting  from  one  to  eight  guns.  But 
as  the  larger  part  of  the  fleet  is  above  Angostura,  beyond  which  place,  I 
did  not  go,  I  am  obliged  to  trust  to  information  furnished  by  other,  but 
reliable,  observers. 

On  the  occasion  I  was  treated  with  perfect  civility  by  the  Brazilian 
officers  with  whom  I  had  intercourse;  but  I  was  much  annoyed  by  find- 
ing myself  constantly  in  the  line  of  fire  of  the  belligerents,  and  would 
have  felt  more  comfortable  had  I  been  accompanied  by  two  of  our  double- 
turreted  monitors. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Com  ma  tiding  South  American  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  1).  C. 


Rear-Admiral  Davis  to  Mr.  Welles. 

No.  163.]  United  States  Flao-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Montevideo,  December  19, 186& 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  department  that  I  arrived  at  thin 
roadstead  in  the  United  States  steamer  Wasp,  (4th  rate,)  at  half  past  4 
o'clock  yesterday  morning,  and  immediately  shifted  my  flag  to  this  ship. 
The  whole  squadron  is  perfectly  healthy. 

Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  American  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY, 
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Additional  papers  relative  to  the  Paraguayan  difficulties. 


February  26,  1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Navy  Department,  February  26, 1869. 

Sir:  On  the  11th  instant,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  had  the  honor  to  communicate  such  information  as 
was  contained  in  the  files  of  the  department  touching  the  difficulties  in 
Paraguay.  Since  that  date  additional  letters  have  been  received  from 
Rear-Admiral  Davis,  and  as  they  conclude  his  action  in  the  matter, 
copies  are  herewith  transmitted. 
Very  respectfully. 

GIDEON  WELLES, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 


No.  3.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Guerreere,  (1st  rate,) 

Montevideo,  January  4,  1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  department's 
communication  of  the  18th  of  November  last. 

Before  this  letter  reaches  you  the  department  will  already  be  possessed 
of  ample  evidence  to  show  that  I  have  not  so  far  departed  from  the  sub- 
ordination due  to  the  executive  head  of  that  branch  of  the  public  service 
to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  as  to  look  to  any  other  source  than 
yourself  for  instructions.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  that  the  department 
regarded  this  imputation  of  departure  from  duty  as  a  mistake. 

There  has  been  no  question  of  my  receiving  special  instructions  from 
the  State  Department.  There  has  been  a  question  of  my  receiving 
instructions  as  to  my  duty  in  the  waters  of  the  La  Plata  from  the  United 
States  minister  at  Brazil. 

The  department  will  not.  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  rejected  the  lat- 
ter as  presumptuous  and  injudicious. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  2).  (7. 
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No.  4.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Montevideo,  January  5,  1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  the  depart- 
ment's letter  of  the  21st  of  November  last. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  kindness  and  consideration  the  department 
displayed  towards  me  when,4n  its  opinion,  I  was  about  to  undertake  the 
solution  of  "  a  question  which  threatened  to  be  attended  with  serious 
difficulty.'' 

It  aftbrds  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  department  that  I  had 
anticipated  its  wishes  in  all  that  related  to  General  McMahon.  The  fact 
of  my  intention  to  take  him  with  me  in  the  Wasp  to  Paraguay  was 
already  known  and  approved.  I  acted  and  wrote  throughout  in  full 
co-operation  and  concert  with  him. 

It  is  true  that  after  carefully  weighing  the  subject  it  was  determined 
that  General  McMahon  should  not  appear  (though  invited  to  a  confer- 
ence by  President  Lopez)  until  after  the  surrender  of  Messrs.  Bliss  and 
Masterman.  This  decision  did  not  proceed  from  any  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  General  McMahon  to  share  with  me  the  responsibility  of  the 
proceedings,  but  from  a  persuasion  by  both  of  us,  that  such  a  course 
would  be  more  accordant  with  the  dignity  of  his  office.  But,  essentially, 
the  instructions  of  the  department  to  enter  into  a  "full  consultation  with 
General  McMahon"  have  been  carried  out. 

The  reliance  of  the  department  and  the  government  upon  our  earnest 
desire  to  act  in  harmony  with  their  views  and  wishes  has  not  been  mis- 
placed, and  I  venture  to  hope  that  when  the  conclusion  of  the  affair  is 
known  to  them  their  confidence  in  our  judgment  will  not  be  impaired. 

The  high'  approval  of  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Kirkland, 
expressed  by  the  department,  has  been  conveyed  to  that  officer. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  refer  again  to  the  consideration  manifested 
by  the  department  throughout,  and  particularly  in  advising  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  inadequacy  of  the  force  under  my  command  to  pursue  active 
hostilities,  which  act  of  consideration  strikes  me  the  more  forcibly,  that 
it  is  in  contrast  with  the  safe  vaporing,  at  others'  expense,  which  has 
been  practiced  by  an  intruder  in  this  business. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Faiy,  Washington,  2).  0. 


No.  5.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Montevideo,  January  15,  1869. 

Sir  :  The  expectation  is  generally  entertained,  both  here  and  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  that  the  capture  of  Angustura,  the  retirement  of  Lopez  to  the 
interior,  and  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government  of  Asuncion,  are 
events  which  insure  the  immediate  termination  of  the  war.  The  Age, 
oi\e  of  the  best  and  ablest  journals  of  this  place,  says  on  the  subject: 

Humanity  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  termination  of  tbis  savage  and  bloody  war, 
which  could  not  and  should  not  bave  ended  otherwise,  and  which  cannot  and  must  not 
entail  upon  Paraguay  the  results  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  the  tiiple  alliance. 

It  is  not  apparent  why  the  fall  of  Angostura,  and  the  consequent 
retirement  of  Lopez  to  a  fortified  position  in  the  Sierra,  should  prove  to 
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be  the  close  of  the  war  any  more  than  the  fall  of  the  posts  previously 
occupied  on  the  river. 

President  Lopez's  plan  of  defending  his  country  has  been  decided,  thus 
far,  by  the  plan  of  attack  of  his  enemies.  The  plan  of  the  invaders  has 
been  to  ascend  the  Paraguay  up  to  Asuncion  under  the  cover  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Brazilian  iron-clad  squadron;  and  the  plan  of  resistance 
has  been  to  dispute  every  available  point  and  to  sell  every  advantage  at 
the  largest  price  of  life  and  treasure.  Accordingly,  Lopez  established 
himself  successively  at  Curizu,  Itapua,  Humaita,  Curupayti,  and  Angos- 
tura, and  only  abandoned  those  places  after,  in  each  instance,  a  bloody 
and  protracted  defence.  But  he  has  never  felt  confident  of  maintaining 
himself  permanently  on  the  river  bank ;  he  has  made  no  concealment  of 
his  inability  to  contend  with  the  Brazilian  iron-clads,  and  while  yielding 
one  post  after  another  to  an  enemy  vastly  his  superior  in  numbers  and 
resources,  and  not  deficient  in  courage  and  skill,  he  has  never  failed  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  being  at  last  forced  to  retreat  to  the  highlands 
in  central  Paraguay;  and  he  has  made  preparations  for  this  final  issue. 
Such  being  the  case,  his  present  movement  is  only  one  step  in  his  gen- 
eral conduct  of  the  war. 

Many  rumors  and  many  statements  are  circulated  now  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  Paraguayans  are  disheartened,  and  are  about  to 
surrender  the  cause  they  have  hitherto  upheld  with  such  admirable 
courage  and  perseverance.  It  may  be  true  that  they  have  lost  "  their 
love  of  liberty  which  has  become  an  idolatry  of  national  independence." 
But,  unless  their  minds  are  completely  subdued,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  regarding  the  fall  of  Angostura  and  the  occupation  of  Asuncion  by 
the  enemy  as  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  revert  to  the  recent  events  in  Mexico,  or  to 
the  wars  of  the  first  empire,  to  show  that  the  military  seizure  of  the 
capital  of  a  nation  does  not  annihilate  its  means  of  resistance,  or  efface 
its  patriotism,  or  conclude  the  war. 

If  the  Paraguayans,  retreating  to  the  interior,  should  still  contend 
for  their  national  life,  it  will  not  be  by  any  means  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  the  Spanish  race  that  a  people,  overcome  by  numbers,  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  carrying  with  them  their  love  of  liberty 
and  spirit  of  independence,  and  have  afterwards  reappeared  in  history 
with  great  honor. 

The  Brazilians  will  probably  be  deterred  from  following  the  Para- 
guayans by  military  and  economical  considerations.  But  should  the 
enemy  pursue  them,  the  Paraguayans  may  resort  to  the  means  of  defence 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  threatened  to  employ  at  Itapua, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Parana,  when  the  Baron  de  Porto  Alegre 
encamped  at  Candelaria,  opposite  to  that  place ;  they  then  determined 
to  devastate  the  land,  and  cany  off  the  cattle  as  they  withdrew  before 
the  invaders.  Not  a  living  soul  was  found  in  Asuncion  when  the  allies 
took  possession. 

Our  most  reliable  information,  in  the  absence  of  any  communication 
from  General  McMahon,  we  get  from  Colonel  Thompson,  the  Englishman 
who  commanded  at  Angostura  at  the  time  of  its  surrender.  He  speaks 
disparagingly  of  Lopez's  military  abilities,  and  denounces  his  cruelty ; 
he  also  expresses  the  opinion  that,  if  the  Brazilians  were  to  follow  up 
their  successes  by  a  hot  pursuit,  the  career  of  the  President  would  be 
ended.  At  the  same  time  he  admits  that  Lopez  may  have  6?000  men, 
including  wounded,  with  him  in  the  Sierra,  and  that,  if  time  is  allowed 
him,  this  force  may  be  armed  and  organized,  and  probably  augmented. 
Recent  reports  tend  to  confirm  this  opinion. 

As  soon  as  the  late  victories  of  the  allies  gave  rise  to  the  expectation 
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and  declaration  that  the  war  was  over,  persons  having  vessels  to  charter 
began  to  inquire  into  the  return  of  the  Brazilian  army  and  navy  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

But  I  imagine  there  is  no  injustice  in  saying  that  Brazil  will  entertain 
no  idea  of  giving  up  that  control  of  the  waters  of  the  La  Plata  for 
which  she  has  contended,  with  intermissions,  for  150  years — since  the 
assignment  of  La  Colonia  by  treaty  to  the  Portuguese,  and  has  at  last 
achieved  by  great  efforts  and  sacrifices.  She  may  withdraw  her  iron- 
clads into  Matto  Grosso  if  hardly  pressed  by  public  opinion ;  and,  indeed, 
an  expedition  in  that  direction  is  said  to  be  already  on  foot.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  likely  that  she  will,  of  her  own  accord,  renounce  a  trans- 
mitted policy,  so  easily  justified  to  herself  by  geographical  considera- 
tions, at  the  moment  of  its  successful  execution.  And  this  will,  proba- 
bly, prove  to  be  a  new  source  of  trouble  in  the  La  Plata.  While  lately 
in  Buenos  Ayres  I  heard  the  mutterings  of  discontent  and  jealousy. 
The  overwhelming  superiority  of  Brazil  over  the  other  two  allies  has 
already  given  rise  to  a  well-founded  dread  of  her  ultimate  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  articles  eight  and  nine  of  the  treaty  of  the  triple  alli- 
ance, (guaranteeing  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Paraguay,) 
annexation  and  division  of  territory  are  already  mentioned  in  the  papers, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  other  way  of  carrying  into 
effect  article  14,  which  proposes  to  exact  from  the  government  of  Para- 
guay the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  I  believe  Brazil  sets 
down  the  value  of  her  quota  at  800,000,000  of  hard  dollars. 

If  she  should  engross  the  whole  of  the  spoil,  and  overawe  her  feeble 
allies,  the  latter  will  find  that  their  promotion  of  this  unnatural  war  has 
deprived  them  of  any  claim  for  sympathy  for  the  wrongs  and  insults  it 
may  eventually  bring  upon  themselves. 

Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No.  8.]  United  States  Flagship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

At  sea,  Lat.  25°  24'  S.,  Tiong.  44°  54'  IF.,  January  20,  1869. 

Sir  :  It  is  very  possible  that  my  situation  and  my  interest  in  the  events 
now  occurring  in  Paraguay  may  mislead  my  judgment,  but  1  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  strengthening  this  squad- 
ron by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  monitors. 

If  our  government  should  pursue  the  same  course  in  this  instance  as 
in  the  case  of  Mexico,  and  refuse  to  recognize  the  provisional  authorities 
set  up  by  the  invaders,  unpleasant  contingencies  may  arise  requiring  the 
restraining  influence  of  a  superior  force. 

General  McMahon  is  the  only  foreign  minister  residing  in  Paraguay— 
his  conduct  and  position  will  be  more  conspicuous  on  this  account.  The 
press  of  the  La  Plata  has  already  begun  to  treat  him  with  malignity,  and 
the  allies  feel  his  presence  a  reproach  and  a  contradiction  of  their  boast 
that  they  have  overthrown  the  government  of  Lopez  and  captured  Par- 
aguay. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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No.  11.]  United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  21,  1869. 

Snt:  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  department  copies  of  a  cor- 
respondence with  Major  St.  John  Munro,  British  charge  d'affaires  at 
Montevideo,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Masterman's  situation  on  hoard  thfc 
ship. 

Messrs.  Bliss  and  Masterman  were  received  on  board  as  temporary 
visitors,  were  accommodated  in  the  forward  officers'  mess,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  pay  any  compensation  for  subsistence. 

Their  situation  has  been  anomalous,  and  was  not  and  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  by  any  provision  of  law.  The  papers  which  I  sent 
through  the  department  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  other  circumstances — 
above  all  the  scandalous  defamation,  by  Mr.  Bliss,  of  our  late  minister 
at  Paraguay,  directed  against  his  private  life  as  well  as  his  public;  char- 
acter— will  account  for  an  estrangement  towards  the  gentlemen  felt  by 
some  of  the  officers. 

While  they  were  unrestricted  in  their  motions  they  were  overlooked, 
at  first,  to  prevent  the  enemies  of  Paraguay  from  communicating  with 
them;  this  supervision  was  subsequently  removed  at  Mr.  Masterman's 
request. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  II.  DAVIS, 
Rear- Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  I).  C. 


Montevideo,  December  28,  1  SOS. 

Sir:  1  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Masterman  in  which,  although 
speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  your  own  kindness  towards  him,  he 
complains  to  me  of  an  outrage  to  his  feelings  in  being  treated  as  a  crim- 
inal by  the  officers  under  your  command. 
T  have  the  honor  to  enclose,  unsealed,  my  answer  to  his  letter. 
T  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

J.  ST.  JOHN  MUNKO, 
H.  B.  ^f.  acting  Charge  (V Affaire*. 
Hear- Admiral  Davis, 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States 

Squadron,  S.  E.  coast  of  America. 


United  States  Flagship  Guerriere, 

Montevideo,  December  29,  1868. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  your  letter  of 
the  28th  instant,  with  its  enclosure. 

Mr.  Masterman  is  mistaken  in  thinking  he  is  regarded,  or  treated,  as 
a  criminal  here.  His  motions  are  wholly  unrestricted,  and  the  surveil- 
lance he  complains  of  extends  only  to  communication  with  the  enemies 
of  President  Lopez. 

Mr.  Masterman's  situation  is  a  difficult  and  disagreeable  one,  not  only 
for  him  but  for  myself.  It  is,  as  you  say,  u  anomalous."  My  desire  is  to 
alleviate  and  not  to  aggravate  it  during  the  short  time  he  is  to  remain 
on  board  this  ship. 
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I  may  say  to  you,  without  undue  reflection  or  disparagement,  that  the 
reserve  felt  towards  Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Masterman  arises  from  previous 
circumstances,  and  not  from  anything  that  has  occurred  since  they  came 
into  the  squadron. 

The  apprehension  that  Mr.  Masterman  would  not,  on  account  of  his 
being  a  British  subject,  share  equally  with  Mr.  Bliss  my  attention  and 
consideration,  would  be  as  painful  to  me  as  it  would  be  unjust. 

I  have  the  nonor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Com'g  United  States  8.  A.  Squadron. 

His  Excellency  J.  St.  John  Munbo, 

H.  B.  M.  Acting  ChargS  d? Affaires,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 


No.  16.J  United  States  Flagship  Guebbiebe,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  25,  1869. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  to  the  department  copies 
(marked  A,  B,  0  and  D)  of  a  correspondence  with  Messrs.  Porter  C.  Bliss 
and  G-.  F.  Masterman. 

Messrs.  Bliss  and  Masterman  will  leave  this  port  to-morrow  for  the 
United  States  in  the  steamer  Mississippi. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Guebbiebe,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  23, 1869. 

Sib  :  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  passage  in 
the  United  States  mail  steamer  Mississippi  to  New  York,  and  that  you 
will  inform  the  State  Department  at  Washington  of  your  arrival. 
Your  passage  will  be  paid  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Be  pleased  to  inform  me,  in  writing,  of  your  willingness  to  comply 
with  this  request. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Mr.  Pobteb  C.  Bliss, 

United  States  Flag-ship  Querriere. 


B. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Guebbiebe,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  23,  1869. 

Sib  :  1  have  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  passage  in 
the  United  States  mail  steamer  Mississippi  to  New  York,  and  that  you 
will  inform  the  State  Despaxtm^wX,  ^^Am^ton  of  your  arrival. 
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Your  passage  will  be  paid  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Be  pleased  to  inform  me,  in  writing,  of  your  willingness  to  comply 
with  this  request. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  DAVIS, 
Rear-Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Masterman, 

United  States  Flagship  Guerriere. 


C. 

United  States  Flag-ship  Guerriere,  (1st  rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  23, 1869. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of 
to-day,  in  which  you  request  that  I  will  take  passage  in  the  United 
States  mail  steamer  Mississippi  to  New  York,  and  that  I  will,  upon  my 
arrival  at  that  port,  inform  the  State  Department  of  the  fact ;  to  which 
you  add  the. information  that  my  passage  will  be  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  inform  you  of  my  compliance  with  this  request,  and 
that  I  will  not  only  inform  the  State  Department  of  my  arrival,  as 
desired,  but  will,  as  in  duty  bound,  report  myselt  personally  to  that 
department,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  as  an  attach^  of  the  late 
United  States  legation  in  Paraguay. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Rear-Admiral  Chas.  H.  Davis, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 


D. 

United  States  Flagship  Guerriere,  (1st rate,) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  23, 1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
this  day's  date,  and  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that  I  am  willing  to  proceed 
as  a  first-class  passenger  in  the  steamship  Mississippi  to  New  York. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  most  gratefully  for  the 
important  service  you  rendered  me,  by  delivering  me  from  a  cruel  cap- 
tivity and  a  probable  violent  death  in  Paraguay. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

G.  F.  MASTERMAN. 

Rear- Admiral  C.  H.  Davis, 

Commanding  United  States  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 


40th  Congress,  \    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,    i  Ex.  Doc. 
3d  Session.       J  \    No.  80. 


NATIONAL  ARMORY  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE   SECRETARY  OF   WAR, 


TRANSMITTING 


The  account  of  tlte  expenses  of  tlie  national  armory  at  Springfield,  and  of 
arms  manufactured  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 


Fchkuary  12, 1869. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department,  February  10, 1869. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Honse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  compliance  with  the  act  of  April  2, 1794,  the  account  of 
the  expenses  of  the  national  armory  at  Springfield,  and  of  the  arms 
manufactured  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Statement  of  expenditures  at  the  Springfield  armory,  and  of  the  arms,  com- 
ponents of  arms,  and  appendages  made  and  repaired  thereat  during  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1868,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  2, 1794. 

EXPENDITURES  UNDER  EACH  APPROPRIATION. 

National  armory $579,616  27 

Ordnance  stores 153,000  00 

Repairs  and  improvements 35,000  00 

Total 767,616  27 


ARMS,  COMPONENTS  OF  ARMS,  AND  APPENDAGES  MANUFACTURED. 

Arms. 

Breech-loading  rifie  muskets,  model  1866 20,920 

Breech-loading  rifle  muskets,  model  1866,  "Cadet" 424 

Breech-loading  rifie  muskets,  "Remington" 504 

Cadet  swords 30 
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Components  of  arms. 

Tips,  model  1866 832 

Tip  screws,  model  1866 17,749 

Ramrod  stops,  model  1866 478 

Stocks,  model  1866 739 

Butt  plates,  model  1866 89 

Guards,  model  1866 11 

Bear-light  bases,  model  1866 143 

Front  lights,  model  1866 700 

Breech  screws,  model  1866 2,409 

Barrels,  model  1866 6 

Tang  screws,  model  1866 79 

Upper  bands,  model  1866 800 

Middle  bands,  model  1866 34 

Lower  bands,  model  1866 72 

Upper-band  springs,  model  1866 62 

Middle-band  springs,  model  1866 84 

Lower-band  springs,  model  1866 83 

Tumbler  screws,  model  1866 2,677 

Locks,  model  1866 8 

Side-screw  washers,  model  1866 109 

Side  screws,  model  1866 281 

Cam  latches,  model  1866 16,337 

Cam-latch  springs,  model  1866 12,720 

Thumb  pieces,  model  1866 4,429 

Thumb-piece  screws,  model  1866 2,281 

Firing  pins,  model  1866 7,421 

Firing-pin  springs,  model  1866 12,225 

Ejector  springs,  model  1868 4,620 

Ejector-spring  caps,  model  1866 1 14,663 

Ejector-spring  cap  screws,  model  1866 5,769 

Friction  springs,  model  1866 2,519 

Friction-spring  screws,  model  1866 5,930 

Ejector  studs,  model  1866 5,196 

Butt  stocks,  Sharpe's „ 52 

Tip  stocks,  Sharpe's 113 

Escutcheons,  Sharpe's 2,062 

Bamrocls,  model  1866 2,050 

Bayonets,  model  1866 539 

Bayonet-clasp  screws,  model  1866 8,535 

Bayonet-clasp  stop  screws,  model  1866 19,799 

Hinge  screws,  model  1866 7,247 

Appendages. 

Brushes  and  thongs,  "Spencer" 15,106 

Screw  drivers,  model  1866 56,087 

Screw-drivers,  Sharpe's 5,665 

Screwdrivers,  "Spencer" 6,352 

Spring  vices,  model  1866 6,233 

Tumbler  and  band-spring  punches,  model  1866 10,451 

Wiping  rods,  "Spencer" 601 
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ARMS  AND  APPENDAGES   REPAIRED. 

Arms, 

Spencer  carbines 4,273 

Eifle  muskets 113,259 

Spencer  rifles 740 

Sabres,  cavalry 11,204 

Swords,  commissioned  officers' 2 

Swords,  artillery 567 

Swords,  musicians' 150 

Swords,  non-commissioned  officers' 1,730 

Appendages. 

Non-commissioned  officers'  sword-blades 260 

Cavalry  sabre-blades 803 

Ball  screws 10,484 

Screw-drivers,  model  1866 19,517 

Screw-drivers  for  Enfield 23,777 

Spring  vices,  model  1866 5,998 

Tumbler  and  band-spring  punches 10,863 

Wipers 28,456 

Compound  appendages 1,811 

T.  J.  TREADWELL, 

Bvt  Lieut  Col.  and  Major  of  Ordnance,  in  charge. 

Ordnance  Office,  February  8, 1869. 


40th  Congress,  )     HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,     i  Ex.  Doo. 
3d  Session.       f  )    No.  81. 


THOMAS  H.  BOWLING. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 


TRANSMITTING, 


On  request  of  tJie  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  papers  relative  to  the  claim 
of  Thomas  H.  Bowling,  of  California,  to  the  island  of  Yerba  Buena. 


February  11,  1869.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


War  Department,  February  11, 1869. 

The  Secretary  of  War  lias  the  honor  to  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  compliance  with  the  request  under  date  of  January  15, 
1869,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  befors  which  is  now  pending 
the  claim  of  Thomas  H.  Dowling,  of  California,  to  Yerba  Buena,  or  Goat 
island,  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  that  the  said  island  was  reserved 
for  public  uses  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  6th  day  of 
November,  1850,  in  accordance  with  the  law;  and  that  on  the  12th  day 
of  October,  1866,  the  President,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  July  1, 1864,  directed  that  it  be  excepted  and  reserved  from 
the  lands  relinquished  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  by  said  act,  although 
it  is  believed  that  without  such  action  the  title  of  the  United  States  to 
said  island  would  have  been  sufficiently  protected  by  the  further  provi- 
sion of  the  act  cited,  excepting  from  such  relinquishment  such  lands,  as 
were  or  had  been  occupied  for  military  or  other  public  purposes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1867,  this  department  reported  adversely 
upon  the  proposition  then  before  Congress  to  cede  to  the  (Terminal  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railway  Company  a  portion  of  the  island,  but  early  in  the 
following  year  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  California,  grant- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  shoal  north  of  the  island  to  the  said  company 
for  railroad  and  commercial  purposes. 

The  island  of  Yerba  Buena  is  deemed  by  the  board  of  engineers  on 
the  Pacific  coast  to  be  absolutely  required  for  the  proper  defence  of  the 
city  of  San  Fransisco,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  copy  of  their 
report*,  and  it  is  the  design  ami  intent  of  this  department  to  assert  what 
is  regarded  as  the  indisputable  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  island, 
unless  future  legislative  action  shall  render  such  contemplated  action 
unnecessary. 

It  is  further  reported,  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  that  no 
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report  was  made  by  General  Halleck,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
in  1802  or  1863,  concerning  the  fortifications  and  defence  of  San  Fran 
cisco,  but  a  report  on  the  subject  was  made  by  a  board  of  engineers  con- 
vened by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1863,  a  copy  of  which  is 
appended. 

Concerning  the  alleged  contract  of  Major  Tower,  United  States  anny, 
with  Thomas  H.  Dowling,  the  committee  are  respectfully  referred  to  the 
communication  of  January  28,  1869,  upon  that  subject,  which  communi- 
cation is  now  before  the  committee. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Secretary  of  War. 


[Special  Orders  No.  365.— Extract.] 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  August  17,  JK63. 

2.  A  board  of  engineer?,  to  consist  of  Brigadier  General  J.  G.  Barnard,  United  States 
volunteers,  Brigadier  General  G.  W.  Cullum,  United  States  volunteers,  Major  John  D. 
Kurtz,  corps  of  engineers,  will  convene  on  the  17th  instant,  to  examine  projects  for  additional 
defences  to  tbo  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

The  board  will  report  with  the  least  possible  delay  the  points  where  these  additional  work* 
should  be  constructed. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEKD, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
Chief  of  Engineers. 


Report  of  the  board  of  engineer*  on  additional  defences  for  the  harlmr  of 

San  Francisco. 

Washington,  August  17,  lHttt. 

The  board  of  engineers,  convened  by  paragraph  two  of  Special  Orders 
No.  3C5,  of  this  date,  to  examine  the  subject  of  additional  defences  for 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

While  the  defences  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  are 
incomplete,  the  board  believe  that  every  gun  that  can  be  spared — every 
dollar  spent — should  be  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  these  defences. 

They  think  that  10  heavy  rifled  guns  at  Lime  Point  would  add  more 
to  the  strength  of  this  entrance  than  50  scattered  at  less  important 
points. 

They  are  not  prepared  to  decide  whether  such  a  battery  is  practicable, 
but  they  think  it  may  be  so;  and  if  not  absolutely  impracticable,  recoro 
mend  that  a  battery,  or  several  batteries,  be  established  at  this  point,  to 
contain  in  all  10  heavy  rifled  guns. 

For  the  strengthening  of  the  second  line  of  defence  they  recommend 
a  battery  of  10  guns  in  Point  San  Jose,  and  another  of  10  to  20  guns  on 
Angel  island,  so  located  as  to  unite  as  well  as  possible  the  defences  of 
Kincon  Straits,  with  a  cross-fire  towards  Alcatraz.  Perhaps  it  may  l>e 
best  to  make  two  separate  here. 

The  board  are  of  opinion  that  the  batteries  proposed  on  Yerba  Buena 
island  and  Rincon  Point  are  of  too  secondary  importance  to  justify  their 
construction,  while  the  external  lines  are  incomplete. 
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They  suggest  that  two  or  three  powerful  centre-pintle  guns  on  Tele- 
graph Hill  might  answer  the  purposes  proposed,  and  at  the  same  time 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  interior  defensive  line. 
Respectfully  submitted  : 

J.  D.  KURTZ, 

Major  of  Engineers. 
G.  W.  CULLUM, 
Brig.  Gen.  VoU.,  Lieut.  Col.  of  Engineers. 

J.  G.  BARNARD, 
Brig.  Gen.  Vols.,  Lieut  Col.  of  Engineers. 

Brigadier  General  L.  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army. 


Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  1).  C,  December  20, 1867. 

General  :  1  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  the  letter  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  7th  Decem- 
ber, on  the  subject  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  tlje  Terminal  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  and  to  report  as  follows : 

This  subject  was  presented  here  about  the  1st  of  November  by  the 
engineer  of  the  company,  who  exhibited  and  explained  the  maps  and 
projects  of  the  company  with  sufficient  detail  to  show  the  nature  of  their 
undertaking. 

A  copy  of  the  printed  report  and  explanatory  papers  was  sent  by  me, 
on  the  2d  November,  to  San  Francisco  to  the  board  of  engineers  for  the 
Pacific  coast,  with  instructions  to  examine  the  question  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Yerba  Buena  island  with  defensive  works,  so  as  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  the  island  would  be  needed  for  these  uses,  and  how  far  other 
parts  of  it  would  be  subject  to  the  action  of  the  batteries  that  should  be 
placed  upon  it. 

With  the  aid  of  the  report  to  be  furnished  by  this  board  of  officers, 
now  on  the  spot,  and  specially  instructed  to  consider  carefully  all  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  defences  of  San  Francisco,  I  shall  be  able  to  say, 
with  some  precision,  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  United  States  should 
relinquish  control  over  this  island  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  com- 
mercial operations  wrhich  must  be  developed  at  the  terminus,  wherever 
that  may  be,  of  the  great  railroad  which  is  now  being  constructed  across 
the  continent. 

I  must  advise  that  no  steps  be  taken  to  divest  the  United  States  of  its 
ownership  of  any  part  of  the  island  until  it  is  definitely  settled  what  por- 
tions must  be  retained  to  aid  in  securing  the  city  and  harbor  against 
hostile  vessels.  If,  after  thorough  examination,  it  should  prove  that 
any  part  of  it  may  be  relinquished  by  the  United  States  without  inter- 
fering with  the  defences,  then  the  manner  and  terms  upon  which  such 
portion  should  be  disposed  of  should  be  carefully  considered. 

The  bill  proposes  to  relinquish  four-fifths  of  the  island;  that  is,  about 
90  acres,  without  any  consideration,  to  a  company  organized  under  general 
laws,  that  proposes  to  build  a  railroad  25 \  miles  in  length  from  Vallejo  to 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  Should  so  large  a  portion  of  the  island, 
or  any  large  part  of  it,  prove  to  be  available  for  commercial  purposes,  its 
pecuniary  value  would  be  great,  and  should  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  or  the  State  of  California  in  some  shape  or  other. 
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Commerce  generally  might  require  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
but  for  railroad  purposes  there  would  be  needed  only  a  right  of  way  and 
a  site  for  depots — wants  that  a  small  part  of  the  whole  tract  would 
supply. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  bill  imposes  no  obligations  upon  the  com- 
pany to  build  the  proposed  railroad  or  do  any  other  thing.  The  grant 
is  an  absolute,  free  gift,  without  a  single  condition,  of  four-fifths  of  an 
island  containing  over  100  acres  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  and  a  half  mile  from  the  city,  with  deep  water  close  up  to  the 
shore  on  all  sides  except  one.  The  value  of  this  gift,  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  work  necessary  to  develop  it,  must  be  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  Engineers,  Commanding. 
General  U.  S.  Grant, 

Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 


Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  February  4,  1868. 

The  within  copy  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  engineers  for  the  Pacific 
coast  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  Yerba  Buena  island,  harbor  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  dated  January,  18G8,  is  respectfully  transmitted 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  for  consideration  in  connection  with  my 
commuication  of  25th  January,  1868,  on  the  same  subject. 

Without  discussiug  the  particulars  of  the  views  presented  by  the  board, 
I  deem  it  sufficient  to  say  now  that  I  agree  with  the  board  in  its  con- 
clusion, that  no  portion  of  Yerba  Buena  island  or  of  the  adjacent  shoals 
should  be  given  up  (from  its  military  uses)  for  railroad  or  commercial 
purposes. 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  Engineers,  Commanding, 


Office  of  Board  of  Engineers, 
San  Francisco,  California,  January  8,  1868. 

General:  The  board  of  engineers  for  the  Pacific  coast,  constituted 
by  Engineer  Order  No.  64,  dated  "Engineer  Department,  Washington, 
December  4,  1866,"  has  received  and  considered  the  application  of  Mr. 
William  B.  Hyde,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Terminal  Central  Pacific 
Eailroad  Company,  dated  October  28, 1867,  and  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  relation  to  Yerba  Buena  island. 

The  endorsement  of  the  department  on  this  letter  was  as  follows,  viz: 

Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  November  2,  1867. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  board  of  engineers  for  the  Pacific  coast  for  report  as  to  what 
portions  of  the  island  are  required  for  defence. 

The  general  project  of  the  defences  of  the  island  should  be  considered  by  the  board,  so  as 
to  determine  the  traces  and  references  of  the  crests  of  the  batteries  and  the  ground  that  will 
be  required  for  the  military  establishments  of  the  island.  There  will  then  be  indicated 
what  may  remain  available  for  railroad  and  commercial  purposes,  and  what  restrictions  the 
defensive  uses  exact  in  respect  of  them. 
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The  board  having  carefully  examined  the  island  and  the  adjacent  chan- 
nels, has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  great  importance  of  Yerba  Buena  island,  if  occupied  in  time  of 
war  with  heavy  long-range  guns,  as  securing  the  water  front  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  from  occupation  by  a  hostile  fleet,  should  such  be  found 
in  the  harbor  on  the  declaration  of  war,  or  should  it  succeed  in  entering 
the  bay,  either  by  force,  by  stratagem,  by  surprise  in  a  dense  fog  or  the 
darkness  of  night,  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  our  engineers  who  have 
considered  the  subject. 

The  island  will  cover  by  its  fire  the  entire  water  front  of  the  present 
city  of  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  the  last  point  from  which  the  anchorage 
in  front  of  the  city  can  be  defended. 

Eemove  this  island  and  there  will  be  nothing  but  a  naval  force  to  pre- 
vent an  enemy's  fleet,  or  even  a  single  man-of-war,  if  the  outer  batteries 
should  prove  insufficient  to  prevent  his  entrance  into  the  bay,  from  tak- 
ing position  in  front  of  the  city,  beyond  effective  range  of  Alcatraz  island, 
and  either  destroying  it  or  levying  such  contributions  as  cupidity  may 
dictate. 

If  the  government  fails  to  properly  occupy  the  island  on  the  approach 
of  war,  or  if  it  permits  such  structures  to  be  erected  along  the  water 
front  of  the  island  as  will  obstruct  or  otherwise  nullify  the  fire  of  its 
batteries,  the  same  result  will  follow. 

Doubtless  there  are  persons  who  attach  more  importance  to  this  island 
for  railroad  and  commercial  uses  than  they  do  for  military  purposes,  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  securing  it  for  purposes  of  private  gain  may 
argue  that  the  defence  of  the  city  front  may  safely  be  left  to  the  navy 
alone,  unaided  by  land  batteries. 

As  such  a  doctrine  would  render  our  navy  passive  in  time  of  war,  con- 
fining it  to  home  duty,  and  otherwise  violate  the  well-established  prin- 
ciples of  harbor  defence,  this  board  may  safely  leave  its  confutation, 
should  it  ever  be  publicly  advanced,  to  the  department. 

We  start,  therefore,  with  the  idea  that  this  island  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  city  front;  that  batteries  should  be  erected 
upon  it  and  armed  with  our  heaviest  guns,  which  should  control  by  their 
fire  all  the  anchorages  within  range,  from  whence  an  enemy  might  injure 
the  city  or  otherwise  cripple  its  defence.  We  may  add,  too,  that  this 
island  has  a  prospective  value  of  great  importance  to  the  defence  of  the 
city. 

It  is  the  last  point  from  which  a  defence  can  be  made,  and  on  account 
of  its  location  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  defended,  it  will  be  the 
most  secure  position  in  the  harbor.  It  will  probably,  therefore,  be  occu- 
pied in  time  of  war  for  ordnance  purposes;  have  an  arsenal  with  all  the 
necessary  establishments  for  the  storage  and  safe-keeping  of  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  small  arms. 

When  the  board  first  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject 
some  of  its  members  were  disposed  to  think  that  all  these  things  might 
be  provided  for,  all  necessary  security  given  to  the  water  front,  and  yet 
a  portion  of  the  northeastern  end  of  the  island  and  the  adjacent  shoals 
towards  the  northwest  might  be  given  up  to  commercial  purposes.  But 
as  the  investigation  has  proceeded  this  opinion  has  changed,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  board  now  present  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  portion  of 
the  island  or  of  the  adjacent  shoal  should  pass  out  of  the  control  of  the 
government. 

We  proceed  to  give  the  reasons  for  this  opinion  : 

The  board  first  carefully  examined  the  island,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  might  be  securely  and  cheaply  fortified  by  a  system  of  earth- 
works and  batteries,  the  guns  of  which  should  fire  en  barbette. 
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Having  no  good  survey  of  the  island  and  no  time  to  have  one  made 
before  this  report  would  be  required,  we  next  proceeded  to  compile  a 
map  from  the  best  data  which  could  be  obtained  in  this  city.  The  result 
was  the  sketch  herewith  enclosed,  which  is  approximately  correct,  and 
upon  which  we  have  laid  down  as  near  as  may  be  the  positions,  forms, 
and  sizes  of  the  earthworks  and  batteries  by  which  we  propose  to  occupy 
the  island. 

(For  sketch  alluded  to  see  manuscript  copy  of  this  report.) 

We  propose  to  build  an  enclosed  earthwork  (at  A)  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  island,  which  will  be  the  key  of  the  position.  The  crest  of  this 
fort  will  be  held  about  in  the  reference  of  325  feet. 

It  is  to  command  by  its  fire  the  two  redoubts  B  and  C,  which  it  over- 
looks, and  the  batteries  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  rendering  the  occupation  of 
these  works  by  an  enemy  impossible. 

Redoubt  B  will  command  by  its  fire  batteries  1,  2,  and  3. 

ffcedoubt  C  will  have  its  crest  about  in  the  reference  of  123  feet,  and 
will  flank  the  only  practicable  landings  on  the  island  on  the  east  and 
north  sides,  and  command  the  channel  between  the  island  and  the  Contra 
Costa  shore. 

The  water  batteries  from  No.  1  to  No.  7  will  be  placed  around  the 
island,  near  the  shore,  in  the  most  advantageous  position.  Their  crests 
will  vary  in  height  from  about  00  feet  to  about  200  feet.  The  lower  of 
these  batteries  ought  to  be  armed  principally  with  smooth-bore  guns, 
while  the  higher  ones  would  receive  mostly  rifled  guns  and  mortars. 
They  will  exclude  an  enemy  from  all  anchorages  within  range  of  their 
guns. 

The  two  redoubts  A  and  B  being  built  to  command  the  adjacent  bat- 
teries, will  be  armed  principally  with  smooth-bore  field-guns.  They  might 
however,  receive  with  advantage  a  few  heavy  sea-coast  mortars,  and 
perhaps  some  rifled  guns  of  heavy  calibre.  Redoubt  C  would  be  arined 
with  ordnance  suitable  to  accomplish  the  objects  which  have  been  indi- 
cated— that  is  to  say,  the  two  flanks  looking  towards  the  south  and  south- 
west with  field  guns,  while  the  other  three  faces  would  receive  heavy 
guns,  principally  rifles. 

The  most  suitable  position  for  the  wharf  is  indicated  on  the  sketch. 
It  would  be  well  sheltered  from  an  enemy's  guns  until  he  had  passed  to 
the  eastward  of  the  island. 

Such  in  general  terms  is  the  manner  in  which  this  board  thinks  the 
island  should  be  fortified.  Doubtless  a  complete  survey  of  the  ground 
will  modify  some  of  the  details  of  the  redoubts  as  well  as  of  the  batteries, 
but  if  this  method  of  occupation  should  be  adopted  the  principles  as 
herein  sketched  must  remain  unchanged. 

We  have  now  to  examine  into  the  consequences  of  giving  up  a  portion 
of  the  island  for  railroad  and  commercial  purposes;  and, 

1.  We  assume  that  no  portion  of  the  shore  from  battery  No.  1,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  around  by  the  southern  shore  to  battery  No. 
6,  on  the  southeastern  spur,  could  properly  be  occupied  for  railroad  or 
commercial  purposes ;  for  such  occupation  involves  the  construction  of 
wharves,  buildings,  and!  storehouses,  which  would  mask  the  fire  of  the 
batteries,  and  render  the  service  of  their  guns  unsafe  in  time  of  action 
by  reason  of  fire  and  splinters  caused  by  the  enemy's  shot. 

2.  Neither  could  the  cove  between  battery  No.  0.  and  redoubt  C  be 
properly  given  up  for  civil  objects,  for  here  must  be  the  wharf  for  the 
post,  and  the  shores  of  this  cove  afford  the  most  available  and  secure 
position  on  the  island  for  barracks,  storehouses,  and  other  military  estab- 
lishments, which  will  be  required. 
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3.  There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  northern  shore  of  the  island  and 
the  adjacent  shoal  to  be  considered. 

The  construction  of  buildings  for  civil  purposes  on  this  side  of  the 
island,  though  not  so  objectionable  as  occupation  of  the  southern,  west- 
ern, or  eastern  sides  \tould  be,  might  nevertheless  materially  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  city  in  time  of  war,  and  would  probably  prove  to  be  a 
fruitful  source  of  trouble  in  time  of  peace. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  enemy's  fleet  takes  up  a  position 
on  the  eastern  side  of  this  shoal,  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  north  of  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  that  this  shoal  is  occupied  by  wharves, 
depots,  workshops,  storehouses,  &c,  covering  it  from  the  Are  of  the  guns 
on  the  island.  This  position  is  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  city 
front,  and  an  enemy  here,  in  a  place  of  comparative  security,  and  armed 
with  the  long-range  guns  of  our  times,  would  be  in  a  condition  to  dictate 
terms  to  the  city. 

If  this  island  were  the  only  place  for  a  railroad  depot,  or  if  a  cession 
of  a  portion  of  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  or  was  indispensable  to  its  commercial  prosperity,  or  even  to 
its  convenience,  the  board  would  feel  disposed  to  enter  into  an  investi- 
gation as  to  what  portion  of  the  shoal  north  of  the  island  could  safely  be 
ceded  for  such  purposes. 

But  the  Contra  Costa  shore,  eastward  from  the  island,  affords  ample 
positions  for  all  possible  railroad  or  commercial  purposes;  the  only 
objection  being  that  the  depot,  wharves,  &c,  would  be  from  one  to  two 
miles  further  from  the  city,  and  that  their  construction  would  be  some- 
what more  expensive  than  they  would  be  at  Yerba  Buena  island.  These 
are  objections,  but  they  are  not  serious  in  their  nature,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board,  are  far  outweighed  by  endangering  the  safety  of  the  city 
in  time  of  war,  as  we  have  shown  would  be  the  ease  were  Yerba  Buena 
island  occupied  by  civil  constructions. 

This  island  is  regarded  in  this  city  as  a  very  valuable  piece  of  property. 
If  the  public  mind  could  be  disabused  of  the  idea  that  it  may  be  obtained 
for  railroad  and  commercial  purposes  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  if  the 
government  were  disposed  to  sell  the  island,  and  were  to  put  it  up  at 
auction  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  it  would  probably  bring  $5,000,000. 

This  fact,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  several  companies  pos- 
sessing ample  means  are  endeavoriug  to  get  possession  of  the  island 
without  paying  for  it,  and  before  it  is  wanted  for  either  railroad  or  com- 
mercial uses,  naturally  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  such  parties  are  actuated 
more  by  the  desire  of  private  gain  than  by  any  public  necessity  con- 
nected with  facilities  for  travel  or  commerce. 

But  there  is  another  objection  to  giving  up  this  island,  or  any  portion 
of  it,  or  of  the  shoal  north  of  it,  to  railroad  purposes. 

We  allude  to  the  bridging  and  ultimate  closing  of  the  channel  between 
the  island  and  the  Contra  Costa  shore.  If  a  railroad  depot  should  be 
established  on  the  island,  the  course  of  proceedings  woidd  probably  be 
first  to  build  a  solid  causeway  from  the  Contra  Costa  shore  out  towards 
the  island  until  a  depth  of  water  of  about  18  feet  was  reached,  connect- 
ing this  causeway  with  the  island  by  a  pile  bridge  across  the  deep  water. 

This  construction  would  close  only  a  small  portion  of  the  water-way 
between  the  island  and  the  eastern  shore,  and  would  not  probably  do  much 
damage  except  to  fill  up  the  flats  in  front  of  Oakland. 

But  as  the  repairs  of  this  bridge  would  be  expensive,  and  the  draw 
would  prove  an  annoyance,  and  might  some  time  lead  to  an  accident,  it 
would  doubtless  induce  the  company  owning  the  franchise  to  wish  to 
make  their  causeway  continuous,  as  is  hinted  in  Mr.  Hyde's  letter  of 
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August  26, 1887,  to  General  Alexander,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  department  by  direction  of  the  b  j;ird  on  the  1st  of  October  last 
And  the  railroad  company,  once  established  on  the  island  by  enlisting 
the  sympathies  or  exciting  the  fears  of  the  travelling  community,  would, 
in  all  probability,  ultimately  succeed  in  their  object.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  are  called  upon  to  investigate  the  effect  of  closing  this  channel 
by  a  permanent  causeway. 

The  first  step  ia  this  investigation  was  to  calculate  the  area  of  the 
cross  sections  of  the  channels  on  either  side  of  Yerba  Buena  island; 
then  to  ascertain  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  two  channels,  and 
thus  approximate  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes  through  tbe 
two  channels  in  a  given  unit  of  time. 

Having  done  this,  we  next  suppose  the  channel  between  the  island 
and  the  Contra  Costa  shore  to  be  closed  by  a  causeway,  and  that  all  the 
water  that  formerly  passed  through  it  to  pass  through  the  other  chan- 
nel, thus  increasing  the  velocity  in  this  channel.  This  velocity  is  already 
so  great  at  certain  states  of  the  wind  and  tides,  particularly  close  to  the 
city  front,  where  the  surface  velocity  is  sometimes  four  miles  an  hour, 
as  to  make  it  difficult  for  vessels  to  reach  or  leave  their  wharves,  and 
any  material  increase  of  the  current  would  increase  the  difficulty  pro- 
portionally. 

Fortunately  the  coast  survey  maps  and  current  observations  enable 
us  to  approximate  to  the  increased  velocity  in  the  case  supposed,  with 
some  degree  of  exactness. 

The  following  are  the  results :  mean  area  of  water-way  at  half  tide 
between  the  city  and  Yerba  Buena  island,  676,636  square  feet;  greatest 
surface  velocity  in  mid-channel,  2.8  miles  per  hour;  mean  area  of  water- 
way between  Yerba  Buena  island  and  the  Contra  Costa  shore,  268,396 
square  feet;  greatest  surface  velocity  in  mid-channel,  1.9  mile  per  hour. 

Now,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  all  disturbing  causes,  and  sup- 
pose all  the  water  in  these  cross-sections  to  move  with  the  surface  velo- 
cities, we  have  for  the  channel  between  the  city  and  Yerba  Buei»a  isiand 
676,686  x  4U066  =  2,778,926  cubic  feet  as  tne  discharge  per  second; 
and  for  the  channel  between  Yerba  Buena  island  and  the  adjacent  shore, 
268,396  x  2'.7866  =  747,931  cubic  feet  as  tne  discharge  per   second. 

Supposing  the  latter  channel  to  be  closed,  and  all  the  water  to  pass 
between  the  city  and  Yerba  Buena  island,  and  that  the  same  quantity 
passes  through  this  channel  in  the  same  time  as  now  passes  in  both 
channels,  we  have,  by  supposing  the  velocity  to  be  proportional  to  the 
discharge,  2,778  926  :  3,552,896  :  :  2.8 :  #,  and  x  =  3.55359  miles  per  houi 
=  5.21194  feet  per  second,  as  the  resulting  velocity  in  the  case  supposed. 
Therefore,  3.55359 
—  2.80000 


=    .75359,  say  £  of  a  mile  per  hour,  as  the  increased  velocity. 

Of  course  this  is  only  an  approximation.  If  we  knew  the  velocity  at 
different  depths  in  the  two  channels,  the  discharge  of  each  would  be 
much  less  than  is  given  by  the  above  figures.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  water  passing  through  the  channels 
would  be  increased,  giving,  as  a  consequence,  a  decreased  resulting 
velocity  in  the  main  channel  when  we  suppose  the  other  channel  to  be 
closed. 

The  fact,  however,  that  this  velocity  would  be  considerably  increased 
cannot  be  disputed,  for  the  upper  bay  must  still  be  filled  and  emptied  at 
each  tide,  and  we  will  thus  have  the  same  quantity  of  water  passing 
through  one  channel  in  the  same  time  that  now  passes  through  both 
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channels,  resulting,  of  course,  either  in  an  increased  current  or  an 
increase  of  the  water-way. 

The  rapid  currents  along  the  wharves  of  the  city  are  already  the 
cause  of  much  difficulty,  and  if  we  suppose  these  wharves  to  be  grad- 
ually extended  out  into  the  harbor,  as  has  been  the  case  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn ;  and  farther  suppose  that  the  encroachment  on  the  water 
passage  is  also  allowed  to  begin  on  the  Yerba  Buena  shore,  stopping  up 
by  one  operation  one-third  of  the  entire  water-way,  we  nave  only  to 
look  at  the  difficulties  that  are  sometimes  experienced  in  the  East  river, 
in  front  of  New  York,  to  realize  the  future  scene  between  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  and  Yerba  Buena  island. 

Fortunately,  the  commerce  of  New  York  can  seek  and  has  already 
sought,  to  a  great  extent,  the  more  quiet  waters  of  the  Hudson  river, 
but  the  other  side  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  has  no  such  river  flowing 
along  its  front. 

The  board  will  not  now  enter  upon  the  other  consequences  that  might 
follow  the  closing  up  of  the  channel  under  discussion,  but  will  remark 
that  in  its  opinion  such  a  change  might  prove  injurious,  and  should  not 
be  permitted  without  the  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject. 

RECAPITULATION. 

This  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  portion  of  Yerba  Buena  island 
or  of  the  adjacent  shoal  can  safely  be  given  up  for  railroad  or  commer- 
cial purposes. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEOBGE  H.  ELLIOT, 

Major  of  Engineers. 
G.  H.  MENDEL, 
Major  Engineers,  Brvl.  Col.  U.  8.  A. 
B.  S.  ALEXANDER, 
Brvt.  Brig.  General  U.  8.  A.,  Prst  Brd.  of  Engineers. 

CHA'S  W.  RAYMOND, 
Captain  Engineers,  Recorder  of  Board. 

Major  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  81 2 
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CAPTURED  AND  ABANDONED  PROPERTY. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


IN    AN8WER   TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  6th  instant,  relative  to  money  arising  from 
sales  of  captured  and  abandoned  property,  ichether  covered  into  the 
treasury. 


February  13,  1869.— Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department, 

February  12, 1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  hereby  to  respond  to  the  resolution  of  inquiry 
passed  by  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  February  6, 
instant,  requesting  me  to  state  "  if  all  the  money  arising  from  proceeds 
of  captured  and  abandoned  property  has  been  covered  into  the  treasury 
in  accordance  with  public  resolution  No.  22,  approved  March  30,  1868, 
and  if  not,  to  report  what  amount  remains  uncovered  in  the  treasury  and 
in  whose  hands  the  same  is  now  held." 

The  annexed  copies  of  letters  on  this  subject  will  show  that  the  reso- 
lution of  March  30, 1868,  has  been  complied  with. 

The  question  arose  at  the  outset  whether  the  resolution  referred  in 
terms  and  in  spirit  to  the  moneys  recovered  in  foreign  countries  as  the 
proceeds  of  property  owned  or  controlled  by  the  so-called  confederate 
government.  This  question  I  referred  to  Hon.  Caleb  dishing,  who  was 
employed  by  the  State  Department  as  counsel  in  such  recoveries.  A 
copy  of  his  reply  is  annexed,  (marked  B,)  and  of  the  endorsement  of  the 
First  Comptroller,  (marked  C,)  in  reply  to  my  request  for  his  opinion, 
(marked  A.) 

In  conformity  with  these  opinions  and  my  own  views  of  their  correct- 
ness, a  sum  equal  to  $21,723y4^,  shown  by  the  accounts  to  be  at  that 
time  the  net  proceeds  of  confederate  property  recovered  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as 
special  agent,  to  be  drawn  by  him  only  in  pursuance  of  requisitions  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
(See  letters  marked  D  and  E.)  Out  of  the  above-named  sum  the  expenses 
of  prosecuting  the  suits  abroad,  and  of  the  agents  employed,  have  been 
defrayed.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
special  agent,  this  day  is  $2,320 /•—,  on  which  there  is  an  unpaid  demand 
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for  81,000.  Included  in  the  sums  which  have  been  disbursed  from  this 
fund  is  an  amount  of  150,000  francs,  deposited  with  the  court  in  France 
in  the  Arman  suit,  according  to  a  law  which  requires  from  aliens  security 
for  the  payment  of  costs,  which  sum  still  remains  in  said  court. 

The  residue  of  the  moneys,  viz.,  that  portion  described  in  the  resolution 
"as  received"  *  *  "from  sales  of  captured  and  abandoned  property 
in  the  late  insurrectionary  districts,"  was  covered  by  warrant  into  the 
treasury,  April  29,  1868/  (See  letters  marked  F  and  G.)  All  sums 
recovered  since  that  date  have  been  duly  covered  in  in  the  same  manner. 

Of  the  sum  of  $500,000,  mentioned  on  page  2  of  House  of  Represent- 
atives Ex.  Doc.  No.  114,  39th  Congress,  2d  session,  as  "  on  deposit  with 
the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  to  secure  the 
sureties  on  a  bond  required  to  be  given  by  Simeon  Draper,  late  cotton 
agent  at  New  York,"  in  suits  against  him,  $400,000  were  released  by  a 
discontinuance  of  a  part  of  the  suits  and  covered  into  the  treasury  in 
November,  1867 ;  $100,000  still  remain  on  deposit  on  interest  to  abide 
the  result  of  the  six  remaining  suite. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  tJw  Treasury. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 


A. 

Treasury  Department,  April  4,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  public  resolution  No.  22,  approved 
March  30,  ultimo,  directing  the  covering  into  the  treasury,  by  warrant, 
of  all  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  captured  and  abandoned  property 
in  the  late  insurrectionary  districts :  and  I  desire  your  opinion  whether 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  require  the  covering  in  also,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, of  any  moneys  surrendered  to  the  United  States  or  recovered  by 
suits  in  foreign  countries,  or  whether  such  moneys  should  still  be  kept 
in  the  hands  of  the  special  agents  intrusted  with  the  collection  and  re- 
ceipt thereof,  until  all  expenses  thereon  may  be  paid  and  a  final  balance 
found. 

I  transmit  also,  for  your  information,  an  opinion  handed  me  by  the 
Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  on  this  same  subject. 
Respectfully, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
R.  W.  Tayler,  Esq., 

First  Comptroller  Treasury  Department. 


B. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  4,  1868. 

Sir  :  1  have  carefully  examined  the  joint  resolution  of  March  30, 1868, 
"requiring  certain  moneys  of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury, and  for  other  purposes,"  and  compared  its  several  sections,  with  a 
view  to  the  question  whether  it  touches  in  any  way  the  proceeds  of  suits 
in  foreign  countries  against  the  confederate  government  or  its  agents. 
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1.  The  first  section  defines  the  subject-matter  and  the  object  of  the 
joint  resolution.  They  are,  that  all  outstanding  moneys  received  by  any 
officer  of  the  government  from  sales  of  captured  and  abandoned  prop- 
erty in  the  late  insurrectionary  districts,  under,  or  under  color  of,  the 
several  acts  of  Congress  providing  for  the  collection  and  sale  of  such 
property,  shall  immediately  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  but  one  questionable  phrase  here,  viz :  "  sales  of  captured 
and  abandoned  property  in  the  late  insurrectionary  districts,"  which  is 
susceptible  of  being  construed  to  mean  sales  in  such  districts,  or  sales 
anywhere,  of  property  captured  iu  such  districts.  The  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly the  true  construction,  without  which  the  joint  resolution  would 
be  inoperative,  because  the  sales  in  most  cases,  although,  perhaps,  not 
in  all,  (see  act  of  July  2, 1864,  sec.  1,)  were  not  made  in  the  insurrection- 
ary districts.  This  fact  Congress  is  presumed  to  know,  and  in  the  light 
of  such  knowledge  it  legislated. 

Hence  the  subject-matter  of  the  joint  resolution  is  ineontrovertibly 
fixed  by  the  two  conditions,  viz : 

«.  Proceeds  of  property  captured  or  abandoned  in  the  late  insurrec- 
tionary districts. 

b.  Proceeds  of  property  captured  or  abandoned  in  the  late  insurrec- 
tionary districts  under,  or  under  color  of,  the  several  acts  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  collection  and  sale  of  such  property. 

These  acts,  we  know,  are,  first,  the  act  of  March  12, 1863,  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  abandoned  property  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  frauds  in  insurrectionary  districts  within  the  United  States," 
the  body  of  which  act  corresponds  with  the  title ;  and,  secondly,  the  act 
of  July  2, 1864,  entitled  "An  act  in  addition  to  the  several  acts  concern- 
ing commercial  intercourse  between  loyal  and  insurrectionary  States, 
and  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  captured  and  abandoned  property, 
and  the  prevention  of  frauds  in  States  declared  in  insurrection  f  the 
provisions  of  which^  as  its  title  would  indicate,  are  confined  to  takings 
and  recoveries  within  the  insurrectionary  districts  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  second  section  enacts  peual  provisions  against  any  officer  or 
person  having  the  custody,  possession,  or  control  of  any  money  derived 
or  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  "  any  such  property  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  section,'7  who  shall  convert  the  same  to  his  own 
use,  or  refuse  or  neglect,  for  a  prescribed  time,  to  pay  the  same  into 
the  treasury. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  penal  provisions  apply  solely  to 
the  proceeds  of  property  seized  or  taken  in  the  insurrectionary  districts 
of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  third  section  adds,  if  possible,  to  the  certainty  of  the  conclu- 
sions founded  upon  inspection  of  the  first  and  second  sectious. 

It  appropriates  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  (that  is,  the  sales 
described  in  the  preceding  sections)  a  sum  not  exceeding  $75,000  for  the 
following  purposes,  viz : 

a.  For  the  discharge  of  incidental  expenses  under  the  laws  respecting 
the  collection  and  disposition  of  captured  and  abandoned  property — that 
is  to  say,  the  two  above  cited  acts  of  Congress. 

b.  For  the  defence  of  suits  brought  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  agents,  in  the  premises — that  is,  the  same  acts  of  Congress. 

c.  For  prosecuting  suits  in  the  United  States  for  the  recovery  of  such 
property. 

d.  For  the  defence  of  the  United  States  agaiusfc  suits  for  or  in  respect 
of  such  property  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
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Thus  it  is  perceived  that  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  are  in  per- 
fect congeniality  and  accordance  with  those  of  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions ;  each  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  being  limited 
to  rebel  or  confiscable  property  seized,  captured,  or  abandoned  within 
the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  depart- 
ment— 

1st.  To  keep  the  fund  derived  from  recoveries  by  suit  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  expenses  of  such  suits,  distinct  from  the  fund,  and  the 
expenses  of  captured  and  abandoned  property  within  the  United  States. 

2d.  To  treat  the  former  matter  as  having  been  designedly,  and  with 
deliberate  purpose,  omitted  from  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution, 
and  left  by  Congress,  for  obvious  and  sufficient  reasons,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  special  fund  not  required 
by  law  to  be  covered  into  the  treasury. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

C.  CUSHING. 

H.  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


[Endorsement  on  preceding  letter  of  Hon.  Caleb  Cusbing.] 

Comptroller's  Office,  April  9, 1868. 

In  answer  to  your  request  of  the  4th  instant  1  have  to  state  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  joint  resolution  of  March  30,  1808,  "  requiring  certain 
moneys  of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  does  not  extend  to  or  include  "moneys  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  or  recovered  by  suits  in  foreign  countries  f  and  I  think 
the  expenses  of  such  recoveries  may  be  paid  from  the  moneys  received 
before  payment  into  the  treasury,  in  the  absence  of  any  act  of  Congress 
on  the  subject* 

It.  W.  TAYLER. 


D. 

Treasury  Department,  April  9, 1808. 

Sir  :  I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
approved  March  30,  1808,  directing  the  covering  into  the  treasury,  by 
warrant,  of  all  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  of  captured  and  abandoned 
property  in  insurrectionary  districts. 

Further  instructions  will  be  sent  to  you  concerning  your  proper  action 
under  this  resolution. 

These  instructions  have  been  delayed  in  anticipation  of  opinions 
requested  from  the  First  Comptroller  and  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  as 
to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  resolution,  and  what  funds  must 
necessarily  be  covered  in  under  its  provisions.  It  has  been  decided  that 
the  proceeds  of  property  recovered  in  foreign  countries,  as  having  been 
once  uuder  the  control  of  the  late  so-called  confederacy,  and  which  have 
been  kept  in  joint  account  with  the  proceeds  of  captured  and  aban- 
doned property  taken  in  insurrectionary  districts  of  the  United  States, 
should  properly  be  kept  as  a  separate  and  distinct  account. 

Owing  to  recent  sales  in  New  York  of  such  property,  and  the  want  of 
time  properly  to  audit  the  accounts  thereof,  it  will  be  impossible  for  sev- 
eral days  to  state  the  exact  amount  which  should  be  credited  to  the 
new  fund  of  confederate  property  recovered  abroad. 

You  are  therefore  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  open  a  new 
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account,  in  your  name  as  special  agent,  of  the  proceeds  of  confederate 
property  recovered  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  transfer  from  the  cap- 
tured and  abandoned  property  fund  the  amount  of  $10,000  to  the  credit 
of  the  new  fund,  in  anticipation  of  further  instructions  concerning  the 
exact  amount  which  should  be  so  credited.  • 

In  a  few  days  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  give  you  definite  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  amount  to  be  covered  into  the  treasury  by  warrant 
under  the  resolution  herewith  enclosed. 
Respectfully, 


F.  E.  Spinner,  Esq., 

Treasurer  U.  8.,  Special  Agent. 


h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury. 


E. 

Treasury  Department,  April  16, 1808. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  instructing  you  to 
transfer  from  the  account  of  the  captured  and  abandoned  property 
found  in  your  hands,  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  to  the  credit  of  a  new 
account,  in  your  name  as  special  agent,  of  the  proceeds  of  confederate 
property  recovered  in  foreign  countries,  in  anticipation  of  further 
instructions  concerning  the  exact  amount  which  should  be  so  credited 
to  the  new  account,  I  hereby  authorize  and  direct  you  to  transfer  in  like 
manner  the  further  sum  of  $11,723  47,  making  the  credit  of  the  new 
account  equal  to  $21,723  47,  which  is  found,  as  by  the  enclosed  account, 
to  be  the  net  proceeds  in  cash  of  property  recovered  in  foreign  countries 
up  to  this  time. 

Respectfullv, 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
F.  E.  Spinner,  Esq., 

Treasurer  U.  S.y  Special  Agent,  Washington,  />.  C. 


F. 

Treasury  Department,  April  17, 1868. 

Sir:  Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  March  30,  1868,  directing  the 
covering  into  the  treasury  by  warrant  of  all  moneys  arising  from  the 
sales  of  captured  and  abandoned  property  in  insurrectionary  districts, 
and  stating  that  I  would  send  you  further  instructions  concerning  your 
proper  action  in  conformity  thereto,  and  to  my  letter  of  yesterday  direct- 
ing the  stating  as  a  distinct  account  of  the  amounts  recovered  from  suits 
abroad,  I  now  authorize  and  instruct  you  to  draw  your  checks  for  the  bal- 
ances of  the  proceeds  of  csfptured  and  abandoned  property  in  your  hands, 
and  to  deposit  them  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  that  they 
may  be  covered  into  the  treasury  by  warrant  in  the  proper  official  form. 

h.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
F.  E.  Spinner,  Esq., 

Treasurer  U.  8.,  Special  Agent. 


CAPTURED  AND  ABANDONED  PROPERTY. 


i. 


Office  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
Accountant?*  l>ivision,  Washington,  May  4,  1868. 

Sift:  Your  letter  of  April  9f  directing  $10,000  to  be  placed  to  my 
credit  on  account  of  "Confederate  property  recovered  in  foreign  coun- 
tries," and  same  to  be  deducted  from  accounts  of  "  Captured  and  abau- 
dpned  property"  funds  in  my  possession,  and  also  enclosing  a  "joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  approved  March  30,"  which  directed  all  moneys  in 
the  possession  of  special  agents  on  account  of  captured  and  abandoned 
property  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  was  received.  Also,  your  letter 
of  April  16,  directing  $11,723  47  to  be  further  deducted  and  placed  to 
the  new  account ;  also,  your  letter  of  April  17,  directing  me  to  draw  my 
check  for  the  balance  in  my  hands  and  deposit  the  same  into  the  treasury. 

All  of  your  instructions  have  been  complied  with,  and  since  the  receipt 
of  the  letters  referred  to  and  previous  to  April  30, 1  have  sent  to  Mr.  G. 
S.  Parker's  office  certificates  of  deposit  Nos.  1852, 1837, 1870,  and  1871, 
for  amounts  deposited  by  me  into  the  treasury  at  Washington,  and  cer- 
tificate of  deposit  No.  21,138  for  balance  in  hands  of  assistant  treasurer 
at  New  York  to  my  credit. 

These  certificates  of  deposit  cover  all  moneys  received  by  me  on  account 
of  "Captured  and  abandoned  property"  remaining  in  my  possession  as 
late  as  April  29, 1868,  excepting  an  amount  retained  sufficient  to  meet 
outstanding  drafts. 
Respectfullv, 

F.  E.  SPINNER, 
Treasurer  United  States,  Special  Agent 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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